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[Extract  from  act  of  CongrctM  of  June  18, 1896,  defining  the  duties  of  the  Industiial  CommiBsion  and 
showing  the  scope  of  its  Inquiries.] 

Sbc.  2.  That  it  Hhall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  L^nion,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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Industrial  Commission, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  January  16^  1901, 
The  Industrial  Commission  herewith  presents  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  distribution  of  farm  products.  The  object  in  presenting  this 
report  at  this  time,  in  advance  of  a  final  report  on  conditions  of  agri- 
culture and  suggested  remedial  legislation  relating  thereto,  is  to  fur- 
nish Congress  and  the  public  with  concrete  data,  assembled  from  a 
hitherto  but  partially  exploited  field  of  investigation. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  this  report  are 
free  from  errors  of  judgment,  but  the  statistical  facts  presented  are 
from  original  and  official  sources  and  form  a  basis  for  intelligent 
analysis,  useful  alike  to  the  legislator,  the  farmer,  and  the  business 
man. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Kyle, 

Chairman. 
The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
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REPORT 
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Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial  Commission  by  John  Franklin 
Crowbll,  Ph.  D.,  exx)ert  agent. 

To  the  Industrial  Commiasion  : 

The  report  submitted  herewith  covers  the  commercial  disx)08itlon  of  the  leading 
kinds  of  farm  products — cereals,  cotton,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  tobacco,  wool, 
and  vegetables.  The  object  has  been  twofold;  first,  to  describe  the  distributive 
system  by  which  these  products  are  handled  from  producers  to  consumers;  and, 
secondly,  to  determine  as  far  as  practicable  the  share  of  the  consumers*  price 
which  goes  re8i)ectively  to  producers  and  distributers,  at  any  given  time  and 
place,  In  marketing  any  i>articular  si)ecles  of  farm  product. 

In  order  to  ascertain  these  facts  it  has  been  necessary  to  select  representative 
places  of  production  and  consumption,  and  then  to  follow  a  standard  grade  of 
product  from  the  one  to  the  other  through  all  the  essential  stages  of  its  commercial 
disposition.  With  all  of  these  stages  some  specific  rate  of  charge  is  connected; 
so  that,  by  taking  a  definite  unit  of  product,  whose  charges  of  various  kinds  are 
known  or  obtainable,  for  particular  localities.  It  has  been  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  statement  of  the  expenses  of  distribution,  as  well  as  to  describe  the  fea- 
tures of  the  market  which  Influence  the  prices  paid  by  consumers  or  received  by 
producers.  In  the  effort  to  get  the  data  to  show  what  prox)ortion  of  the  price 
paid  by  consumers  goes  to  distributive  exx)enses  and  what  prox)ortlon  to  the  pro- 
ducer, special  agents  have  been  employed  in  selected  places. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  Inquiry  has  led  may  be  summarized  in  the  briefest 
form  for  those  who  do  not  have  time  to  weigh  the  facts  and  analyze  the  conditions 
within  the  scope  of  this  large  subject. 

SPECULATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  LOCALIZES  RISKS. 

(Parts  First  and  Fourth.) 

The  first  fact  to  be  recognized  in  the  survey  of  the  American  system  of  dls- 
tiibuting  farm  products  is  that  it  is  essentially  a  speculative  system  from  begin- 
ning to  end — speculative  in  the  sense  that  i^ter  the  products  pass  out  of  the 
producers'  hands  and  untH  they  pass  Into  the  consumers*  control  there  is  not  a 
moment  nor  a  stage  in  the  distributive  movement  during  which  the  one  who  has 
legal  control  over  the  property  in  question  does  not  run  the  risk  of  a  rise  or  fall 
in  the  value  of  the  property.  With  the  growth  in  the  volume  and  scope  of  pro- 
duction and  in  the  variety  and  the  complexity  of  operations  involved  in  the  mar- 
keting of  the  products  of  the  farm  there  have  growii  up  gradually  classes  of  men 
and  commercial  methods  peculiar  to  the  purposes  and  conditions  which  call  them 
into  existence;  but  in  the  vast  army  of  men  and  in  the  infinite  variety  of  meth- 
ods there  is  not  a  single  responsible  agency  engaged  which  is  not  in  some  way 
required  to  assume  liability  for  loss  or  gain  from  changes  in  value  occurring  in 
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the  oonrse  of  distribntion  from  the  producer  to  the  consnmer.  In  brief,  the  risks 
of  distribntion  are  shifted  by  both  producers  and  consumers  nx)on  the  distinct 
class  of  speculators  known  as  distributers,  who  make  it  a  business  to  take  such 
risks  and  to  divide  them  up  among  themselves  on  the  basis  of  net  profit  on  cain- 
tal  and  cost  of  business  capacity.  This,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the  underlying 
fact  in  the  system  of  distributing  farm  products  in  the  United  States. 

RBDUCnoN  OF  RIBKB  REDUCES  RATES. 

It  may  be  true  of  a  distributive  system  such  as  this  that  at  any  one  time  there 
are  altogether  too  many  men  and  too  much  machinery  in  it  to  operate  it  econom- 
ically. The  higher  profits  of  speculative  investment  attract  people  in  pro8X)erous 
times,  and  the  lower  returns  on  productive  enterprise  in  dull  times  tempt  people 
with  capital  or  capacity  to  become  distributers.  Both  failures  and  successes 
elsewhere  help  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  commercial  distributer.  This  goes  on  until 
capital  becomes  abundant  and  competition  among  traders  becomes  too  keen  for 
any  but  the  most  capable  organizers  of  commercial  operations,  who,  on  account 
of  their  superior  efficiency,  can  command  abundant  capital  to  make  themselves 
masters  in  some  part  of  the  distributive  process.  Then  old  methods  make  way 
for  new  men.  The  volume  of  trade  under  a  single  control  is  greatly  increased, 
the  size  of  the  transactions  is  enormously  enlarged,  but  the  rate  of  profit  on  each 
unit  of  farm  product  is  far  less  than  under  the  older  and  more  exx>ensive  system 
of  many  commercial  agents.  The  facts  examined  show  that  in  the  course  of  the 
IMUst  25  years  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  toward  a  reduction  in  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  producer  receives  and  what  the  consumer  pays.  In 
other  words,  the  existing  commercial  system  of  distribution  of  farm  products 
inevitably  tends,  under  equitable  laws  and  responsible  uses  of  capital,  to  cost 
society  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  farm  products.  With  the 
reduction  of  risks  of  trade  the  reduction  of  rates  is  inevitable.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  ranks  of  commerce  in  farm  products  were  congested.  Since  then  the 
rate  of  commission  has  been  so  much  reduced  that  the  old-style  commission  busi- 
ness has  been  doomed  to  disappear  in  the  cotton  and  the  gi*ain  trades,  the  hay 
trade,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  many  other  kinds  of  distribution. 

ELIMINATION  OP  THE  MORE  EXPENSIVE  MIDDLEMAN. 

(PartM  Second-Ninth y  iticlnstve.) 

In  the  distribution  of  live  stock,  of  cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  the  main, 
tendency  is  to  eliminate  the  more  expensive  middleman.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Granger  of  30  years  ago  recognizes  how  fully  the  ambitions  and  aims  of  that 
organization  have  been  realized  in  bringing  the  consumer  and  the  producer  nearer 
together.  The  telegraph  and  mail  bring  to  the  cotton  and  grain  producers  the 
prices  of  the  world's  markets  day  by  day.  The  shipper  simply  ascertains  by  what 
ways  and  means  the  transfer  from  producer  to  consumer  can  be  effected  most 
economically.  To  err  is  to  eliminate  himself.  There  is  no  important  class  of  cot- 
ton or  grain  dealers  that  can  interpose  itself  at  any  point  or  place  in  the  distributive 
process  of  these  products  and  exact  compensation  regardless  of  services  rendered. 
If  the  compensation  is  greater  than  the  service  is  worth,  competition  of  capital 
will  seek  to  supplant  the  favored  agent  or  agency;  if  compensation  is  less  than  the 
services  are  worth,  that  in  itself  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  out  or  keep  out  those 
employed  therein.  In  almost  every  trading  center  and  for  almost  every  leading 
farm  product  handled  largely,  it  has  been  necessary  to  lump  charges  in  order  to 
keep  trading  during  the  past  ten  years.  An  attempt  to  impose  even  a  triflingly 
small  excess  of  charges  on  cotton  or  grain  at  one  distribution  x)oint  will  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  competing  points.  To  such  influences  the  Gulf  movement  of 
grain  is  to  be  attributed,  the  loss  of  live  stock  to  Chicago  through  its  terminal 
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charges,  and  the  active  conditions  of  competition  nnder  which  most  of  the  tobacco 
and  some  wool  is  marketed.  Distribution  of  onr  main  crops  proceeds,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  lines  of  least  ontlay  between  producers  and  consumers. 

DBFSCTIVB  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGBTABLBS. 

iPart  Fourteenth,) 

There  are  certain  departments  of  distribation  in  which  this  competitive  process 
does  not  get  rid  of  the  more  expensive  methods  of  distribution,  or  if  it  does  elimi- 
nate them  it  does  it  far  more  slowly  than  in  other  distributive  practices.  Prod- 
ucts whose  dristribution  involves  the  existence  of  a  visible  supply  or  reserve 
stock  in  market  awaiting  a  rise  or  fall  of  price  to  move  them,  such  as  cotton, 
g^rain,  tobacco,  aM  wool,  all  exhibit  a  decided  tendency  to  eliminate  the  more 
expensive  middleman.  On  the  other  hand,  products,  such  as  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, where  no  storable  visible  supply  exists  because  of  their  perishable  nature, 
have  not  shown  any  but  a  very  slow  tendency  to  get  rid  of  the  more  expensive 
methods  of  distribution.  There  may  be  three  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  extra- 
ordinary risks  of  depreciation;  secondly,  insufficiency  of  capital  characterizing 
such  distribution;  and,  thirdly,  the  absence  of  anything  like  large-scale  handling 
of  these  products — fruits  and  vegetables — with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  risks 
and  the  introduction  of  economies  not  apt  to  occur  under  the  commission  system 
of  many  dealers.  Nothing  but  consolidation  can  economize  costs  of  distribution. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  this  factor  the  most  unfavorably  marketed  farm  products 
are  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  vegetable  trade  is  much  improved  over  former  years  by  refrigerating 
transportation,  but  the  losses  are  enormous  to  the  producer,  and  his  attitude 
toward  commission  men  is  one  of  distrust.  There  is  no  class  of  merchants  against 
whom  dishonesty  is  so  constantly  charged  as  against  commission  men,  to  whom 
farm  produce  of  the  class  mentioned  is  sent.  It  is  claimed  by  the  shipping  pro- 
ducer that  the  commission  men  sell  to  themselves  when  it  is  profitable  and  to  others 
when  it  is  unprofitable  to  buy,  thus  making  profits  and  commissions  in  the  former 
case  and  commissions  in  the  latter  case.  At  any  rate  the  distributers  and  pro- 
ducers fail  to  cooperate  and  the  consumer  pays  part  of  the  cost  of  uneconomical 
methods.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  entire  business  of  selling  on  com- 
mission is  antiquated  and  should  have  been  abandoned  long  ago.  In  various 
kinds  of  trade  in  farm  products  it  is  beginning  to  disappear  or  has  disappeared, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Where  it  lingers  it  is  due  to  the  high 
integrity  of  particular  representatives  of  the  trade  itself,  or  to  the  incapacity  of 
producers  to  make  better  arrangements  to  sell  their  products.  On  the  whole, 
however,  with  proper  exceptions  of  conmiission  men  and  commission  markets 
that  could  be  mentioned,  the  commission  method  of  sales  in  the  large  cities  is  the 
most  demoralizing  feature  in  the  entire  range  of  distribution  of  farm  products,  as 
far  as  its  effect  upon  the  producer  is  concerned.  Cooperative  methods  have  not 
yet  fully  proved  themselves  available  as  substitute  methods,  though  the  Calif ornian 
systems  of  marketing  their  crops  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits  is  a  successful 
development  in  the  right  direction.  Any  improvement  whatever  must  be  based 
either  on  an  aggressive  organization  for  producing  interests  or  on  a  better  organi- 
zation of  municipal  distribution. 

COMPETITIVE  AND  MONOPOLY  GRAIN  RATES. 

(Part  Second,) 

In  the  matter  of  transportation  there  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  that  which 
assumes  that  grain  rates  all  over  the  country  have  fallen  anything  like  the  rate 
on  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York.    Almost  all  reasoning  on  this  subject  takes 
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the  decline  in  the  Chicago-New  York  rate  to  represent  the  general  decline  through- 
out the  tfonntry.  This  is  not  the  case,  because  the  Chicago-New  York  rate  is  a 
competitive  rate  of  the  intensest  kind.  The  rates  to  Chicago  from  the  com  and 
wheat  fields  of  the  cereal  section  are  apparently  monopoly  rates  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  most  local  rates  are  in  comx>arison  with  through  rates.  The  extent 
to  which  this  partial  monopoly  rate  can  he  enforced  is  very  much  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  from  the  great  interior  grain  markets  cut  into  what  is 
called  each  other's  territory  so  generally  as  to  make  the  so-called  monopoly  rate  a 
competitive  rate  between  the  farmer's  shipping  station  and  the  central  market. 
Nevertheless,  rates  from  these  stations  to  the  central  markets— like  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  or  Kansas  City— have  not  by  any  means  declined  to  the  extent  of 
reduction  in  rates  from  the  central  markets  to  the  seaboard.  The  great  gain  in 
the  past  15  years  to  the  consumer  has  been  by  the  elimination  of  numerous 
charges  at  these  central  markets  by  concentrating  the  trade,  and  to  the  producer 
by  the  competition  of  these  central  markets  themselves  whereby  the  price  tends 
to  be  kept  up  to  a  higher  level  than  otherwise.  The  fact  that  dealers  or  buyers 
of  grain  on  a  large  scale  have  been  able  to  get  lower  rates  to  the  central  market 
than  small  dealers  or  individual  shippers  is  in  itself  no  economic  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  consumer.  It  is  a  means  to  which  railroads  have  resorted  to  get  control 
of  competitive  traffic.  It  may  be  illegal  in  some  respects,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
inevitable  in  the  main,  and  more  economical  than  the  system  it  tends  to  displace. 

BOYCOTT  BY  GRAIN   DEALERS*  ASSOCIATIONS. 

{Part  Seroyid.) 

One  of  the  features  of  the  grain  trade  deserving  attention  is  the  methods  of 
local  grain  dealers'  associations  in  boycotting  the  producers  and  dealers  alike  under 
the  charge  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  **  irregularity  "  in  trade.  This  irregu- 
larity consists  mainly  in  not  using  the  local  warehouses  or  elevators  for  shipping 
grain,  or  in  having  no  dealings  with  such  as  do  not  use  these  facilities.  Evidently 
these  associations  have  served  excellent  purposes  in  improving  the  distributive 
system;  they  have  done  much  to  get  justice  at  central  markets  for  the  country 
shipper;  and  the  absence  of  such  associations  would  be  a  public  misfortune  to 
both  producer  and  consumer,  but  in  spite  of  these  beneficial  results  there  are  evi- 
dences of  their  having  exceeded  their  limits  of  e(*.onomic  usefulness  in  certain 
directions,  as  shown  by  documents  given  in  the  body  of  this  report.  Whether 
they  have  gOne  beyond  the  legal  limits  of  rightful  association  remains  for  the 
courts  to  determine. 

RAILROADS  AND  COUNTRY  ELEVATORS. 

{Part  Second,) 

A  comprehensive  inquiry  was  made  into  the  relations  of  railroads  to  the 
country  elevators  in  the  handling  of  grain.  It  was  found,  as  the  report  shows, 
that  comparatively  few  of  these  elevators  are  under  the  control  of  the  railroads 
themselves.  Though  located  on  their  land,  the  local  elevators  are  almost  entirely 
owned  or  operated  on  lease  by  three  different  classes  of  interests:  First,  by  local 
grain  dealers;  secondly,  by  the  warehouse  companies,  whose  central  office  is  at 
the  primary  market;  thirdly,  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  local  farmers' 
associations.  The  Line  Elevator  Company  and  the  Local  Grain  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion constitute  the  two  main  features  in  the  local  elevator  management.  No 
evidence  was  presented  or  found  that  these  two  interests  acted  together  in  any 
way  prejudicial  to  the  producers  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  understanding.  Each 
of  these  ageiucies,  in  a  sense,  overlaps  the  function  of  the  other;  but  again,  each 
has  a  distinct  commercial  field,  which  the  other  must  regard  as  secondary.  The 
local  grain  dealers  operate  with  special  regard  to  the  handling  of  the  crop  at 
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points  of  origin,  while  the  Line  Elevator  Companies  operate  their  local  elevators 
only  as  adjuncts  of  their  grain-trade  operations  at  the  primary  markets.  The 
producer  natnrally  comes  in  contact  with  the  local  dealers  more  than  with  the  Line 
Elevator  representatives,  and  the  relations  of  the  two — the  producers  and  local 
dealers — are  not  always  amicable  nor  easily  defined.  The  local  dealer  is  inclined 
to  regard  himself  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  trade,  whereas  the  producer 
natnrally  desires  to  act  independently,  as  in  case  of  loading  his  own  cars  directly 
from  the  wagon.  The  full  limit  of  such  liberty  is  reached  when  this  slower 
method  of  loading  would  result  in  car  '*  famines."  A  limit  within  which  loading 
has  to  be  done  is  set  by  the  railroads.  If  that  limit  is  too  narrow,  it  tends  to 
unduly  favor  the  local  dealer;  if  too  liberal,  it  requires  a  larger  traffic  equipment 
on  the  i)art  of  the  road.  Such  appears  to  be  the  situation  at  the  entrance  of  grain 
to  the  distributive  process. 

COST  OP  SHIPPING  CORN  TO  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

{Part  Second.) 

On  the  cost  of  shipping  com  to  primary  markets,  the  following  figures  show 
what  proi)ortion  of  the  value  in  that  market  goes  to  the  distributer  and  to  the 
producer.  The  consumer's  price  for  com  at  Chicago  July  25, 1900,  was  89  cents. 
The  combined  expenses  of  distribution  between  producer  and  consumer  from 
Hutchinson,  Kans. ,  to  Chicago  were  18.56  cents.  The  producer  therefore  received 
25.44  cents,  the  distributing  expenses  amounting  to  84.8  -per  cent  of  the  consumer's 
cost,  and  the  producer  receiving  65.2  per  cent  of  that  value.  Substantially  the 
same  result  occurs  in  the  shipment  from  Salina,  Kans. ,  to  Chicago:  that  is,  the 
expenses  of  distribution  between  farm  and  primary  market  are  equal  to  one-third 
of  what  the  consumer  pays  for  com  in  Chicago,  and  the  producer  gets  the  other 
two-thirds.  The  result  differs  little  for  three  other  shipping  points  in  Kansas  to 
Chicago.  Of  13.56  cents,  2  cents  go  for  local  charges  and  the  balance  for  freight 
and  handling  to  Chicago.  Shipments  of  com  from  Illinois  points  to  Chicago 
show  a  much  lower  cost  of  distribution.  From  Media,  HI.,  to  Chicago  the  com- 
bined expenses  of  distribution  on  July  25  were  8  cents  per  bushel  for  com.  The 
value  of  com  at  Chicago  was  89  cents,  so  that  the  producer  received  81  cents,  the 
exx)enses  of  distribution  amounting  to  20.5  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  cost,  and 
the  producer  receives  79.5  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  cost.  The  shipments  from 
Benson,  Dl.,  show  a  somewhat  lower  cost  of  distribution,  where  the  proportion  is 
16.3  per  cent  of  the  consumer  s  cost,  but  the  two  shipments  show  that  the  average 
expenses  of  marketing  Illinois  com  in  Chicago  would  probably  not  be  much 
higher  than  20  x>er  cent  of  the  Chicago  value — ^that  is,  one-fifth  of  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  goes  for  carrying  the  product  and  about  four-fifths  of  the  value  goes  to 
the  producer.  According  to  the  special  report  of  the  com  movement  to  Chicago 
that  market  has  undergone  a  change  of  great  advantage  to  the  producer.  Practi- 
cally all  grain  that  comes  to  the  central  market  is  purchased  by  the  dealers  at  the 
local  markets.  The  farmers  rarely  ship  any  grain  on  their  own  account.  All  the 
dealers  at  these  local  markets  are  constantly  in  touch  with  the  central  markets. 
They  receive  quotations  by  wire  every  day,  so  that  they  know  the  prices  of  grain 
in  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  Formerly  the  majority  of  these  buyers 
shipped  to  commission  houses  located  at  the  central  market,  but  latterly  this 
practice  has  been  largely  abandoned.  The  large  grain  concerns  deal  directly 
with  the  local  dealer,  and  their  familiarity  with  the  rapidly  changing  rate  situa- 
tion enables  them  to  put  grain  into  any  one  of  the  great  world  markets  with  the 
greatest  economy  in  cost  of  transportation  and  handling.  This  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates.  The  difference  between  handling  by  commis- 
sion tlirough  Chicago  for  exxK)rts  and  the  through  rate  on  grain  is  about  8  cents. 
This  difference  is  sufficient  to  give  the  trade  which  can  command  it,  as  against 
any  one  which  can  not,  the  mastery  of  the  whole  shipping  situation. 
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EFFECTS  OF  THIS  SYfilTEM  ON  PRICES. 

(Part  Second.) 

The  effect  of  this  syBtem  of  handling  grain  on  f ann-pricee  seems  on  the  whole 
to  be  favorable  to  the  producer.  It  has  been  said,  with  mnch  oonfidenoe,  that  the 
consumer  gets  all  the  benefits  of  improTements  and  reductions  in  transportation 
facilities.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  The  system  of  transportation 
which  takes  the  grain  from  the  local  station  to  the. foreign  consumer  brings  to 
the  door  of  the  producer  the  most  active  kind  of  competition  on  the  inrt  of  buyers. 
The  producer  stands  on  the  outer  circle  of  the  world's  grain  market,  and  the  dis- 
tributer meets  him  there  by  proxy  in  the  local  dealer  through  whom  he  telegrraphs 
his  bids,  often  hour  by  hour  throughout  the  day.  In  those  bids  the  pressure  of 
the  world's  combined  demands  is  reflected.  A  dozen  leading  primary  markets 
in  the  field  for  the  same  grain  make  it  practically  impossible  under  such  a  state 
of  things  for  the  distributer  to  prevent  the  producer  from  profiting  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  marketing  this  product.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  reduction  in 
the  expenses  of  distribution  under  existing  conditions  of  the  competition  of  cities 
for  the  grain  trade  is  to  raise  the  level  of  the  prices  to  the  producer. 

GRAIN,  COAL,  AND  COTTON  BATES  COMPARED. 

{Part  Third,) 

The  general  course  of  grain  rates  as  compared  with  farm  prices  is  shown  in  a 
diagram  giving  the  tendency  from  1880  to  1897  (p.  61).  The  average  rates  per 
ton  per  mile  over  five  leading  railroads  connecting  the  grain  districts  with  Chicago 
are  given  and  then  compared  with  the  cost  of  prices  of  com  and  wheat.  The 
decline  in  railroad  rates  over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  for 
all  traffic  was  from  1.07  cents  i)er  ton  i)er  mile  in  1880  to  0.784  cent  in  1897,  show- 
ing that  railroad  rates  have  declined  almost  parallel  with  the  prices  of  com  and 
oats,  and  substantially  also  parallel  with  the  farm  prices  of  wheat.  Very  much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  rates  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway.  On  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  the  rates  have  declined 
a  good  deal  more  rapidly  than  on  the  other  three  roads,  largely  because  these  roads 
have,  in  a  measure,  been  influenced  by  conditions  affecting  lake  traffic,  which  do 
not  in  a  similar  way  influence  the  other  roads  mentioned.  For  example,  their  rates 
to  Chicago  would  have  to  be  low  enough  to  divert  grain  from  Duluth  and  Superior, 
from  which  points  grain  can  be  somewhat  more  economically  forwarded  east- 
ward than  from  Chicago.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  grain  rates  and  farm 
prices  have,  during  this  x>eriod  of  17  years,  acted  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  sym- 
pathy. A  comparison  of  grain-road  rates  with  those  on  four  coal  roads  and  four 
cotton  roads  brings  out  the  fact  that  both  of  these  classes  of  carriers  have  reduced 
their  rates  in  the  period  under  consideration  to  a  greater  extent  than  have  the 
grain  roads.  The  Lehigh  Valley  road  reduced  its  rate  per  ton  per  mile  51  per 
cent  between  1880  and  1897;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reduced  its  rate  54  per 
cent;  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  70  per  cent;  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western,  44  per  cent.  The  greatest  reduction  in  grain  rates  during  this  period 
was  42  per  cent,  and  the  difference  between  the  level  of  rates  on  the  grain  roads 
in  1880  and  1897  is  much  less  than  the  difference  between  the  level  of  rates  on  coal 
roads  between  these  two  limits,  1880  and  1897.  On  cotton  roads  the  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  has  been  reduced  from  over  51  per  cent  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke 
Railroad  to  86. 6  per  cent  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio.  The  Central  of  Georgia  reduced 
the  rate  from  1880  to  1897,  60.4  per  cent,  and  the  Southern  Railway  54.8  -per  cent. 
The  difference  in  the  decline  of  rates  between  grain  roads  on  the  one  hand  and 
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cofil  and  cotton  roads  on  the  other  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
downward  tendency  of  railway  rates  in  grain  territory  had  been  going  on  from  5 
to  10  years  prior  to  1880.  whereas  the  reduction  in  rates  on  the  coal  and  cotton 
roads  has  very  generally  been  the  result  of  influences  which  operated  almost 
entirely  between  the  years  1880  and  1897. 

THE  TRUNK  LINE  AKD  OUIjF  GRAIN  MOVEMENTS. 

{Part  Second.) 

The  rail  movement  from  primary  markets  eastward  and  southward  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  ports  has  evidently  settled  down  to  a  division  of 
traffic  between  the  trunk  lines  and  the  Gulf  lines.  The  winter  wheat  belt  has 
shifted  southwestwardly  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  some  of  the  area  of  wheat  pro- 
duction about  as  far  away  from  the  Gulf  ports  as  from  Chicago.  If  it  is  not  exactly 
the  case  at  present  that  the  wheat  center  is  equally  near  the  lakes  and  the  Gulf,  the 
tendency  is  decidedly  in  that  direction,  and  in  case  of  a  light  crop  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  spring  wheat  and  winter  wheat  belt,  and  a  heavy  crop  on  the  south  side 
the  advantage  in  transportation  is  much  more  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  the  roads 
reaching  to  the  Gulf  i>orts.  This  mcfirement  of  wheat  as  well  as  com  is  being 
aided  by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Gulf  ports  as  distributing  centers  for 
such  products  and  tropical  supplies  as  enter  the  United  States  by  way  of  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  other  Gulf  jwrts  of  entry.  We  may,  therefore, 
look  forward  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  grain  trade  as  well  as  flour  with  the 
I>ort8  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  loss  of  prestige  on  the  part  of  New  York  in  the 
grain  trade  is  partly  apparent  and  partly  real.  New  York  traders  handle  more 
gn^ain  than  formerly  between  primary  markets  and  Europe  by  way  of  ports  north 
and  south  of  New  York,  because,  commercially  speaking,  the  grain  jnoves  more 
economically  than  it  can  be  moved  under  existing  charges  by  way  of  New  York. 
Chicago  relies  more  largely  than  ever  on  Canadian  facilities  to  reach  Europe. 
Taking  Boston  and  Montreal  together  one  wonders  why  grain  moves  at  all  through 
the  port  of  New  York  with  its  antiquated  methods  of  handling  still  maintained  by 
leading  carriers  at  that  x)ort.  The  recently  formed  pool  to  divide  grain  traffic 
among  trunk  lines  reaching  New  York  will  avail  little.  The  cost  of  traffic  in 
grain,  as  in  everything  else,  is  determined  by  improvements  in  facilities  for  hand- 
ling the  grain  more  economically  than  is  shown  by  competing  lines  and  x)oints  of 
shipments.  The  diversion  of  grain  traffic  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle  that  the  cost  of  traffic  seeks  the  line  of  greatest  commercial 
economy  rather  than  that  of  the  least  physical  resistance.  Places  may  pride 
themselves  upon  natural  advantages  to  their  hearts'  content,  but  business  goes 
with  the  reduction  of  rates,  reg^dless  of  prestige  or  physical  position.  The  trunk 
lines  of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  carry  grain,  but  they  must  be  content 
to  ox)erate  within  the  limits  which  the  Canadian  and  the  Gulf  competitors  are 
likely  to  determine  from  time  to  time  in  their  progressive  improvement  of  the 
systems  of  handling  export  grain. 

EXPENSES  OF  MARKETING  GRAIN   AT  ST.    LOUIS. 

(Part  Second.) 

On  the  expenses  of  marketing  grain  in  the  interior  we  have  found  that  the 
producer  receives  for  grain  sent  to  St.  Louis  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  price 
Xxaid  for  consumption  at  that  city.  The  percentage  of  value  which  goes  to  dis- 
tribution varies  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  In  these  expenses  are  included  commis- 
sion for  selling  and  freight  from  point  of  origin  to  the  St.  Louis  market.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  marketing  from 
noncompetitive  points,  indicating  that,  generally  speaking,  the  territory  tributary 
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to  the  St.  Louis  market  is  yirtnally  competitive  territory,  so  far  as  the  different 
railroads  as  carriers  seeking  the  grain  are  concerned.  This  proportion  of  exi)ense6 
to  producers'  value  holds  good  for  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  marketing  of  grain  at 
Kansas  City  shows  a  similar  result,  namely,  that  the  cost  of  distribution  varies 
from  about  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

BCONOMIC  IMPORT  OF  A  VISIBLE  SUPPLY. 

{Part  Second.) 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  American  grain  market  is  the  existence  of  a 
large  visible  supply  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  between  hai-vests. 
Grain,  especially  wheat,  x>asses  out  of  the  farmers*  hands  early  in  the  season,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  remains  piled  up  as  surplus  stock  in  the  country 
for  distribution  during  the  next  nine  months  as  the  consuming  world  may 
require  it. 

The  depressing  effect  of  this  large  stock  of  visible  wheat  upon  the  market,  from 
the  producers*  point  of  view,  is  inevitable;  but  it  relieves  the  consumer  and  the 
trader,  who  stands  next  to  the  consumer,  from  anxiety  as  to  where  his  future  sup- 
ply is  to  come  from.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  low  level  of  farm  prices  of 
wheat  under  the  present  methodical  system  of  collecting  the  crop  soon  after  the 
harvest  and  holding  it  ready  for  dispersal  to  whatever  x>ftri;  of  the  world  may 
want  it  most.  Another  factor  in  depressing  American  wheat  prices  is  the  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  world's  wheat  supply  comes  upon  the  market  within  3 
months  out  of  the  12,  causing  a  congestion  of  stock,  which  determines  the  price 
for  the  other  9  months  of  the  year.  The  only  uncertain  factor  in  wheat  prices 
after  these  3  months  is  found  in  the  harvests  south  of  the  equator,  which  occur 
midway  between  the  beginning  and  ending  of  American  harvests.  The  Argen- 
tine harvest,  for  example,  is  a  price  disturber  throughout  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  while  the  American  crop  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  world's  wheat 
market  to  give  stability  to  present  and  future  prices  for  consumers.  If  the  world's 
weekly  demand  for  wheat  amounted,  on  the  average,  to  7i  millions,  and  the 
American  market  has  in  stock  at  the  same  time  several  times  as  much,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  existence  of  this  stock  must  favor  the  consuming  world  as  against 
the  producer.  The  consumer,  however,  shares  the  advantage  with  the  distributer 
who  carries  the  stock  and  disperses  it  as  required  at  such  rates  of  compensation 
as  the  competitive  conditions  of  modem  trade,  together  with  his  individual  fore- 
sight, enabled  him  to  get  for  his  services.  It  can  not  be  shown  that  the  producer 
is  the  victim  of  an  uneconomical  system  of  grain  distribution.  If  he  is  the  victim 
of  sx>eculative  holdings  of  stocks  of  grain,  he  is  always  at  liberty  to  increase  his 
granary  capacity  and  take  a  hand  in  the  holding  of  stocks  on  his  own  accoimt. 
It  appears,  however,  that  both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  farmers 
find  it  best  to  dispose  of  their  crops  of  grain  at  an  early  date  after  harvest  rather 
than  to  wait  for  a  future  rise. 

Another  effect  of  the  existence  of  a  visible  supply  is  to  favor  the  introduction 
of  ecronomies  in  distribution  by  resort  to  handling  on  a  large  scale  where  abundant 
capital  can  be  applied  to  the  purpose. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  DEMAND. 

{Part  Second.) 

A  still  wiser  policy,  in  the  long  run,  consists  in  the  development  of  a  domes- 
tic demand  for  the  grain  products  of  the  farm.  The  growth  of  dairying  and  the 
increase  of  cattle  feeding  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  com  in  the  West  and  barley 
in  California  have  enabled  the  producer  to  convert  these  cereal  crops  into  a  much 
more  marketable  form.    The  rise  of  local  milling  establishments,  of  local  brew- 
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ing  concerns,  and  other  forms  of  demand  which  render  the  domestic  producer 
independent  of  distribnters  have  greatly  increased  the  income  of  grain-raising 
communities  and  added  mnch  to  the  financial  power  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  very  much  wanting  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  and  West.  In 
spite  of  centralizing  tendencies  in  the  milling  interests  at  some  places,  local  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  are  increasing  throughout  the  cereal  sections. 

COUNTRY  CAPITAL  MOVING  ITS  OWN  CROPS. 

(Part  Second,) 

A  special  inquiry  into  the  money  movement  in  its  connection  with  the  grain 
movement  centering  in  Chicago  indicates  that  the  large  money  centers  have  less 
and  less  to  do  with  the  handling  of  the  crop  than  in  earlier  years,  and  that  a  very 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  financial  constitution  of  rural  districts  in  the 
"past  several  years,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  More  than  ever  the 
rural  sections  do  their  own  banking,  so  far  as  the  financiering  of  the  grain  crop 
and  other  crops  is  concerned. 

SOUTHERN  CONSUMPTION  HAS  RAISED  COTTON  PRICES. 

(Part  Third.) 

The  commercial  distribution  of  cotton  has  been  radically  influenced  by  the 
rise  of  Southern  centers  of  distribution.  It  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  cotton  mills  of  the  South  have  to  pay  for  raw  material  the  New  York 
price  less  the  freight  from  the  field  to  New  York.  The  facts  do  not  justify  this 
conclusion.  Cotton  consumers  repeatedly,  if  not  generally,  have  to  pay  as  much 
as  or  a  little  more  than  the  New  York  price  of  spot  cotton  for  what  they  require 
for  their  mills.  Evidently,  therefore,  almost  all  of  the  g^in  resulting  from  the 
competition  of  Southern  miUs,  Northern  mills,  and  foreign  mills  for  the  cotton 
goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  Southern  producer.  We  must  remember  that  the  450 
mills,  or  thereabouts,  in  the  South,  together  with  the  900  Northern  mills,  are  now 
consuming  quite  as  much  cotton  as  Great  Britain  consumes,  so  that  the  consumj)- 
tion  of  about  one-third  of  the  crop  at  home  increases  the  eagerness  of  the  foreign 
buyer  to  command  an  adequate  supply.  The  whole  cotton  market,  therefore,  has 
been  put  under  increasing  tension  from  the  consumers'  side  of  the  market  by 
reason  of  the  progress  of  Southern  consumption,  and  the  producer  is  the  heir  of 
nearly  all  of  this  advantage.  This  same  tension  of  comx>etition  among  consumers 
has  forced  out  of  existence  a  number  of  uneconomical  methods  of  handling 
cotton,  especially  those  of  the  more  expensive  forms  of  commission.  A  Southern 
buyer  for  foreign  shipment  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  states  that  compe- 
tition at  times  becomes  so  keen  that  the  foreign  buyer  has  simply  to  withdraw 
from  the  market.  Buyers  for  Southern  consumption  frequently  do  not  bid  by 
adding  a  sixteenth,  but  increase  their  bids  by  one-eighth,  and  sometimes  even 
more  recklessly,  when  a  prospect  of  a  rapid  rise  in  price  or  of  scarcity  threatens  to 
leave  them  without  an  adequate  supply.  All  these  influences  indicate  that  the 
distribution  of  cotton  takes  place  under  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the 
producer. 

THE  COST  OF  DISTRIBUTING    COTTON. 

(Part  Third.) 

The  proportion  of  the  value  of  cotton  which  goes  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
railroad  appears  to  be  highly  favorable  to  the  producer  as  well.  In  North  Caro- 
lina the  proportion  that  goes  to  the  railroad  for  hauling  a  bale  of  cotton  a  distance 
of  20  miles  is  li  per  cent;  the  producer  receives  981  per  ceiit  when  he  does  his 
own  shipping,  as  he  often  does.    For  a  distance  of  50  miles  the  railroad  receives 
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2.2  per  cent  of  the  valne  to  the  consomer,  and  the  producer  97.8  pear  cent.  For  a 
distance  of  100  miles  the  railroad  receives  2.9  per  cent  of  the  value  and  the  pro^ 
ducer  97.1  per  cent.  For  a  distance  of  200  miles  the  railroad  receives  4.1  per  cent 
for  its  services  and  the  producer  95.9  per  cent.  This  is  for  distribution  within 
the  State.  The  expenses  of  distribution  from  Alabama  and  Mississippi  points  to 
North  Carolina  mills  show  that  the  total  cost  of  distribution,  including  commis- 
sions and  freight,  is  9.1  per  cent  of  the  value  to  the  consumer,  and  the  producer 
receives  90.9  per  cent  of  what  the  consumer  pays.  For  1  cent  per  pound  many 
interior  towns  in  the  cotton  territory  can  put  cotton  into  the  ordinary  course  of 
transit  and  deliver  it,  through  port  of  shipment  in  England  or  on  the  Continent, 
at  the  consumer's  mill.  The  handling  of  cotton  by  wt^y  of  St.  Louis  as  a  market 
nets  the  producer  from  83  to  87  per  cent  of  its  value.  In  shipping  cotton  to  Japan 
by  way  of  Galveston  the  distributer  does  the  work  for  about  5.8  per  cent  of  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  in  Japan,  and  the  producer  gets  94.7  per  cent  of  the  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

At  present,  with  the  high  freight  rates  on  ocean  trade,  a  pound  of  cotton  is  car- 
ried from  New  Orleans  to  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  direct  to  consumers,  for  the  com- 
bined expense  of  1.25  cents.  The  expenses  are  shown  in  a  statement  in  the  body 
of  the  report  (p.  187). 

EXPENSES  OP  MARKETING  LIVE  STOCK. 

{Part  Fifth,) 

Live  stock,  the  second  in  value  among  the  items  of  farm  investment,  performs 
functions  in  farm  economy  that  materially  affect  the  market.  By  means  of  live 
stock  the  producer  adjusts  production  to  the  changes  of  the  market;  at  one  time 
by  grazing,  at  another  time  by  fattening  on  surplus  grain,  at  another  time  by 
dairying.  Marketing  live  stock  from  a  distance  at  any  of  the  four  great  cen- 
ters in  the  West  involves  a  variety  of  expenses,  including  commission,  yardage, 
feeding  en  route,  and  freight.  A  steer  that  cost  the  slaughter  house  $75  is  sent 
160  miles  to  St.  Louis  at  an  expense  of  $5.66,  or  7.5  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  cost, 
leaving  92.5  per  cent  for  the  producer.  The  producer  seldom  gets  much  if  any  less 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  shipping  to  this  market. 

On  live  stock  shipped  to  the  seaboard  cities  the  published  rates  have  not  changed 
since  1892,  so  that  this  feature  of  expense  has  been  practically  constant  for  past- 
ern consumers  and  for  exjwrters.  In  exporting  a  1,500  pounds  steer  from  Ames, 
Nebr.,  the  distributive  expenses  are  27  per  cent  of  value  of  the  steer  in  Europe; 
the  producer  in  Nebraska  gets  78  per  cent  of  this  value. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  one-fourth  of  the  foreign  value  of  cattle  goes  to 
distributive  expenses;  one-tenth  of  the  value  at  interior  markets  goes  for  such 
expenses.  Marketing  cattle  from,  say,  Nebraska  points,  in  seaboard  cities,  is  done 
at  an  approximate  expense  of  15  to  20  per  cent  of  their  value. 

The  expenses  of  marketing  a  1,000  pounds  steer  at  St.  Louis  were  analyzed  still 
further  to  show  the  proportions  that  are  absorbed  by  the  railways,  by  commis- 
sions, and  by  maintenance  charges  on  live  stock.    The  results  are  as  follows: 

CompaHsfm  of  marketing  exftenses  by  distances  based  on  a  1,000-jxmnd  dressed-beef  steer. 


Kinds  of  expense- 

100  miles 

from 
market. 

500  miles 

from 
market. 

1,000  miles 

from 

market. 

Railway  chafvcs 

Per  cent. 
60 
87.5 
2.6 

Percent. 
78.8 
16.8 
6.4 

Percent. 
86 

Commercial  charges 

11 

Maintenance 

4 

100 

100 

100 
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DIBTBIBUTION  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

(Part  Sixth,) 

The  entire  development  of  dairying  shows  marked  tendency  toward  a  division 
of  the  industry  between  the  milk  trade  on  the  one  hand  and  the  creamery  system 
of  local  manufacture  of  butter  on  the  other.  The  milk  trade— the  second  in 
magnitude  among  dairying  interests— is  much  in  need  of  improvement  from  the 
producer's  side  of  the  trade.  The  ezx>enses  of  distributing  a  40-quart  can  of 
milk  to  tenement  families  in  New  York  City  are  68  per  cent  of  its  cost  to  the 
consumer,  the  producer  receiving  32  per  cent  of  that  value.  The  wholesale  price 
to  producers  is  nominally  much  higher  than  what  the  producer  really  receives, 
because  the  wholesale  rate  is  subject  to  deductions  for  station  charges,  etc.  Milk 
which  is  quoted  at  2.75  cents  per  quart  netted  the  producer  from  zone  C,  who 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market,  21  per  cent  less,  or  only  2.175  cents  per  quart 
after  deductions  were  taken  off. 

The  freight  rates  on  butter  from  the  West  have  not  changed  to  any  consider- 
able extent  in  recent  years.  From  Elgin,  HI.,  the  great  creamery  center,  to  New 
York,  the  identical  rate  is  in  force  now  that  was  charged  in  1880.  Therefore 
much  of  the  talk  about  the  universal  and  continuous  decline  of  railway  rates  is 
not  based  on  fact.  The  diagram  (Part  Sixth)  illustrates  the  relation  of  rates  on 
butter  and  prices  for  butter  of  the  Elgin  grade  from  1880  to  1900.  The  noticeable 
feature  is  that  for  later  years  prices  tend  toward  an  all-year-round  level  and  do 
not  show  the  variation  between  summer  and  winter  prices  of  20  years  ago. 
Prices  of  butter  are  lower  but  more  regular.  The  best  prices  are  paid  for  East- 
em  butter  sold  to  private  customers,  to  whom  it  is  expressed  from  producer  to 
consumer  direct,without  middlemen  of  any  kind  having  a  hand  in  its  distribution. 
On  this  account  Eastern  butter  could  not  be  profitably  exported;  the  lower-priced 
butter  from  Ohio  and  farther  West  has  to  be  depended  upon  for  foreign  markets. 
The  low  price  of  American  butter  in  foreign  markets  is  not  hard  to  account  for 
when  we  remember  that  12  per  cent  of  what  was  exported  from  New  York  in  the 
year  1890-1900  was  returned  to  this  country  again  as  in  some  respects  below  the 
commercial  standard  it  was  represented  to  be. 

On  the  cost  of  distribution  of  Elgin  butter  it  may  be  said  that  the  standing  dif- 
ference in  the  wholesale  price  between  Elgin  quotations  and  Philadelphia  quota- 
tions is  1  cent  per  pound.  If  butter  sells  at  Elgin  at  20,  its  Philadelphia  equivalent 
is  21  cents.  If  the  consumer  pays,  as  a  rule,  25  cents,  on  this  basis  the  whole  out- 
lay per  pound  is  5  cents  between  the  Elgin  producer  and  the  Philadelphia  con- 
sumer— ^that  is,  20  per  cent  of  the  value  to  consumers  goes  to  distributive  expenses, 
and  this  is  most  probably  divided  up  about  equally  between  transportation  and 
commissions  on  the  one  hand  and  profits  of  retailing  on  the  other. 

COLD  STORAGE  AND  PRICES. 

(Part  Seventh,) 

The  part  of  cold  storage  in  improving  prices  to  producers  and  consumers  is 
that  of  evening  out  the  course  of  prices  by  laying  up  stocks  when  the  supply  is 
too  abundant  to  maintain  prices  and  by  marketing  these  stored-up  stocks  when 
the  supply  is  too  small  to  prevent  a  rise  in  prices  to  consumers.  This  new  factor 
in  farm  prices  and  consumers'  prices  is  an  imiwrtant  one,  destined  to  develop, 
ment  which  will  improve  materially  the  system  of  marketing  certain  products  of 
the  farm. 

UPENSES  OP  MARKETINO  TOBACCO. 

(Part  Eighth.) 

The  expenses  of  marketing  tobacco  in  the  South  are  as  follows:  From  North 
Carolina  planter  to  Richmond  (Va.)  consumer,  by  way  of  warehouse  market, 
with  bonded  inspection,  the  distributive  expenses  are  14.8  per  cent  of  the  cost  to 
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the  consumer;  the  producer  gets  the  difference,  85.7  per  cent.  Without  bonded 
inspection  the  producer  gets  88.4  per  cent  on  the  grade  of  tobacco  in  question. 
(See  Grade  A  in  report.)  On  higher  grades  the  producer's  receipts  net  him  as 
high  as  94.8  per  cent.  (See  C  grade,  costing  20  cents  per  pound,  in  report. )  Gen- 
erally the  producer  receives  net  between  85  and  95  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  con- 
sumer at  the  factory. 

EXPENSES  OF  MARKETINQ  WOOL. 

{Part  Ninth.) 

Western  wool  reaches  the  Eastern  manufacturer  at  Philadelphia  at  a  cost  of 
from  3  to  4  cents  x>er  pound.  At'20  cents  ^er  poiind  to  the  Philadelphia  factory 
the  distributing  agencies  would  receive  20  per  cent  of  its  value  and  the  producer 
80  per  cent,  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  x>er  pound  for  distribution.  At  a  cost  of  8  cents 
distributers  would  receive  only  15  per  cent  and  producers  85  per  cent  of  its  value 
to  consumers.  If  the  price  falls  to  16  cents  to  consumers  the  distributive 
expenses  would  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  its  value,  and  the  producer  would  get 
75  per  cent. 

DBFICIENOY  OF  PUBLIC  MARKETS. 

{Part  Tenth.) 

Selected  cities  show  the  expenses  of  distributing  various  articles  of  domestic 
consumption.  The  schedules  of  expenses  explain  themselves.  The  striking  fea- 
ture of  these  results  is  the  low  proportion  of  the  cost  to  consumers  that  goes  to 
producers.  Furthermore,  the  absence  of  public  markets  administered  in  the 
interest  of  producers  and  consumers,  and  not  wholly  in  the  interest  of  distrib- 
uters, is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  American  city  markets.  The  x>oor  have  to  bear 
a  heavy  tax  on  account  of  the  lack  of  public  markets  well  managed.  The  experi- 
ence of  New  York  is  typical.    The  commissioner  of  markets  there  says: 

'*The  original  scheme  was  to  establish  a  conmion  ground  for  the  producer  and 
purchaser,  and  thus  obtain  food  products  cheaper  than  otherwise;  but  the  practi- 
cal management  of  them  has  been  a  failure.  Stands  are  now  let  by  the  city  at  a 
nominal  rate  and  relet  to  the  stand  owners,  who  have  to  xxay  substantial  prices 
for  them.  The  purpose  is  defeated,  and  the  middlemen  make  money  out  of  them 
without  rendering  any  benefit." 

Such  markets  as  those  which  prevail  in  the  towns  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  make 
the  expenses  of  living  materially  lower  than  the  system  of  expensive  comer  stores, 
whose  proprietors  the  community  supports  because  there  is  no  foresight  in  the 
municipal  policy. 

On  the  whole,  nine-tenths  of  our  cities  are  behind  the  distributive  experience 
of  the  best-fed  communities  for  want  of  proper  facilities  for  bringing  producers 
and  consumers  together  at  some  convenient  place  or  places  at  regular  times. 

THE  PRODUCER*S  POSITION  IN  CITY  MILK  MARKETS. 

{Part  Eleventh.) 

The  milk  trade  in  cities  is,  on  the  whole,  conducted  more  advantageously  to 
both  consumers  and  producers  in  smaller  cities  than  in  the  larger  ones,  so  far  as 
price  is  concerned.  Producers  for  large  city  markets,  unless  they  have  alterna- 
tive facilities  for  converting  milk  into  butter  or  cheese,  are  so  much  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wholesale  trade  that  the  producer  may  be  selling  milk  below  cost  just 
because  he  has  no  other  way  of  utilizing  it  than  sending  it  to  the  city.  The  rem- 
edy for  this  is  association  of  producers  to  make  better  terms  with  wholesale  con- 
tractors and  a  judicious  development  of  creamery  facilities  or  farm  dairying  side 
by  side  with  wholesaling  milk  for  the  daily  city  supply.  The  expenses  of  dis- 
tribution are  detailed  in  this  part  of  the  report.  (Generally,  however,  the  pro- 
ducer's position  in  supplying  milk  for  cities  is  in  need  of  improvement. 
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C06T  OF  MA&KETINO  BROOM  CORN. 

(Ptirt  Twelfth.) 

In  the  broom-corn  trade  Illinois  is  the  leading  State,  and  Ehransyille,  Ind.,  one 
of  the  leading  markets  at  this  date.  At  a  cost  to  the  ccmsnmer  of  $68  per  ton  the 
cost  of  distribution  from  the  Illinois  farm  to  the  Evansville  factory  is  $8  per  ton — 
|2  for  local  buyer's  charge,  $4  for  freight  to  Evansville,  and  $2  more  for  hauling 
and  storage.  The  producer  thus  gets  88  per  cent  of  the  value  to  the  consumer 
and  the  distributers  get  12  pes  cent. 

EXPENSES  OF  MARKETINO  HAY. 

(Part  Thirteenth,) 

The  cost  of  marketing  hay  at  New  York  from  up-State  producers  is  high,  the 
producer  receiving  but  60  -per  cent  of  the  value  to  the  consumer,  on  the  baeds  of 
our  figures  obtained  at  New  York,  at  first  hand.  At  EAUsas  City  the  producer 
receives  from  88  to  56  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer;  at  St.  Louis,  from  56 
to  83  per  cent;  at  Macon,  Ga. ,  from  50  to  59  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  price, but  pos- 
sibly not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  what  the  Southern  consumer  pays. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  TRADE. 

{Part  Fourteenth.) 

The  most  noteworthy  development  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  system  of 
marketing  fruits  and  orchard  products  is  that  of  the  California  growers  of  the 
products  peculiar  to  that  section  of  the  country.  The  results  of  their  experience 
are  well  worthy  of  study  by  all  producers  interested  in  better  conunercial  methods 
of  reaching  the  consumer.  The  rate  of  transx>ortation  in  oranges  is  about  90  cents 
per  box  from  California  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado;  to  London  it  is  $1.60  per  box. 
Boxing  and  cartage  cost  35  cents  per  box;  commission,  10  cents,  and  refrigeration 
from  April  to  November  25  cents,  making  a  total  of  $1.60  for  distribution  to  the 
wholesale  dealer.  The  price  to  the  consumer  depends  so  much  on  quality  and  size 
that  it  is  difficult  to  figure  his  share  in  distribution.  If,  however,  the  fruit  dealer 
pays  $3.20  for  a  box  of  oranges,  which  he  sells  at  the  rate  of  two  for  3  cents,  or 
$3.60  per  box  containing  240  oranges,  he  makes  40  cents  on  the  box,  which  is  all 
that  many  of  the  comer  fruit  stands  make.  Allowing  that  the  producer  gets  $1  a 
box  net,  we  have  $2.60  as  distributive  expenses  of  all  kinds,  or  72  per  cent.  The 
producer  gets  the  difference,  or  28  per  cent,  of  the  consumer's  price.  This  cor- 
responds approximately  with  the  results  reached  by  special  inquiries  made  in 
several  cities. 

On  the  cost  of  marketing  vegetables  the  results  are  found  in  the  schedules 
under  this  section.  Roughly  grouping  these  results,  vegetables  on  the  average 
cost  fully  50  per  cent  of  their  value  to  consumers  to  be  distributed  from  producers 
to  consumers  in  cities  without  public  markets. 

DEFECTIVE  FEATURES  IN  AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTION. 

(Part  Fifteenth.) 

There  are  certain  special  features  in  our  system  of  reaching  markets  that  make 
the  methods  burdensome  to  producers  and  consumers  alike..  First,  the  exx>ense8 
of  hauling  are  high.  We  do  not  utilize  our  intermxmicipal  trolley  lines  to  any 
extent  for  supplying  markets  with  fresher  and  more  varied  kinds  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, such  as  vegetables  and  fruits.  Here  lies  an  undeveloped  resource.  Our 
roads  are  poor,  and  it  is  too  expensive  to  use  them  often.  The  average  expense  of 
hauling  farm  produce  to  the  primary  shipping  point  in  West  Virginia  is  over  $4 
166a— 01 2 
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X>eT  ton.    Farmers  can  hardly  prosper  at  this  expense,  nor  can  consumers  get  what 
they  wonld  otherwise  consmne. 

Our  retailing  system  in  many  smaller  towns  in  the  East  is  preying  on  consum- 
ers and  producers  for  want  of  a  public  market  where  consumers  and  producers 
could  meet  and  deal  directly.  While  there  is  a  necessary  and  a  legitimate  sphere 
for  the  retailer,  the  class  is  more  prone  to  multiply  its  numbers  than  any  other  part 
of  our  distributive  arrangement.  Public  markets  will  tend  to  eliminate  the  use- 
less members  and  improve  the  services  of  the  survivors,  but  no  community  should 
depend  solely  on  its  retailers  alone  for  handling  its  supply  of  farm  products.  If 
it  does  so,  it  does  it  at  the  heavy  expem>e  of  the  poor  and  the  less  capable  class  of 
consumers. 

The  consuming  public  is  far  behind  scientific  progress  in  the  matter  of  its  choice 
of  foods.  Vegetable  foods  could  in  many  cases  be  substituted  for  animal  foods  at 
much  less  cost  to  consumers,  thereby  stimulating  the  demand  for  the  less  expensive 
foods.  A  watchman's  family  in  New  York,  for  example,  paid  $5.69  for  animal 
food,  whereas  they  could  have  bought  with  $1.25  the  amount  of  vegetable  food 
which  would  have  afforded  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  nourishment.  By 
educating  the  consumer  the  development  of  the  demand  for  less  expensive  and 
the  more  economical  food  supplies  may  be  accomplished. 

The  following  gentlemen  served  with  much  credit  as  special  agents  at  different 
places  where  inquiries  were  made: 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Powell,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Tompkins,  St.  Douis,  Mo. ;  Mr. 
James  Peabody,Chic4igo,Ill.;  Dr.C.  £.  Peck,  Chicago,  HI.;  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone,  New 
York  City;  Mr.  W.  G.  M.  Stone,  Denver,  Colo.;  Mr.  Will  Owen  Jones,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. ;  Mr.  John  C.  Hanley,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Mr.  James  B.  Hunnicutt,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
Mr.  John  Hart,  Nutley,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  S.  A.  Roach,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr.  E.  W.  Wright, 
Portland,  Ore.;  Mr.  Levi  Chubbuck,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  Henry  A.  Forchheimer, 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Mr.  D.  Brugman,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Mr.  Dean  Gk>rdon,  Wichita, 
Kans.;  Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson,  Richmond,  Va.;  Mr.  H.  J.  Bass,  Durham,  N.  C;  Mr. 
William  M.  Hardcastle,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  N.  F.  Porter,  New  York  City;  Mr. 
J.Halleck  Crowell,  York,  Pa.;  Mr. D.  W.  Willson,  Elgin, HI.;  Mr. Sam  C.  James, 
Evansville,  Ind.;  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Morten,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mr.Vories  P.  Brown, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  Mr.  M.  T.  Smith,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Mr.  E.  O.  Hubbard,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  Mr.  L.W.  Zatman,  Grant  Park,  111.;  Mr.  A.A.Munro,Makison,Wi8.; 
Mr.  Will  Payne,  Chicago,  El. ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Friedlander,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Whately,  Crozet,  Va. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Holmes,  New  York  City,  served  acceptably  in  the  capacity  of  stenog- 
rapher and  ty];)ewriter,  and  Mr.  H.  Kaplan,  of  the  same  place,  performed  difS^cult 
clerical  duties.  To  many  others  not  mentioned  by  name  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mission are  equally  due  for  their  part  in  the  results  achieved. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Franklin  Crowell,  Expert  Agent, 

Washington,  January  ll,  1901, 
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1.  THE  FARM  SURPLUS— THE  SUBJECT  OF  COMMERCIAL  DIS- 
TRIBUTION. 

There  were,  by  the  census  of  1890,  4,564,641  farms  in  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  products  of  these  farms  for  the  previous  year  of  1889  was  estimated 
at  $2,460,107,454— in  round  numbers,  2,500  million  dollars — representing  a  capital 
of,  approximately,  16,000  millions  in  farm  valuation.  The  average  income  of  the 
American  farm  was  at  that  time  $589  per  annum. 

Of  these  4i  million  farms  practically  every  one  produces  a  surplus  product  of 
some  kind  or  quantity  which  passes  into  the  distributive  system  on  its  way  from 
producer  to  consumer.  The  problem  of  this  inquiry  is  to  study  the  disposition  of 
this  annual  surplus  of  the  American  farm. 

The  distribution  of  the  annual  product  of  the  American  farm  is  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  as  few  are  prepared  to  appreciate.  Our  phenomenal  progress  in  man- 
ufacturing and  in  internal  and  foreign  commerce  has,  in  recent  years,  rather 
tended  to  overshadow  agriculture  as  a  phase  of  our  material  development. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war  it  was  the  fashion  to  think  of  ourselves  as  an 
agricultural  people.  Our  great  problems  were  then  still  agricultural  in  their 
essential  character.  They  were  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  lands,  first  by  turn- 
pike, then  by  steamboats  on  rivers,  then  by  canals,  and  then  again  by  railroads,  so 
that  the  surplus  crops  could  be  gotten  to  the  consuming  centers  of  population  in 
the  East  and  in  Europe.  We  were,  until  the  civil  war,  mainly  occupied  in  distrib- 
uting the  population  over  the  public  lands  and  in  making  the  interned  improve- 
ments which  this  expansion  required.  From  1865,  the  end  of  the  war,  to  1875  the 
expansion  of  the  agricultural  domain  was  the  dominant  feature  of  our  material 
development. 

Within  the  next  20  years  (187&-1895)  this  policy  bore  fruit  in  giving  the  United 
States  the  foremost  position  among  agricultural  peoples.  Our  cereals,  our  live 
stock,  and  our  cotton  were  trebled,  and  we  sent  three  times  as  much  to  supply  other 
peoples  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

In  spite  of  all  progress  made  in  other  departments  of  economic  enterprise,  the 
United  States  of  America  had  hitherto  been  primarily  an  agricultural  country. 
Our  chief  importance  to  the  world  consisted  m  the  fact  that  we  were  first  of  all 
the  producers  of  the  raw  materials  for  feeding,  clothing,  and  employing  the  con- 
suming populations  of  other  nations. 
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2.  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUS  AS  MEASURED  BY  EXPORTS. 

If  the  value  of  an  industry  can  be  measured  by  the  surplus  it  can  spare  for 
export,  then  agriculture  continues  to  rank  first  among  American  industries.  For 
the. 5  years  from  1894  to  1898  this  exported  surplus  averaged  9608,586,201  per 
annum,  as  follows: 

Compiirative  value  of  agricvMural  erporix  for  Jutcal  years  1894^1898,^ 


Year. 


1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1896.. 


Value  of     I 
agricultural 
exports. 


Value  of  all 
exports. 


Per  cent 
of  agri- 
cultural 
exports. 


A nnual  average 663, 596, 201 


•636.683,747 

$869,204,937 

73.24 

668,385,861 

793,392,699 

70.88 

674,398,264 

863.200,487 

66.51 

689,75.M93 

1.032,007.603 

66.84 

858,507,942 

1,210,291,913 

70.93 

663,536,201  , 

953,619,508 

69.56 

1  Distribution  of  agricultural  exports,  page  13. 

The  later  returns  show  that  in  spite  of  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
manufactures  our  primacy  is  still  agricultural.  The  following  table  gives  the 
principal  class  of  farm  products  for  the  fiscal  years  1899  and  1900. 

The^ureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  reports  details  of  a^cul- 
tural  exx)orts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1900,  from  which  the  fibres  in  the 
following  table  have  been  obtained.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing that  period  was  the  largest  in  its  history,  the  total  imports  amounting  to 
1849,714,670;  total  exports,  $1,394,186,871;  the  total  foreign  trade  aggregating 
$2,248,901,041,  as  against  $1,924,171,791  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  $1,847,^31,984  for 
1898,  and  an  annual  average  for  the  five  years,  1898  to  1897,  of  $1 ,655,753,040.  This 
showing  is  due  verv  largely  to  the  increase  in  exports,  those  for  the  fiscal  year  1900 
having  exceeded  the  imi)ort8  by  $544,471,701.  The  figures  in  the  subjoined  table 
refer  only  to  the  principal  agricxdtural  products,  many  items  of  minor  importance 
being  omitted:^ 

Domestic  exports  of  principal  agrwuUural  products  from  the  United  StaUs  for  fiscal  years 

1899  and  1900. 


Exports. 


Animals,  liye: 

Cattle number'.. 

Hogs do.... 

Horses * do.... 

Mules do — 

Sheep do — 

Other,  and  fowls do — 

Dalrv  products: 

Butter pounds.. 

Cheese do — 

Eggs dozen. 

Beef  products pounds. . 

Hog  products do ... . 

Wool do.... 

Breadstufls: 

Barley  and  products bushels. . 

Buckwheat do. . . . 

Com do.... 

Com  meal barrels., 

Oats  and  products bushels. . 

Rye  and  products do. . . . 

Wheat do.... 

Flour barrels. . 

Bread  and  other  breadstufls 

Bran,  middlings,  etc tons. . 

Cotton pounds. . 

Cotton  seed do 

Oil  cake  and  meal (\o 

Oil gallonji., 


Quantities. 


899,490 
33,031 
46,778 
6,755 

148,286 


20,247,997 

88.196,753 

8.693,611 

476,080.644 

1,700,410,862 

1.668,419 

2.267.40» 

1.633,980 

174,089,094 

791,488 

83,534,362 

10,169.822 

139.432.815 

18,485,690 


127.958 

3.787,719.122 

34,443,806 

I    1.079.993,479 

!  60,627,219 


Values. 


Dollars. 

80,516,833 
227,241 
6.444.842 
616.906 
853,555 
822,037 

8,263.951 

3,316,049 

641,885 

84,067.614 

116.379,574 

287,850 

1,376,274 

846,028 

68,977,448 

1,775.868 

11,063.528 

5,951,093 

104.269,169 

73,093,870 

4.624,883 

2.002.588 

210,089.676 

197.023 

9,253,398 

12,077.519 


1900. 


Quantities. 


896.977 
50.975 
64.709 
48,840 

125.552 


18.262,288 
48.375,862 
5,910,162 
523,285,625 
1,555,244.617 
2,200.809 

28,661,662 

425,822 

209.848,278 

943,782 

45,049,202 

2,382,012 

101.950,854 

18,697,825 


166,601 
8,126,225,588 

49.855,238 
1,143.7(H,342 

46,902,390 


Values. 


Dollars. 

80.623,768 

392,758 

7.612,066 

8,919,478 

732,870 

284,461 

8,142.878 

4,989,255 

982,421 

42.169,918 

112.972,916 

887.239 

11,216,694 

284,847 

86,206,389 

2,148,410 

14,052,440 

1,456,812 

78,287,040 

67.755,968 

4,766,793 

2,638.638 

242.988.978 

346,280 

11.229,188 

14,127,588 


1  From  the  Crop  Reporter,  August,  1900. 
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Ikmiestic  exports  of  principal  agricuUurttl  products  from  die  United  States  for  fiscal  years 

1899  and  i^OO— Continued. 


Exports. 


Hnp« ponndfl. 

Flaxseed ooiihels. 

Oil  cake  and  meal pounds. 

Glucose do... 

Apples: 

Dried do. . . 

G  reen barrels. 

Kice  and  products pounds. 

Grass  Heea: 

Clover... do... 

Timothy do. . . 

Starch do... 

Sugar do . . . 

Molasses  and  simp gallons. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Total  of  principal  agricultural  ex- 
ports   


Total  of  all  agricultural  exports . 


1899. 


Quantities. 


21.145,612 

2.890,991 

487,177.800 

229,006,571 

19.305,739 

380,222 

15.334,689 

19.980.434 
16,149,611 

110,193,776 
9,865.347 
15,752,730 

283,613,122 


Values. 


Dotlart. 
3,U2t),144 
2,815.449 
6,277,744 
3,624,890 

1,245,733 

1,210,459 

118,809 

1,264.922 
492,710 

2,292,843 
440,477 

1.910.241 
25,467.218 


751,211.693 


784,776,142 


1900. 


Quantities. 


12,639.474 

2,743,266 

483,130,182 

222,901,459 

34,964,010 

526.636 

40.949.810 

82.079,371 
15,078.186 

124,911.763 
22,508.403 
15,072,144 

344,655.453 


Values. 


Dollars. 
1.707,660 
3,475.417 
5.528.331 
3,600,139 

2,247,851 

1,444,655 

666,716 

2,379,372 
505,768 
2,604,362 
1,015,092 
2,116,787 
29.422.299 


796,299,922 


835,912,952 


The  relative  importance  of  agricnltnral  exports  for  1899  appears  from  the  table 
of  comparative  v^ues. 

Comparative  value  of  all  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899.^ 


Value. 


Agricultural  exports i     $784,999,009 

Manufactures I       338,667,794 


Mining. 

Forest 

Fisheries 

Miscellaneous. 


Total  exports  . 


28.832.547 

42,316,779 

6,025.446 

3,281,559 


1,204,123,134 


Per  cent. 


65.20 

28.13 

2.39 

3.51 

.50 

.27 


100 


1  Monthly  Summary.  June,  1899,  page  3011. 

Our  exports  of  agricnltnral  products  still  hold  the  rank  of  first  magnitude,  both 
in  valne  and  in  volume.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  both  for  ourselves  and  for  for- 
eign consumers  of  our  surplus  products  the  agricultural  function  of  this  nation  in 
the  world's  economy  still  transcends  that  of  other  economic  interests  combined. 
All  other  interests  combined  might  be  blotted  out  of  existence  with  less  sacrifice 
to  ourselves  as  a  X)eople  and  with  less  suffering  to  the  world  as  a  whole  than  would 
be  the  case  if  opr  agriculture  ceased  to  figure  in  sunplying  the  world's  recurrent 
wants.  We  are,  after  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  aevelopment,  still  a  nation  of 
farms.  It  is  the  farm  as  a  socio-economic  institution « rather  than  the  factory,  that 
constitutes  the  distinctive  and  fundamental  feature  in  our  industrial  economy. 


8.  THE  FREE-FARM  FAMILY  THE  PRODUCING  UNIT. 

The  cereal  crop  in  the  United  States  is  still  the  distinctive  feature  of  rural 
industry,  and  the  position  of  the  producer  of  cereals  in  the  United  States  is  the 
outcome  of  historical  conditions.  Free  land,  free  immigration,  and  free  private 
enterprise  in  building  railroads  into  the  public  domain,  until  millions  of  inaepend- 
ent  producers  poured  their  surplus  into  the  channels  of  the  world's  trade,  where 
it  now  competes  with  that  of  all  other  surplus  countries — these  are  the  factors  in 
national  development  which  give  the  producers  of  cereals  their  present  economic 
position.  The  economic  policy  of  modem  nations  is  beginning  to  la^  more  stress 
on  the  imi)ortance  of  rural  prosperity  as  a  source  of  strength  in  international 
competition.  Ekjuallv  positive  has  been  the  policy  of  industrial  legislation  to  safe- 
gard  the  family  as  the  wage-receiving  unit  amon^  the  laboring  classes  of  large 
industrial  centers.  In  the  study  of  our  distributive  system  this  factor  is  taken 
as  a  fundamental  one.    At  the  beginning  stands  the  farm  family  as  the  produc- 
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ing  unit.  Its  interest  should  always  be  equal  with  that  of  the  consumer.  The 
commercial  movement  is  always  conditioned  on  the  producer's  prosperity.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  producer  must  get  what  he  can.  He  must,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long  run,  get  what  is  economically  just.  Otherwise,  we  put  a 
premium  on  social  revolution.  The  isolated  position  of  the  rural  producer  pre- 
vents him  from  utilizinpf  concert  of  action  to  the  extent  that  urban  interests  mive 
alwa^rs  done.  The  individual  household,  which  is  the  unit  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States,  is  the  producer  and  the  laborer's  household  is  the  main 
consumer,  whose  economic  positions  this  inquiry  has  constantly  in  view.  This 
social  institution—the  free-farm  family — is  the  economic  unit  of  rural  prosperity. 

4.  THE  GROWTH  OF  CITIES  AS  CENTERS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

This  is  essentially  the  standpoint  of  agriculture  as  a  producing  interest.  Yet 
the  producinj^  interest  is  only  one  side  of  the  economic  development  arising  from 
the  larm  family.  The  other  side  is  revealed  in  the  marvelous  growth  of  our  cities 
as  centers  of  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products. 

In  the  normal  order  of  national  growth  the  farm  family  produces  a  surplus  of 

gopulation  as  well  as  of  products.  Out  of  this  surplus  population  the  cities  are 
rst  formed  and  then  replenished.  That  portion  of  the  farm  familv  which  is  not 
required  for  the  labor  of  the  farm  is  freed  to  find  a  field  where  its  labor  will  afford 
it  a  larger  return.  If  it  remained  on  the  farm  each  succeeding  generation  could 
get  but  a  diminishing  share  of  the  farm  income,  as  the  French  peasant  does  to-dav. 
Wherever  the  surplus  labor  of  the  farm  can  sell  its  services  more  advantaffeously 
to  commerce  or  industry  than  on  the  farm,  then  and  there  centers  for  the  con- 
sumption of  farm  products  arise.  The  greater  this  aggregation  of  population  in 
towns  and  cities  the  larger  the  consumption  of  surplus  tarm  products,  both  in 
volume  and  variety.  In  the  older  states  of  Europe  the  consuming  centers  tend  to 
outgrow  the  producing  areas  in  their  efforts  to  supply  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Hence  the  demand  for  American  farm  surplus,  xne  extent  to  which  the  farm 
family  can  throw  its  surplus  labor  into  the  labor  market  of  European  cities  is 
limited.  Consequently  this  surplus  is  turned  away  from  European  cities  to  found 
new  farm  families  in  the  New  World.  Therefore  agriculture  in  the  United  States 
has  hitherto  been  differently  situated,  owing  to  its  free  lands.  This  free  forma- 
tion of  farm  families  goes  on  until  the  point  of  diminishing  return  i>er  unit  of 
labor  in  the  farm  household  is  reached.  Then,  again,  the  family  reduces  its  labor 
force  by  throwing  off  surplus  labor  and  substituting  capital  in  the  form  of 
machinery. 

This  tendency  to  substitute  capital  for  labor  is  a  characteristic  of  all  modem 
agriculture,  but  preeminently  of  American  agriculture.  The  United  States 
stands  in  an  altogether  different  stage  of  development  as  compared  with  that  of 
western  Europe.  There  the  equilibrium  between  agricultural  production  and 
consumption  by  cities  is  wanting.  The  cities  consume  more  farm  products  than 
the  farms  can  produce  at  modem  prices.  This  is  more  so  in  Germany  than  in 
France,  whose  agricultural  policy  leans  more  toward  one  of  self-sufficiency.  But 
in  the  United  States  this  differentiation  of  the  national  population  into  rural  pro- 
ducers and  urban  consumers  of  surplus  farm  products  still  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental division  of  labor  in  our  economic  organization.  In  this  development  rural 
production  and  urban  consumption  are  complemental  functions.  As  the  urban 
population  increased,  the  producing  area  widened  in  the  most  favored  direc- 
tions to  meet  the  growing  demands  for  farm  products  at  home  and  abroad. 
Within  the  city  itself  markets  arose  and  that  economic  class  appeared  which  is 
occupied  with  the  task  of  adapting  the  farm  products  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and 
timeliness  to  the  wants  of  household  consumption.  In  the  country,  stretching 
ever  farther  away  from  this  aggn^egation  of  consumers,  systems  of  transporting 
the  surplus  to  the  city  arose. 

5.  THE  THREE  INTERESTS  IN  COMMERCIAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

This  commercial  system  unites  rural  producers  and  urban  consumers  into  a 
thi-eefold  nexus  of  interests.  The  system  is,  therefore,  analogous  to  a  bridge  but- 
tressed on  the  banks  of  a  stream  that  separates  these  producing  and  consuming 
communities,  each  of  which  seeks  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  other,  but  can  do  so 
only  through  the  agency  of  the  mercantile  system  of  distribution,  which  main- 
tains its  prestige  in  economic  societv  by  virtue  of  its  success  in  Supplying  the 
consuming  community  with  the  surplus  of  the  producing  community. 

The  distribution  of  the  products  of  farm  industry  has  oeen  a  perennial  subject 
of  legislation,  an  endless  occasion  of  class  conflict,  and  a  leading  issue  in  the 
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annals  of  human  enterprise.  When,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  jostice  or 
injustice  of  an  ezistinflr  system  of  distribution  comes  to  the  front,  the  part  not 
only  of  public  safety,  of  popular  contentment,  and  of  encouragement  to  inaividual 
industry  requires  that  tne  facts  in  the  situation  be  resolutely  faced  without  fear 
or  favor.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  analyze  the  conditions,  so  that  its  essen- 
tial features  may  be  brought  into  relief  ana  its  incidental  elements  relatively 
ignored.  Thus  only  may  the  mind  judge,  in  the  large,  of  the  real  issue,  relieved 
of  irrelevant  factors.  Thus  only  can  the  principles  of  prosperitv  be  grasx)ed  in 
the  rapid  succession  of  economic  changes.  Thus  only  can  the  problems  be  stated 
which  arise  when  we  attempt  to  apply  these  principles  to  existing  conditions  in 
this  effort  to  reformulate  a  statement  of  national  i)olicy.  Jn  this  effort  to  apply 
principles  to  conditions,  the  only  policy  which  can  finally  prevail  must  result  in 
a  practicable  adjustment  of  the  several  national  interests  one  to  another.  Such 
adjustment  will  be  workable  only  as  it  enables  each  and  all  to  share  equitably  in 
the  national  rural  income.  And  equitable  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  the  annual 
income  of  agriculture  means  not  only  that  none  of  the  agencies  of  enterprise  shaJl 
exhaust  the  share  of  any  other  agency  to  the  extent  of  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
that  a^ncy ,  but  that  each  shall  profit  by  the  prosperity  of  any  other  one.  Manu- 
facturing, commerce,  and  finance  can  not  prosper  permanently  at  the  exx)ense  of 
agriculture  without  tending  to  increase  the  cost  of  tne  raw  materials  and  of  labor, 
on  which  all  these  depend.  Any  such  increase  in  cost  lessens  the  competitive 
caxMicity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  with  other  nations.  The  holding  of  foreign 
markets  for  our  manufactures  and  of  foreign  fields  of  investment  for  our  financiers 
hinges  directly  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  agriculture. 

The  general  problem  of  distribution  looked  at  from  within  the  nation  is  one  of 
adjustment  of  these  three  economic  agencies  to  the  requirements  of  national 
prosperity.  These  a^ncies  have  been  called  into  existence  by  historic  forces. 
Their  utility  is  undeniable,  and  hence  their  elimination  is  not  part  of  our  problem* 
But  their  internal  organization  and  their  external  relations  are  questions  which 
national  policy  has  constantly  had  to  reconsider.  It  was  just  such  problems  as 
these— problems  arising  out  of  the  adjustment  of  agriculture  to  other  divisions 
of  economic  enterprise — ^that  first  gave  birth  .to  and  later  developed  the  science 
of  political  economy.  This  science  pointed'  out  to  statesmen  for  the  first  time  the 
principles  by  which  these  national  interests  must  be  gpilded  in  order  to  guarantee 
prosperity  at  home  and  prestige  abroad.  To-day  it  is  even  more  true  that  the 
only  scientific  instrument  known  to  modem  peoples  for  correcting  wrong  eco- 
nomic tendencies  and  coordinating  economic  interests  on  sound  lines  of  develop- 
ment is  found  in  economic  investigation. 

6.  THE  ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OP  THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  SYSTEM. 

The  first  thing  to  be  recognized  in  our  inquiry  is  the  nature  of  the  main  fact 
under  consideration.  We  have  first  to  point  out  that  the  system  of  distribution 
of  farm  products  is  essentially  a  speculative  system — a  system  of  risks  and  adjust- 
ments of  present  and  prospective  resources  to  present  and  prospective  needs 
among  communities,  local,  national,  and  international.  This  system  is  not, 
moreover,  a  matter  of  recent  invention.  It  is  the  product  of  our  own  economic 
history  as  a  land-loving  and  city-building  people.  Stated  in  the  form  of  propo- 
sitions, this  distributive  system  presents  itself  as  follows: 

I.  The  existing  system  of  distributing  that  portion  of  the  surplus  farm  products 
which  is  reauired  for  domestic  consumption  is  the  necessary  outgrowtn  of  the 
fundamental  division  of  labor  between  town  and  country  in  our  national  devel- 
opment. 

II.  This  distribution  of  surplus  farm  products,  regarded  as  a  commercial  sys- 
tem, is  a  development  out  of  tne  constantly  widening  distance  between  the  areas 
of  surplus  production  and  the  centers  of  consumption  arising  from  the  territorial 
expansion  of  the  United  States. 

III.  The  distribution  of  the  excess  of  surplus  farm  products  among  the  deficit 
nations  of  the  earth— that  is,  the  distribution  of  that  portion  not  required  for 
domestic  consumption — involves  so  many  elements  of  risk  to  capital  ana  labor  as 
to  make  this  world-wide  service  to  society  a  distinctively  speculative  business,  of 
an  altogether  too  hazardous  character  for  producers  or  consumers  to  render 
without  subjecting  society  to  still  greater  risks  of  providing  a  regular  food  supply. 

IV.  These  speculative  risks,  inseparable  from  tne  international  distribution  of 
surplus  farm  products,  have  inevitably  reacted  upon  producing  and  consuming 
nations  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  a  new  division  of  labor— that  of  capitalist- 
speculator,  whose  function  it  is  to  relieve  both  producer  and  consumer  of  the 
hazards  of  dislaibution,  so  that  the  surplus  of  one  portion  of  the  earth  may  regu- 
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larly  be  sapplied  to  the  deficient  portion  at  snch  a  price  as  will  in  the  lonff  mn  a 
little  more  tnan  balance  the  ^ins  and  losses  of  this  species  of  commercial  enter- 
prise without  unduly  enhancing  the  cost  to  the  consumer  or  unduly  depressing 
the  margin  of  profit  to  the  producer. 

7.  THE  PLAN  OF  THIS  INQUIRY  DEFINED  AND  DEVELOPED. 

The  first  object  of  an  expert  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  essential  facts  that  per- 
tain to  the  conditions  under  investigation.  The  second  object  is  to  state  the  lead- 
ing problems  that  arise  out  of  the  relation  of  the  several  interests  involved  in  the 
conoitions  being  investigated.  The  third  object  is  to  indicate  the  working  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  solution  of  the  problems  may  be  sought  in  the  effort  to  find 
lines  of  practicable  adjustment  of  the  several  interests  mvolved.  The  fourth 
object  is  to  suggest  some  comprehensive  policy  which,  under  existing  conditions 
and  in  the  light  of  these  principles,  would  seem  to  be  most  promotive  of  general 
prosperity. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  make  analysis  of  the  systems  of  distributing 
farm  proaucts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  bearing  of  such  systems  upon 
production  and  consumption.  The  main  line  of  investigation  concerns  itself 
with  the  economic  relations  which  any  feature  of  the  distributive  system  bears 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  producer  rather  than  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer.  Economic  theory  in  its  more  recent  development  nas  laid  most 
emphasis  upon  the  interests  of  the  consumer  as  the  determining  factor  in  giving 
value  to  the  product  of  labor.  Scientific  inquiry  has  possibly  on  this  account 
overlooked  much  of  importance  in  the  influence  which  the  distributive  system 
has  upon  productive  enterprise.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic organization  has  magnified  its  importance  more  than  the  agencies  of  com- 
merce have.  The  growth  of  cities  as  mstributin^  centers  from  small  towns  to 
commercial  emporia  within  the  last  quarter  of  this  century  illustrates  how  rap- 
idly the  agencies  of  distribution  have  grown  with  the  increase  of  consuming 
population  on  the  one  hand  and  the  progress  of  agricultural  production  on  the 
other.  Farms  have  multiplied  at  an  enormous  rate  since  1875,  and  the  nonf  arm- 
ing population  has  increased  at  a  wonderful  rate,  at  least  doublinc^  itself  within 
this  period.  But  neither  of  these  developments  can  compare  witn  the  develop- 
ment in  the  domain  of  commerce. 

Commerce  may,  for  our  purx>08e,  be  divided  into  two  main  movements:  First, 
the  distribution  of  the  raw  materials  of  rural  industry  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer. The  other  division  of  commercial  activity  concerns  itself  with  carrying 
manufactured  goods  back  to  the  producer  of  farm  products,  in  which  case  the 
farm  household  becomes  the  consuming  institution. 

The  connection  between  the  manufacturing  establishment  and  the  farm  is  a 
mercantile  relation.  The  character  of  this  relation  is  such  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  of  the  factory,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  economical  soundness  of  the  distributive  system.  Any  unduly  expensive 
method  of  distribution,  any  retention  of  a  belated  method  of  handling  commodities, 
any  excessive  use  of  capital  or  labor,  any  multiplication  of  intermediate  agencies 
of  trade,  will  tend  to  reduce  the  purchalsing  power  of  the  products  of  the  larm  as 
well  as  of  the  factory.  These  interests  are  so  widely  separated  under  the  present 
organization  of  distribution  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  makeinq[uiry  at  freauent 
intervals  into  the  economic  efficiency  or  inefficiencv  of  this  highly  developed 
branch  of  our  social  service.  Periods  of  agricultural  depression  have  frequently 
forced  such  inquiry  to  the  front.  Periods  of  industrial  revolution ,  such  as  the  one 
through  which  manufacturing  industries  have  now  x>assed  from  the  small  to  the 
large  form  of  industrial  organization,  have  always  made  such  inquiries  a  neces- 
sity of  national  prosperity.  Not  only,  therefore,  have  the  interests  of  individual 
classes,  but  also  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  required  a  x>eriodical  investi- 
gation of  the  soundness  of  the  distributive  machinery. 

Of  the  two  divisions  of  distribution  mentioned  above,  this  inquiry  is  concerned 
with  that  part  of  the  process  which  is  taken  up  with  the  disposal  of  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farm,  with  the  relation  of  this  system  to  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  producer.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
economical  thought  of  the  nation  is  awakemng  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  improving  the  commercial  relations  of  agriculture.  The  failure  of 
the  thousands  of  cooperative  societies  comprise  so  many  criticisms  of  commercial 
conditions.  It  has  become  evident  that  rural  prosperity  means  high  rural  pur- 
chasing power,  and  high  rural  purchasing  power  means  economical  access  to  cen- 
ters of  consumption.  The  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  dis- 
tributing his  surplus  consistent  with  natural  advantages  of  shipment  and  the 
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ordinaiT  profit  on  capitalized  facilities  of  transportation.  Every  river  and  every 
port  belongs  as  much  to  the  producer  of  surplus  farm  products  as  it  does  to  the 
-  manufacturer  and  to  the  merchant,  as  an  economical  agency  in  finding  a  market 
for  his  surplus.  Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  clearly  presented  this  right  of 
the  rural  producer  to  the  cheapest  access  to  the  world^s  markets  in  his  annual 
message  of  1898  in  the  following  declaration: 

"  It  18  said  that  the  connnerce  tributary  to  New  York  City  has  been  checked  and 
discouraged  by  a  too  narrow  policy  prevailing  there  with  reference  to  terminal 
facilities.  If  this  is  true  that  policy  should  be  corrected,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
pursued  by  the  city  or  by  individuals.  The  facilities  of  New  York  belong  not  to 
the  city  or  even  to  the  State,  but  to  the  country.  If  by  location  she  is  the  best 
point  of  shipment  to  foreign  markets  for  Western  farmers,  then  her  advantages 
should  be  open  no  more  to  a  Broadway  merchant  than  to  a  Kansas  farmer;  and 
the  rights  of  the  latter  should  not  be  abridged  by  restrictions  or  charges  which 
would  drive  him  to  Galveston  or  New  Orleans.  Every  citizen  in  this  country  has 
a  right  to  get  to  the  sea  with  his  product,  no  matter  whether  he  lives  on  the  coast 
or  not,  ana  he  should  not  be  subjected  when  there  to  unreasonable  demands  from 
those  who  have  accommodations  which  he  is  obliged  to  employ."  ^ 

.8.  POPULAR  CONCEPTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  DISTRIBUTION. 

Agricultural  enterprise  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  may  be  char- 
acterized as  generally  undercapitalized,  in  many  or  most  parts  undermanned,  and 
still  dominated  by  the  historic  tendency  toward  an  increase  of  productive  farm 
acreage.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  best  ^rt  of  the  once  splendid  public  domain 
has  been  approfiriated,  and  that  comparatively  very  little  good  agricultural  land 
remains  open  to  settlement,  it  still  remains  true  that  this  land  movement  is  the 
key  to  the  American  agricultural  economy.  Legal  preemption  of  land  is  a  long 
ways,  from  its  economic  development,  and  the  proportion  of  unimproved  to 
improved  acreage  already  incorporated  in  farms  is  still  so  great  as  to  make  the 
land  factor  by  sdl  odds  the  most  important  economic  factor  in  the  question  of 
farm  policy  in  the  United  States.  The  presence  of  imdeveloped  cheap  lands, 
where  labor  and  capital  are  scarce  and  dear,  not  onlv  determines  what  kinds  of 
products  shall  be  produced;  it  likewise  determines  tne  level  of  prices  at  which 
all  similar  products  must  pass  into  the  markets.  The  wheat,  the  com,  the  live 
stock  raisea  on  that  portion  of  the  land  which  produces  with  the  least  economic 
outlay  per  unit  of  product  still  continues  to  determine  the  lower  level  of  prices 
at  wmcn  all  such  products  shall  pass  into  the  world  market.  The  upper  level  of 
prices,  which  is  not  reached  so  long  as  the  productive  output  increases  more  rap- 
idly than  consumption,  is  determined  by  tnat  considerable  portion  of  the  crop 
which  is  produced  with  the  maximum  expenditure  of  economic  resources.  Farm 
prices  range  in  the  long  run  between  these  two  levels.  The  price  level  in  the 
domestic  market  follows  closely  the  lower  level  of  values  fixed  by  the  world  mar- 
ket. So  that,  under  historic  conditions  of  very  rapid  expansion  in  production 
by  increased  area,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  unit  of  these  farm  products  was 
more  and  more  determined  by  the  low-cost  offerings  of  the  entire  world.  This 
fact  makes  the  a^cultural  situation  in  the  United  States  a  part  of  the  world- 
wide system  of  distribution  comprehended  in  the  mechanism  of  the  world  mar- 
ket. The  present  position  of  land  as  an  economic  agent  in  supplying  man  with 
subsistence  explains  the  low  level  of  farm  prices  the  world  over.  Land  is  now 
and  has  for  many  decades  been  the  cheapest  factor  in  the  production  of  farm 
products.  The  rate  of  interest  on  capital  m  recent  times  has  oeen  and  still  is  too 
high  and  the  wages  of  labor  too  exx)ensive  to  enable  agriculture  to  compete  with 
commerce  or  manufacturing  for  command  over  these  other  two  productive  agents 
at  the  prevailing  level  of  prices.  Therefore  national  policy  has  made  it  easy 
since  the  middle  of  the  present  century  to  command  cheap  land  as  family  prop- 
erty, to  wait  for  the  natural  increase  in  the  farm  household  for  the  labor  sujjply 
needed  to  take  up  the  newer  or  improve  the  older  lands,  and  to  depend  mainly 
on  the  progress  of  society  to  increase  the  capital  value  of  farm  property. 

The  adjustment  of  the  different  parts  of  national  society  to  the  course  of  this 
development  is,  possibly,  the  mam  economic  keynote  in  American  history. 
Throughout  all  this  movement  there  runs  a  current  of  agrarian  discontent. 
Wherever  that  discontent  found  expression  in  the  past  it  took  the  form  of  agita- 
tion against  an  imperfect  and  inefiicient  system  of  commercial  distribution. 

This  view  of  the  commercial  system  is  not,  therefore,  a  passing  phase  of  rural 
opinion.    It  is  a  historic  conviction  which  has  taken  successive  shapes  in  public 

>  Report  of  the  New  York  Commerce  CommiBsion,  1900,  p.  A. 
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policy. 
It  Rave 


Our  financial  history  previons  to  the  civil  war  is  full  of  this  conviction. 
It  gave  birth  in  more  recent  times,  for  example,  to  granger  legislation  of  the 
Central  and  Northwestern  States,  as  represented  in  the  Potter  law  requiring  rail- 
roads in  Wisconsin  to  charge  not  above  a  fixed  rate.  It  later  took  the  form  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act,  and  about  the  same  time  found  expression  in  a  still 
more  general  development— the  antitrust  acts  on  the  statute  books  of  aknost  every 
State  of  the  Union,  except  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  For  industrial  and  com- 
mercial corporations  are  primarilv  regulators  of  the  relations  between  producers 
and  consumers.  Whatever  the  forms  they  take,  or  whenever  the^r  force  them- 
selves into  public  consideration,  there  is  a  permanent  bod^  of  conviction  which 
regards  them  as  embodying  the  economic  iniquity  of  existing  systems  for  thedis- 
tnbution  of  surplus  farm  values.  So  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  probably 
no  impression  more  deeply  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  rural  population  of  the 
United  States  than  this,  that  the  existing  system  of  distributing  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts between  producers  and  consumers  is  so  organized  and  operated  as  to  yield 
a  minimum  return  to  capital  and  labor  employed  in  agriculture  and  a  TnaTimntn 
return  to  capital  and  business  capacity  employed  in  commercial  distribution. 
According  to  this  view  the  distributer  pays  tne  producer  only  enough  to  make 
sure  of  a  sufficient  supply;  to  pay  anything  less  than  this  minimum  would  not 
bring  into  market  so  much  as  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay  for,  and  so  would 
lessen  the  distributer's  volume  of  business;  to  pay  anything  more  than  the  mini- 
mum would  bring  into  market  a  supply  in  excess  of  what  the  consumer  is  willing 
to  pay  for,  and  so  leave  part  of  the  supply  on  the  distributer's  hands.  Within 
these  two  limits,  of  the  willingness  of  producers  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
and  of  consumers  to  furnish  a  sufficient  demand,  lies  the  broad  domain  of  com- 
mercial distribution,  whose  combined  agencies  tend  to  minimize  the  rewards  of 
af^culture  and  maximize  the  profits  of  trade.  Such  is  the  current  conception  of 
distribution.' 

The  agencies  of  distribution  ordinarily  charged  with  finding  a  market  for  sur- 
plus farm  products  vary,  of  course,  with  the  degree  of  development  of  the  dis- 
tributive system.  Regardiujg^  them  as  a  system  of  separate  agencies,  they  may  be 
divided  into  four  main  divisions.  In  the  more  complex  mecmmism  of  marketing 
this  species  of  commodities  there  are  (1)  the  local  buyer  or  sMpper  from  the 
producing  district  to  the  centers  of  concentration  or  consumption;  (2)  the  trans- 
porting agencies  (railways,  steamships,  etc.)  connecting  the  areas  of  production 
with  the  centers  of  population;  (8)  the  commission  merchants,  warenousemen, 
and  wholesale  dealers  who  collect  and  disburse  the  stocks  of  the  various  products, 
and  (4)  the  retailer  whose  part  is  to  supply  consumers  with  these  commodities  in 
quantities  and  qualities  to  suit  the  requirements  of  his  particular  class  of  cus- 
tomers. These  four  classes  of  distributers  apparently  comprise  ail  the  interests 
that  enter  into  the  work  of  selling  the  surplus  crops  of  the  farm. 

9.  DEVELOPMENT  OP  SURPLUS  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  distribution  of  farm  products  has  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
farm  family  is  no  longer  the  leading  consumer  of  the  products  of  its  own  labor. 
In  the  modem  industry  of  f armine,  farming  is  for  a  commercial  surplus.  The 
total  national  farm  income  is  made  up  of  ml  the  products  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  for  a  given  farm  year.  This  aggregate  is  then  divided  into  two 
X>ortions,  a  minor  portion  of  which  is  consumed  or  retained  on  the  farm  in  the 
maintenance  of  life,  labor,  buildings,  implements,  machinery,  and  soil.  The 
other  greater  portion  constitutes  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm,  and  these  are 
the  portions  that  enter  into  the  market. 

The  farm  market  may  be  considered  either  in  its  most  local  sense,  as  a  village 
store  where  smaller  portions  of  the  farm  surplus  are  frequently  exchanged  for  the 
needs  of  the  family;  or  it  may  be  regarded,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  more  or  less 
distant  center  of  consumption,  as  in  the  case  of  city  markets  to  which  products 
are  forwarded  by  wagon  or  by  rail  either  from  the  farms  directly  or  through 
local  buyers  who  collect,  grade,  and  pack  the  products  for  more  ^tant  shipment. 
In  the  third  place,  the  farm  market  is  identical  with  the  world  market  and  the 
distance  between  the  farm  and  the  place  of  consumption  may  be  as  far  apart  as 
San  Francisco  is  from  Liverpool.  The  local  market,  the  city  market,  and  the 
forei^  market  are  the  three  concentric  circles  of  distribution  which  have  grown 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  country.  Each  of  these  markets  has  its  own  iniuience 
in  farm  prices. 

1  Ex-Senator  W.  A.  Peffcr  ably  formulated  this  popular  conception  of  the  producer'a  position 
in  hia  The  Farmer't  Side^  his  Troubles  and  their  Remedy. 
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The  deyelopment  of  the  distributive  organism  is  a  measnre  of  the  progress  of 
agricnlttiral  conditions  in  the  United  Stetes.  Originally  the  settlers  on  land 
regarded  the  farm  largely  as  a  self-sufficing  mode  of  life,  much  as  the  Boers  of 
South  Africa.  Whatever  distribution  there  was,  was  made  once  or  twice  a  week, 
month,  or  year  in  return  for  the  needs  of  the  farm  household.  With  the  opening 
of  the  mterior,  first  by  means  of  turnpikes,  then  by  canals,  and  lastly  by  railroads, 
the  problem  of  distribution  was  materially  changed.  One  of  the  first  effects  of 
each  such  improvement  was  seen  in  the  increased  variety  of  farm  products.  As 
long  as  the  farm  was  self-sufficing  it  produced  what  its  members  and  animals 
required.  Any  other  surplus  was  of  minor  importance  for  want  of  facilities  to 
get  it  to  market;  but  the  advance  of  cheaper  methods  of  transportation  to  the 
mterior  called  for  the  diversification  of  production  commensurate  with  the  whole 
range  of  demand  of  local,  Eastern^  ana  foreign  consumers.  Rotation  of  crops 
then  ensued  for  the  first  time.  This  gradually  forced  upon  each  productive  area 
the  problem  of  selecting  those  crops  for  which  their  soil  and  climate  were  best 
adapted.  These  factors  of  soil  and  climate  are  fundamental  in  the  division  of  the 
country  into  the  areas  of  surplus  production.  And  these  areas  have  each  of  them 
a  separate  part  in  the  problem  of  distribution. 

The  productive  areas  of  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  may  roughly  be  divided 
into  three  main  belts:  First,  the  cotton  belt  on  the  south,  extending  northward 
to  a  line  dravm  from  the  mouth  of  'Chesapeake  Bay  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Secondly,  the  interior  zo^e  of  the  central  plain  lying  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  exten^ng  from  Ohio  westward  including  the  States  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  The  characteristic  products  of  this  belt  of  States  are 
winter  wheat,  com ,  oats,  and  live  stock.  These  products  form  the  chief  elements  of 
the  traffic  of  railroads,  rivers,  and  lakes.  The  tnird  region  lies  north  of  the  forty- 
fourtii  parallel  of  latitude,  and  its  characteristic  product  is  spring  wheat.  This 
productive  area  spreads  out  northward  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
mcluding  the  ten  or  eleven  States  lying  between  these  two  bodies  of  water  divided 
by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  eastern  end  of  this  belt  of  territory  the  surplus 
farm  products  are  concentrated  atDuluth  and  Minneapolis,  the  latter  of  which  is 
the  world's  largest  market  for  spring  wheat,  both  for  distribution  and  for  con- 
sumption. The  mills  of  this  city  alone  consume  annually  65,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  wheat  flour.  At  the  western  end  of  this  northern- 
most belt  of  farm  coimtry  neither  the  facilities  for  consumption  nor  the  agencies 
for  distribution  have  had  so  remarkable  a  development;  but  if  the  commercial 
outlook  for  the  distribution  of  American  farm  products  in  the  East  is  not  decep- 
tive, the  new  Northwest  on  the  Pacific  is  destinea  to  a  development  second  to  none 
known  to  American  commerce.  The  possibilities  of  oriental  consumption,  as 
pointed  out  by  President  J.  J.  Hill  among  others  recently,  and  the  necessity  of 
competition  with  Siberian  production  under  the  developing  genius  of  Russia  in  the 
East— these  things  together  constitute  a  problem  of  distribution  on  a  scale  which 
will  require  the  best  commercial  £[enius  of  the  country  to  solve  it  with  advantage 
to  the  producing  and  distributing  interests  of  our  own  country  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  consuming  multitudes  in  the  lands  of  the  East.  What  is  true  of  wheat  is 
no  less  true  of  cotton,  whose  commercial  distribution  has  more  recently  shifted 
to  the  southwestern  gulf  ports  of  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  while  new  centers  of 
consumption  have  risen  abroad  in  the  East  and  at  home  in  the  Carolinas. 

If  we  look  at  the  question  of  distribution  from  this  standpoint,  namely,  that  of 
our  international  market,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  products,  cotton  and  wheat, 
are  the  dominant  factors  in  the  relation  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  to  the 
world  market.  They  comprise  the  chief  connection  of  the  American  farm  with 
the  foreign  market.  They  give  our  country  its  largest  purchasing  power  abroad. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  the  American  farm,  through  its  relation  to  the 
foreign  demand  for  its  surplus,  is  not  only  the  source  of  our  internal  commerce, 
but  is  also  the  measure  of  American  commerce  with  the  outer  world. 

This  connection  between  the  country's  agriculture  and  the  country's  commer- 
cial activity  is  close  and  vital,  but  not  always  the  same.  The  level  of  prices  at 
which  the  farm  surplus  is  sold  is  determined  primarily  by  that  considerable  por- 
tion of  surplus  which  passes  out  into  the  world  market,  where  all  other  surpluses 
compete  for  purchasers.  Agricultural  prices  in  the  United  States  are  depend- 
ent on  conditions  of  production  throughout  the  world,  over  which  the  national 
powers  have  no  direct  control.  But  the  determining  factor  is  the  proportion  of 
the  surplus  sold  at  home  or  abroad.  The  relation  between  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  market  for  our  leading  stapled  has  generally  been  expressed  oy  our  pro- 
ducing interests  in  the  expression  so  commonly  heard:  **  Our  prices  are  fixed  in 
Liverpool."  Both  the  wheat  grower  of  the  Northwest  and  the  cotton  planter  of 
the  South  let  the  matter  rest  at  that.    That  was  precisely  the  attitude  of  the  pro- 
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dncer  of  com  in  the  Central  West  ten  or  more  ^ears  ago.  Bat  his  ontlook  does 
not  end  there.  While  others  were  seeking  a  wider  market  for  surplus  com  the 
farmer  took  to  stock  feeding  and  converted  the  com  into  pork  and  heef  at  a  g^reatly 
enhanced  value  over  the  market  price  for  this  cereal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  by- 
products of  such  conversion.  A  similar  change  in  the  cotton-^prowing  economy 
has  come  through  the  commercial  use  of  cofcton  seed,  but  a  still  greater  gain  to 
farm  value  of  products  has  been  made  in  the  rise  of  cotton  mills  nearer  to  the 
sources  of  the  raw  material.  The  system  of  distribution  of  our  cereals  will  not 
have  reached  its  legitimate  development  until  everv  farm  product  shall  have 
found  a  higher  value  in  a  market  nearer  home  than  the  foreign  market  is  paying 
for  it.  Apart  from  the  effect  of  protective  laws  in  raising  the  level  of  farm  prices 
at  home  above  that  paid  abroad,  the  distribution  of  raw  materials  is  always  more 
exx)ensive  than  that  of  the  products  derived  from  them.  Dairying  is  possibly  the 
best  illustration  of  this  principle  of  concentrating  values  of  farm  products  before 
they  enter  the  distributive  process  from  producer  to  consumer.  It  seldom  pays 
to  ship  butter  from  New  England  to  Old  England  because  the  price  received  at 
home  is  so  high  that  shippers  can  not  make  any  profit  on  it  by  exporting. 

Surplus  distribution,  it  is  evident,  has  changed  greatly  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury. More  and  more  the  farm  becomes  a  converter  of  simple  natural  values  into 
higher  commercial  values  before  the  actual  process  of  distribution  begins.  The 
farm  and  the  farm  surplus  change  with  the  aemands  of  the  consumer.  The  rise 
of  the  speculative  distributer  is  proof  that  the  farmer  has  not  found  himself 
capable  of  discharging  this  distributive  function. 

10.  THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUNCTION  OF  SPECULATION. 

Why  has  commercial  distribution  in  the  United  States  become  so  largely  iden- 
tified with  a  speculative  class  of  trading  capitalists?  The  answer  .is,  that  it  has 
been  found  best  for  the  producing  and  the  consuming  interests  of  the  community 
that  the  risks  of  distribution  should  be  localized  in  a  separate  commercial  class 
whose  members  are  in  a  position  to  inform  themselves  as  to  all  the  factors,  past, 
present,  and  prospective,  affecting  the  future  course  of  prices.  If  the  risks  of  dis- 
tribution fell  upon  the  farmer,  it  would  increase  materially  the  risks  of  capital 
required  and  thus  raise  the  rate  of  interest  he  should  have  to  pay  as  producer, 
because  increased  risks  always  raise  the  rate  of  interest.  This  would  increase  the 
cost  of  production  and  consequently  tend  to  reduce  consumption  by  rise  of  price 
to  consumers.  Such  rise  of  price  oeyond  a  certain  point  would  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  trade.  If  consumers  assumed  the  risks  of  aistribution  there  would  be 
very  inadequate  provision  for  the  future.  Irreg^ular  supply  of  subsistence  soon 
breaks  down  the  economic  efficiency  of  consumers,  besides  impairing  their  regu- 
lar consuming  capacity  as  customers  of  the  producer.  Hence  the  community — 
producers,  traders,  and  consumers — ^all  suffer  together.'  Regularity  in  supply  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  is  a  great  desideratum  in  economic  welfare,  but  it  is  so 
automatic  a  process  that  we  really  do  not  notice  how  it  is  accomplished.  The 
work  is  done  through  the  medium  of  a  market  price;  a  hifl^her  price  brings  forth 
more,  a  lower  price  l)rings  forth  less.  Now  it  is  the  speculator  who  has  to  decide 
in  advance  on  the  price  at  which  a  regpilar  supply  will  in  all  probability  be  forth- 
coming from  producers  in  sufficient  Quantity  to  meet  the  regular  rec^uirements  of 
the  consumer.  One  speculator  mignt  place  the  future  market  price  too  high, 
another  too  low,  but  as  a  class  they  correct  and  check  one  another.  It  is  to  their 
interest  as  distributers  to  call  fortn  all  that  the  consumer  will  take,  and  no  more. 
Speculators  as  a  class  are,  therefore,  interested  primarily  in  a  correct  jud^ent, 
as  nuch  so  as  is  either  the  producer  or  the  consumer  of  the  product  in  which  the 
trader  si)eculates.  If,  for  instance,  the  Liverpool  wheat  speculators  should, 
through  an  error  of  judgment  or  calculation,  set  the  price  of  May  wheat  10  cents 
below  the  correct  worm  price,  the  surplus  stock  would  meanwhile  be  disturbed 
elsewhere  until  the  shortage  in  the  Liverpool  supply  became  evident  from  a  rise 
in  the  price  paid  by  consumers.  This  w.ould  bring  some  of  the  misdirected  ship- 
ments to  Liverpool,  but  not  so  much  as  if  the  blunder  had  not  been  made  in  the 
beginning;  other  places,  whose  si)eculator8  more  correctly  anticipated  future 
prices,  would  supply  themselves  more  fully  than  usual.  Thus  the  volume  of  trade 
at  Liverpool  would  be  reduced  by  a  valuation  too  low  to  bring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply; the  consumer's  customary  demand  would  be  inadequately  supplied  at  the 
undervalued  price,  and  the  total  expensea  of  distribution  increased  by  the  defect- 
ivejudgment  of  the  si)eculator. 

These  two  kinds  of  services  are  peculiar  to  si)eculative  distribution— the  services 
of  assuming  the  risks  that  arise  from  changes  in  the  relation  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply, and  the  servi^^es  of  giving  the  right  direction  to  the  commodities  available  for 
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consamption.  Even  in  f  amiBe-stxicken  India  the  Gk>yenmient  regards  specula- 
tave  dismbntion  of  supplies  as  on  the  whole  far  more  ef&cient  than  any  bureau- 
cratic distribution  coma  be.  Without  this,  modem  markets  would  be  deprived 
of  a  very  great  share  of  their  efiSciency  in  serving  producers  and  consumers.  In 
fact,  those  who  have  tiiou^ht  out  the  subject  most  thoroughly  have  found  in  this 
directive  work  of  speculation  the  chief  justification  for  its  existence.  Where  gov- 
ernment has  assumed  even  part  of  the  risks  of  crop  distribution,  as  in  Bussia,  piles 
of  wheat  rot  in  one  section  while  people  starve  in  the  next. 

**  The  central  feature,,"  says  Professor  Emery, "  in  the  economic  orgajujBation  of 
modem  society  is  the  market.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  the  ' 
production  and  distribution  of  commodities  are  carried  on  with  a  view  to  their 
exchange.  The  regulator  of  exchange,  and  therefore  of  production,  is  value. 
Consequently  the  producer  will  expend  his  energies  on  such  commodities  as  will 
have  the  greatest  market  value  as  compared  witii  the  expenses  of  production,  just 
as  the  merchant  will  take  them  to  the  market  where  they  will  command  the  high- 
est price.  But  this  adjustment  of  production  and  mstribution  according  to 
values  will  be  accurate  only  when  he  thinks  he  can  get  a  return  greater  than  his 
outlay.  The  merchant  buys  only  when  he  thinks  he  can  sell  at  a  higher  price. 
In  both  cases  there  is  always  the  risk  that- before  the  production  is  completed  or 
the  sale  made  the  value  of  the  commodity  may  fall.  Similarly,  there  is  a  chance 
that  it  may  rise.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a  loss,  in  the  other  a  gain,  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  the  merchant.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  test  of  the  perfection 
of  the  organization  of  trade  is  the  promptness  with  which  such  changes  are 
learned  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  are  predicted.  It  is  by  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  this  fact  that  one  comes  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  organized 
speculation.  If  it  is  found  to  be  the  means  of  making  the  needed  prediction^  it 
will  also  prove  itself  the  chief  directive  influence  in  the  economic  field  in  which 
it  "prevails."' 

Speculative  dealings  in  farm  products  have  then  these  three  facts  to  consider: 
The  distance  between  producer  and  consumer,  concentration  and  distribution  of. 
surplus  crops  at  the  ri^ht  times  and  places,  and  the  formation  of  a  business  judg- 
ment based  on  the  ratio  of  the  visible  supply  of  the  world's  grain  and  cotton,  for 
example,  to  the  customary  demand  of  its  consuming  communities.  The  scope  of 
this  task  of  forming  a  judgment  ux>on  world-wide  conditions,  and  forming 
it  accurately  enough  to  stake  millions  of  capital  upon  it,  is  perhaps  the  heaviest 
hazard  in  our  whole  modem  economic  organization  of  society.  But  some  class 
of  investors  must  do  it,  or  consumers  must  pay  a  higher  price  for  their  product, 
and  producers  must  be  content  to  enter  this  market  with  fewer  comjwtitors  ready 
to  buy  and  carry  their  surplus.  Producers  and  consumers  together,  without  the 
sx)eculative  mechanism  at  work,  would  have  to  divide  the  risks  of  distribution 
between  them.  Neither  of  these  interests  is  prepared  to  do  this.  Soimd  com- 
mercial policy  is  the  best  served  by  a  rational  division  of  distributive  labor,  in 
which  economic  freedom  and  economic  responsibility  are  e<^ually  respected. 

The-economic  services  of  speculative  agencies  engaged  in  distributing  farm 
products  are  threefold: 

1.  They  localize  industrial  risks  among  a  commercial  class  whose  special  func- 
tion it  is  to  dLstribute  surplus  supplies  over  deficit  times  and  places  in  such  a  way 
as  to  lessen  the  uncertainty  of  producers  and  consumers. 

2.  They  relieve  producers  and  consumers  from  carrying  a  whole  year's  stock, 
enabling  the  former  to  convert  his  crop  promptly  into  cash  capital  and  the  latter 
to  supmy  himself  as  Ms  periodical  needs  may  require  without  enhancing  prices 
beyond  the  ordinary  rate  of  risks  and  returns  of  such  capital  investments. 

8.  Competition  of  speculative  dealers  tends  more  than  any  other  force  to  reduce 

Erofits  of  these  agencies  to  a  minimum  per  unit  of  commodity  handled.  Beleased 
rozfi  other  economic  functions,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  seek  to  reduce  the  risks 
of  distribution  to  a  minimum.  By  expert  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
that  involve  risks  the  hazardous  elements  are  gradually  limited  if  not  entirely 
eliminated. 

11.  WHAT  MAKES  FABM  PBICES. 

By  farm  prices  is  here  meant  the  net  value  of  farm  products  to  the  producer 
upon  delivery  at  the  local  market.  When  the  farmer  nas  shipped  to  a  distant 
market,  the  net  price  is  the  price  at  the  destination  less  cost  of  shipping  and  other 
charges  incident  to  placing  ma  products  uixm  the  distant  market.  Farm  prices  are, 
therefore,  the  lowest  prices  for  farm  proaucts.  Everybody  else  x>ays  more  than 
the  farmer  receives.    Between  the  farmer  and  the  wholesale  market  the  local 

1 H.  C.  Emery,  Specolaaon  on  Stock  and  Produce  Wxchangee  of  the  United  States,  pp.  101-& 
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buyer  generally  intervenes.    The  price  which  the  local  buyer  pays  rises  or  falls 
-with  the  demand  in  the  wholesale  centers  to  which  the  local  buyer  ships  his  sup- 

Slies.  The  local  buyer  receives  his  prices  from  the  wholesale  centers  through  the 
ealers  or  commission  men.  The  price  to  be  xiaid  the  producer  in  the  country 
for  a  given  day  is  determined  by  the  trade  interests  in  the  lar^e  receiving  centers 
on  the  basis  of  commercial  conditions.  They  act  either  individually  or  collect- 
ively in  sending  out  their  quotations  to  local  buyers,  stating  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  willing  to  receive  products  of  the  character  in  which  the^  deal. 

The  question  whether  dealers  in  such  distributing  centers  act  individually  as 
firms  or  collectively  as  the  representatives  of  the  market  taken  as  a  whole  at  that 
place  depends  upon  conditions  which  are  constantly  changing.  Different  dealers 
m  farm  products  of  the  same  kind  have  different  classes  of  customers  and  handle 
different  grades  of  products.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the 
motive  for  combination  to  control  prices  may  be  entirely  wanting.  The  distinc- 
tively wholesale  trade  has  always  some  such  division  of  labor  by  which  different 
firms  confine  themselves  more  or  less  to  sx)ecific  features  of  the  Ixade.  Wherever 
this  is  the  case  a  combination  to  fix  prices  in  general  for  a  great  variety  of  kinds 
and  grades  on  farm  products  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  comparatively  small  number  of  traders  handle  the  receipts  from  a 
given  territory  and  are  likely  to  come  into  competition  one  with  anotner  it  is  a 
fact  that  an  understanding  is  frequently  arrived  at  by  which  a  price  is  fixed. 

Of  course  no  such  understanding  can  be  inflexible,  because  a  failure  to  call 
forth  a  sufficient  supply  from  farmers  at  a  given  price  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
customers  supplied  oy  the  wholesale  trade  of  a  given  city.  If,  for  example,  a 
Pittsburg  dealer  in  poultry  is  party  to  an  understanding  not  to  'p&y  more  than  11 
cents  per  dozen  for  w  est  Virginia  eggs,  and  that  price  fails  to  bring  to  the  Pitts- 
burg market  enough  for  him  to  supply  the  retailers  whom  he  regularly  furnishes 
with  eggs  in  25  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  either 
raise  the  price,  in  spite  of  the  understanding  with  his  fellow-dealers,  or  must  go 
into  a  territory,  such  as  eastern  Ohio,  where  the  farm  price  of  eggs  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  in  West  Vir^nia.  Hence,  though  a  temporary  understanding 
may  exist  to  prevent  comx>etition  within  a  given  area  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale 
trade  for  supplies,  all  such  understandings  must  be  based  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  price  to  command  a  sufficient  supply  to  enable  each  wholesale  dealer  to  nold 
his  retail  customers;  otherwise  the  retailer  would  be  obliged  to  turn  to  other 
wholesale  dealers  with  whom  he  is  apt  to  establish  trade  relations  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  gradually  displace  or  actively  compete  with  the  house  on  which  he 
had  previously  depended  for  his  re^ar  supplies.  The  maintenance  of  trade 
relations  between  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  rests  very  largely  on  regularity  of 
supply  and  fair  treatment  in  the  matter  of  prices. 

Aiiother  fact  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  any  important  center  of  dis- 
tribution to  depress  farm  prices.  Eiven  the  wholesale  dealer  who  depends  on  the 
daily  rural  supply  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  retail  trade  is  obliged  to  take  into 
account  the  prices  which  other  receiving  centers  are  paying  for  the  same  products. 
The  price  at  Pittsburg  can  not  be  much  lower,  if  any  lower,  than  the  price  at 
Cincinnati  in  the  territory  where  the  two  cities  compete,  nor  can  the  Cincinnati 
price  be  for  any  length  of  time  out  of  line  with  that  of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  or 
with  prices  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets.  By  no  possible  arrangement  can 
the  wnolesale  trade  in  any  one  of  these  centers  depress  farm  prices  for  any  length 
of  time  much  below  what  the  other  centers  are  willing  to  pay,  beyond  a  slight 
advantage  in  freight  rates  which  one  may  have  over  the  others,  ana  the  competi- 
tion of  these  markets  in  equidistant  territory  is  usually  so  active  as  to  bring  about 
practically  equivalent  freight  rates  from  the  farmer's  shipping  point  to  the  com- 
I)eting  markets.  In  fact,  tne  greatest  force  in  the  distributive  system  making  for 
reduction  of  distributing  expenses  of  handling  farm  products  is  tne  competition  of 
the  wholesale  markets  in  large  distributing  centers  for  the  products  of  the  farm 
originating  in  the  territory  from  which  two  or  more  cities  draw  their  daily  sup- 
plies. A  lower  or  a  higher  price  in  one  of  these  markets  than  is  offered  m  any 
other  turns  the  tide  in  the  direction  of  the  other  and  practically  eliminates  the 
supply  from  the  former  market.  A  wholesale  market  which  keeps  itself  out  of  line 
witn  other  markets  simply  takes  its  own  life  by  attempting  to  maintain  an  unduly 
low  farm  price.  As  a  rule,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  necessities  of  the  retau 
trade  for  a  regular  supply  from  wholesale  centers  and  the  competition  among 
wholesale  cities  for  a  regular  supply  from  productive  areas  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  any  single  market  to  operate  a  combination  to  depress  farm  prices 
much  below  the  level  wnich  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand  justify.  Although 
it  may  be  true  that  a  temporary  depression  ot  prices  through  combination  occa- 
sionally occurs,  it  is  equally  true  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  decline  in  prioes 
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arises  from  an  trndtie  increase  in  production  or  an  nndne  decrease  in  consmnption. 
Of  conrse  the  wholesale  trade  is  bent  upon  getting  what  it  needs  at  the  lowest 
possible  i)rice  consistent  i;Hth  good  quality.  The  wholesaler  is  not  concerned  with 
the  question  whether  the  proancer  is  doing  a  losing  business.  In  a  conference 
between  the  milk  producers  supplying  New  York  City  and  the  New  York  Milk 
Elxchange,  which  distributes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  milk  consumed  in  that 
city,  the  producing  interests  attainted  to  explain  that  they  were  losing  money  in 
supplying  milk  to  the  exchange  at  2  cents  per  quart.  The  Milk  Exchange  replied 
that  at  that  price  it  could  get  all  the  milk  tnat  was  necessary  to  supply  its  custom- 
ers and  that  the  question  of  whether  the  farmers  of  the  five  States  lying  around 
New  York  City  could  furnish  milk  at  that  price  was  not  a  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  distributer.  The  position  of  the  distributer  is  always  exx>eri- 
mental.  If,  at  a  given  farm  price,  a  simcient  supply  is  forthcoming,  the  experiment 
is  a  success.  If  much  less  than  a  sufficient  supply  or  much  more  than  a  sufficient 
supply  is  forthcoming  at  that  price,  then  the  experiment  is  a  failure,  because  the 
denciency  in  the  one  case  results  in  the  failure  to  supply  the  demand  of  consumers, 
and  the  surplus  in  the  other  case  deteriorates  in  quality,  decreases  the  profits  of 
the  distributer,  or,  where  the  milk  is  disposed  of  at  its  butter  value,  as  in  Boston, 
still  further  depresses  the  prices  to  the  producer. 

The  conclusions  here  arrived  at  apply  esj)ecially  to  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy 
products  generally.  They  amount  substantially  to  this,  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions farm  prices  for  these  products  are  not  determined  by  the  combination  of 
dealers  in  distributing  centers,  but  are  determined  rather  bv  the  comx>etition  of 
distributing  centers  in  their  efforts  to  furnish  a  regular  supply  to  the  retail  trade. 
There  are  features  in  the  organization  of  the  trade  in  these  products  which  influ- 
ence the  level  of  farm  prices  in  the  course  of  the  year.  One  of  these  is  the  more 
compact  organization  of  dealers  into  exchauKee.  The  other  feature  is  the  influence 
of  cold  storage  upon  the  prices  of  dairy  products,  poultry,  and  eggs.  The  organ- 
ized exchange  tends  to  develop  a  solidarity  of  trade  interests  often  overlookea  in 
the  attempt  to  explain  prices.  Such  a  development  of  common  interests  does 
much  toward  steadying  tne  course  of  prices  from  day  to  day.'  It  aids  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  elements  of  speculative  ventures  within  the  range  of  this  particular  trade, 
and,  most  valuable  of  all  results,  it  gives  rise  to  a  body  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  facilitates  the  process  of  distribution  from  producer  to  consumer.  All 
these  services  are  of  more  or  less  value  to  productive  interests  and,  therefore,  are 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  influences  in  trade  organization  ux>on  farm 
prices. 

There  is  much  misapprehension  on  the  exact  function  of  commercial  organiza- 
tion in  the  formation  of  prices.  The  best  way  to  make  clear  how  a  group  of 
organized  wholesale  traders  in  these  products  of  the  farm  influences  farm  prices 
is  to  describe  the  operations  of  a  representative  exchange.  In  a  city  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  which  receives  largely  from  Southern  and  Southwestern  territory  and 
distributes  extensively  to  Eastern  and  Northern  markets,  a  group  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  wholesale  dealers  and  commission  merchants  gathers  every  business  day 
about  10  o'clock  at  a  table  reserved  for  their  use  in  one  comer  of  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  While  all  staple  farm  products  are  bought  and  sold  here 
by  sample  or  otherwise,  the  group  is  concerned  only  with  dairy  products,  jwultry, 
and  eggs.  Before  them  on  a  blackboard  are  placea  the  prices  which  jpre vailed  m 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago  on  the  previous  day.  On  the  same 
board  is  recorded  the  q^uantity  of  the  products  received,  shipped,  and  on  hand  at 
these  points.  In  addition  to  these  are  given  figures  of  the  export  and  imx>ort  trade 
in  these  commodities.  Any  important  changes  in  the  weather  in  the  territory 
from  which  supplies  are  received  is  noted  and  likewise  recorded.  If  receipts  are 
bought  for  storage  or  for  distribution «te  consumers,  the  fact  is  reporim  as  a 
feature  affecting  the  course  of  prices.  This  comprises  one  set  of  facts  of  which 
the  organized  trade  must  first  make  itself  master  in  order  to  understand  the  gen- 
eral situation.  These  facte  are,  of  course,  obtained  daily  by  telegraph  for  the  use 
of  the  trade. 

The  members  of  this  little  group  bring  to  this  gathering  any  factor  of  more 
I)articular  importance  to  them;  that  is,  their  knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  own 
trade  in  this  particular  market  and  in  the  outlying  consuming  centers  which  are 
more  immediately  dependent  upon  this  city  for  their  supplies.  Every  large  dis- 
tributing center  must  be  reliea  upon  daily  to  supply  in  many  cases  hundreds  of 
small  towns  in  which  retailers  dispose  of  their  small  stock  to  household  consum- 
ers. Their  facilities  for  keeping  supplies  do  not  exceed  the  demand  of  a  day  or 
two  at  the  utmost.  Consequently  these  outlying  towns  are  closelydependent  upon 
the  distributing  centers  to  which  they  are  naturally  tributary.  These  are  the  two 
features  of  the  situation  which  the  group  of  whoieeale  dealers  is  obliged  to  take 
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into  account.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  prices  in  half  a  dozen  competing  centers 
of  distribation,  together  with  theKnowledge  of  the  conditions  of  trade  among  their 
own  ret^  customers  lying  within  a  radius  of  100  or  200  miles,  this  group  of  dealers 
is  prepared  to  say  whether  the  price  of  the  previous  day  is  to  be  marked  up  or  down 
in  order  to  balance  the  demand  and  the  supi)ly.  If  the  price  which  has  ruled  for 
eggs  during  the  past  week  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  the  market  a  larger  quantity 
than  can  be  disposed  of,  a  '*  mark-down"  in  their  prices  is  the  natural  remedy. 
The  Butter  and  Egg  Board  in  Chicago  in  June  last  received  as  a  result  of  an 
increased  price  an  undulv  large  proportion  of  ''  dirties  "  at  a  time  when  the  price 
for  sux)erior  eggs  for  coldnstorage  stock  was  as  high  as  llf  cents.  The  high  price 
had  resulted  in  the  marketing  of  an  inferior  grade  of  eggs,  and  the  only  ddense  of 
the  trade  was  to  mark  down  that  grade  of  eggs.  Arm^with  such  information  as 
to  the  quantity  of  farm  products  that  is  wanted  by  consumers  and  the  grade  of  each 
XMbrtictuar  product  that  is  in  high  or  low  demand,  such  a  body  of  balers  enters 
upon  the  problem  of  the  prices  that  the  state  of  the  market  wul  justify  them  to 
offer  to  local  shii)pers  in  the  hundreds  of  rural  localities  from  which  the  supply  is 
drawn.  The  basis  of  these  prices  is  practicsllv  fdways  determined  by  the  prog- 
ress of  consumption  in  the  last  stage  of  distrioution.  The  wholesale  trade  ren- 
ders no  more  valuable  service  than  that  of  determining  day  by  day  just  how  much 
and  when  and  what  kinds  of  farm  product  the  consuming  world,  which  depends 
upon  it,  will  take  at  a  given  price.  Between  this  price  and  the  farm  price  there  must 
be  sufficient  difference  to  move  the  product  from  the  producing  farm  to  the  con- 
suming famiW.  This  difference  is  competed  for  by  three  classes  of  distributers. 
The  degree  of  competition  entering  into  distribution  is  such  that  no  form  of  cap- 
ital or  labor  can  for  any  length  of  time,  under  ordinary  conditions,  arrogate  to 
itself  an  unduly  large  percentage  of  profit;  and,  as  a  rule,  where  extraordinary 
profits  are  made  they  are  results  of  extraordinary  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
tributer or  an  extraordinary  value  in  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  best  grades  of 
product  compete  least  in  their  passage  from  producer  to  consumer ;  the  worst  grades 
comx)ete  most;  hence  extraordinary  profits  are  made  neither  on  intermediate  nor 
on  lower  grades  of  farm  products,  out  on -such  grades  as  command  extraordinary 
prices  from  consumers,  who,  above  all  things,  insist  upon  the  highest  quality.  U 
ought  to  be  apparent  from  this  analysis  that  a  combination  of  wholesale  dealers 
to  depress  farm  prices  jwrmanently,  or  even  occasionally  for  any  lengtii  of  time, 
or  to  unduly  raise  prices  to  the  retail  trade  for  any  considerable  period,  would 
result  in  the  elimination  of  such  traders  from  the  market.  It  is  almost  univer- 
sally true  in  distribution  that  where  capital  and  enterprise  are  free  to  enter  the 
market  it  is  practically  imx>os8ible  for  any  combination  in  any  particular  market 
in  these  commodities  to  assume  the  risks  of  depressing  farm  prices  below  the  level 
which  other  markets  are  willing  to  pay. 

The  increase  of  cold-storage  facilities  in  lar^e  and  small  cities  has  had  a  very 
perceptible  influence  upon  the  level  of  farm  prices  for  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs. 
It  has  the  effect  of  supplementing  the  ordinary  demand  when  supply  is  larger 
than  demand  for  consumption,  ana  of  supplementing  the  ordinary  supply  when 
demand  is  larger  than  that  supply.  In  short,  it  tends  to  increased  stability  in  prices 
to  producers  and  consumers.  Farm  prices  are  made  in  the  terminal  or  central 
markets  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present  and  prospective  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  consumer's  price  remaining  constant,  if  they  offer  less 
than  will  bring  forth  an  adequate  supply  they  lose  trade;  if  they  offer  more  than 
will  bring  forth  an  adequate  supply  they  lose  profit.  Now,  the  only  price  thftt 
will  not  call  forth  an  adequate  supply  is  the  one  that  is  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  net  cost  of  production  of  an  adequate  supply  is  the  main  factor  in 
determining  farm  prices. 

12.  WHAT  MAKES  WHOLESALE  MARKET  PRICES. 

Prices  of  farm  products  are  to  be  viewed  from  three  standpoints  in  the  inquiry 
here  being  made:  That  of  farm  prices,  in  which  the  producer  is  directly  interested; 
that  of  wholesale  market  prices,  with  which  the  speculative  trade  is  primarily 
concerned;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  retail  prices,  in  which  the  consumer  is  chiefly 
interested.  The  question  of  what  makes  farm  prices  has  already  been  considered. 
We  found  that  they  were  determined  normally  by  the  net  cost  of  producing  an 
adequate  supply.  In  other  words,  farm  prices  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  the  least  capable  employers  of  capital,  labor,  and  lana  required  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  supply.  But  this  18  not  the  market  price.  What,  then,  determines 
that?  We  answer:  The  speculative  dealer,  within  certain  limits  set  by  the  interests, 
primarily,  of  the  consumer  and  secondarily  of  the  producer.  The  wholesale  mar- 
ket price  is  primarily  determined  by  the  relation  of  the  visible  supply  to  the 
consuming  capacity  of  the  community,  country,  or  countries  concemea. 
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Market  price  in  the  wholesale  trade  varies  with  the  time  and  place,  quantity  and 
(quality,  it  is  the  business  of  bayers  and  sellers  in  any  market  to  know  just  what 
is  the  price  at  anv  particular  time  at  which  consumers  will  relieve  the  market  of 
that  quantity  before  additional  supplies  are  received.  That  price  we  may  define 
as  the  price  which  suffices  to  distribute  the  existing  supply  most  advantageously 
to  the  seller,  among  consumers  whose  demands  are  most  urgent,  pending  the 
arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  the  source  of  production.  Hence  this  price  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  state  of  the  visible  supply.  Now,  the  wholesale  market 
tends  to  evolve  this  particular  price  proper  to  the  time  and  pliice  with  conditions 
then  and  there  prevailing.  On  the  basis  of  this  price  the  producer  plans  his  out- 
lay of  labor  ana  capital;  and  on  this  basis  the  retailer  handles  goods  or  holds  off 
from  the  market.  When  the  price  is  too  low  for  any  length  of  time  to  pay  the 
producer,  he  dimply  diverts  his  enterprise  to  other  channels,  at  much  loss,  how- 
ever; when  it  is  too  high  the  retailer  handles  little  or  none,  and  so  leaves  his 
capital  lie  idle  for  the  time  being.  Lastly,  consumers  withdraw  from  the  market 
until  the  proper  price  is  reached  at  which  the  wholesale  market  can  meet  the 
measure  of  demand  which  the  mass  of  consumers  at  a  proper  price  are  prepared 
to  make. 

The  function  of  the  speculator  in  the  wholesale  market  is  often  misrepresented, 
but  the  determination  of  this  particular  price,  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
duction and  retail  distribution,  and  thus  for  consumptive  demand,  is  not  the  least 
of  the  economic  services  he  renders  to  producers  and  consumers.  This  **  proper  " 
price,  as  it  has  been  called,  is,  however,  primarily  made  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer rather  than  of  tlie  producer.  The  consumer's  demand  is  the  primary  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  speculator's  course  of  action.  Ten  carloads  of  strawber- 
ries from  the  South  arrive  in  a  Northern  market  on  a  given  evening.  They  are 
sold  at  auction  at  midnight  to  a  speculator.  The  upper  limit  of  what  he  can 
afford  to  pay  is  measured  oy  tbe  price  at  which  consumers  will  take  them  from 
the  retail  trade  before  fresn  supplies  arrive.  Suppose  that  is  10  cents  a  c^uart. 
The  lower  limit  of  his  price  is  measured  by  the  desire  to  attract  more  berries  to 
the  market  from  producers.  Too  low  a  price  will  not  call  forth  a  supply  at  that 
market.  But  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  consumer  to  relieve  the  market  of  these 
berries.  The  producer  must  market  his  crop,  but  the  consumer  is  free  to  refuse 
to  buy.  Hence  it  is  the  consumer's  interest  that  is  most  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  the  speculator. 

This  is  the  way  market  price  is  arrived  at  day  by  day.  It  is  the  price  that  just 
succeeds  in  distributing  the  visible  supply  among  consumers.  If  the  price  rises 
beyond  this  point  consumption  is  check^,  stocks  accumulate,  and  a  fall  of  price  is 
necessitated,  to  the  loss  of  all  dealers  who  have  purchased  above  the  depressed 
rate;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  falls  below  it  the  result  is  an  advance  at 
a  future  time,  to  the  loss  of  all  who  had  sold  while  the  low  price  prevailed.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  dealers  are  interested  in  knowing  the  **  proper  price  "  of  the 
market;  and,  further,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  toward  this  point  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  in  proportion  as  they  are  well  informed  respecting 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  really  converge.^ 

18.  WHEAT  MAKES  THE  PRICE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  TO  CONSUMERS. 

The  value  of  farm  products  to  the  consumer  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  high 
enough  to  cover  (1)  the  expenses  of  distribution  and  (2)  the  cost  of  production. 
In  theoretical  enonomics  it  is  customary  to  regard  both  of  these  factors  as 
included  in  cost  of  production,  but  in  actual  practice  they  are  incurred  by  two 
very  different  economic  agencies.  In  the  comparison  of  the  relative  worth  of 
the  services  of  distributer  and  producer  to  society  we  have  to  consider  them 
separately.  The  estimate  of  the  consumer  is  what  gives  viJue  to  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farm.  The  g^reater  the  volume  of  these  products  put  on  the 
market,  the  lower  the  value  which  consumers  as  a  class  put  upon  each  unit  of 
product.  This  lower  value  brings  the  product  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  con- 
suming class  without  increasing  the  value  to  the  producer.  In  fact,  the  effect  of 
an  increased  volume  tends  generally  to  decrease  the  value  x^^r  unit  of  product 
and  to  increase  the  cost  of  production.  This  decrease  in  the  market  value  of  the 
product  can  go  on  until  it  falls  below  the  farmer's  cost  of  production.  Then  the 
acreage  will  oepin  to  shrink  until  a  rise  in  market  prices  brings  it  back  into 
cultivation  again  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  consumer.  In  other 
words,  the  vsuue  of  a  product  to  the  consumer  depends  on  the  utility  of  that 
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product  to  him;  the  producer's  estimate  of  value  depends  on  the  outlay  he  has  to 
make— that  is,  the  ezp^enses  of  production. 

The  consumer's  estimate  and  the  producer's  expenses  mark  the  limits  above 
and  below  which  prices  for  farm  proaucts  can  not  normally  go.  A  normal  price 
always  lies  within  these  limits,  if  the  price  goes  above  the  consumer's  estimate 
of  its  value,  demand  falls  off;  if  the  price  goes  below  expenses  of  producing,  sup- 
ply decreases.  In  either  case  the  price  would  be  abnormally  high  or  abnormally 
low.  The  latter  has  no  doubt  been  the  case  with  many  fanners  not  enjoying  the 
best  advantages  of  soil  and  location  during  the  decline  in  prices  from  1873  to 
1896 — that  is,  they  produced  at  an  actual  loss. 

Production  at  abnormally  low  price  to  xjonsumer,  as  compared  with  productive 
outlay,  has  been  the  rule  throughout  this  period  in  nearly  all  of  the  least  favored 
localities,  owing  to  competition  with  the  most  favored  productive  localities.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  there  was  highly  productive  free  land  available  in  the  West, 
the  expenses  of  production  on  tnese  most  distant  lands  were  the  main  factor  in 
determining  the  price  of  farm  products.  These  favored  lands  furnished  the  bulk 
of  the  surplus  crops,  and  the  surplus  crop  controlled  the  market.  The  price  paid 
by  the  consumer  under  these  conditions  of  surplus  supply  was  determinea  by 
that  prex>onderant  portion  of  the  necessary  supply  which  was  produced  at  the  least 
cost  of  production  or  greatest  advantage  on  the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  opened 
since  1873. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  this  that,  as  the  fertile  lands  in  question  have  been 
pretty  well  taken  up,  and  as  this  cost  of  production  has  presumably  increased, 
the  price  of  wheat,  for  example,  should  recover  i)ermanently  from  the  low  level 
which  prevailed  while  the  w^heat  area  was  underling  expansion  by  bringing  new 
lands  under  cultivation.  But  there  are  certain  mfluences  in  the  world  market  to 
which  our  surplus  wheat  goes  that  prevent  rapid  recovery  of  depressed  prices. 

14.  WHY  WHEAT  PRICES  STAY  LOW. 

In  such  sections  of  the  country  as  the  Pacific  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
the  main  products  are  wheat,  oats,  hay,  hops,  prunes,  apples,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
wool,  and  dairy  products.  The  conditions  there  are  simply  these:  The  home  con- 
suming population  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  surplus  wheat,  for  example, 
has  to  oe  sent  to  centers  of  consumption  as  remote  as  17,000  miles  from  the 
producer. 

The  market  price  of  Columbia  River  wheat,  like  that  of  our  surplus  wheat  gen- 
erally, is  fixed  Dv  the  deficiency  in  the  foreign  supply  from  domestic  sources  of 
each  country.  AH  deficit  countries  go  into  tne  world  market  to  get  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  from  such  countries  as  have  wheat  to  spare.  If  the  deficit  countries 
together  have  a  large  shortage  they  become  all  the  more  active  bidders  for  the 
world's  surplus  wheat.  If  tnat  surplus  is  less  than  usual  the  bidding  is  all  the 
more  active.  Whether  prices  for  American  wheat  are  higher  or  lower  depends . 
altogether  on  such  things  as  are  beyond  our  own  control  at  the  time.  A  large 
European  deficit  and  a  large  American  surplus  may  not  raise  prices  at  all.  A 
small  European  deficit  and  a  small  American  surplus  may  likewise  leave  prices 
where  they  have  been.  Only  in  those  years  when  it  happens  that  there  is  a  short- 
age in  deficit  countries  large  enough  to  create  an  extraordinary  demand  for  our 
surplus  do  our  prices  really  show  much  rise. 

Whenever  this  coincidence  of  a  foreign  shortage  equal  to  our  surplus  occurs  it 
first  shows  itself  in  farm  prices.  The  rise  of  farm  prices  induces  producers  to 
increase  the  acreage.  If  a  favorable  crop  year  ensues  the  world  over,  the  surplus 
is  in  excess  of  the  usual  demands  of  deficit  countries.  If  the  crop  year  is  not 
favorable  the  increase  of  acreage  in  the  United  States  may  still  be  large  enough 
to  increase  the  surplus  supply  considerably  beyond  the  average  deficit  demand; 
consequently  farm  prices  remain  low  if  they  do  not  fall  still  lower  than  before. 
Such  increase  in  wheat  acreage  has  occurred  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest  dur- 
ing the  wheat  year  just  closed,  in  immediate  response  to  the  rise  of  wheat  prices 
during  1898  and  1899. 

The  statement  that  farm  prices  of  wheat  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  deficiency 
in  the  crops  of  importing  countries,  must  therefore  be  modified  by  a  few  consid- 
erations which  this  Ktatement  seems  to  overlook. 

•  1 .  The  capacity  of  a  deficit  country  to  take  our  surplus  depends  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  consumers  of  that  country.  If  industry  of  various  kinds  is  depressed 
there  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  a  considerable  proportion  of  consumers  unem- 
ployed, then  the  purchasing  power  of  that  country  on  the  part  of  these  con- 
sumers is  very  much  reduced;  conseonently,  this  inability  of  a  considerable  class 
of  consumers  to  buy  has  the  same  effect  as  the  loss  of  a  part  of  our  market  in 
that  country. 
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2.  A  second  factor  in  the  temporary  reduction  of  demand  on  the  part  of  import- 
ing countries  is  the  capacity  of  consumers  of  such  countries  to  find  substitutes  for 
cereal  food  supplies  other  tnan  wheat.  Vegetables  of  local  production,  and  even 
the  cheaper  meats,  at  times  succeed  in  effectually  displacing  a  certain  portion  of 
a  previously^  existing  demand  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

3.  A  deficit  in  the  wheat  crop  of  India  does  not  open  a  correspondinglv  large 
demand  for  wheat  for  consumption  in  that  country,  because  these  people,  as  a 
rule,  find  wheat  too  dear  for  their  daily  consumption.  The  famine  now  prevail- 
ing there  is  not  so  much  a  famine  in  wheat  as  it  is  in  the  inferior  grains  which 
are  successful  substitutes  for  wheat. 

It  is  evident  that  these  are  conditions  which  limit  the  theory  that  a  deficit  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  other  countries  than  our  own  is  to  be  credited  without  discount 
to  the  improvement  of  our  wheat-mcu-ket  prosi)ects  in  the  countries  which  for  the 
time  being  have  a  deficiency  in  a  domestic  supply^.  Our  wheat  market  is  no  doubt 
capable  of  development  within  recognized  limits,  but  the  recognition  of  these 
limitations  will  help  the  producer  to  aj^preciate  his  position  under  a  reign  of  low 
prices.  Whether  he  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  development  of  markets  for  his 
surplus  in  foreign  countries,  is  a  question  for  each  producer  to  decide  for  himself. 

And  the  form  of  the  question  is  simply  this:  Whether,  at  existing  prices,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  to  make  as  much  net  profit  on  the  total  farm  investment  of 
labor  and  capital  on  this  single  line  of  cereal  farming  as  we  might  expect  to  derive 
from  an  equivalent  outlay  of  capital  and  labor  on  land  devoted  to  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  products,  in  which  grain  for  commercial  purposes  figured  as  one  among 
several  other  sources  of  income. 

The  solution  of  such  a  problem  may  require  a  few  years  of  exx)erimentation 
after  a  study  of  the  experience  of  other  producers  and  of  the  market  for  contem- 
plated substitutes  for  the  single  cereal  crop.  Usually  this  exx)erimenting  does 
not  be^n  until  low  prices  force  ux>on  the  producer  the  alternative  of  breaking 
with  his  traditional  farm  policy  or  becoming  a  bankrupt.  At  that  juncture  his 
capital  is  sometimes  too  meager  to  make  successfully  experiments  on  new  lines 
of  productive  outlays.  The  departure  from  grain  growing  as  the  main  farming 
in  the  middle  West  during  the  past  decade,  and  the  development  of  dairying  as 
a  substitute,  or  rather  as  a  supplementary  use  of  economic  resources,  was  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  how  to  meet  the  low  prices  of  grain.  The  fattening  of 
cattle  under  high  prices  of  meat  is  but  another  solution  of  the  same  problem  of 
adiustment  of  production  to  the  demands  of  consumption  by  following  the  line 
of  better  prices. 
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I.— GENEKAIi  ST7BVET  OF  THE  CEKBAL  SITT7ATI0N. 

1.  PRODUCTIVE  AREA  OF  SURPLUS  CEREALS. 

The  distribiitive  movement  of  cereals  is  one  of  stnpendons  scope  and  volume. 
Every  year  we  have  a  little  less  than  90,000,000  tons  of  ^ain  to  oe  disposed  of.^ 
If  one-third  of  this  remain  on  the  farm,  the  other  two-thirds  are  turned  into  the 
channels  of  commerce  for  internal  and  forei^  distribution;  that  is,  60,000,000 
tons  of  traffic  come  alone  from  the  surplus  grain  of  the  American  farm.  If  one- 
third  of  this  is  hauled  1,000  miles,  it  gives  20  billion  ton-miles  of  traffic.  If  the 
other  two-thirds  are  transported  on  an  average  of  250  miles,  we  have  a  ton-mileage 
of  10  billion  more.  In  other  words,  the  grain  ton-mileage  of  80  billion  tons  equals 
32  per  cent  of  the  annual  average  railway  ton-mileage  of  the  United  States  for 
the  five  years  1894-1898.'  On  tnia  basis  for  calculation  a  third  of  the  railway 
traffic  is  grain  business.  The  cereal  trade  is  the  sap  of  economic  life  to  the 
railroads. 

The  surplus  cereal  area  of  the  United  States  comprises  an  economic  empire  in 
itself.  We  get  an  idea  of  its  dimensions  by  placing  one  point  of  the  compass  at 
Duluth  as  the  center  and  the  other  point  at  Buffalo;  with  this  radius  we  make  a 
southern  and  western  sweep  which  incloses  a  semicircle  of  twelve  cereal  States 
unmatched  by  any  other  in  the  world.*  Their  relative  importance  as  productive 
areas  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  over  25  out  of  35  hundred  million 
bushels  of  cereals,  or  over  71  per  cent,  are  produced  within  these  twelve  States. 


iThis  assumes  that  each  bushel  of  grain  averages  50  pounds,  taking  the  Ave  cereals  into  account. 

'Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Railway  Statistics,  1H98.  p.  67.  The  same  authority  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1899.  gives  the  total  grain  tonnage  for  that  year  as  69,051,253  tons. 

*Thl9  group  includes  Ohio.  Michigan.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wi.sconMin,  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  North  DaiLota.  Pennsylvaniii  is  in  some  yearn  a  surplus  wheat 
State. 
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The  five  leading  cereals  of  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of  their  prodnctive 
im];K)Ttance,  are  com,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  Together  they  have  reached 
the  total  of  3,500  millions  of  bushels,  in  round  numbers  (1899).  The  world's 
wheat  crop  averages  about  2«500  millions.  Without  hesitation  we  may  regard  the 
United  States  as  tne  foremost  country  of  the  world  as  a  producer,  consumer,  and 
distributer  of  cereal  products.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  to 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  look  with  any  degree  of  certainty  for  a  cereal 
surplus.  The  amount  available  varies,  of  course,  but  a  certain  surplus  is  always 
available  here,  while  other  countries  are  able  to  furnish  nothing  one  year  and  a 
large  surplus  next  year  to  supply  Europe's  deficit.  Argentina,  for  instance,  is 
reasonably  certain  of  a  large  surplus  in  only  two  out  of  every  three  harvests,  or 
possibly  only  three  out  of  every  five  harvests. 

This  position  of  America's  cereal  area  gives  the  United  States  a  commercial 
advantage  which  none  of  her  cereal  comx>etitor8  enjoys.  The  uncertainties  of 
climate  are  not  so  great  here  as  in  European  g^ain  countries.  The  extent  of  our 
cereal  areas  is  so  much  vaster  than  those  of  Europe,  excluding  Russia,  that  a  loss 
'of  crop  by  a  generally  unfavorable  season  there  would  simply  amount  to  a  local 
failure  of  the  crop  here.  European  farming  is  not  alone  open  to  such  considera- 
tions as  climatic  uncertainties.  There  the  cereal  area,  whether  it  exi)ands  or  con- 
tracts, does  so  at  the  risk  of  a  diminishing  return  to  labor  and  capital,  because 
each  extension  of  area  or  intension  of  cultivation  increases  its  cost  per  unit  of 
product.  • 

A  comparison  of  our  cereal  section  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States  shows 
that  from  about  one-half  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  acreage,  the  production, 
and  the  farm  value  of  the  entire  country  is  found  within  this  territory. 

RcUio  of  cereal  crops  of  twelve  surplus  Stales  to  the  total  for  the  United  States.^ 


I  Acreage  in 
,    12  States 
I    (million 
acres). 


Per  cent 
of  United 
States  acre- 
age. 


in  12  States 
(miUion 
buflbels). 


Com... 
Wheat . 
Outs  . . . 
Barley . 
Rye.... 


■| 


48.6 

29.9 

18.6 

1.7 

.84 


59.2 
67.2 
70.9 
68.1 
50.6 


Production  Percentage 


1,485.1 

347.6 

616.7 

42.8 

12.5 


of  United 
States  pro- 
duction. 


71.4 
54.8 
77.4 
58.3 
62.2 


Farm  value 
of  cereals 

in  12  States 
^million 
dollazB). 


885.3 

149.6 

187.1 

14 

6.6 


Percentage 

of  value  to 

total  crop 

value. 


61.2 
46.8 
69.2 
47.6 
46 


1  Bailed  on  advance  figures  of  1899,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Statistics. 
2.  ORGANIZATION  AND  EFFECTS  OF  CEREAL  MOVEMENTS. 


Of  primary  importance  in  its  economic  bearing  is  the  fact  of  the  organization 
of  agencies  tor  distribution  of  cereals  in  the  United  States.  In  this  respect  these 
commonwealths  are  commercially  unique.  These  States  have  not  only  the  natural 
outlets  of  the  lakes  eastward  and  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  southward, 
but  they  have  also  the  most  fully  equipped  system  of  land  transportation  known 
to  the  world  in  the  railroads  centering  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  These  water 
routes  and  rail  routes  are  complemental  agencies  as  well  as  competitive.  By  the 
railroads  the  surplus  is  concentrated  at  the  primary  markets  from  the  farms  for 
future  distribution;  by  the  lakes  and  rivers  the  movement  of  distribution  to  inter- 
nal and  foreign  centers  of  consumption  is  controlled;  so  that  the  water  and  rail- 
way systems  mutually  complement  and  control  each  other  in  handling  this  surplus 
between  productive  areas  and  consuming  centers.  This  is  a  fundamental  feature 
in  the  internal  organization  of  the  cereal  trade  of  this  territory  and  of  the  United 
States  generally. 

The  economic  relation  of  these  surplus  States  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  is 
further  noteworthy.  Practically  all  other  States  South  and  East  rely  upon  these 
States  for  what  is  required  to  supplement  their  own  cereal  needs  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  twenty-two  deficit  States  are  consuming  States  in  relation  to  these 
twelve  surplus  States,  quite  as  much  so  as  is  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent, 
This  regularly  available  surplus  affects  the  farm  policy  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in 
quite  the  same  way  as  it  does  that  of  England  and  Ireland;  that  is,  it  obliges  them 
to  quit  producing  cereals  at  a  certain  limit  of  diminishing  return  to  labor  and 
capital  and  to  substitute  some  other  form  of  product  less  exposed  to  competition 
from  this  direction.    Hence  the  very  supremacy  of  these  cereal  States  in  the 
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American  market  has  forced  diversification  in  farm  industry  upon  widely  different 
localities,  both  at  homo  and  abroad.  Where  such  diversification  has  not  wholly 
abandoned  grain  farming  it  has  driven  it  from  the  extensive  to  the  more  intensive 
methods  of  cereal  culture,  and  so  raised  the  yield  per  acre  in  the  East  to  a  level 
of,  if  not  above,  that  of  the  West*  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  now  produces  **more 
wheat  to  the  acre  than  an^r  Western  State.  "^ 

No  influence  in  our  national  commerce  has  so  stimulated  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  farmer  to  improvement  in  methods  and  organization  of  farm  economy  as 
this  movement  of  surplus  grain  has.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  move- 
ment has  revolutionized  more  than  one-half  of  our  national  agriculture. 

8.  CEREAL  DISTRIBUTION,  INTERNAL  AND  FOREIGN. 

The  volume  of  the  movement  in  question  is  but  one  of  its  main  features.  Tne 
proportion  consumed  on  the  farm  and  distributed  within  the  country  compared 
with  what  is  sent  abroad  is  also  significant,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  cov- 
ering the  six  years  1894-1899: 

Proportion  of  cereal  crops  exported  and  domesticaUy  consumed. 


Year. 


Production,  a 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


Bu9kel8. 
2,423,202,476 
3,667,967,508 
3,587,970,186 
3.226,032,361 
3,411,689,787 
03,518,968,796 


Exported,  h 


Domestically    Used  do- 
distributed  and'  mestie- 
consumed.     I     ally. 


BushOt. 

Buahelt. 

Per  cent 

240,808,462 

2,182,394,014 

90 

149,217,023 

3,408.750,485 

90 

248,118,190 

3.339,851,995 

93 

885,728,645 

2.840,303,716 

88 

521.869.884 

2,889,819,908 

84 

d462, 876,887 

8,066,091,909 

84 

a  Year  Book,  1898.  pp.  678-679. 
6  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products,  pp.  114-122. 
e  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Statistics,  1899. 
a  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  pp.  1813-1844, 1899. 

Our  cereal  crop  has  increased  nearly  one-half  since  1894;  of  this  we  have  used 
domestically  from  84  to  93  per  cent  and  exported  the  balance.  The  exported 
proportion  never  has  gone  beyond  16  per  cent  of  the  yield.  Hence  our  home  con- 
sumption of  cereals  is  over  six  times  as  important  as  is  our  foreign  trade.  But 
our  foreign  export  has  nearly  doubled  since  1894,  when  it  was  241,000,000  bushels; 
now  it  is  463,000,000  bushels.  In  1898  it  was  522,000,000  bushels,  a  gain  of  48  per 
cent.  After  all,  then,  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  cereals  is  the 
main  feature  of  the  nation's  commercial  distribution. 

The  surplus  cereal  movement  within  the  United  States  takes  three  main  direc- 
tions of  distribution:  (1)  Toward  the  Atlantic  slope  and  to  its  seaboard  cities  for 
consumption  and  export;  (2)  toward  the  Gulf  ports  for  export  mainly;  and  (8) 
toward  the  Pacific  ports  mainly  for  foreign  distribution. 

4.  THE  WHEAT  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  WORLD'S  MARKET. 

In  the  course  of  each  year  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into 
three  main  allotments.  The  farmer  keeps  one-third  for  consumption  on  the  farm 
and  for  seed.  The  rest  of  the  country  consumes  another  third.  The  last  third 
goes  into  the  world's  surplus  to  supply  countries  which  do  not  produce  as  much  as 
they  consume.*  These  proportions  hold  true  in  the  long  run,  though  for  any  given 
year  we  may  spare  more  or  less  than  this.  Of  the  crop  of  1895,  for  example,  we 
exported  only  27  per  cent,  and  two  years  later  almost  41  per  cent.  The  tendency 
in  rather  to  increase  than  to  decrease  the  proportion  of  one-third.  This  is  due  to  two 
main  causes,  likely  to  be  temporary :  First,  the  newer  surplus- wheat  countries  south 
of  the  equator  have  not  in  recent  years  maintained  their  competitive  imiwrtance  in 
the  world's  wheat  market;  and  secondly,  a  series  of  growing  European  deficits  in 
wheat,  occasioned  by  bad  crops,  has  had  a  corresponding  influence  ux>on  the  price. 
This  in  turn  expanded  our  wheat  acreage  to  the  high-water  mark  in  our  agricul- 
tural history— 44,592,516  acres  in  1899. 


'  Indugtrial  Commi8sion.  Agriculture,  p.  93. 

2  "The  Wheat  Movement/^ in  McClure's  Magazine,  1«99. 
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The  disposition  of  the  annual  wheat  crop  for  a  series  of  5  years  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Disposition  of  the  wheal  crop  of  the  United  Slates,  by  amount*  and  percentages. 


Wheat  crop bushels.. 

Stock  in  farmers'  hands  March 

1  following  year bushels. . 

Per  cent  of  total  in  farnien' 

hands 

Consumed    in  county    where 

grrown bushels. . 

Per  cent  of  total  crop  consumed 

in  county 

Shipped  out  of  county  where 

KTOwn bushels.. 

Total  exports  of  wheat  and 

wheat  nour  to  July  1  of  year 

following bushels. . 

Per  cent  of  total  crop  thus 
exportwl 


18M. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


460,267,000       467,103,000       427,684,000 
74,999,790  ,    123,045,290  '   a88.149,072 
20.6 

!  a  206, 458, 269 

I 

48.3 
,226,077 


16.2  '  26.3 

202.864,000  193,742,240 

43.9  I  41.5 

257,903,000  |  273,360,760 


r 144, 812, 718 
31.4 


c  126, 443, 968 
27.6 


a221, 

1 

jrl45. 

I 


124,972 
33.9 


530, 
121. 

261, 

269, 
r217, 


149,000 
320,500 

22.9 
228.218 

49.3 
125.960 

306,005 
40.8 


1898. 


675,149,000 
6198,056,496 

29.3 
5276,266,573 

40.9 
5398.882,132 

222,618,410 
32.9 


a  Agricultural  Year  Book,  1896,  p.  563. 
b  Agricultural  Year  Book,  1898,  p.  682. 
c  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  1898-99,  p.  37.    Wheat  flour  reduced  to  equivalents  In  wheat. 

The  economic  functions  of  the  wheat  crop  are  as  far-reaching  as  they  are  funda- 
mental in  their  importance,  both  in  domestic  industry  and  forei^  commerce. 

In  the  first  place,  one-third  of  the  country *8  wheat  crop  is  retained  as  working 
capital  required  for  farm  operations.  The  other  two-thirds  represent  the  com- 
mand of  wneat  farmers  over  the  products  of  other  industries.  Of  these  two-thirds 
one  is  required  for  the  bread  of  the  nonrural  portion  of  the  people  of  the  nation; 
the  other  third  is  credited  to  the  nation*s  commercial  account  with  other  nations. 
Not  only  ag^cultural  but  domestic  industry  and  foreign  trade  are  vitally  bound 
up  with  the  action  of  wheat  upon  the  whole  range  of  modem  enterprise.  And  in 
these  fields  of  enterprise  it  is  tne  wheat-eating  i)eoples  who,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
have  made  the  most  of  their  economic  opportunities. 

In  the  second  place,  wheat  is  an  economic  index  of  our  international  purchasing 
power.  Though  the  estimated  farm  value  of  wheat  in  1899  was  just  half  of  that 
of  com,  and  though  we  now  send  abroad  as  a  rule  a  greater  auantity  of  com  than 
we  do  of  wheat,  nevertheless  the  export  value  of  wneat  ana  wheat  flour  for  the 
years  1894-1898  averaged  just  three  times  that  of  com  and  com  meal,  the  next 
crop  in  commercial  importance.*  While,  therefore,  the  five  leading  cereals  might 
better  be  taken  as  the  real  measure  of  the  commercial  strength  of  agriculture,  our 
commercial  importance  in  the  world  market  is  measured  by  tho  ratio  of  our  sur- 
plus wheat  to  the  total  foreign  deficit  in  that  commodity. 

This  fact  makes  necessary  an  analysis  of  the  world's  wheat  valuation  as  the  key 
to  the  commercial  position  of  American  agriculture. 

5.  THE  WORLD'S  WHEAT  SITUATION. 

The  degree  of  exchange  power  which  the  wheat  crop  gives  to  the  United  States 
among  commercial  nations  is  quite  exactly  measurable.  The  world's  wheat  crop 
averages  now  in  round  numbers  2,500,000,000  bushels.  In  1898  the  yield  was  nearer 
3,000,000,000  bushels,  or  less  than  half  a  billion  above  the  average.  In  exact 
figures  this  crop  was  2,879,923,000  bushels. 

There  are  certain  conditions  in  the  world's  wheat  sitnation  which  help  to 
explain  why  so  low  a  level  of  prices  prevails  for  American  wheat  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, as  a  rule.  These  conditions  include  the  distant  separation  of  surplus  coun- 
tries from  deficit  countries,  the  largeness  and  regularity  of  the  American  surplus 
in  proportion  to  the  world's  surplus,  the  fact  that  harvests  over  most  of  the  world 
occur  during  3  months  near  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  world's 
demand  for  surplus  wheat  is  met  week  by  week  throughout  the  course  of  the 
year. 

Under  these  conditions  the  central  problem  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  farm 
products  lies  in  moving  about  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  (strictly  387.000,000 


»U.S.Dept.of  Agriculture,  Distribution  of  Exports,  1H94-1898,  pp.  117-121. 
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bushels)  from  the  surplus  countries  to  the  deficit  countries.  From  the  stand- 
point of  each  surplus  country  this  movement  must  be  made  within  the  least 
I)ossible  time  after  narvest  in  order  to  reach  the  market  in  advance  of  competing 
surpluses  from  other  countries.  From  the  standpoint  of  each  deficit  country  it  is 
to  its  interest  to  postpone  bu3ring  until  the  arrival  of  competing  stocks  bears  down 
the  level  of  prices.  Thus  the  selling  and  the  buying  countries  form  two  great 
groups  of  bargainers  separated,  one  may  say,  by  half  the  circuit  of  the  earth. 

The  geographical  sco^  of  the  problem  of  wheat  distribution  is  indicated  by  the 
following  list  of  countries  in 


the  map:' 


\  involved  in  these  two  groups  and  by  their  location  on 


Countries  vnth  wheat  surplus 
Canada. 
Argentina. 
Chfle. 
Uruguay. 
United  States. 
Austria-Hungary. 
Bulgaria. 
Boumania. 
Russia. 
Turkey. 

British  East  Indies. 
Australasia. 
North  Africa. 


From  which  distribu- 
tion is  made  to  the 
following: 


Countries  vnth  whexit  deficit,^ 
Belgium. 
Denmark. 
France. 
Germany. 
Greece. 
Italy. 

Netherlands. 
Portugal. 
Spain. 

Norway  and  Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
Great  Britain. 
Japan  and  China. 


Thia  share  of  the  different  grand  divisions  in  the  wheat  trade  between  countries 
is  shown  below. 

The  world's  vield  of  2,8^,924,000  bushels  in  1898  was  divided  among  six  conti- 
nental areas  of  production. 

About  87  per  cent  of  the  world's  wheat  never  leaves  the  country  in  which  it  is 
grown,  and  simply  enters  into  the  internal  commerce  of  these  respective  coun- 
tries.   The  other  18  per  cent  comprises  the  wheat  of  international  commerce. 

Disposition  of  the  worlcPs  wheat  crop^  1898. 


Production  by 
continents. 

Retained  at 
home. 

Export 
movement. 

Europe 

Bushels. 
1,548,881,000 
758,308,000 
421,321,000 
72,000,000 
44,439,000 
84,890,000 

Btuhds. 
1,429,303,000 
525.108.000 
418,000,000 
42,772,000 
48,989.000 
84,340.000 

BusheU. 
119,578.000 

North  America 

233,295,000 

Asia 

8,321,000 

(Viiith  Am<>rioA 

29,228,000 

Africa   

450,000 

Australasiji 

640,000 

2,879,834,000 

2,493.612,000 

386,612,000 

Percent              •                  

100 

86.6 

13.4 

Per  cent. 

Proportion  of  world's  export  movement  from  North  America 60. 4 

Proportion  of  world's  export  movement  from  United  Slates  alone 56. 2 

Proportion  of  world's  export  movement  from  North  and  South  America 68 

r*roportlonate  vahie  of  wheat  exiwrta  in  agricultural  exports  from  United  States 25 

Proportionate  value  of  wheat  exports  in  total  exports  from  United  States 17. 8 

The  United  States  furnished  over  half  (56.2  per  cent)  of  the  wheat  required  to 
make  up  the  deficit  of  other  nations.  North  and  South  America  supplied  68  per 
cent  of  this  deficit.  The  larger  the  proportion  supplied  by  any  country  the  greater 
its  influence  on  the  foreign  price. 

For  the  year  1898  the  United  States  was  the  leading  country  in  production  of  a 
surplus.  Europe  was  deficient  and  so  was  Asia.  Hence  the  price  for  the  United 
States  wheat  was  gfreatly  improved. 

The  value  of  cereal  surpluses  in  the  United  States  is  also  affected  by  the  posi- 
tion of  its  harvest  season  in  the  calendar  of  the  world's  series  of  cereal  harvests. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  is  produced  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  world's  cereal  harvests,  beginning  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
gradually  move  northward  until  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  they 
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reach  a  climax,  throwing  upon  the  world's  markets  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
total  production  within  the  last  ninety  days  of  the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 
Naturally  during  this  time  prices  strike  rock  bottom.  The  8ui)erabundance  of 
other  foods  than  grain  foods  in  the  autumn  helps  to  hold  prices  down.  And  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  selling  the  surplus  immediately  after  harvest  still 
further  reduces  the  level  of  prices  at  which  this  surplus  gf  the  farm  passes  into 
the  world's  visible  supply. 


Calendar  of  toorld^s  wheat  harvests  ^  by  months  and  yield. 


Months  of  harvest. 


Bushels  har- 
vested. 


January ,  96,187,000  i 

February  and  March 128,460,000  ' 

April... 209,860,000 

May 66,848,000 

June 883,089,000 

July 894,179,000  i 

August 350,444,900  I 

September  and  October 238,024,000  i 

November 1,989,000  i 


Months  of  harvest. 


December 

Total  year's  harvest  (100  per 

cent) 

Total  harvested  in  June,  July,  and 
August  (74  per  cent) 


Total    harvested    in    other 
months  (26  per  cent) 


nine 


Bushels  har- 
vested. 


10,893,000 


879,928,000 
127,712,000 


752,211,000 


The  surplus  in  the  year  1898  is  886,512,000  bushels,  and  three-fourths  of  it,  or 
290,000,000  bushels,  are  harvested  within  90  days,  most  of  which  enters  into  the 
visible  supply  within  the  next  month  or  two.  This  gives  the  world  a  publicly 
known  stock  of  possibly  200,000,000  bushels,  but  the  table  below  shows  that  the 
deficit  countries  draw  on  this  stock,  so  far  as  it  is  carried  by  water,  at  the  rate  of 
less  than  eight  million  bushels  per  week.  Under  these  conditions  the  consumer 
has  the  advantage  of  the  producer,  because  the  former  buys  only  as  he  needs 
wheat.  This  condition  materially  influences  prices  to  consumers,  (1)  by  keeping 
them  to  the  level  ot  producer's  price  plus  distributiuK  expenses,  determinea  by 
competition  among  traders,  and  (2)  b^  giving  to  traders  the  benefit  of  a  rise  or 
imposing  on  them  the  loss  from  a  fall  in  prices.  The  slow  rate  of  distribution  of 
this  quickly  accumulated  surplus  is  shown  in  the  world's  weekly  wheat  shipments. 

Bradstreefs  report  of  the  worUVs  weekly  wheat  shipments  by  sea. 


1897. 


July5 

Jnlyl2 

Jnlyl9 

July26 

August  2 

August  9 

August  16 ... . 

August  23 

August  30 

September  6  . 
September  15 
September  20 
September  27 

October  4 

October  11 ... 
October  IH  . . , 
October  25  . . . 
November  1 . . 
November  8.. 
November  15. 
November  22. 
November  29. 
December  6 . . 
December  13 . 
December  20 . 
December  27 . 


Bushels. 


6,076,000 
4,239,000 
3,874,000 
3,811,000 
5,103,000 
5,020,000 
7,284,000 
7,210,000 
7,763,000 
9,812,000 
9,190,000 
10,059,000 
9,631.000 
9,244.000 
7,651,000 
9,455,000 
9,056,000 
9,479,000 
8,976,000 
9,206,000 
9,875,000 
8,721.000 
9,860,000 
8,933.000 
6,708,000 
6,488.000 


1898. 


Bushels. 


January  3 7,471,000 

January  10 '  4, 737, 000 

January  17 7,007,000 

January24 '  5,078,000 

JanuarySl I  7,238,000 

February  7 '  5,377,000 

February  14 5,801,000 

February  21 i  7,373,000 

February  28 6, 906, 000 

March  7 7,410,000 

March  14 '  7,013,000 

March21 '  6,314,000 

March  28 '  8,216,000 

April  4 7,623,000 

April  11 8,886,000 

April  18 '  9,036,000 

April  25 6,611,000 

MBy2 1  8,497,000 

May  9 ,  8,209,000 

May  16 8,561,000 

May  23 1  11.175,000 

May  30 ;  13.029,000 

June  6 10.W8,000 

June  13 '  9,571.000 

June20 i  10,117,000 

June  27 8,647,000 


6.  THE  CORN  MOVEMENT  AND  AMERICAN  FARM  ECONOMY. 


Com  is  the  most  valuable  product  of  our  agriculture.  For  1899  its  value  is 
placed  at  $629,000,000.  Hay  ranks  next  at  $412,000,000.  The  feeding  crops— com, 
hay,  and  oats — together  amount  to  $1,240,000,000.  The  food  crop— wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  potatoes— have  a  total  value  of  only  $450,000,000.    Thus  out  of  the 
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seven  principal  crops  those  on  which  the  equipment  of  the  farm  dex>enda  are  larger 
by  far  in  value  than  those  which  provide  subsistence  to  man.  In  other  words,  out 
of  the  total  product  of  the  farm  in  raw  materials  about  three-fourths  are  required 
for  the  maintenance  and  fattening  of  animals  and  one-fourth  goes  to  support  man. 

In  the  farm  economy  com  plays  a  principal  part.  Its  economic  function  is  very 
different  from  that  of  wheat.  Wheat  is  the  index  to  our  foreign  trade,  but  com 
is  the  basis  of  domestic  prosperity.  This  is  true  both  in  a  national  sense  and  the 
economy  of  the  farm.  It  is  therefore  the  most  universally  cultivated  cereal  crop 
in  the  united  States.  The  absence  of  it  or  an  adequate  substitute  is  a  source  of 
weakness  in  the  organization  of  foreign  systems  of  farming,  and  its  presence  is  a 
source  of  great  advantage  to  our  own. 

This  advantage  appeai-s  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  the  American  farm  to  keep  a 
larger  number  of  live  stock  over  winter  in  preparation  for  the  future  market  tlum 
farmiug  systems  without  it  can  afford  to  keep.  They  have  to  rely  on  hay,  ensi- 
lage, or  more  expensive  Krain  feed  for  fattening  stock.  This  limits  the  use  of 
live  stock  materially  and  adds  so  much  to  the  cost  of  producing  meat  that  the 
presence  of  com  in  our  farm  organization  assists  materially  in  enabling  us  to 
to  command  the  world  market  in  such  kinds  of  meat  as  are  dependent  on  com 
supplies.  In  corn-fed  beef  and  pork  the  United  States  is  (easily  first  in  the  world, 
both  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade. 

Com,  therefore,  while  not  so  -important  a  factor  for  export  trade,  has  a  func- 
tion in  our  farming  s^tem  which  enables  us  to  compete  with  the  world  in  these 
products  of  the  farm  in  which  it  is  the  main  productive  agent. 

Disposition  of  the  com  crop  of  the  United  States, 


1894. 


Total  crop bushels. .    1 ,  212, 770, 092 

SUK'k  on  hand  the  follow- 
ing March  1 bushols..       475,565.430 

Per  cent  of  crop 39.2 

Oonsumeci  in  county  where 
grown bushels. .    1 ,  049, 834, 950 

Per  cent  of  crop 86. 6 

Shipped   out   of   county 
w  nere  grown  . . . buHhcls. .       162, 935, 060 

Per  cent  of  crop 13.4 

Total   export   to  June  30, 
following  year,  .bushels. .        65,  ft2A,  841 

Per  cen t  of  total  crop |  5. 3 

Total  export  of  com  to  end  i 
of  harvest  year,  Novem-  , 
ber  1 bushels 


1896. 


1896. 


2,151.138,680     2,283,875,165 

1 .  072. 273. 700     1, 164, 405, 884 
49.8  I  51.0 

1,679,258,200  ,  1,660,619,251 
78.1  I  72.7 


471.880,800 
21.9  I 


623,255,914 
>  27.3 


27.691,137  I        99,992.835 
1.3  I  4.3 


122,485,323  i      182,176.878 


1897. 


1.902,967.933 

782.870,651 
41.1 


1,491,350,595  |  1, 
77.5 


411,617,337 
21.3 

176,916,365 


1898. 


1,924.184.660 

800.533,109 
41.6 


212,099,751 


528,179,358 
79.1 

396.005,302 
20.0 

206,744,989 
10.8 


256,498.281 


These  figures  show  ( 1 )  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  com  crop  is  consumed  in  the 
county  where  grown,  (2)  that  only  one-fifth  of  it  enters  into  internal  commerce 
of  the  country,  (3)  that  from  o  to  10  per  cent  only  enters  into  foreign  distiibution. 

The  explanation  of  this  small  exportation  is  to  be  sought  in  settled  conditions 
in  European  consumption. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  total  auantitv  of  com  (exclusive  of  com 
meal)  annually  exported  from  the  United  States  uuring  the  past  10  years  and 
also  the  (luantity  exiwrted  to  Europe  during  the  same  i)eriod: 

Exports  of  com  from  the  United  State^,^ 


Fiscal  years  endc<l    I  Total  ex- 

June :»—           |  jjorts. 

Busfiels. 

1900 1  209,348,273 

1899 1  174,089,094 

189H I  208,744,939 

18^7 :  176,916.365 

1896 99,992,835 


Exports  to 
Europe. 

Bushfli. 
192.519.785 
151.978,648 
181,799,811 
154.810,002 

88,856,848 


Fiscal  years  end(Hl    i  Total  ex-  Exi^orts  to 

I           June  30—            ,  ports.  Europe. 

I  Busfwls.  BtmhrUi. 

1895 1  27,691,137  23,225.540 

1894 05,324,841  52,158,579 

189!) '  46,037,274  .10,260,017 

1892 1  75,451,849  1        69,691,177 

1891 30,768,213  23,533,277 


1  From  the  Crop  Reixirter,  August.  1900. 

**  As  rye  is  the  characteristic  food  crop  of  Germany  and  Russia,  millet  of  India, 
ana  wheat  of  France,  so  com  is  preeminently  the  (characteristic  grain  crop  of  the 
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United  States.  Over  three-fonrtha  of  the  entire  com  crop  of  the  world  is  pro- 
dnced  in  this  country.  As  regards  distribution,  however,  the  most  significant 
fact  is  that  from  eight  to  nine  tenths  of  the  total  ezx)orts  are  usually  consigned 
to  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  preeminent  among  these  takers  being  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  In  these  countries, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  use  of  com  is  mostly  confined,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  though  it  is  also  employed  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  brewing,  distilling,  and  other  industries,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
proprietary  foods  and  confectionery.  To  this  European  demand  is  principally 
due  the  recent  increase  in  our  total  exports,  and  there  is  gratifsring  evidence  that 
th€  increase  in  demand  from  this  source  has  a  promise  of  x)ermanency  in  that  it 
is  largely  due  to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  com  as  a  cheap  food  for 
animals.'' ' 

Here,  too,  in  the  failure  to  find  a  foreign  market  of  any  importance  is  possibly 
to  be  sought  the  explanation  of  the  low  level  of  prices  for  com.  The  crop  until 
very  recently  has  been  shut  up  to  domestic  consumption,  with  a  steadily  increasing 
production  Doth  in  area  and  m  amount. 

7.  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  GRAIN-DISTRIBUTING  SYSTEM. 

We  have  thus  described  the  grain  movement  in  its  most  general  aspects.  Its 
function  in  the  national  economy  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  factor  in  our  agri- 
cultural life.  It  is,  directty  and  indirectly,  the  chief  feature  in  our  relations  with 
the  commercial  world.  We  now  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  organization  of 
the  system  of  handling  the  cereal  surplus,  which  has  grown  up  in  the  course  of 
thepast  few  decades. 

The  annual  grain  movement  within  the  United  States  presents  several  specific 
features  each  of  which  affects  the  relation  of  the  producer  and  consumer  in  some 
vital  way.  Among  these  features  are  the  country  elevator  system,  where  the 
producer  parts  with  physical  control  of  his  grain;  the  local  grain  dealers,  the 


primary  markets  at  which  the  surplus  crop  in  the  form  of  the  visible  supply  is 
concentrated;  the  railway  carriers,  the  terminal  elevator  system,  by  which  the 
visible  supply  is  held  for  distribution  to  the  internal  and  foreign  centers  of  con- 
sumption; the  milling  interests  in  the  interior,  the  seaboard  movement  of  grain, 
and  the  foreign  export  movement  inits  relation  to  the  world*s  market.  All  these 
affect  the  thing  we  are  desirious  of  determining,  namely,  the  x)osition  of  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  ascertainment  of  the  extent  to  wmch  the  distributive  factors  affect 
favorably  or  unfavorably  the  price  that  the  consumer  pays  for  these  products. 

H.  THE  MEOHANISM  OF  THE  PBIMAST  G&AIK  MABXETS. 
I.  THE  CEREAL  MOVEMENT  TO  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

The  primary  grain  markets  are  those  railway  centers  into  which  the  gi*ain  of 
the  surplus  States  is  concentraj;ed  in  the  first  stage  of  its  movement  after  leaving 
the  producer.  The  ten  most  important  ones  are  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Duluth- 
Superior,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Cincinnati,  and 
Detroit.  Each  of  these  receives  from  10,000,000  to  800,000,000  bushels  of  grain  on 
the  average  each  year. 

The  geographical  location  of  these  cities  is  of  much  significance  in  the  distri- 
bution of  these  crops.  These  primary  markets  with  one  exception  lie  on  the 
western  heads  of  the  lakes  or  on  the  great  interior  waterways.  Taken  together 
the  primary  markets  are  located  on  the  circumference  of  an  irre^lar  circle, 
.  inside  of  which  are  scattered  thousands  of  stiipping  points  from  which  the  yield 
of  grain  has  to  be  gathered  into  these  centers  of  accumulation. 

xne  next  factor  in  the  distributive  outline  of  the  grain  movement  to  primary 
markets  is  the  relation  of  the  systems  of  railroads  to  the  areas  of  surplus  produc- 
tion. From  each  of  these  centers  into  which  the  crop  is  first  collected  there  radi- 
ates a  fan-shaped  network  of  railway  lines  with  the  primary  market  at  the  apex 
or  hinge  of  the  fan.  From  Chicago  these  lines  reach  southward,  westward,  and 
northward.  From  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul  they  branch 
.out  in  the  same  general  directions.  Likewise  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Detroit.  Toledo,  and  Cincinnati.  The  whole  movement  from  farm  to  primary 
market  takes  these  three  general  directions  toward  eastern  points  from  the  North, 
the  South,  and  the  West  within  this  area  of  the  twelve  surxilus  grain  States. 


» From  the  Crop  Reporter,  August,  1900. 
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This  fact  results  in  many  competing  railway  lines  reaching  ont  in  these  three 
directions  for  grain  traffic.  From  Chicago  there  are  twenty-one  roads  which 
radiate  outward  over  the  same  general  territory  within  which  roads  centering  in 
other  primary  markets  compete.  Twenty-seven  systems  concentrate  in  Kansas 
City.  Ten  roads  reach  out  from  Minneapolis.  Twenty-five  from  St.  Louis  spread 
out  over  the  territory  from  which  grain  traffic  reaches  that  city.  The  situation 
throughout  theproducinjj  territory  with  relation  to  the  primary  grain  markets  is 
such,  therefore,  that  the  intensity  of  comi)etition  among  grain  carriers  increases 
with  the  distance  from  the  circle  of  primary  markets  toward  the  center  of  the 
productive  area. 

This  is  a  factor  of  immense  economic  significance  in  distribution.  Nor  is  its 
importance  simply  limited  to  this  stage  of  the  grain  movement.  Inside  of  this 
circle  of  primary  markets  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  crop  to  be  moved  goes 
on  all  the  more  actively  because  of  the  fact  that  control  of  the  grain  by  one  or 
the  other  road  determines  the  direction  by  which  the  grain  gets  to  the  seaboard 
and  thence  to  foreign  markets.  The  primary  markets  are  simply  strategic  points 
through  which  the  distributive  interests  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  the  Gulf,  on 
the  Lakes,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  vie  with  each  other  in  the  partition  of  a  traffic 
that  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  a  jrear. 

The  movement  from  farm  to  primary  markets  is  almost  wholly  a  rail  move- 
ment. Probably  no  other  jwrtion  of  the  country,  of  an  equal  area,  is  more  fully 
equipped  with  railway  mileage  per  square  mile  of  land  than  this  cereal  section  of 
the  United  States.  The  grain  movement  from  farm  to  pri  mary  markets  comprises 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  traffic  year.  The  railway  systems  rely  upon  this 
traffic  as  upon  no  other  for  their  net  earnings,  because  the  volume  of  the  traffic 
from  farm  to  market  determines  largely  the  volume  of  traffic  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, from  factory  to  farm.  Not  only,  then,  is  the  cereal  crop  the  basic  crop  in 
western  agriculture,  but  the  portion  of  that  crop  which  enters  into  trade  is  the 
basis  of  commercial  prosperity  for  the  primary  markets  and  the  railroads.  Of 
the  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  which  participate  in  this  movement,  as  many 
as  ten  can*y  each  from  10,000,000  to  75,000,000  bushels  of  cereal  products  (grain  and 
flour)  yearly  to  this  point  of  concentration.  The  receipts  of  wheat  alone  aggregated 
over  5,500,000  bushels  in  the  month  of  October  in  1898.  Of  still  greater  volume 
is  the  com  movement.  The  receipts  for  1898,  practically  all  by  rail,  amounted 
to  127,000,000  bushels.  Oat  receipts  were  but  little  less— 110,000,000  bushels. 
These  three  cereal  crops,  together  with  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  amounted  to 
296,000,000  bushels.  Rye  and  barley  receipts  together  make  23,000,000  bushels 
more,  thus  giving  a  grand  total  of  321,000,000  bushels  in  the  concentrating  move- 
ment at  a  single  primary  market.  Of  this  amount,  scarcely  3,500,000  bushels, 
including  flour,  were  received  by  lake  and  canal. 

The  concentrating  movement  is  practically  a  rail  movement,  from  circumference 
to  center;  that  is,  from  the  productive  areas  toward  competitive  centers  for 
subsequent  distribution.  Water  transportation  enters  only  slightly  into  the 
shipping  of  grain  to  the  primary  markets.  The  producer  gets  no  direct  advantage 
from  the  location  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  or  of  Duluth  or  Milwaukee  on 
the  Lakes,  in  this  primary  movement  of  this  surplus  grain.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  1899  the  totnl  receipts  of  wheat,  com,  and  oats  at  St.  Louis  by  wagon 
were  almost  equal  to  the  receipts  by  way  of  the  six  rivers  that  have  communica- 
tion with  that  market.  >  Out  of  a  total  movement  of  50,000,000  bushels  of  grain, 
little  more  than  a  million  arrived  by  water  transportation;  the  rest  came  by  the 
twenty-five  lines  of  railway  centering  there,  almost  wholly  from  the  South,  North, 
and  West. 

How  does  this  organization  of  the  grain  movement  affect  cereal  prices?  The 
competition  of  primary  markets  for  tne  same  grain  generally  tends  to  keep  up 
the  level  of  prices  to  the  producer.  The  receipts  at  primary  markets  vary  from 
year  to  year,  showing  that  a  market  with  a  lower  level  of  prices  than  its  com- 
petitors is  sure  to  lose  its  usual  proportion  of  the  traffic.  A  study  of  the  follow- 
ing figures  and  the  accompanying  map  seem  to  bear  out  this  view,  that  the  com- 
petition of  primary  markets,  acting  through  the  radiating  lines  of  railroads,  is  a 
leading  factor  in  maintaining  farm  prices. 

(1)  RECEIPTS  OF  GRAIN   AT  TEN  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

The  ten  primary  cereal  markets  of  first  importance,  with  their  relative  rank  as 
receiving  centers,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


*  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Louin,  1809,  p.  154. 


PRIMARY    GRAIN   MARKETS. 
Rftu>ipts  of  grain  at  ten  primary  markets  for  four  year».^ 

1897. 
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JitiM/tebt. 

Chicago I  21«*,WJ.816 

Minneapolis I  lO^'.srv)  iso 

Duluth-Superior I  f  ^  '- 1  134 

St.  Louifl ;  4-,Ji ;  737 

Milwaukee I  4<   i^-iL  J26 

Toledo i  f :  :  i:r.»  134 

Kansas  City : i  M,7r.i»0 

Peoria l^.tK.J.rtOO 

Cincinnati '  1  ;i.  Uti ,  179 

Detroit h.  712.  SO 

Total I  678,179,385 

Total  yield  for  United  States 13,618,968,796 

Per  cent  of  total  yield  received  at  ten  prl*  | 

mary  markets 19. 3 


I 


1896. 


Bwhels. 
296.613,479 
95,254,900 
79,020,088 
64,273.215 
50,846,151 
33,813,028 
45,685,900 
80,325,280 
25,320,319 
10,903,314 


Bushels. 
283,506,603 
96,813,980 
64,308,166 
67,600,639 
36.172,386 
25,848.554 
50,597,200 
83.394,820 
27,950,292 
10,596,275 


Bushels. 

242,388,156 
81,552,720 
71,202,714 
61,134.544 
28.393,794 
16.983,000 
24,617,500 
40.723,150 
20,769,334 
9,165,136 


721,965,624       686,787.855 
3,411,689,787  3,226,032,361 
i 
21.1  21.2 


589.920,048 
3.587,970,185 

24.8 


1  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St  Louis,  1899,  p.  172.  Discrepancies  in  figures  for  various  places  are 
largely  due  to  the  omission  of  flour  in  its  equivalent  of  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  comi)etitive  features  in  the  western  movement  of  grain  to  primary  points 
is  still  better  shown  by  the  aid  of  the  map  indicating  the  relation  between  differ- 
ent nroductive  areas  and  primary  markete  which  comi)ete  through  the  railroads 
reacning  these  areas.  The  entire  northwestern  and  western  situation  is  thus 
presented  at  a  glance.  It  reveals  the  fact  that  a  given  area  may  to-day  be  com- 
mercially tributary  to  Chicago,  to-morrow  to  St.  Liouis,  and  next  day  to  Kansas 
City.  In  other  words,  while,  as  a  general  thing,  grain  goes  to  a  particular  mar- 
ket, there  is  no  considerable  territory  that  does  not  have  the  choice  of  two  or 
more  primary  markets.  A  cent  or  two  difference  will  turn  the  tide  from  hun- 
dreds of  lapping  points  to  other  markets. 
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No.  1.— Tributary,  as  a  general  rule,  to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  If  at  times  Chicaeo  market  is 
manipulated  or  extraordinary  demand  exists,  wheat  from  this  territory  will  move  to  Chicago. 

No.  f.— Wheat  from  this  location  moves  either  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee.  At  times,  however,  west- 
ern portion  will  go  to  Minneapolis  or  Duluth.  A  portion  of  the  territory  is  extremely  closw  and  a 
slight  variation  will  take  it  away  from  one  market  to  another. 

No.  5.— Wheat  from  this  location  is  naturally  tributary  to  Milwaukee,  Ashland,  Manitowin*,  or 
Green  Bay. 

No.  A.— Wheat  from  this  location  is  tributary  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  or  Crticago.  A  slight  varia- 
tion in  prices  will  take  it  away  from  one  market  to  another. 

Ab.  5.— Territory  is  either  tributary  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  Any  slight  variations  in  the  market 
will  pull  from  one  to  another. 

Ad.  6. — This  territory  tributary  to  St.  Louis,  unless  Chicago  markets  being  manipulated  or  badly 
out  of  line. 

No.  f.4.— Wheat  from  this  section  moves  primarily  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  but  is  also  quite  liable 
to  go  to  other  markets  north  or  south. 

No.  U  or  5.— Wheat  from  this  section  moves  primarily  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago,  but  may 
go  to  other  markets. 


(2)  TERRITORIAL  COMPETITION   AMONG  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

The  situation  of  the  consumer  is  now  to  be  considered  in  hlH  relation  to  this 
system.  How  does  this  system  of  crop  distribution  affect  his  interests  in  the 
market,  and  thus  the  price  that  he  pays  for  his  cereals? 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  grain  movement  the  Western  farmer  held  that  too 
large  a  proportion  of  what  the  consumer  paid  went  to  the  railroads  and  to  the 
commercial  agencies  engaged  in  distribution  between  producer  and  consumer. 
To  this  he  attributed  the  low  prices  received  for  his  gram.  Granger  legislation 
was  the  remedy  he  sought  to  apply.  These  laws  embodied  the  policy  of  a  uniform 
rate  per  mile  per  unit  of  product.  They  did  not  work,  because  they  were  based 
on  a  misconception,  first,  of  the  structure  of  the  distributive  system,  and,  secondly, 
on  a  failure  to  recognize  that  the  producer  is  not  the  direct  beneficiary  in  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  distribution.  It  is  the  consumer  that  profits  directly  by  such 
reduction.  The  producer's  gain  comes  mainly  from  the  increased  demand  that  may 
arise  from  reducing  exx)en8e8  of  distribution  and  thus  increasing  the  volume  of 
consumption.  Nevertheless,  that  historical  case  of  the  farmer  versus  the  railroad 
was  based  on  sound  economic  doctrine,  namely,  that  the  producer  has  a  right  to 
reach  the  consumer  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  expense  for  distribution. 
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The  question  is  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  railway  situation,  taken  by 
itself  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  producer  and  these  primary  centers, 
that  unreasonably  limits  the  access  of  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  railway  mileage.  If  anything,  the  surplus-cereal 
States  have  more  railroads  than  can  be  profitably  operated,  rather  than  too  few. 
This  assumed  superfluity  of  mileage  operates  in  favor  of  a  lower  cost  of  reaching 
the  market.  Hence  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer,  rather  than  to  his  dis- 
advantage. It  increases  the  element  of  competition  for  carrying  the  product. 
The  overlapping  of  territory  by  different  lines  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  reduced 
cost  of  reaching  the  market.  Many  railway  lines  centering  in  primary  markets 
are  practically  paralleled  or  intersected  more  or  less  completely  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  length.  Competition  among  markets  ana  carriers  inures 
directly  to  the  consumer's  gain. 

(8)  Competition  op  Carriers  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

We  may  take  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  a  typical  grain-growing  territory,  to  illus- 
trate the  relation  of  the  producer  to  the  primary  market  so  far  as  the  railroads 
are  concerned.  Iowa  is  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  the  rivalry  of  railroads 
to  obtain  the  traffic  arising  from  agriculture. 

President  Stuvvesant  Fish,  in  speaking  on  the  question  of  noncompetitive  ter- 
ritory within  which  a  railroad  has  a  mononoly  of  ousiness  in  that  State,  presents 
a  set  of  facts  which  bear  directly  on  the  suoject.    He  says  of  Illinois  and  Iowa: 

*'  There  is  in  those  States  no  territory  which  can  be  considered  contributary  to 
the  Illinois  Central  in  such  a  sense  as  to  exclude  very  active  competition  by  other 
railroads  and  by  water  for  the  traffic  originating  therein  or  destined  thereto,  espe- 
cially the  traffic  in  farm  products. 

"  The  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Statistics  of  Rail- 
ways relates  to  a  term  ended  nearly  two  years  ago— June  30, 1898.  It  states,  at  page 
12.  that  there  were  then  in  Illinois  10,851.67  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  or  19.38 
miles  of  railroad  per  hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  That  is  to  say,  there 
was  then  1  mile  of  railroad  to  every  5.16  square  miles  in  the  State. 

•*  Not  only  were  there  then  more  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  Illinois  than 
in  any  other  State,  but  the  number  of  miles  of  main  line  of  railroad  therein  x)6r 
hundred  square  miles  of  territor^^  (19.38)  exceeded  that  in  New  York  and,  indeed, 
in  any  other  State  except  these  six: 

Connecticut,  where  it  was 30. 83 

Massachusetts,  where  it  was _ 26. 43 

New  Jersey,  where  it  was _ 80. 01 

Ohio,  where  it  was 21.43 

Pennsylvania,  where  it  was 22. 03 

Rhode  Island,  where  it  was 20. 56 

"  The  number  of  miles  of  main  line  of  railroad  in  operation  on  June  80, 1898, 
per  10,000  inhabitants,  is  thus  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Illinois - 24.47 

Connecticut • 11. 66 

Massachusetts ., 8. 19 

New  Jersey 18.36 

Ohio 20.52 

Pennsylvania 16. 25 

*'  Obviously  the  farms  and  the  farmers  of  Illinois  were,  alike,  well  supplied  with 
railroads. 

**  The  Report  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Illinois,  1898  (p. 
iv), shows  that  there  were  then  118  railroads,  of  which  37  were  classed  as  sub- 
sidiary. This  would  indicate  that  there  were  81  companies  operating  railroads  in 
Illinois.  Of  these,  69  filed  both  operating  and  financi^  reports  with  the  commission. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  in  Illinois  more  than  fifty  independent  companies 
operating  railroads.    No  other  State  has  so  many. 

*'  The  Illinois  Central  is  now  operating  1,758  miles  of  railroad  in  Illinois.  Not 
to  speak  of  28  junctions  in  Illinois  between  the  various  lines  controlled  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  (which  at  least  give  the  farmer  a  choice  of  markets),  it 
is  crossed  at  no  less  than  103  separate  junction  points  by  other  independent  rail- 
roads. In  estimating  the  number  of  such  points,  Chicago,  for  instance,  where  we 
come  in  conflict  with  more  than  twenty  other  railroads,  is  counted  as  one.  So, 
also,  are  East  St.  Louis  and  many  other  points  where  we  are  crossed  by  several 
other  railroads.  We  have,  therefore,  in  Illinois  the  competition  of  at  least  one 
and  often  of  several  cross  lines  at  distances  averaging  but  17  miles  apart.  More- 
over, every  mile  of  our  railroad  is  somewhere  and  somehow  paralleled  by  others. 
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**Ab  is  well  known,  the  competition  between  railroads  which  cross  each  other  is 
not  confined  to  the  point  of  crossing,  but  always  extends  to  at  least  the  next  sta- 
tion on  each  side  of  that  point,  and  often  much  farther,  the  number  of  stations 
embraced  depending  on  the  angle  of  the  crossing. 

"  It  is  now  many  years  since  the  Illinois  farmer  has  failed  to  have  the  choice  of 
at  least  two  railroads  by  which  to  ship  his  nroducts. 

**  While  my  remarks  have  been  here  connned,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  Illinois, 
from  which  we  draw  nearly  all  of  the  grain  exx)orted  by  our  road,  do  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  we  \\fkYe  not  similar  and  extremely  active  competition  in  Iowa. 
There,  and  in  the  Southern  States  as  well,  our  lines  are  also  throughout  paralleled 
by  competing  roads  and  crossed  at  frequent  intervals. 

*'The  Illinois  Central  is  b;^  no  means  the  only  railroad  carrying  grain  to  New 
Orleans.  The  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  for  instance,  takes  a  con- 
siderable volume,  which  is  brought  to  it  at  Memphis  from  Kansas  City  and  other 
Western  points.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  has  a  large  elevator  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  at  Westwego,  opposite  New  Orleans.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  Southern 
Pacific  also  brings  in  some  gram  from  Texas  points,  and  it  ma^  be  that  the  New 
Orleans  and  Northeastern  (Queen  and  Crescent)  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
bring  in  some.  While  I  doubt  if  they  carry  much  to  New  Orleans,  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  is  a  very  active  comiwtitor  of  ours  at  East  St.  Louis  and  various 
points  in  southern  Illinois  and  elsewhere  for  grain  ^oing  to  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  Southern  States,  generally  called  '  Green  Lme  Territory.'  So  also  is  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio,  which,  with  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern,  parallels  our 
line  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville 
controls  elevators  at  Pensacola,  whence  some  grain  has  been  exiwrted.  We  also 
feel,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  rates,  the  keen  competition  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  via  Port  Arthur,  and  that  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  connections  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  via  Galveston." 

(4)  Expenses  of  Concentrating  Wheat  at  Chicago. 

Commercial  expenses  include  tradq  expenses  other  than  transjiortation.  A 
comparison  of  such  rates  and  charges  on  wheat  from  Nebraska  to  Chicago  at 
periods  15  years  apart  will  show  just  how  much  reduction  has  been  effected  in 
this  iMirt  of  distribution.  We  have  collected  the  various  items  of  expense  that 
were  in  force  in  1885,  and  the  corresponding  items  for  19Q0,  from  Beatrice,  Nebr., 
to  Chicago.  This  includes  the  charge  of  transfer  into  a  public  elevator  and  storage 
fchere  for  10  days. 

Commercial  expenses  of  concentration  of  wheat  at  Chicago. 


Comi  try  elevator  charge 

CommiaRlon  for  selling  on  consignment  at  Chicago. 
Elevator  transfer  charge  at  Chicago 


1886. 


Omtsper 
bushd. 
8to8 
»tpl4 


1900. 


OenUper 
Inuha. 
lto2 

1 
I 


Total  expenses., 


'6k  to  101,         2i  to  31 


On  the  basis  of  this  calculation,  omitting  in8i)ection  and  weighing  charges, 
which  amount  to  50  or  60  cents  -per  carload  or  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  at 
the  present  time,  we  find  that  there  have  been  the  following  reductions  in  the 
commercial  charges  (transfers  and  conmiissions)  for  wheat  from  farmers'  wagon 
in  Nebraska  into  terminal  elevator  in  Chicago: 


Minimum. 

OenUper 
bu$heL 
3.5 
2.25 

Maximum. 

1885 

Cmtuper 
bushel. 
10.75 

1900 

8.75 

Reduction  in  15  veare 

1.25 

7.00 

Redaction  in  theae  charges  rang^es  from  86  to  65  per  cent. 
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In  1884  the  average  farm  price  of  wheat  (December  1)  was  64i  cents  'per  tiashel; 
in  1897  it  was  76.3  cents.  If  we  take  the  difference  between  the  Chicago  cash 
nrice  and  the  farm  price  to  represent  the  cost  of  concentration  we  have  the 
following  result: 

Reduction  in  cost  of  concentration. 


Average  Chicago  cash  price  . 
Average  fartti  price 


Cost  of  concentrating  at  Chicago 


This  is,  of  course,  a  comjMirison  of  very  general  averages;  still  the  averages  used 
are  indexes  of  the  general  level  of  prices,  the  farm  price  being  that  received  by 
the  producer,  and  the  Chicagp  price  being  the  level  of  prices  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, say  a  miller,  in  that  city.  The  difference  between  the  value  at  the  two 
places  stands  for  the  cost  of  concentration  at  this  primary  market,  which  is  the 
principal  one  of  the  country.  On  these  assumptions,  all  of  which  seem  reasona- 
ble because  verifiable  by  official  figures,  the  concentrating  the  wheat  surplus  at 
Chicago  was  done  in  1897  at  between  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  cost  of  13  years 
before.  In  1884  the  wheat  was  worth  just  about  what  it  was  in  1897  at  Chicago, 
but  in  1884  it  cost  22  per  cent  of  its  Chicago  value  to  get  it  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer,  whereas  in  1897  the  cost  of  marketing  was  only  6  per  cent  of  the  Chi- 
cago value. 

2.  THE  FARM  MARKET  AND  THE  COUNTRY  ELEVATOR  SYSTEM. 

The  American  farmer  retains  about  onfe-third  of  his  wheat  crop  for  home  con- 
sumption and  seed.  About  one-half  or  two-fifths  of  the  com  crop  never  leaves  the 
farm.  Most  of  the  oat  crop  and  practically  all  of  the  rye. ana  barley  crops  go 
into  the  market.  Each  of*  the  leading  cereal  crops  occupies  a  different  relation 
to  the  market.  Apart  from  the  portion  consumed  on  the  farm  in  various  ways, 
the  surplus  available  for  market  nas  three  outl?t8.  It  may  be  required  for  local 
consumption  by  mills,  it  may  be  carried  East  or  South  for  domestic  consumption, 
or  it  may  pass  into  the  foreign  market.  Such  States  as  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Carolina  practically  consume  all  the  farmer's  surplus  at  the  mills  within  the  State. 
The  price  here  is  determined  by  the  price  at  whicn.  Western  grain  can  be  obtained. 
The  price  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  for  any  part  thereof,  is  fixed  by  the  price 
prevailing  at  the  nearest  primary  market  in  the  surplus  section  of  the  country 
plus  the  transportation  rates  to  that  locality. 

The  surplus  section  fixes  the  price  for  the  country  in  general.  The  quotations 
which  the  farmer  in  the  surplus  section  receives  are  sent  out  from  the  primary 
markets.  The  primary  markets  have  become  so  extended  as  to  reach  out  into 
every  surplus  locality.  At  the  country  elevator,  where  grain  is  brought  by  wagon- 
loads  direct  from  the  farmer,  we  find  the  outer  limit  of  the  primary  market.  The 
farmer's  market  place  is,  in  reality,  the  local  elevator. 

(1)  Railway  Relations  to  Country  Elevators. 

The  buyer  of  grain  meets  the  producer  within  haulins^  distance  of  his  own  home. 
The  terms  of  sale  are  made  at  the  railwaystation  wnere  the  shipping  is  done. 
There  are  two  leading  classes  of  buyers.  They  are  local  grain  dealers  and  the 
terminal  grain  buyers.  The  operations  of  the  former  are  local,  but  the  latter 
control  lines  of  elevators  running  into  the  hundreds  along  the  railroads  reaching 
into  the  grain  territory.  The  line  elevator  companies,  as  they  are  called,  really 
are  the  most  important  factor  in  the  grain  market  for  the  proaucer.  The  policy 
of  the  railroads  has  been  to  put  these  two  classes  of  buyers  m  a  position  to  receive 
and  ship  the  grain  promptly. 

Generally  speaking,  the  railroads  have  relied  upon  the  local  g^ain  dealer  and  the 
line  elevator  companies  to  provide  county  elevator  facilities  for  receiving  and 
shipping  grain.  Along  some  lines,  however,  farmers'  associations  have  provided 
their  own  elevating  facilities,  notably  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 
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The  policy  of  the  raUroads  is  clearly  ontlined  in  the  brief  statements  given 
below  on  this  snbject,  ^nainly  in  the  langnage  of  their  own  officers: 

a.  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company. — There  are  898  grain  elevators 
located  on  the  lands  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  leased 
for  the  pnrpose.  In  addition  there  are  288  grain  elevators  located  on  private 
property  which  are  served  by  side  tracks  of  the  Northwestern  Company.  Of 
these  elevators,  577  are  owned  and  operated  directly  by  local  grain  buyers,  28  are 
owned  and  operated  by  farmers'  associations,  and  521  are  owned  and  operated  by 
parties  or  firms  who  control  warehouses  at  terminal  stations  and  are  commonly 
classed  as  warehousemen.    Sixty  others  are  not  specified. 

ni>on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneai>olis  and  Omaha  Railway 
Company  there  are  302  grain  elevators  located  upon  huids  of  the  company  leased 
for  the  purpose;  and  43  elevators  are  located  on  private  property  and  served  by 
side  tracks  of  that  company.  Of  the  elevators  ux>on  the  lines  of  this  coiApany, 
116  are  owned  and  operated  directly  by  local  grain  dealers,  11  are  owned  and 
operated  by  farmers'  associations,  and  218  are  owned  and  operated  by  parties  or 
firms  who  control  warehouses  at  terminal  stations  and  are  commonly  classed  as 
warehousemen. 

6.  Burlinpton,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railway, — In  reply  would  say:  It  is 
not  the  policy  of  this  company  to  own  the  elevators  on  its  line,  and  with  two 
exceptions,  where  the  company  was  in  a  measure  compelled  to  purchase  the  eleva- 
tors, it  owns  no  such  proi)erty.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  elevators 
controlled  by  so  called  "  farmers'  associations,"  the  elevators  are  owned  bv  parties 
located  along  the  line  of  road,  and  who  may  have  houses  at  five  or  six  dmerent 
stations.    There  are  no  elevators  owned  by  parties  at  primary  markets: 

c.  Chicago  Oreat  Western  Railtoay  Company, — This  company  encourages  as  far 
as  possible  local  men  living  at  its  stations  to  build  grain  elevators  and  handle  the 
grain  at  their  respective  stations.  It  avoids  as  far  as  possible  being  interested  in 
the  ownership  of  the  elevators,  and  is  never  interested  in  the  purchase  of  the  grain 
at  local  stations.  The  company  has  at  times  contributed  small  amounts  toward 
building  such  elevators,  carrying  its  interest  for  the  grain  buyer  until  he  is  able 
to  pay  for  it.  At  present  we  have  no  such  interests.  There  are  a  few  farmers' 
associations  (so  called)  on  the  line  of  the  road.  They  are,  however,  simply  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  grain,  in  which  a  few  of  the 
wealthier  farmers  in  each  locality  are  owners  of  the  stock. 

d.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Pavl  Railway  Company. — ^It  is  the  policy  of  this 
company  to  furnish  sites  for  elevators  and  gram  warehouses  on  its  station 
grounds  to  any  responsible  firms  or  individuals  who  desire  to  engage  in  the  grain 
trade.  There  are  elevators  and  warehouses  at  practically  every  station  on  this 
company's  lines  owned  by  local  grain  dealers.  At  (}uite  a  number  of  the  stations 
there  are  also  elevators  owned  by  farmers'  associations  and  by  firms  whose  cen- 
tral offices  are  located  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,'  and  other  larger 
points,  these  latter  being  known  as  line  buyers. 

e.  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Company. — The  Chicago  and  Eastern 
Railroad  Company  do  not  own  or  control  any  local  elevators  on  their  line.  Local 
grain  dealers  own  a  x>ortion,  farmers'  associations  a  x>ortion,  and  a  portion  is 
owned  by  grain-buying  firms  whose  central  offices  are  located  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  We  make  an  attempt  to  encourage  competition  in  buying,  and  all  are 
treated  alike. 

/.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railtoay  Company. — But  few  of  the  eleva- 
.tors  are  owned  by  this  company  and  very  few  by  farmers'  associations;  a  large 
number  are,  however,  owned  and  operated  by  local  ^ain  dealers  and  a  number 
by  grain-buying  firms  located  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  company  to  lease  at  a  nominal  rent  suitable  space  on  its 
riffht  of  way  to  grain  dealers  who  will  erect  and  operate  grain  houses,  and  at  nearly 
aSof  our  stations  either  large  or  small  in  the  grain-bearing  sections  these  eleva- 
tors are  in  active  oi)eration . 

g.  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway  Company. — It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  com- 
pany to  establish  grain  elevators  at  various  points  on  this  line,  and  all  such  eleva- 
tors are  owned  and  operated  independent  of  the  railroad  company. 

We  have  in  Illinois  122  elevators  located  on  our  tracks  at  75  different  stations, 
and  in  Missouri  88  elevators  located  at  32  different  stations.  Of  the  elevators  in 
niinois  120  are  owned  and  operated  by  local  dealers  and  2  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers' associations.  The  38  elevators  in  Missouri  are  operated  by  local  dealers. 
I  know  of  no  elevator  on  our  line  owned  or  operated  by  grain-buying  firms  having 
office  at  central  or  primary  markets. 

The  policy  of  the  grain  dealers  or  oi)erators  of  these  elevators  is  to  buy  the 
grain  &om  the  farmers  along  the  line  of  our  road  and  ship  same  to  the  grain  centers 
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in  different  parts  of  the  conntry « to  be  sold  on  commission  or  on  direct  bids  received 
tfrom  snch  markets. 

h.  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company, — On  the  lines  of  the  Oregon 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  there  are  no  elevators  snch  as  are  nsed  in  the 
wheat  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  grain  comes  from  the  farmers', 
hands  in  sacks,  which  are  pilea  in  warehouses  and  on  platforms,  awaiting  ship- 
ment to  point  of  destination.  These  warehouses  and  platforms  are  not  owned  by 
the  railroad  company,  but  by  the  grain-buying  firms  who  collect  the  cereals  for 
ultimate  shipment. 

This  company  believes  that  these  warehouses  and  platforms  should  be  handled 
exclusively  oy  the  patrons  of  the  road. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  methods  to  which  railroads  resort  to  obtain  traffic 
in  competitive  territory  in  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Interstate  C!oinmerce 
Commission  in  the  case  of  May  v.  Edwin  McNeill,  etc.  The  fact  is  here  estab- 
lished that  the  line  elevator  companies  actually  do  act  as  freight  solicitors  for  the 
railroads.  Such  a  company  operating  at  lake  terminal  points  is  here  represented 
as  receiving  compensation  for  obtaining  traffic  for  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Nav- 
igation Company  whose  terminal  is  at  Portland  on  the  Pacific.  In  this  case  the 
rate  paid  the  line  elevator  company  amounted  almost  to  8  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  evidence  states: 

*'  Much,  if  not  most,  of  the  wheat  hauled  to  station  warehouses  is  sold  by  the 
farmer  before  shipment,  and  the  competing  roads  have  paid  commission  or  other 
form  of  compensation  to  buyers  or  other  parties  in  the  wheat  region  f <wr  securing 
grain  shipments  over  their  Imes.  In  some  instances  testified  to,  the  farmers  were 
paid  by  a  buyer  soliciting  for  defendant's  competitor  from  1  to  10  cents  a  bushel 
m  excess  of  the  market  price.  The  Pacific  Elevator  Company  (F.  H.  Peavey  & 
Co.,  of  Portland)  has  receiving  elevators  or  warehouses  along  the  lines  of  the 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  and  under  a  long  standing  contract 
has  been  paid  lar^  sums  for  obtaining  and  forwarding  grain  shipments  over 
those  lines,  equalizing  ocean  charters  as  between  Portland  and  Tacoma,  and 
possibly  ofher  services,  Vouchers  in  evidence  show  that  these  imyments  by 
receiver  McNeill  to  Peavey  &  Co. ,  as  approximate  amount  due  on  account  of  atajy- 
ments  of  grain  from  points  on  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  system, 
amounted  July  4, 1894,  to  April  80, 1895,  to  $86,357.77,  and  that  such  payments 
were  based  on  rates  of  commission  of  57^  and  58^  cents  per  ton  and  an  aggregate 
of  149,714.22  tons,  eaual  to  4,990,474  bushels.  The  total  amount  of  wheat  carried 
over  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  lines  from  July  4, 1894,  to  February  28, 
1895,  was  8,870,048  bushels.  Such  rates  of  57^  and  58^  cents  per  ton  equal  2|  and 
2U  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  respectively.  (Decision  391,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Feb.  8, 1896,  p.  21.) 

t.  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Louisville  Railway  Company. — Our  policy  with 
reference  to  grain  elevators  is  to  secure  the  location  of  as  many  as  possible  along 
our  line.  As  to  rates,  etc. ,  however,  we  make  no  discrimination  between  elevator 
shipments  and  track  and  car  shipments.  The  elevators  along  this  road,  with  one 
exception,  are  owned  by  local  operators.  One  elevator  is  owned  by  a  firm  resid- 
ing at  Indianapolis,  about  100  miles  distant  from  the  -elevator.  This  company 
does  not  own  any  elevators. 

J.  Iowa  Central  RaUtoay  Company, — First.  Our  company  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  locating  independent  elevators  along  its  line  of  road;  in  other  words,  we  do  not 
own  nor  control  elevators  located  on  our  line.  Local  grain  dealers  own  all  eleva- 
tors on  our  road  excepting  at  Rockwell,  where  a  farmers'  cooperative  association 
owns  an  elevator,  which  has  been  handled  very  successfully;  in  fact  it  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  cooperative  associations  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Our  local  grain  dealers  sell  their  grain  through  commission  houses  at 
terminal  jwints,  say  Chicago,  Peoria,  etc. 

k.  The  Wabash  Railroad  Company. — I  do  not  think  the  Wabash  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  any  especial  policy  in  relation  to  grain  elevators  located  along  our  lines, 
except  to  get  alf  the  business  we  can  at  established  rates.  We  do  not  own  any  of 
the  elevators  on  the  lines  of  our  system  or  at  terminals. 

There  are  a  number  of  elevators  on  our  different  lines,  but  I  am  unable  to  tell 
you  who  are  the  owners,  this  knowledge  not  being  essential  to  us  in  securing  the 
traffic. 

/.  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. — The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany owns  no  grain  elevators  at  local  points  upon  its  line,  and  all  grain  products 
are  shipped  by  the  producer  either  through  elevators  owned  by  outside  interests 
or  direct  to  the  cars.  Wherever  grain  elevators  are  owned  on  the  line  of  this 
road  it  is  either  by  local  grain  dealers  or  millmen,  and  I  know  of  no  case  in  which 
•  same  are  owned  by  farmers'  associations. 
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The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  owns  an  elevator  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  but 
this  is  entirely  for  the  pnrpose  of  handling  export  grain. 

m.  LouisviUe  and  Nashmlle  Railroad  Company. — The  States  through  which  our 
lines  run  are  not  large  producers  of  grain.  The  grain  produced  along  our  Une  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  is  as  a  rule  used  by  locsJ  millers  or 
is  reshinped  from  primary  markets,  such  as  Louisville;  Ky.,  Henderson,  Ky., 
Evansvule,  Ind.,  and  Nashville.  Tenn.,  to  Southern  territory  on  or  beyond  our 
line—that  is  to  say,  points  in  Alabama,  G^eorgia,  Florida,  and  Mississippi.  At 
the  points  I  have  named  there  are  elevators  of  moderate  capacity  estafiished. 
This  company,  however,  lias  no  interest  in  these  elevators.  At  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Nashville,  Tenn. ,  elevators  have  been  erected  by  private  companies,  in  which 
I  believe  some  of  the  principal  grain  dealers  are  interested.  At  Henderson,  Ky., 
and  Evansville,  Ind.,  the  elevators  in  use  are  of  small  capacity,  and  have  been 
furnished  by  grain  dealers  for  the  accommodation  of  their  own  business.  There 
are  no  elevators  on  our  line  that  have  been  built  by  farmers'  associations. 

Aside  from  those  I  have  mentioned,  the  only  grain  elevators  on  our  line  are 
owned  by  milling  companies  for  carrying  a  stock  of  grain  for  milling  purposes. 

n.  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  BaUroad  Company. — There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  grain  loaded  locally  on  our  line,  but  most  of  it  goes  through  eleva- 
tors that  are  operated  usually  by  local  grain  dealers. 

The  only  elevator  this  company  owns  is  one  at  Kansas  City,  which  is  used  for 
storing  grain  and  transferring  from  small  to  large  cars. 

o.  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  RaUtoay  Company. — ^The  grain  elevator  at 
Cincinnati  belongs  to  our  company.  The  elevators  at  Toledo  were  owned  by  the 
elevator  company,  in  which  our  road  had  a  very  considerable  interest,  but  as  the 
larfirest  elevator  ULere  was  burned  a  short  time  ago,  the  question  as  to  just  what 
will  be  done  is  in  abeyance  and  there  will  be  nothing  done  this  vear  on  account 
of  the  very  i)oor  wheat  crop.  So  far  as  elevators  are  concerned  which  are  located 
along  the  line  of  our  road,  most  of  them  belong  to  grain  shippers.  Here  and  there 
we  own  elevator  buildings  which  have  been  leased  to  grain  Duyers  for  a  moderate 
consideration,  but  as  buildings  deteriorate,  we  have  not  kept  up  this  practice  and 
no  doubt  the  entire  business  on  the  line  of  our  road  will  soon  m  hanoled^  through 
elevators  which  are  owned  by  individals. 

p.  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  RaUwav  Company. — ^We  have 
8  line  elevator  companies,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  who  have  elevators 
at  nearly  every  station  along  the  line  of  our  road.  Of  course  there  are  elevators 
tan  by  indiviauals  living  in  the  towns'and  the  farmers*  associations  have  some 
elevators  in  operation.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  grain  shipped  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  This  company  owns  but  one  elevator,  which  is  located  at  Gladstone, 
Mich.,  and  is  not  in  any  way  interested  in  the  selling  or  buying  of  grain.  Give 
most  of  them  a  very  free  hand  in  handling  the  grain. 

q.  Chrand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railway  Company. — The  principal  elevators  on 
our  road  are  located  at  Winchester,  Portland,  Decatur,  Fort  Wayne,  Huntertown, 
and  La  Grange,  Ind.;  Stur^s,  Nottawa,  Mendon,  Kalamazoo,  Flainwell,  Shelby- 
ville,  Bradley,  Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  Cedar  Springs,  Reed  City,  Cadillac, 
Traverse  City,  Boyne  Falls,  and  Petoskey,  Mich. 

At  Huntertown,  Nottawa,  and  Kalamazoo  our  company  owns  the  elevators,  but 
they  are  operated  by  local  grain  dealers,  bavins^  leased  the  elevators  from  us.  At 
all  other  stations  the  elevatoi*s  are  owned  and  operated  by  local  grain  dealers. 
There  are  no  elevators  on  our  line  owned  by  farmers*  associations  or  by  grain- 
buying  firms  whose  central  office  is  located  in  one  of  the  primary  markets.  They 
are  alloperated  by  resident  buyers. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  extend  all  reasonable  facilities  which  we  would  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  to  grain  elevators  along  our  line. 

r.  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  RaUtoay  system.— "We  have  no  special  i)olicy  in 
this  connection  further  than  to  handle  the  business  which  such  elevators  may  ten- 
der us  on  the  same  terms  as  we  would  that  of  any  individual  shipper.  This  company 
does  not  own  any  elevators.  There  are  two  elevators  located  on  our  line,  one  at 
McAlester,  Ind.  T.,  and  one  at  Parsons,  B[ans..  which  are  owned  by  J.  K.  David- 
son, a  grain  dealer,  whose  central  office  is  in  Kansas  City.  The  other  elevators 
and  warehouses  are  owned  by  the  local  grain  dealers. 

8.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louts  Railroad  Company.  — Our  company  neither  owns  nor 
has  anjr  interest  in  any  elevators  on  this  road;  they  are  owned  by  grain-buying 
firms  with  central  offices  in  primary  markets,  by  local  grain  dealers,  and  by  farm- 
ers* associations.  There  are  at  nearly  every  station  what  are  known  as  line  eleva- 
tors—that is,  those  belonging  to  grain-buying  firms  with  terminal  warehouses — and 
what  are  known  as  independent  elevators,  owned  and  controlled  by  local  parties 
or  farmers*  associations. 

t.  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company.— On  the  line  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
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road  the  greater  proportion  of  the  elevators  are  owned  by  local  grain  dealers 
entirely,  only  a  very  few  by  farmers'  associations  and  a  few  by  grain-bnying 
firms  whose  central  offices  are  located  at  onr  terminals,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  elevators  owned  by  the  railroad  company  and  rented  to  grain  buyers. 

The  x)oliGV  of  the  railroad  company  in  its  ownership  of  ^rain  elevators  has  been 
governed  wholly  by  the  competition  in  the  district  in  which  the  elevators  were  so 
placed,  and  it  has  always  been  our  intention  to  have  no  ownership  except  where 
we  could  get  no  grain  people  to  make  the  investment  and  where  the  grain  was 
going  to  a  comi)eting  line.  In  aQ  cases  the  shipping  of  the  ^ain  has  been  handled 
the  same  as  any  other  freight,  i.  e.;  no  concessions  in  this  business  have  been 
made  bv  us. 

u.  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company, ""We  have  no  settled  policy  in  this 
matter.  At  some  points  the  elevators  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  railroad 
company;  at  others  they  are  owned  by  the  railroad  company  and  leased,  either  to 
the  local  grain*  dealers  or  to  grain-buying  firms  whose  central  office  is  at  larger 
points;  and  in  other  cases  still  the  railroad  company  leases  the  ground  to  private 
parties,  who  erect  their  own  elevators  and  oi>erate  the  same.  Each  case  has  to 
oe  taken  up  separately  on  its  merits,  and  no  one  policy  can  be  adopted  which  wHl 
be  suitable  to  all  cases. 

V.  St,  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company.—The  grain  on  the  Frisco 
line  is  handled  by  independent  elevators  and  warehouses,  owned  and  operated  by 
independent  dealers  entirely,  our  company  not  having  any  interest  whatever  in 
any  of  them. 

w,  Atchison^  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company, — Concerning  the  eleva- 
tors along  the  line  of  this  road,  they  are  sometimes  owned  by  the  railroad.  In  the 
absence  of  parties  who  at  the  time  at  which  elevators  are  needed  are  willing  to 
construct  elevators,  railroads  are  sometimes  obliged  to  build  them,  but  they  rarely, 
if  ever,  ox)erate  them,  preferring  to  lease  or  sell  them  to  parties  who  will  operate 
them  on  their  own  account.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
although  it  still  haa  a  few  properties  of  this  kind  it  operates  none  of  them.  The 
management  of  the  Santa  Fe  road  holds  that  the  busmess  of  a  railroad  is  trans- 
portation, and  while  it  may  be  obliged  to  build  an  elevator  to  handle  grain  offer- 
ing for  shipment,  or  dig  a  coal  mine  to  get  fuel  for  locomotives  which  is  otherwise 
unobtainable  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  does  not  commercially  engage  in  such 
traffic.  In  pursuance  of  that  x>olicy  it  has  disx>osed  by  lease  or  otherwise  of  all  of 
its  elevator  and  coal  properties. 

3.  A  TYPICAL  GRAIN  RAILWAY  EQUIPMEin:. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company's  facilities  for  handling  grain  are  given 
in  detail  in  Appendix  A  of  this  rejwrt.  The  facts  are  simply  summarized  in  the 
table  below  to  show  the  number  and  kinds  of  local  elevators. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  grain  warehouses  on  the  Washington  and  Columbia 
River  road,  which  have  been  erected  by  the  railway  company  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  for  lack  of  facilities  furnished  by  private  individuals  or  warehouse 
companies,  all  the  elevators  and  warehouses  are  owned  and  operated  entirely 
independent  of  the  railway  company.  It  is  its  policy  to  grant  permits  for  the 
erection  of  such  warehouses  on  its  right  of  way  to  the  elevator  companies,  indi- 
viduals, or  farmers'  associations,  limiting  same  only  to  an  extent  that  will  not 
result  in  ruinous  competition,  or,  in  other  words,  to  warehouse  capacity  warranted 
by  the  grain  tributary  to  the  elevator  location. 

Experience  has  taught  the  railroad  that  when  permission  for  excess  facilities  is 
granted,  the  producer,  in  the  end,  must  pay  the  bill.  Capital  invested  seeks  for 
a  return  after  the  first  struggle  is  over. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  policy  is  intended  to  supply  ample  capacity  at  all 
points;  and  that  the  ownership  is  varied  to  an  extent  that  will  prevent  any  com- 
bination so  far  as  the  railway's  policy  can  prevent  it. 

We  give  below  a  complete  statement  of  the  Northern  Pacific  country  elevator 
and  warehouse  facilities,  ownership  of  same,  and  capacity,  on  the  several  branches 
of  this  company's  lines.  This  analysis  of  the  data  presented  indicates  the  effects 
of  this  system  6i  grain-handling  facilities  upon  the  position  of  the  grain  pro- 
ducer in  his  relation  to  the  market. 

This  company  is  representative,  geographically  and  commercially,  of  the  North- 
western wheat  movement.  Its  lines  extend  from  the  tipper  head  waters  of  the 
lakes,  whore  it  gets  an  eastward  outlet  for  its  grain  traffic  at  Duluth  and  West 
Superior,  to  the  grain  ports  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  Tacoma,  Portland,  and  San 
Francisco.  In  respect  to  the  variety  of  productive  territory  traversed  it  is  one  of 
most  characteristic  grain-carrying  lines  in  the  United  States. 
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Suinmary  of  grain  elevators  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailtoay. 


Branches  and  divisions. 


Minnesota  Division 

Little  Falls  and  Dakota  Branch 

(Minnesota) 

Northern     Pacific.    Fergus    and 

Black  HUls  Branch  (Minnesota) . 
Northern     Pacific,    Fergus    and 

Black     Hills     Branch    (North 

Dakota) 

Manitoba  Division  (Minnesota)... 
Manitoba  Division  (North  Dakota) . 
Dakota  Division  (North  Dakota) . . 
Fargo  and  Southwestern  Branch 

(North  Dakota) 

Sanborn,  Cooperstown  and  Turtle 

Mountain  Branch  (North  Dakota) 
James  River  VttUey  Branch  (North 

Dakota) 

Jamestown  and'Northem  Branch 

(North  Dakota) 

In  Manitoba 

Yellowstone      Division      (North 

Dakota) 

Montana  and  Rocky  Moimtaln 

Division  (Montana) 

Idaho  Divisioh  (Washington) 

Central     Washington    Branch 

(Washington) 

Spokane    and    Palouse    Branch 

(Washington  and  Idaho) 

Washington  and  Ck>lumbia  River 

Rwy.  Co.  (Washington  and  Ore- 
gon)  

Total 

Percentage  of  whole  number . 


Sta- 
tions. 


331 


Line 
eleva- 
tors. 


Capacity. 


Local 
dealers' 
eleva- 
tors. 


29  ' 

12  I 

28  {• 
GO 


BiuheU. 
695,000 

198,000 

348,000 

865,000 
774,000 
969.000 
876,000 

752,000 

423,000 

217,000 

744,000 
1,423,000 

135,000 


I 


100,000 


5  I  230,000 

36  I  1,049,000 

I 

72  i  3,509,000 


430  ,  13,601,000 
57.9  I 


286 
38.5 


I  Farm- . 

Capacity.  |  ^f^^^.  'Capacity, 

1    tors.    , 


I 
Buahds. 
421,000 

183,000 

103,000 

235,000 
134,000 
175,000 
656,000 

165,000  I 

217,000  I 

50,000 


232,000 
134,000 

172,000 

1,922,000 
965,000 

1,456,000 

8,338,000 

631,000 


11,149,000 


27 
8.6 


BusheU. 
20,000 

45,000 

25,000 


4,000 
35,000 
15,000 


190,000 

10,000 

60,000 
60,000 


400,000 


230,000 


1,094,000 


The  grand  total  is,  743  elevators,  having  a  capacity  of  25,844,000  bushels,  aver- 
aging ^,756  bushels  each. 

4.  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  CORN  MOVEMENT  TO  CHICAGO.* 
(1)  Conditions  of  Marketing  Corn  in  the  West. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  definite  understanding  concerning  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  cohsnmer's  price  for  com  (and  the  same  is  true  of  all  cereals)  it 
IS  necessary  to  know  the  conditions  under  which  it  moves  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer.  In  the  large  corn-lowing  districts  of  the  West  that  commodity 
is  practically  sold  by  the  producer  in  the  ear.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  dis- 
posed of  by  him  at  the  primary  market  in  that  form,  from  70  to  80  i)ounds  being 
taken  for  a  bushel,  according  to  condition .  In  districts  where  wood  is  scarce,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  fuel  high,  many  farmers  prefer  to  shell  their  com  so  as  to  retain 
the  cobs  for  fuel,  but  as  this  is  never  done  until  the  com  is  to  be  hauled  to  market, 
the  shelling  charge,  which  is  ordinarily  1  cent  per  bushel,  is  really  a  part  of  the 
intermediate  expense  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

The  next  item  of  expense  is  that  attaching  to  the  local  market.  At  nearly  all 
railroad  stations  throughout  the  West  are  located  elevators  and  shovel  houses 
ranging  from  500  to  20,000  bushels'  capacitor,  and  at  all  of  them  are  buyers  ready 
to  take  the  grain  and  pay  the  market  price  therefor  as  it  is  delivered  by  the 
wagon  load.  These  elevators,  which  are  sometimes  owned  by  the  railroad  com- 
X)anies,  oftener  by  ^ain  concerns  located  at  the  larger  markets,  and  quite  fre- 
quently by  the  individual  buvers,  are  always  operated  independent  of  any  rail- 
road connection.  They  usually  stand  upon  railroad  ground  which,  as  also  is  the 
case  with  the  elevator  when  owned  by  the  railroad,  is  leased  to  the  operator  at  a 
nominal  price.  The  shovel  houses  are  also  usually  located  on  the  railroad  right 
of  way  under  the  same  conditioiis.     At  such  station  as  neither  elevators  nor 


1  Reported  by  Mr.  James  Peabody,  special  agent,  Chicago,  III. 
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shovel  houses  are  provided,  grain  is  loaded  by  shovelin^g^  direct  from  the  waffon  to 
the  cars.  Practically  all  grain  that  comes  to  market  is  purchased  by  the  dealer 
at  these  local  markets.  Tne  farmers  rarely  ship  any  grain  on  their  own  account. 
The  buyers  usually  pay  such  prices  as  will  allow  them  about  2  cents  per  bushel 
for  their  expenses  and  profit. 

All  of  the  dealers  at  each  of  these  local  markets  are  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  central  markets.  They  receive  quotations  by  wire  every  day,  so  that  they  know 
the  price  of  grain  in  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Chicago.  Formerly  the  majority 
of  these  buyers  shipped  to  commission  houses  at  the  central  market,  but  latterly 
this  practice  has  been  largely  abandoned.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  grain  that 
now  moves  to  the  markets  is  bought  by  the  large  gram- concerns.  These  houses, 
located  chiefly  in  ChicajB^o  and  St.  liOuis,  send  out  direct  and  through  their  various 
branches  at  western  points,  postal-card  bids  in  practically  the  same  form  as  the 
one  appended: 

Chicaoo, . 

We  will  pay  the  following  prices  for 
grain  on  track your  station  ship- 
ment,   days;  if  shipped  later  ac- 
ceptance at  our  option: 

2  mixed  com 

2yellowcom 

2  white  com 

8  mixed  com 

8  yellow  com 

8  white  com 

8  white  oats 

2  mixed  oats 

Acceptances  to  be  received  by  us  be- 
fore 9.80  a.  m.  next  trading  day. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject 
amounts  in  excess  of  10,000  bu. 

Bill  all  cars  to  Santa  Fe  Elevator,  care 
A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  B.  R.,  unless  otherwise 
instructed. 

Acceptances  by  carload  will  be  con- 
firmed at  the  rate  of  625  bu.  per  car 
corn,  1,250  bu.  oats. 

Shipper  pays  weighing  and  inspec- 
tion. 

RICHABD80N  &  COMPANY, 

Incorporated,  S7  Board  of  Trade, 
Manifest  errors  excepted. 

So  universal  is  this  custom  that  every  local  dealer  throughout  the  country  is  in 
daily  receipt  of  one  or  more  of  these  bids,  and  so  advantageous  does  he  find  this 
practice  that  rarely  any  other  method  of  selling  is  now  employed.  He  finds  that 
he  can  get  from  1  to  8  cents  per  bushel  more  by  disposing  of  his  grain  in  this  way 
than  by  sending  it  to  market  for  his  own  account.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
adjustment  of  freight  rates.  An  illustration  of  the  present  condition  (July,  1900) 
will  serve  to  make  this  clear.  The  rate  on  com  from  Hutchinson,  Kans. ,  to  Chicago 
is  24.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  18.5 
cents,  or  a  total  of  38  cents  through.  The  rate  from  Hutchinson  to  the  Mississippi 
River  crossing  is  19.5  cents  and  from  the  river  to  New  York  17.5  cents,  or  a  total 
of  87  cents  through.  The  rate  from  the  river  to  New  York  on  export  grain  is  15.6 
cents,  which  makes  the  through  rate  on  grain  for  export  85  cents.  Again,  the 
lake  and  rail  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  is  14.9  cents,  whicn,  added 
to  the  rate  from  Hutchinson  to  the  Mississippi  River,  makes  84.4  cents  through. 
To  still  further  complicate  the  situation  it  frequently  happens  that  the  lake  and 
rail  rate  from  Chicago  varies  with  the  demand  for  bottoms,  so  that  a  still  further 
reduction  in  rates  may  be  made  by  using  the  proportion  accruing  to  the  lines 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Chicago  to  the  last-named  x>oint  and  adding 
same  to  whatever  may  be  the  current  rate  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  local  buyer  in  the  West  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  varying  conditions,  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  dispose  of  his  hold- 
ings and  current  purchases  at  the  daily  bids  of  which  he  is  in  receipt,  and  which 
are  invariably  more  than  he  can  realize  by  shipping  direct  to  the  central  markets. 
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(2)  Prevailino  Charges  for  Cor»  Transportation. 

The  following  table  of  rates,  which  are  fairly  representative  of  those  in  exist- 
ence throughout  the  West,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  prevailing  charges  for  this 
class  of  transportation: 


MUlfldale,  IIL 
Vernon,  111... 


Ancona,Ill 

WUbera,Ill... 
Honlca.Ill.... 

Knox,  111 , 

Ponemab,Ill... 

Lomax.Ul 

Aigyle^Iowa.. 
Wyaconda,  Mo. 
Kenwood,  Mo. 
Biddle,Mo..... 

Marceline,  Mo j       860 

DeanLake.Mo '       875 

Norborae.Mo I       400 

Floyd.Mo I       425 

Kan8a8Clty,Mo 460 

Wildep,KanB 475 

Lawrence.  Kans I       500 

Topeka,  Kans j       625 


Chicago  rate. 


Miles.    Cente. 


Osage  City,  Kans.. 

Emporia,  Kans 

Elmdale,  Kans 

Homers,  Kans 

Mission,  Kans 

Hutchinson,  Elann  . 

AldenJCans 

Great  Bend,  Kans. . 

Lamed,  Kans 

Bellefont,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans . . 


560 
675 

eoo 

625 
650 
675 
700 
725 
750 
775 
800 


4 
5 
6 
6 

8.08 
9.05 

10 

12 

14 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

17.5 

18 

19 

20 

22.5 

23 

23.5 

24.5 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 


MisBiSBippi 
River  rate. 


Miles.  Cents. 


.1. 


15 
40 
65 
90 
115 
140 
165 
195 
215 
240 
265 
290 
315 
340 
365 
390 
415 
440 
465 
490 
515 
540 
665 


6.09 

8 

8 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 

12.5 
13 
14 
15 
17.5 
18 

18.5 
19.5 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 


Kansas  City 
rate. 


Miles.  '  CVnts. 


20 

45 

70 

95 

120 

145 

170 

195 

220 

245 

270 

295 

320 

345 


4 

6.5 

7 

8 

9 

U.5 
12 
12.5 
13.5 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 


(3)  Effect  of  the  System  on  Farm  Prices. 

Accompanying  this  statement  are  a  number  of  tabulated  forms  based  ux>on  the 
Chicago  current  market,  which  show  the  result  of  these  combinations  of  freight 
rates.  Taking  Hutchinson  again  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  it  will  be  seen 
that  although  at  the  regn^lar  rate,  transportation  charges  alone  from  Hutchinson 
to  Chicago  are  equivalent  to  13.72  cents  per  bushel;  that  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  lake  and  rail  rate  and  the  export  rates  the  cost  is  reduced  so  that  the  combined 
expenses  between  the  producer  and  consumer  amounts  to  only  13.56  cents  per 
bushel.  It  often  occurs  that  because  of  a  local  demand  at  some  xx)int — such,  for 
instance,  as  prevails  in  California  at  this  time—higher  prices  can  be  obtained  than 
are  current  in  the  general  market.  The  bids  sent  out  on  July  25,  1900,  for  this 
pmpose,  were  on  the  basis  of  85  cents  per  bushel  at  Kansas  City,  which  was  only 
4  cents  less  than  the  Chicago  market  on  the  same  date. 

The  important  thing  in  tnis  connection  is  that  the  producer  invariably  gets  the 
benefit  of  these  rate  combinations.  As  the  business  is  now  conducted  the  large 
dealer  at  the  central  market,  through  his  offers  to  the  local  buyers,  practically 
acts  as  the  agent  of  the  producer  by  offering  to  pay  at  the  local  market  the  high- 
est price  obtainable  anywhere,  modified  by  the  lowest  combination  of  rates  to 
such  highest  market.  It  not  inf requentl^r  occurs  that  the  differences  between  the 
prices  so  obtained  and  what  would  result  if  the  producer  forwarded  his  own  gprain 
to  market  at  the  regular  rate  amounts  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  5  cents  per  bushel. 
The  pojpular  impression  is  that  the  large  grain  dealers  and  the  railroads  combine 
to  rob  the  producer,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  in  his  anxiety  to  do  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  business  the  buyer  seeks,  through  ingenious  combination  of  rates, 
to  secure  the  lowest  through  rate,  so  that  he  may  pay  the  highest  possible  price 
at  the  local  market.  His  profits,  although  generally  large  in  the  aggregate,  are 
very  small  per  bushel.  The  local  dealer  who  operates  an  elevator  can  not,  on  the 
limited  amount  he  handles,  pay  expenses  on  less  than  2  cents  i>er  bushel,  on 
the  average,  but  the  large  buyer  at  the  commercial  center,  whose  deals  run  up 
into  the  millions,  is  content  if  he  can  get  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
per  bushel. 
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As  already  snggel^tecl,  all  kinds  of  grain  are  handled  on  practically  the  same 
method,  only  snch  variations  being  introduced  as  will  best  meet  attending  condi- 
tions. Large  quantities  of  wheat ,  for  illustration,  are  handled  in  ihe  Northwest  and 
to  some  extent  throughout  the  West  generallv  on  what  is  known  as  tiie  *'  Milling  in 
transit "  privilege.  Under  this  arrangement  wheat  contracted  through  from  the 
local  market  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  sometimes  to  foreign  destmations,  is 
stopped  in  transit  at  Minneapolis  or  some  other  milling  point,  and  the  equivalent 
tonnage  in  flour  is  forwarded  to  destination  without  extra  charge.  The  method 
by  which  this  is  done  is  for  the  railroad  to  charge  and  collect  its  local  rate  up  to 
the  milling  x)oint,  issuing  a  receipt  for  such  charges,  and  when  the  car  of  flour  is 
shipxied  out  the  railroad,  upon  presentation  of  this  receii)t,  bills  the  flour  to  des- 
tination at  the  difference  between  the  amount  already  paid  and  the  through  rate 
as  contracted.  It  will  be  i>erceived  that  in  this  case,  as  with  the  com  shipments, 
the  benefit  accrues  to  the  producer,  as  the  dealer  in  his  anxietv  to  do  the  largest 
possible  business  pays  the  utmost  that  he  can  afford.  Qenerally  speaking,  com- 
mercial combinations  do  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  but  in  me  case 
of  grain  such  appears  to  be  the  fact.  The  American  product  meets  the  world^ 
competition  in  foreign  markets  on  favorable  terms,  ana  usually  with  great  suc- 
cess, with  the  result  that  because  of  the  cheapness  of  transportation  and  the  acu- 
men of  the  grain  merchant  the  American  producer  gets  very  much  more  far  his 
labor  than  the  inhabitant  of  any  other  country  on  ea^rth. 

(4)  Statistical  Results  for  Eight  Shipping  Points. 

The  following  figrnres  show  what  proportion  of  the  Chicago  value  of  com,  ship- 
ped from  eight  representative  producing  sections  to  Chicago,  goes  to  the  producer 
and  the  distributers: 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  of  com. 


Year  and  month 
of  Hale. 


Kind 

and 

grade  of 

product. 


I 


Consum- 
er paid 
at  Chi- 
cago 
(cents 
per 
bushe)!. 


Producer 

paid 

(cent8 

per 

bushel) 


Com- 
bined ex- 
penses of 
distribu- 
tion be- 
tween 
producer 
and  con- 
sumer 
(cents 
per 
bushel). 


I 


Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 

to  dis- 
tributers. 


Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  pro- 
ducers. 


liemarks. 


1900. 
July  25 1  Com 

Do I do... 

I)() '....do... 

Do I do  ... 

Do ....do... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.do., 
.do... I 
.do..., 


89 


39 


25.44 

26.72 
81 

32.62 
24.28 

26.28 
26.28 
25.16 


13.66 

13.28 

8 

6.38 
14.4 

12.72 
12.72 
13.84 


34.8 

34 
20.6 
16.3 
37 

32.6 
82.6 
35.7 


65.2 

66 
79.5 
83.7 
63 

67.4 
67.4 
64.3 


From  Hutchinson, 

Kans. 
From  Salina,  Kans. 
From  Media,  111. 
From  Benson^  111. 
From  Dodge  City, 

Kans. 
From  Peabody,  Kans. 
From  Marion,  Kans. 
From    Greatbend, 

Kans. 


Summary.— From  these  figures  it  appears  (1)  that  the  combined  distributive  expenses  of  handling 
corn  from  Kansas  shipping  points  to  Cnlcago,  where  the  greater  bulk  of  the  com  from  trans-Mlasisslp^ 
pf)int8  is  marketed,  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  com  to  the  consumer  at  Chicago.  The 
I)n)ducer  gets  two-thirds  of  this  value.  (2)  That  the  distributive  expenses  for  handling  from  Illinois 
points  to  Chicago  on  the  average  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  Chicago  value.  The  Illinois  producer 
gets  the  other  four-fifths. 

5.  GRAIN-ROAD  RATES  TO  CHICAGO  COMPARED. 

We  have  now  to  examine  rates  to  primary  markets  to  see  whether  in  actual 
practice  they  have  tended  to  decline  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Among  the  gi'ain-carrving  roads  centering  at  Chicago  and  radiating  into  the 
^ain  district  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River  there  is  an  nnequal  decrease 
in  rates  from  1880  down  to  1897.  The  five  roads  compared  are  all  great  grain 
carriers  from  farm  to  primary  market.  They  carried  72  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
at  Chicago  in  1808.^  They  are  therefore  fnlly  representative  of  the  western  grain 
movement  and  their  tonnage  is  primarily  grain  tonnage. 


1  Chicago  Statistics  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  1898,  p.  5. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile  on  each  road: 
Average  rates  per  ton  per  mUe,  in  cents.^ 


Year. 

Chicago, 
Ro^ 
Island 

and  Pa- 
cific 
Rwy. 

Chicago 

and 
North- 
western 

Rwy. 

Chicago, 
Milwau- 
kee and 
St.  Paul 
Rwy. 

1865 

1.986 

2.316 

1.688 

1.209 

1.220 

1.281 

1.170 

1.097 

1.043 

1.071 

1.012 

.964 

.971 

.996 

1.039 

1.066 

1.099 

.989 

1.084 

1.017 

.968 

2.291 
2.608 
1.707 
1.490 
1.470 
1.470 
1.427 
1.809 
1.191 
1.193 
1.102 

.983 
1.013 

.977 
1.028 
1.013 
1.028 
i:080 
1.137 
1.020 

.978 

2.376 

1870 

2.380 

1876 

1.833 

1880 

1.749 

1881 

1.704 

1882 

1.481 

1883 

1.391 

1884 

1.298 

1885 

1.278 

1886 * 

1.168 

1887 

1.069 

1888 

1.020 

1889 

1.067 

1890 

.996 

1891 

1.003 

1892 

1.026 

1893 

1.026 

1894 

1.037 

1896 

1.076 

1896 A         

1.003 

1897 

1.008 

Chicago 
and 
Alton 
R.  R. 


2.220 

1.963 

1.660 

1.206 

1.241 

1.253 

l.r28 

1.008 

1.009 

.961 

.»I6 

.973 

.626 

.898 

.980 

.973 

.9(9 

.974 

.994 

.926 

.891 


Chicago, 
Turling- 
ton and 


1.788 

2.028 

1.658 

1.077 

1.156 

1.091 

1.0S2 

.978 

.966 

.949 

.879 

.789 

.867 

.813 

.862 

.851 

.815 

.783 

.770 

.741 

.784 


1  Bulletin  No.  16,  Miscellaneous  Series,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  20  (1898). 
'Portion  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  extent  of  this  decline  of  rates  on  grain  roads  is  given  below  in  cents  per 
ton  per  mile  and  in  percentages. 


Year. 


'  Chicago, 

Rock 
Island  and 
,    Pacific. 


aSSa  kiiwSXe 


1880 

1897 

*  Reduction  in  17  years 

Percentage  of  reduction  from  1880  to  1897 


Cents. 
1.209  , 
.968 


Oentt. 
1.490  I 
.978 


OenU. 
1.749 
1.008 


.261 


.612  I 


.741 


20    ! 


34 


42 


Chicago 
and  Alton. 


CmU. 
1.206 


.316 


26 


Chicago, 

Burlington 

and 

Quincy. 

Onts. 
1.077 

.784 


.293 


27 


The  relation  of  the  tendency  of  falling  rates  on  grain  to  the  corresponding  tend- 
enc^r  in  farm  prices  of  grain  is  indicated  in  the  diagram  onpage  61.  The  rates  on 
gram-carrying  roads  have  fallen  from  27  to  74  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  fall  in 
farm  values  of  cereals  almost  parallel  with  the  fall  in  rates  of  freight  on  three  rail- 
roads compared.  Bnt,  if  we  take  the  three  other  grain  roads  into  account,  and 
compare  them  with  farm  prices  during  this  period,  we  see  that  the  fall  of  rates 
per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  on  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  systems  was  from  58  to  74  i)er  cent,  while  the  farm  prices  of  wheat 
fell  41  per  cent  and  the  farm  prices  of  com  and  oats  34  per  cent.  Kailroad  rates 
have,  tnerefore,  in  three  roads  declined  evenly  with  farm  prices  and  in  two  others 
have  declined  a  good  deal  more  rapidly  than  farm  prices  since  1880. 

A  comparison  of  grain-road  rates  with  rates  on  four  coal  and  four  cotton  roads 
elicits  the  fact  that  both  of  these  classes  of  carriers  have  reduced  their  rates  in 
the  period  under  consideration  to  a  greater  extent  than  have  the  grain  roads. 

COAL  ROADS. » 


Railroads. 


Norfolk  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western . 
Pennsylvania 


1880. 


1.443 
1.165 
1.662 
1.997 


1897. 


0.446 
661 


.914 


Reduc- 
tion. 

Percent. 
70 
61 
44 
64 


1  Bulletin  No  16,  Agricultural  Department,  pp.  21-24. 
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cxyrroN  roads.' 


lUilrottdB. 

1880. 

18^. 

Reduc- 
tion. 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

2. 206 
8.089 
8.506 
2.16 

0.698 

1.205 

1.714 

.976 

PercenL 
68  6 

Central  of  Georgia 

60.4 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 

61.1 

Southern 

64.8 

1  Bulletin  No.  16,  Agricultural  Department,  pp.21>24. 
6.  RELATION  OF  CEREAL  PRICES  AND  RAILWAY  RATES. 

Prices  and  rates  are  subject  to  different  sets  of  inflnencee,  which  cause  them  to 
vary.  There  are  in  the  agricnltaral  situation  conditions  which  enable  prices  of 
farm  products  to  recover,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  supply,  for  example,  at  home, 
or  deficiency  abroad.  In  the  railway-rate  situation  there  are  no  similar  cona- 
tions; consequently  the  competition  of  carriers  and  the  rivalry  of  markets  in  their 
constant  efforts  to  control  freight  movement  from  grain  territory  succeed  in  stead- 
ily lowering  railway  rates. 

The  diagram  opposite  illustrates  this  permanent  contrast  in  the  movement  of 
prices  and  rates  year  by  year,  from  1867  to  1896.  The  rates  are  the  average  rates 
per  ton  per  mile  for  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

7.  LOCAL  GRAIN  DEALERS  IN  DISTRIBUTION.     * 

In  many  parts  of  the  Westdm  fi^ain  territorv  grain  buying  at  the  country  sta- 
tion was  formerly  conducted  by  the  local  mercnant.  To  him  the  farmer  sold  his 
grain  or  consigned  it  on  commission.  Of  him  terminal  dealers  bought.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  competition  of  terminal  dealers  became  so  keen  that  they  leased 
or  erected  elevators  and  put  their  own  buyers  in  charge.  In  many  localities  the 
local  merchant  ceased  to  act  as  a  grain  dealer,  disappearing  entirely  as  such,  and 
his  place  was  taken  by  a  local  finn  that  devoted  itself  more  or  less  exclusively  to 
buymg  and  shipping  grain  to  primary  markets  in  season.  These  two  organiza- 
tions now  dominate  the  gi*ain  movement  in  its  incipiency.  Possibly  95  per  cent 
of  the  cereal  movement  passes  into  the  control  of  the  line  elevator  companies  and 
of  the  members  of  the  grain  dealers*  associations  on  its  way  from  the  farmer*8 
hands  to  the  primary  market.  The  present  organization  of  tne  grain  movement 
is  such  that  the  isolated  producer  finds  two  highly  organized  sets  of  buyers  at  his 
local  market. 

There  is,  of  coiurse,  a  great  deal  of  grain  still  consi^ed  directly  by  the  producer 
on  a  large  scale  from  local  shipping  pnoints  to  commission  merchants  at  the  primary 
markets  outside  of  Chicago;  out  this  practice  tends  to  disappear  in  the  presence 
of  these  two  commercial  agencies— the  line  elevator  companies  and  the  grain 
dealers'  associations.  Both  of  these  agencies  deal  directly  with  theproducer  and 
tend  to  prevent  his  entering  the  terminal  market  at  his  own  risk.  We  speak  now 
of  the  great  majority  of  small  producers  rather  than  of  .the  few  *'  bonanza  *'  farm- 
ers, whose  role  is  already  a  diminishing  one  and  is  destined  to  disappear  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

These  associations  came  into  existence  as  a  natural  result  of  the  progress  of  line 
elevators,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  individual  elevator  owner  in  getting 
favorable  terms  from  the  railroads,  and  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  necessity 
of  some  united  action  on  the  pai*t  of  the  trade  in  raising  the  standard  of  the 
quality  of  grain  before  receipt  by  the  trade. 

Railroads  would  do  for  a  compact  bodv  of  local  dealers,  whose  elevators  com- 
prised half  or  more  of  the  number  along  the  line,  what  they  would  not  do  for  indi- 
vidual dealers  acting  alone.  One  of  these  associations  has  reported  a  membership 
of  299  dealers,  who  control  or  represent  666  elevators,  the  capacity  of  each  of 
which  establishments  may  be  not  less  than  15,000  or  20,()00  bushels  ol  grain.  One 
can  very  easily  appreciate  the  effect  of  such  an  organization  upon  railway  prac- 
tice, especially  wnen  it  is  possible  for  those  located  at  com];)etitive  points  to  turn 
over  their  shipments  to  either  of  two  roads  that  would  give  them  tne  best  treat- 
ment. The  members  of  the  associated  elevators  at  competitive  points,  by  acting 
with  those  at  noncompetitive  points,  could  readily  secure  concessions  from  the 
carriers  for  the  entire  associated  membership  in  the  business. 

Possibly  no  better  method  of  correcting  abuses  in  grading,  excessive  dockage 
at  terminals,  and  other  injustices  practicea  by  grain-receiving  centers  could  have 
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been  devised  than  that  of  associated  action  on  the  part  of  local  dealers  thronghoat 
the  grain-shipping  districts.  The  Nebraska  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  whose 
membership  of  700  operates  900  elevators,  was  organized  to  meet  these  very 
troubles  which  arose  in  attempting  to  regnlate  the  manner  in  which  the  country 
dealer's  business  was  handled  at  terminals.  These  terminal  questions,  especisdly 
as  re^^ds  weights,  were  at  one  time  very  aggravating  questions.  Terminal 
practices  have  been  greatly  improved  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  associa- 
tions.   They  have,  on  the  other  nand,  also  exerted  favorable  influence  upon  the 
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producer  by  insisting  that  farmers  should  bring  their  grain  in  the  best  market- 
able condition.  The  earlier  practice  of  nearly  aU  buyers  accepting  wheat  regard- 
less of  the  dirt,  "  cheat,"  or  other  foreign  seed  it  contained  was  successfully  dis- 
couraged by  such  associated  action.  Thrashers  throughout  the  country  had  grown 
careless  in  their  work  and  were  allowed  to  do  so  by  farmers  because  the  grower 
realized  that  the  dirt  and  foreign  seed  would  sell  for  as  much  as  the  wheat.  To 
correct  this  abuse,  sieves  have  been  introduced  in  order  to  test  the  amount  of  dirt 
the  wheat  contained.  The  wheat  alone  is,  of  course,  paid  for.  In  this  way  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  purity  has  been  raised.    The  thrashers  have  been 
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obliged  to  conform  to  a  higher  commercial  standard,  and  a  premium  has  been  pat 
upon  the  better  preparation  of  the  grain  for  market. 

The  commercial  value  of  such  services  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  It  has  been 
a  constant  complaint,  both  at  primary  grain  markets  and  elsewhere,  at  home  and 
in  Europe,  that  dirty  wheat  prejudices  the  price  paid  the  producer.  Cleaning 
establishments  have  Seen  required  at  large  centers  of  accumulation  on  this  account. 
In  general,  associated  action  has  the  effect  of  improving  the  grade  at  which  such 
gram  is  accepted  by  grading  authorities  East  and  West  alike. 

The  i)olicy  of  these  associations  has  of  course  been  one  of  self-preservation. 
Their  successful  assertion  of  localized  interests  throughout  grain-smpping  terri- 
tory, as  against  the  interests  of  the  centralized  system  of  line  elevators,  is  in 
itself  evidence  of  its  helpful  economic  efficiency  in  preventing  a  monopoly  of  grain 
handling  by  line  elevator  companies. 

But  their  greatest  service  to  themselves  and  to  local  shippers  generally  has  been 
improvements  in  weights.  The  practice  has  long  prevailea  in  Western  grain  ter- 
ritory of  shipping  carloads  of  grain  to  terminal  markets  from  country  stations 
subject  to  losses  and  deductions  which  terminal  receivers  might  see  fit  to  make. 
The  railroads  refuse  to  be  responsible  for  leakage.  United  action  by  local  grain 
dealers  against  arbitrary  dockage  has  resulted,  it  is  claimed,  in  an  improvement 
of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  in  price  from  this  practice  alone,  and  an  equal 
amount  in  other  respects.  This  is  of  course  a  decided  gain  to  all  shippers,  and 
ultimately  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  grower  by  eliminating  risk  of  deduction  on 
the  dealer^s  consignment. 

Finally,  it  must  be  evident  that  such  organizations  can  not  fail  to  have  an 
influence  upon  railway  rates  on  grain  to  terminal  points.  The  protection  of  its 
members  from  arbitrary  freight  rates  is  one  of  their  objects.  An  association 
operating  in  Texas,  for  example,  has  during  the  past  year  secured  reductions 
on  both  State  and  interstate  shipments  of  oats  and  com  varying  from  $3  to  $16  per 
car. 

The  charge  for  recleanin^  is  from  1  to  2  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  expense  of 
storing,  loading,  and  shippmg  is  about  2  cents  per  Dushel.  This  rate  of  handling 
grain  at  local  elevator  points  seems  to  be  quite  general. 

Complaints  on  apparently  good  grounds  have  been  made  against  the  grain  asso- 
ciations of  the  various  States  for  attempting  to  compel  the  farmer  to  sell  to  their 
members  instead  of  consigning  his  grain  to  a  firm  in  such  cities  as  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  or  Chicago.  Where  farmers  have  shoveled  their  grain  from  the 
wagon  directly  into  the  car  without  passing  it  through  the  local  grain  elevator 
the  grain-dealing  firm  to  which  such  car  is  consigned  has  been  made  the  object 
of  a  systematic  boycott  by  the  entire  membership  of  the  local  elevator  association. 
A  local  shipper  not  using  an  elevator,  but  loading  directly  from  wagon  to  car,  is 
a  **  scalper  "  in  the  terms  of  the  association.  He  is  guilty  of  not  being  "  regular; " 
that  is,  of  not  conducting  a  '*  regular  and  steady  business  of  buying  and  selling 
grain. "  Systematic  effort  is  made  to  trace  cars  loaded  thus  *  *  irr^ularly  "  to  their 
destination  and  then  to  post  the  names  of  offending  receivers.  The  offense  of  the 
farmer  seems  to  be  that  of  evading  the  elevator  charge  of  2  cents  per  bushel  by 
shoveling  grain  from  wagon  to  car.  The  dealer  who  handles  grain  thus  loaded  is 
made  the  object  of  a  systematic  boycott.* 

Of  course,  the  object  of  this  procedure  is  to  get  rid  of  local  handling  of  grain  by 
persons  who  are  not  regularly  in  the  business  and  have  no  facilities  lor  handling 
the  crop,  but  who  see  an  opportunity,  when  the  market  is  good,  to  profit  by  buy- 
ing and  shipping  independently  of  the  local  elevator  people.  These  methods  do 
not  stop  with  this  class  alone,  but  extend  to  independent  dealers  fuU^  established 
in  the  trade  but  not  deemed  ''regular.*'  At  Malcolm,  Nebr.,  an  independent 
dealer,  who  had  been  in  the  grain  business  for  7  or  8  years,  and  had  about  $15,000 
invested  in  the  business,  was  posted  as  a  scalper  for  shipping  2  carloads  of  com 
to  an  Illinois  farmer  for  feeding.  A  Malcolm  dealer— a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, we  are  reliably  informed — traced  the  2  cars  and  offered  com  to  the  Illinois 
farmer  chea'^er  than  it  could  be  bought  in  Nebraska,  thus  showing  the  methods 
to  which  this  combination  of  economic  interests  resort  in  order  to  eliminate  inde- 
pendent dealers  deemed  ''irregnilai'*'' 

The  following  official  letter  is  self-explanatory  in  this  connection.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  firm  in  St.  Louis  which,  it  was  believed,  handled  the  shipment 
mentioned  above,  but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  handle  it. 


1  Scoop^hovellng  methodfl  might,  If  generally  resorted  to  in  busy  seasons,  no  doubt  be  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  renponsible  for  Karcity  of  can,  owing  to  the  much  longer  time  its  takes  to  load  a  ear 
from  the  wagon  than  from  an  elevator.  Henre  both  railroads  and  elevators  have  very  properly  and 
justly  insisted  that  in  busy  seasons  of  crop  moving  there  should  be  a  maylTniim  limit  allowed  within 
whien  the  loading  had  to  be  completed  after  delivery  of  the  empty  car. 
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[Copy.] 

Omaha,  Nebr..  6 1 5 loo, 
Bartlett  Grain  Co.,  Si.  Louis^  Mo,  . 

Gentlemen:  Some  time  since  I  wrote  you  with  reference  to  shipments  being 
made  you  by  a  scalper  at  Malcolm,  to  which  letter  I  have  failed  to  receive  reply. 
As  sufficient  time  nas  been  granted  you  to  make  answer  to  my  letter,  it  now 
becomes  necessary  for  me  to  bulletin  this  matter  to  the  regular  dealers  of  this 
State.  I  have  no  desire,  however,  of  placing  you  in  an  unfavorable  light  before 
them,  which  your  silence  will  certainly  do,  and  would  prefer  to  have  a  statement 
from  you  outlining  your  disposition  toward  the  regrular  trade.  Should  the  matter 
be  bulletined  to  the  trade,  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  of  the  700  elevators  out  of  the 
800  in  the  State  would  ship  you  any  further  grain. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  H.  Bewsher,  Sec'y, 

At  a  meeting  of  one  of  these  associations  on  April  11, 1900.  the  Crescent  Mills,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  Purcell  Grain  Company,  the  Southern  Grain  Company,  the 
W.  T.  Redmon  Com  Company,  and  the  Dunning  Grain  Company,  all  of  Kansas 
City,  were  listed  as  firms  with  which  members  of  the  dealers'  associations  were  to 
have  no  dealings.    The  following  motion  was  reported  as  carried  at  this  meeting: 

"That  all  members  of  this  association  absolutely  refuse  to  do  business  with  a 
firm  bulletined  as  encourajpng  scalper  business  until  a  correction  has  been  issued 
from  the  secretary's  office.' 

Further  correspondence  bearing  on  this  subject  has  been  submitted. 

[Copy.] 

Confidential  BvUetin  No,  4. 

Omaha.  Nebr.,  Mar.  24th,  lOOO. 
To  Members  N.  Q,  D.  A.: 
Below  I  hand  you  corre6X)ondence  just  closed  for  your  consideration: 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  3/16/00, 
Crescent  Flour  Mills,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gentlemen:  Some  time  since  I  had  some  correspondence  with  you  with  refer- 
ence to  shipments  being  made  you  by  E.  Loosebrock,  of  Petersburg,  Nebr.  At 
that  time  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  your  interests  in  Nebraska  were  with  the 
regular  trade.  As  you  promised  to  write  the  gentleman,  as  we  supposed,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  fact  that  your  interests  were  with  the  regular  traae,  we  gave  you 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We  are  now  advised  of  shipments  of  two  cars,  ^os. 
55,658  and  56,712.  It  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  all  regular  dealers  of  the  State  of 
Neb)raska  of  thede  shipments,  and  until  you  make  satisfactory  explanation  to  them 
their  shipments  will  be  withheld  from  you.  Not  wishing,  however,  to  do  you  an 
injustice,  we  will  withhold  our  bulletin  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  this 
letter.  Do  you  care  to  state  your  position  to  the  regular  trade? 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  H.  Bewsher,  Sec'y. 


Denver,  Colo.,  Mar.  J  I,  "00. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bewsher,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  16th  at  hand  and  carefully  noted.  Will  say  that  when 
we  received  your  former  communications  we  were  not  fully  aware  that  Mr.  Loose- 
brock  had  an  elevator.  Since  then  we  have  heard  from  him  that  he  has  an  ele- 
vator, and  as  our  dealings  with  the  gentleman  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  continue  buying  from  him .  We  can  see  noth- 
ing in  his  dealings  wnich  leads  us  to  doubt  the  regularity  of  his  business,  though 
it  may  be  that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  grain  trust. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Crescent  Flour  Mills. 
A.  S.  King,  Affirr. 


In  explanation  of  the  above,  beg  to  state  that  £.  Loosebrock  operates  an  eleva- 
tor, but  he  has  no  track  facilities,  having  been  denied  a  site  by  the  R.  II.  Co., 
owing  to  there  being  already  as  many  elevators  as  it  was  thought  the  busi- 
ness of  the  point  would  justify-— namely,  three.    Notwithstanding  the  action  of 
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the  R.  R.  Co.  in  refasinR  Mr.  Looaebrock  a  site,  he  bnilt  his  elevator  a  con- 
edderable  difitance  from  the  track,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  haul  his  stuff 
from  elevator  to  cars  in  wagons  and  scoop  from  same,  the  method  practiced  by  any 
ordinary  scalper.  Being  without  the  proper  facilities  our  constitution  requires, 
he  is  not  and  can  not  be  considered  regular  by  us. 

Anyone  receiving  this  notice  who  has  done  business  with  the  Crescent  Flour 
Mills  in  the  past  will  confer  a  favor  by  advising  me  of  the  fact,  and  very  much 
oblige, 

Yours,  truly,  A.  H.  Bbwshbr,  8ec% 


[Th«  Orein  Dcalew'  Union  of  Southwestern  Iowa  and  Northwostem  Miasourl.  D.  Hunter,  president, 
Hamburg,  Iowa.  E.  H.  Vanschioack.  vice-president,  Elliott, Iowa.  6.  A. Stibbens, secretaiy, Cobunr, 
Iowa.  J.  B.  Samuels,  treasurer,  Riverton,  Iowa.  GovemiiLE  committee:  F.  M.  Campbell,  Randolph, 
Iowa;  Ed.  F.Roee,  Coin,  Iowa;  J.  D.  Young,  Anita,  Iowa;  J.  R.  Harris,  Northboro,  Iowa;  G.H.Currlet, 
Prescott,  Iowa;  John  Sandbam,  Harlan,  Iowa;  J.  L.  Gwynn,  Imogene,  Iowa.] 

COBUBO,  Ia.,  Mch.  SI,  1900, 
Dear  Sir:  A.  J.  Marsh,  Shenandoah,  la., is  not  a  member  of  the  union  and  not 
a  regular  dealer.     He  will  nrobably  be  asking  for  bids  and  may  consign  some 
grain  from  Bingham,  la.     Mr.  Marsh  asked  Mr.  Hunter  if  he  consigned  any 

g-ain  would  it  receive  fair  treatment  or  would  it  be  discriminated  against.  Mr. 
unter  told  him  it  would  certainly  be  treated  fairly,  but  all  com  [mission]  houses, 
being  members  of  associations,  they  would  surely  notify  him  they  did  not  desire 
any  more  of  his  shipments.  Mr.  Hunter  done  this  to  relieve  the  com  [mission] 
people  from  any  delicacy  in  writing  him  to  that  effect,  and  he  will  expect  that 
kind  of  a  letter.  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

G.  A.  Stibbens. 

The  i^ractical  effect  of  this  policy  is  to  drive  the  business  of  handling  grain 
locally  into  a  highly  organized  class  of  tradesmen,  and  to  deprive  producers  or 
any  group  of  producers  not  regularly  in  this  business  from  loading  the:  own 
grain  and  consigning  their  products  directly  to  commission  luerchants  or  other 
grain  dealers  in  the  central  cities.  This  is  but  one  effect.  The  other  effect  is  to 
enforce  grain  merchants  at  the  great  markets  to  deal  onlv  with  the  **  regular" 
elevator  men.  How  far  this  has  already  gone  is  expressed  by  an  official  organ  of 
the  grain-dealing  interests,  the  Qrain  Dealers*  Journal.  It  discloses  the  real  situa- 
tion of  the  independent  shipper,  the  shipping  producer,  or  the  independent  con- 
signee, when  it  says: 

**  The  irregular  ^ain  shipper  is  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  anyone 
to  handle  his  business,  xhe  irregulars  are  becoming  so  scarce  that  those  who 
handle  their  consignments  can  hardly  exx>ect  to  receive  more  than  1  car  a  month 
from  all  quarters."* 

{t  would  seem  highly  advisable  from  the  standpoint  of  both  dealer  and  carrier 
that  such  agencies  should  be  welcomed  in  any  field  of  conmiercial  activity  where 
so  much  improvement  has  long  been  wanting.  It  is  certainly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  producer  that  the  country  elevators  be  not  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  line-elevator  firms  to  the  exclusion  of  all  competitors;  and  the  union  of 
local  dealers  seems  to  have  been  the  only  way  by  wmch  this  could  have  been 
accomplished. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  effect  of  this  policy  of  boycotting  **  irregulars" 
is  to  shut  off  the  producer  from  direct  access  to  central  markets.  It  may  be 
highly  desirable  to  get  rid  of  ''  irregular  "  dealers  bo^  for  the  good  name  of  the 
trade  and  for  the  encouragement  of  investment  in  elevating  facilities  at  any  one 
point.  But  when  the  verdict  of  **  irreptdarity  "  is  used  to  cut  off  the  producer 
from  access  to  the  market  or  to  punish  nonmembers  of  the  association,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  organizations  have  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  legal 
rights  as  well  as  gone  beyond  the  range  of  economic  usefulness.  On  this  account 
evidence  laid  before  us  contains  assertions  that  these  associations  of  dealers  wield 
a  power  greater  than  that  of  the  '*  Bi^Four  "  firms  of  grain  dealers  in  Chicago, 
which  control  the  leading  systems  of  Ime  elevators  on  the  principal  grain  roads 
centering  in  that  city. 

The  besetting  sin  with  all  efficient  and  useful  trade  combinations  is  that  sooner 
or  later  they  yield  to  the  temptation  of  trying  to  prosper  by  employing  coercive 
methods  rather  than  by  reducing  the  cost  or  improving  the  quality  of  service  ren- 

1 1»ue  of  May  10, 1900.  p.  277  (Chlcaco). 
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dered  throoffh  progreBsiye  economies  in  methods.  The  csase  in  hand  is  no  ezcep- 
'  tion,  it  would  seem,  to  thismle,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  these  associations  to  which  exception  can  be  taken.  For  example,  the 
Nebraska  Grain  Dealers*  Association  expresses  its  apparently  laudable  purposes 
in  its  preamble,  as  follows: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  being  regularly  enga^^  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
grain,  and  recognizing  the  necessity  of  an  association  of  grain  dealers,  do  hereby 
associate  ourselves  in  an  organization  the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  advance- 
ment and  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  those  regularly  engaged  in  the 
grain  business,  the  formulating  of  rules  for  the  transaction  of  ousiness,  and  the 
promotion  of  friendly  relations  among  legitimate  grain  men  of  the  State." 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  anything  in  the  terms  defining  elegibility  to  mem- 
bership that  does  not  commend  itself: 

**  1.  Any  i)erson,  firm,  or  corporation  conducting  a  reputable,  regular,  and  con- 
tinuous business  of  buying  and  selling  grain,  and  having  proper  facilities  for 
handling  same,  may  be  admitted  to  membership  in  this  association. 

*'2.  Aiiy  regular  grain  receiver,  track  buyer,  terminal  elevator,  or  commission 
merchant  who  conducts  a  reputable  business  and  confines  their  business  to  the 
regular  elevator  operators  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  on  the  payment  of  reg- 
ular fees  and  shall  be  rated  the  same  as  the  owner  of  one  elevator." 

Nevertheless,  the  correspondence  of  some  of  these  grain-dealing  associations 
reveals  a  system  of  prejudicing  their  entire  membership  against  terminal  buyers 
which  might  well  be  made  the  subjject  of  legal  investigation.  The  posting  of  a 
firm's  name  as  having  *'  shown  an  mclination  to  encourage  scalpers  "  is  morally, 
if  not  legally,  a  conspiracy  to  eliminate  comjietitors,  especially  when  it  is  accom- 
panied with  an  official  threat  that  unless  such  liberty  to  buy  directly  from  the 
§roducer  is  abandoned  the  entire  trade  of  hundreds  of  elevator  owners  in  a  siven 
tate  will  be  urged  to  withdraw  from  any  dealings  with  such  commission  merchant. 

8.  THE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT'S  SIDE  OF  THE  CASE. 

The  following  communication  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  ^rain  commission 
merchants  toward  local  ^ain-elevator  combinations  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.    It  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  conducted  by  one  of  the 

rdal  ag[ents  employed  to  ascertain  the  terminal  commission  merchants'  side  of 
question. 

April  27th,  1900. 
John  F.  Crowell,  Expert  Agent,  New  York,  N,  Y, 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  24th  inst.  relative  to  grain  deal- 
ers' union. 

Question  1.  Their  profit  is  now  from  one  to  two  cents,  and  they  figure  they  can 
increase  it  to  four  cents  per  bushel. 

Question  2.  They  gain  control  by  bujring,  and  those  whom  they  can't  buy  they 
apply  the  boycott  to,  as  was  shown  in  the  correspondence  I  sent  you.  The  man 
at  Petersburg,  Neb.,  says  the  combine  offered  him  more  than  the  value  of  his 
elevator  and  a  position  with  them  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  He  says  he  is  going 
to  bring  suit  against  them  in  the  next  ten  days. 

Question  8.  The  farmer  is  forced  to  take  his  grain  to  these  elevators,  as  the 
commission  men  fear  the  boycott  and  do  not  want  his  business.  If  an  independ- 
ent buyer  who  has  no  elevator  to  keep  up  starts  to  buy  at  these  stations,  the 
combine  bid  up  the  grain  so  he  nu^es  no  money,  and  apply  the  boycott,  which 
completes  the  dose. 

I  am  told  that  Nye,  Snyder  &  Co.,  Crowe  Lumber  Co. ,  and  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Grain  Co.  (Bartlett,  Frazier  &  Co.,  of  Chicago)  practically  control  the  stations 
on  the  F.  E.  and  M.  V.  Ry.  in  Nebraska  at  the  present  time,  and  the  other  roads* 
will  be  covered  soon  in  the  same  manner. 

With  only  three  firms  on  the  long  road  they  divide  the  business  and  each  one 
has  his  own  stations  where  he  bids,  and  the  farmer  either  accepts  his  bid  or  keeps 
his  grain. 

In  1890  a  banket  Hastings,  Neb.,  came  into  possession  of  four  cars  of  wheat, 
very  likely  by  a  mortgage  on  the  crop.  The  buyers  at  Hastings  refused  to  buy  the 
wheat  and  the  bank  consigned  it  to  the  Woodson  &  Young  Grain  Co.,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  who  sold  the  wheat  on  commission,  and  as  a  result  were  posted  by  the 
union  as  dealing  with  scalpers  and  the  boycott  should  be  applied. 

The  combine  is  of  such  power  that  the  commission  men  are  afraid  of  it  and 
dare  not  antagonize  tiiem,  although  they  will  have  no  business  soon  as  the  buyer 
will  soon  control  the  market,  especially  for  export,  and  competitiou  will  be  stifled« 
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This  i0  not  a  *'  Populist  harangue/'  but  a  statement  as  given  me  by  grain  men 
who  have  been  in  the  business  for  years  both  in  country  and  city  trade. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

(Signed) . 

The  commission  grain-dealing  interests  at  terminal  markets  are  inclined  to 
regard  themselves  as  standing  between  the  upper  millstone  of  the  terminal  elevator 
interesfs  or  line  elevator  warehousemen  on  tne  one  hand,  and  the  lower  millstone 
of  the  local  grain  dealers*  associations  on  the  other  hand.  At  Chicago  commis- 
sion merchants  are  feeling  the  pressure  from  above;  elsewhere  the  same  inter- 
ests are  complaining  of  the  pressure  from  below.  Cooperation  or  combination 
among  commission  men  does  not  appear  to  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
self-preservation  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  case  of  either  the  local  grain  dealers 
or  the  line  elevator  companies. 

9.  THE  LINE  ELEVATOR  COMPANIES. 

Of  about  8^,000,000  bushels  of  grain  received  at  Chicago,  by  far  the  larger  part 
is  handled  by  a  few  firms  located  at  Chicago,  and  which  own,  lease,  and  operate 
hundreds  of  country  elevators  on  the  lines  of  the  railroads  branching  out  into  the 
western  and  northwestern  grain  fields.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Duluth.  From 
the  latter  point,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  lines,  the  line  elevator  companies  control 
480  elevators  out  of  743,  local  dealers  control  286,  and  farmers'  associations  but  27. 

The  producer's  capacity  to  take  care  of  himself  in  this  respect  is  insignificant. 
Farmers  and  local  dealers  together  control  42  per  cent  of  the  local  grain-receiving 
facilitieB  on  this  road.  The  rest  are  in  the  hands  of  the  several  buyers  who  have 
storage  capacity  at  the  central  market.  In  Chicago  28  or  80  of  these  terminal  ele- 
vators are  controlled  by  7  or  8  firms.  On  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
Company's  lines  there  are  1,126  country  elevators.  Terminal  warehousemen  own 
521  of  these,  or  nearly  half;  577  belong  to  local  grain  buyers,  and  28  to  the  farmers' 
associations. 

Hie  purpose  of  terminal  warehousing  companies  in  entering  into  the  farm  mar- 
ket is  of  course  to  get  control  of  the  grain  crop.  This  control  has  to  be  secured 
within  the  course  oi  3  months  between  harvest  and  the  end  of  the  year.  Within 
this  time  three-fourths  of  the  crop  of  wheat  passes  into  the  market.  The  producer 
is  so  situated  financially  that  he  must  sell  early,  as  a  rule.  The  warehouseman  is 
interested  in  keeping  his  warehousing  capacity  occupied.  To  make  sure  of-  get- 
ting grain  he  stations  his  own  buyer  at  the  country  shipping  station  in  charge  of 
his  own  local  elevator.  This  local  buyer  receives  instructions  from  the  central 
office  as  to  the  prices  to  pay.  At  each  railway  shipping  station  there  may  be  2  or  3 
line  elevators.  In  the  Northwest  there  are  3  of  these  in  each  important  town, 
each  of  which  represents  one  of  the  larger  warehousing  firms  as  a  local  buyer. 

The  i)olicy  of  these  difi^erent  companies  is  not  to  compete  one  against  the  other. 
To  a  certain  extent  these  firms  have  divided  out  the  country  among  them,  so  that 
each  operates  a  line  of  local  elevators  in  a  more  or  less  exclusive  territory  as  far 
as  the  terminal  companies  are  concerned.  The  policy,  furthermore,  among  these 
firms  is  to  buy  out  tne  local  elevator.  On  the  Union  Pacific  road  west  of  Kansas 
City  the  Peavey  Company,  of  Minneax)olis,  builds  its  own  elevators  where  it  can 
not  buy.  This  policy  is  more  or  less  general  on  the  part  of  the  leading  line  com- 
panies.   The  purpose  is  to  get  control  of  the  crop  at  its  sources. 

These  seem  to  be  the  essential  facts  bearing  on  the  country  elevator  situation. 
The  tendency  is  for  these  agencies  in  the  movement  of  the  crop  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  leading  firms.  The  local  fii-ms  in  control  of  elevators  often  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  sell  on  the  track  at  the  local  station  to  the  very  firm  repre- 
sented at  that  point  by  a  line  elevator.  It  would  seem  that  the  price  paid  the 
producer  under  these  conditions  might  readily  be  a  monopoly  price  determined 
by  a  common  understanding  among  the  few  leaiding  firms  at  the  primary  markets 
operating  their  various  lines  of  elevators. 

Can  these  large  firms  really  fix  prices?  Whether  they  do  or  not  has  never  been 
proven.  If  they  attempted  to  do  so,  could  they  really  do  it?  And  if  not,  why 
must  they  fail?  Suppose,  for  example,  that  4  of  the  foremost  warehousing  firms 
at  Chicf^o  should  attempt  on  a  certain  day  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  at  75  cents, 
delivered  at  Chicago,  sucgect  to  the  published  freight  rates  between  points  of 
origin  and  that  market.  If  this  price  is  much  higher  than  the  relations  of  supply 
and  demand  in  the  world-market  justifies,  then  dealers  in  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  or  Kansas  City  will  let  the  wheat  move  to  Chicago, 
and  the  producer  will  be  all  the  better  off  for  this  speculative  blunder  of  the  *'  Big 
Four."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  75  cents  in  much  too  low  a  price  in  relatitm  to  the 
WQrl^-.ma^ket  ^^v^l;  then  the  other  terminal  markets  are  ijresumably  wide-awake 
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enough  to  see  that  there  is  a  ^ood  margin  of  profit  in  taking  wheat  at  enough 
XK>ints  higher  to  get  control  of  it  themselves.  In  either  case  the  price  npon  which 
any  snch  a  combination  of  bnyers  may  determine  can  not  be  much  out  of  line 
with  the  world-market  price  either  one  way  or  the  other  without  either  losing 
their  money  or  losing  their  power  to  command  the  market.  In  either  case,  the 
produce  will  be  benefited,  in  the  former  case  by  being  paid  more  for  his  wheat 
than  the  conditions  of  supplv  and  demand  warranted,  and  in  the  latter  case  by 
receiving  more  than  the  combination  was  bidding  because  of  the  competition  of 
buyers  outside  of  the  combination. 

This  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  wheat-shipping  areas  as  a  whole.  It  is 
true  that  with  10  or  15  primary  markets  and  a  large  number  of  railroads  reach- 
ing out  from  each,  all  competing  for  grain,  traffic,  the  terminal  buyer  must  keep 
close  to  the  world-market  level  of  prices.  But  it  is  equally  true  or  a  given  ship- 
ping station  at  which  an  understanding  may  exist  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  local  grain  i^roducts,  and  which  can  not  get  its  grain  to  market  except  by  one 
railroad?  Is  this  locality  capable  of  escaping  the  effects  of  such  an  aUempt  to 
fix  prices?  Can  noncompetitive  points  not  be  sacrificed  by  the.  combination  of 
buyers? 

If  attempts  were  made  to  pay  a  much  lower  price  by  even  a  few  cents  a  bushel 
at  such  point  than  is  being  x>aid  at  comx)etitive  points  next  on  either  side  on  the 
same  line  of  railroad,  the  natural  result  would  be  the  investment  of  independent 
capital  at  that  point  to  command  part  of  the  grain  receipts  at  a  price  as  high  as 
the  combination  actually  has  been  paying  elsewhere  in  that  locality.  Another 
alternative  is  to  haul  the  grain  to  a  station  at  which  competitive  buyers  are  to  be 
found. 

The  actual  situation  of  the  producer  seeking  to  market  his  grain  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  simple  as  this.  Capital  will  not  seek  investment  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
place  of  a  systematized  combination.  We  have  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the 
grain-dealing  combination  is  to  rid  out  all  terminal  dealers  who  do  not  recognize 
their  authority.  That  means  that  more  and  more  the  large  warehousing  fimiB 
at  primary  points,  who  are  in  control  of  line  elevators,  become  the  recipients  of 
the  local  grain  dealers*  shipments.  In  other  words,  an  understanding  between 
the  line-elevator  x)eople  and  the  local  grain-dealing  combination  as  to  prices  paid 

Sroducers  at  a  given  station  or  line  of  stations  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  con- 
itions  as  they  now  exist. 

Facts  go  to  show  that  this  actually  occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  to  recog- 
nize the  tendency  of  the  two  kinds  of  local  buyers  to  render  the  farmers'  market 
a  noncompetitive  one. 

Under  such  conditions  the  relation  of  the  grain  producer  to  the  market  is  not 
by  any  means  that  of  free  and  open  access.  Dealers  have  undeniably  been  known 
to  act  together  with  line  elevator  companies  to  such  an  extent  at  local  markets  as 
to  force  farmers  to  haul  their  grain  elsewhere.  Here  is  an  instance  set  forth  in  a 
published  document,  which  we  take  as  tyi)ical  of  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which 
grain  dealers  develop  an  impolitic  propensity  to  oblige  the  farmer  to  sell  in  the 
cheaper  market. 

On  July  5, 1896,  the  following  petition  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Iowa  Railroad 
Commissioners: 

''  In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  Primghar  Grain  Company  for  an  order 
compelling  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  permit  an  elevator  to  be 
erected  on  right  of  way  at  Primghar,  Iowa. 

*'Tothe  honorable  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  louxi. 

"  Gentlemen:  We.  the  undersigned  named  citizens  of  O'Brien  County,  Iowa, 
who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Primghar,  and  who  make  said  town 
their  trading  point  and  market  to  sell  grain,  respectfully  petition  and  ask  that  an 
order  be  made  and  entered  against  the  iilinois  Central  Railroad  Company  compel- 
ling them  to  allow  the  Primgnar  Grain  Company,  composed  of  Williams'  Brothers 
and  others,  to  erect  and  operate  an  elevator  on  said  railroad  company's  right  of 
way  at  Primghar,  Iowa,  and  as  groundjs  therefor  state  to  said  commissioners  the 
following  reasons: 

''First.  That  the  Primghar  Grain  Company  petitioned  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company  for  a  place  to  put  in  an  elevator  at  Primghar  and  were  refused,  as 
shown  by  letter  of  C.  K.  Inxon,  superintendent  of  railroad  company,  hereto 
attached. 

**  Second.  That  there  are  only  two  elevators  at  Primghar;  one  is  owned  by 
C.  E.  Achom,  of  Sutherland,  and  the  other  by  the  Chicago  and  CNeil  Grain  Com- 
any  of  Chicago,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  said  two  elevators 

ave  combined  together  and  have  an  understanding  and  agreement  about  the 
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prices  of  grain,  so  there  is  no  competition  and  they  do  not  pay  the  average  market 
price,  or  as  much  as  is  offered  for  grain  at  other  towns  m  the  county,  thereby 
causing  the  farmers  to  haul  their  ^rain  to  Sanborn,  Sutherland,  and  Paulina  in 
order  to  get  the  average  market  price  for  said  grain,  greatljr  to  the  disadvantage 
of  both  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  the  town  ana  vicinity  of  Primghar. 

**  Third.  That  the  farmers  selling  grain  have  frequently  been  able  to  get  from 
2  to  3  cents  per  bushel  more  for  the  same  grades  of  grain  at  the  Achom  elevator  at 
Sutherland  than  they  could  at  the  Achom  elevator  at  Primghar,  and  the  same 
condition  exists  at  Sanborn  and  Paulina  over  Primghar. 

*'For  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  and  in  justice  to  the  farmers  and  business 
men  of  Primghar,  we,  the  undersigned  petitioners,  ask  that  an  order  be  entered 
requiring  the  Dlinois  Central  Railroad  Company  to  grant  right  of  way  of  said 
company  at  Primghar,  suitable  for  the  erection  and  maintaining  of  a  grain  eleva- 
tor, and  to  make  such  other  and  further  orders  as  by  law  required  in  such  cases." 

(Signed  by  85  citizens.) 

10.  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION  ELEVATORS. 

There  are  four  direct  factors  involved  in  the  economic  jxwition  of  the  gn*ain 
producer— the  producer  himself  regarded  as  an  isolated  seller,  the  two  systems  of 
local  elevators  for  handling  the  grain,  and  the  railroads.  If  the  local  elevator 
systems  combine  against  the  interest  of  the  producer  there  is  but  one  effective 
remedy  left— that  oi:  the  combination  of  the  farmers  amon^  themselves  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  railroads  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  territory  they  traverse.  When  local  grain  dealers  and  warehousemen  act  so 
as  to  rid  the  farm  market  of  the  elements  of  competition  among  buyers  the  farm- 
er's commercial  freedom  is  a  m^h,  and  his  only  nope  lies  in  a  railway  policy  that 
will  work  with  them  in  developing  the  country  without  sacrificing  a^culture  to 
the  interest  of  short-sighted  distributers.  The  only  method  of  dealing  with  the 
modem  tendency  to  combination  in  any  set  or  sets  of  economic  interest  is  to  meet 
one  combination  with  an  economically  more  efl^ient  combination .  The  f  arseeing 
managers  of  railroads  are  realizing  that  it  pays  to  develop  rather  than  exploit  a 
community  on  whose  products  it  is  deiiendent  for  traffic.  It  is  therefore  to  the 
highest  interest  of  the  railroad,  even  though  it  be  in  a  iK>sition  to  charge  monopoly 
rates,  to  limit  its  charges  to  such  an  extent  as  to  encourage  competitive  enter- 
prises which  increase  the  volume  of  traffic.  It  can  never  do  this  by  being  party, 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  to  a  local  elevator  monopoly.  Nor  can  such 
development  of  volume  of  rural  traffic  be  affected  by  combination  between  rail- 
roads and  terminal  warehouses  operating  line  elevators  regardless  of  the  effect  of 
such  collusion  on  the  producing  interests;  for  when  industrial  hopelessness  has 
been  once  forced  upon  the  mind  of  the  producer  by  the  feeling  that  buyer  and 
earner  are  victimizing  him  of  the  legitimate  results  of  his  labor,  that  very  fact 
reduces  the  economic  output  of  the  producer  thus  affected  far  more  than  railroad 
managers  have  been  wont  to  realize.  The  great  grain-carrying  roads  of  the  West 
might  to-day  be  worth  twice  their  present  value  had  their  history  been  one  of 
cooperation  and  development  rather  than  of  conflict  and  exploitation  toward 
rural  interests,  by  which  they  were  finally  forced  into  receivers'  hands. 

The  history  of  American  railroads  shows  that  the  foundation  of  railway  pros- 
perity consists  in  the  good  will  of  the  interests  on  which  they  rely  for  their  pros- 
perity. Those  railroads  which  have  been  managed  on  the  opposite  plan  nave 
usually  paid  the  penalty  of  bankruptcy  as  a  natural  result  of  distributive  short- 
sightedness. 

W  hat  effects  do  the  farmers'  elevators  have  upon  the  relation  of  the  producer 
of  grain  to  the  market? 

1.  The  policy  of  grain  carriers  encouraging  the  erection  of  farmers'  elevators 
at  points  where  combination  practically  controls  prices  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  relations  of  farmers  and  the  railroads.  There  are  large  districts 
in  the  Northwest,  in  the  home  of  No.  1  Northern  wheat,  at  many  of  whose  sta- 
tions farmers'  elevators  are  lacking  where  the  l(x;al  elevator  combination  with 
the  line  elevators  control  buying  from  farmers.  Wheat  is  received  at  the  line 
grade  usually,  though  its  quality  is  so  far  superior  that  Western  dealers  get  a 
premium  of  from  3  to  7  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  line-grade  price  when 
delivered  to  ESastem  buyers.  The  first  effect  of  farmers'  elevators  upon  the  farm- 
er's interest  is  to  get  for  him  the  premium  arising  from  the  superior  grade  of  his 
local  product.  Where  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  are  shipped  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference varying  from  $15,000  to  $35,000  in  the  cash  rec'ii)ts  of  the  locality — a  sum 
that  might  readHy  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  all  the  interest  charges  on  farmers' 
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indebtedness  in  that  locality.    It  makes  a  vast  difference,  therefoTe,  whether  a 
local  shipping  point  is  subject  to  competitive  conditions  of  marketing  its  grain.* 

2.  Take  the  case  at  which  no  superiority  in  grade  of  grain  enters.  It  is  econom- 
ically certain  that  neither  a  local  elevator  nor  a  line  elevator  will  pay  laore  than 
it  must  to  the  producer  in  order  to  get  his  grain.  The  avowed  pohcy  of  the  line- 
elevator  buyer  is  to  keep  prices  down  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Then— in  the 
language  of  one  of  their  number — *^let  prices  soar,  because  we  have  got  the  bulk 
of  the  producers'  gprain.    After  Januarv  we  don't  care  what  the  price  is." 

The  producer's  situation  may  be  made  clearer  by  the  illustration.  Station  B  is 
10  miles  from  Station  A  on  the  one  side,  and  equallv  distant  from  Station  C  on 
the  other,  with  one  line  of  railroad  serving  them  all.  At  B  there  7  a  farmers' 
elevator,  at  A  and  C  none  except  dealers'  and  line  elevators.  It  is  not  mfrequentiy 
the  case  that  where  no  farmers*  elevator  is  located  the  price  paid  the  producer  is 
3  cents  lower  than  at  places  where  such  elevators  are  located.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  buyers  at  A  and  C  would  either  have  to  put  up  their  price  to  the  level  c2 
that  paid  at  B  or  let  their  elevators  stand  idle  at  A  and  C  on  account  of  the  ^ain 
being  hauled  to  B  from  the  vicinity  of  A  and  C.  The  effect  therefore  of  the  smgle 
farmers'  elevator  was  not  only  to  raise  the  level  of  the  farm  price  at  one  place  but 
at  three  places. 

3.  Farmers'  elevators  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  and  thus 
develop  a  return  railway  traffic  in  excess  of  that  arising  from  the  presence  of 
noncompetitive  elevators. 

The  success  of  this  policy  of  conserving  the  competitive  character  of  the  local 
market  by  erecting  farmers'  elevators  depends  on  the  equitable  treatment  of  all 
elevator  mterests  on  the  -psat  of  the  railroads.  Some  roads  will  permit  only 
farmers'  elevators  on  their  right  of  way.  Others  have  thrown  obstacles  in  the 
way,  for  various  reasons.  Enough  railroads,  however,  have  accorded  producers 
the  right  of  way  for  elevators  to  oblige  competing  roads  to  follow  suit.  It  is 
obviously  easier  to  get  such  concession  at  competitive  points  on  a  line  of  railroad 
than  at  noncomx)etitive  points,  because  competing  roaos  increase  traffic  thereby. 

It  is  equally  true  that  farmers'  elevators  tend  naturally  to  increase  the  traffic 
at  noncompetitive  points.  The  presence  of  a  farmers'  elevator  increases  the  cash 
income  of  the  producing  population  by  as  much  as  it  raises  the  price  paid  for 
grain  sold.  This  increment  in  cash  income  means  so  much  more  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  locality.  Hence,  the  traffic  of  the  road  is  increased  by 
the  quantity  of  commodities,  wnich  this  incremental  purchasing  power  requires 
for  local  consumption.  The  existence  of  nonproducers'  elevators  has  no  such  fav- 
orable effect  on  tne  freight  traffic  of  the  road;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  an  opposite 
effect  to  the  extent  to  which  the  price  paid  the  producer  is  less  than  the  competi- 
tive price  for  grain. 

4.  The  increase  of  farmers'  elevators  has  the  further  effect  of  increasing  the 
permanent  working  capital  of  the  f  armin^^  community  in  or  near  which  the  eleva- 
tor is  located.  The  line  elevator  comi»anies,  with  which  some  railroads  have  been 
too  much  enamored  for  their  good  reputation,  have  until  quite  recentiy  done  their 
financiering  from  the  terminal  market,  shipping  cash  daily  as  required.  The  lack 
of  local  capital  prevented  farmers  building  and  operating  their  own  elevators. 
But  the  financial  condition  of  grain-farming  communities  has  been  greatiy  chan^^ed 
within  the  past  10  years.  Now  the  local  bank  can  furnish  all  the  active  capital 
required  upon  delivery.  There  is  no  need  of  borrowing  from  commission  mer- 
chants or  of  dei)ending  on  terminal  warehouses  to  supply  the  daily  quota  of  cash 
needed.  This  greater  degree  of  financial  independence  of  the  proaucing  commu- 
nity lias  notably  increased  the  borrowing  xK>wer  of  an  elevator  association  of  farm- 
ers. By  makinf^  themselves  jointly  responsible  for  the  loan ,  say,  of  $1 ,500  or  $2,000, 
each  day*s  receipts  are  cashed.  By  prompt  sales  and  by  drawing  on  each  car  as 
soon  as  loaded,  the  cash  capital  required  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  fiTmTv»iftl 
risk  to  the  bank  lending  to  the  elevator  association  is  also  minimized  and  the  bor- 
rowing rate  correspondingly  reduced. 

5.  The  practice  ot  giving  stockholders  in  farmers'  elevator  companies  the  option 
of  storing  their  grain  at  half  the  rates  charged  to  outsiders  is  another  advant^^ 
which  this  ssrstem  gives  the  producer  in  his  relation  to  the  market.  As  will  be 
shown  later,  the  absence  of  local  facilities  for  storing  grain  is  in  great  x>art  respon- 
sible for  the  practice  of  putting  so  lar^  a  proportion  of  wheat  on  the  market  so 
soon  after  harvest  as  to  depress  the  price  and  thus  enable  the  speculator  to  profit 
by  the  difference  between  the  low  harvest  price  and  the  higher  price  later. 
Storage  at  low  rates  puts  it  within  the  producer's  power,  especially  if  flie  practice 
becomes  general,  to  hold  his  wheat  and  thus  both  to  influence  the  market  favora- 
bly by  withholding  it,  and  to  take  advantage  of  that  effect  by  selling.    Should 

>  Report  of  Hr.  John  C.  Hanley,  special  agent,  BCinneapoUa,  Minn. 
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the  wheat  growers  of  the  West  approach  anywhere  near  the  position  of  those  in 
the  middle  and  central  States  in  the  practice  of  withholding  the  crop  from  the 
market  nntil  late  winter,  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  would  be  reduced  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  put  the  producer  in  a  position  to  realize  much  of  the  advance  in 
price  that  usually  follows  the  main  autumn  movement  of  the  crop  to  the  primary 
market. 

11.  THE  TERMINAL  ELEVATOR  SYSTEM  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  key  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  primary  market  in  grain  distribution 
lies  not  in  the  railway  systems  nor  in  the  local  elevator  systems,  but  in  the  con- 
trol and  operation  of  the  terminal  elevator  systems.  These  elevators  are  the 
receiving  and  storing  places  for  the  grain  gathered  into  primary  markets  through 
the  local  line  elevators  and  others.  By  far  the  larger  i>ortion  of  the  visible  supply 
of  jn*ain  is  stored  in  terminal  warehouses  operated  on  a  stupendous  scale. 

The  development  of  the  terminal  elevator  as  a  feature  of  grain  distribution  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  our  commercial  history.  The  history  of  the 
terminal  elevator  is  the  history  of  the  primary  market,  and  reveals  in  its  main 
outlines  the  inner  methods  which  commercial  centers  resort  to  in  their  effort  to 
control  the  course  of  traffic.  A  primary  grain  market  like  Chicago — ^the  storm 
center  of  the  competitive  conflict  for  control  of  the  grain  movement  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley— knows  very  well  that  its  supremacy  as  a  distributing  center  for  man- 
ufactured products  going  to  rural  consumers  depends  to  no  small  extent  upon  its 
capacity  to  command  the  raw  materials  which  the  agricultural  districts  exchange 
for  these  manufactured  products.  This  far-reaching  principle  explains  th^  con- 
solidation of  distributive  agencies  in  handling  grain,  as  described  in  the  following 
account  of  the  development  of  the  terminal  grain  elevators  at  Chicago.  The  tes- 
timony is  that  of  Mr.  John  Hill,  jr.,  before  the  Industrial  Commission: 

"  Chicago  is  the  greatest  grain  market  of  the  world.  For  last  year  the  receipts 
of  grain  were  320.000,000  oushels.  This  represents  about  9^  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop  of  grain  in  this  country. "  One  of  tne  most  important  features  of  the 
handling  of  grain  in  Chicago  is  its  storage;  and  it  being  at  the  end  of  the  rail- 
way lines  and  the  beginning  of  water  navigation,  it  has  becom'e  necessary  to 
establish  larg^  and  numerons  elevators  here.  These  elevators  were  first  built  in 
the  fifties;  possibly  as  early  as  1848  there  was  an  elevator  in  Chicago.  As  the 
Western  roads  brought  gram  to  Chicago  and  as  the  grain  business  increased,  they 
all,  or  nearly  all,  built  railway  elevators  or  built  elevators  as  terminal  depots  for 
their  grain.  In  1870  the  State  of  Illinois  found  it  necessary  to  control  the  handling 
of  the  elevators,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tiiere  had  been  some  proceedings  that 
were  detrimental  to  the  grain  interests  of  the  State,  and  at  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  that  year  an  article  of  the  constitution,  which  was  adopted  in  either 
1870  or  1871,  was  devoted  entirely  to  instruction^  to  the  legislature  in  regard  to 
makiuf^  laws  concerning  the  inspection  and  storage  of  grain,  which  laws,  it  was 
stated  in  the  article,  should  be  construed  liberally  in  the  interest  of  producers 
and  shippers. 

**  During  the  period  from  1871  until  1887  there  was  very  little  if  any  difficulty 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  g^rain  was  handled  in  these  elevators.  The  public 
used  them  entirely.  They  were  recognized  as  the  terminal  freight  depots  for 
grain  received  from  the  various  roads  in  Chicago,  and  were  so  treated.  They 
were  handled  by  disinterested  parties  engaged  solely  in  the  warehouse  business, 
and  the  independent  shippers  and  receivers  of  grain  in  Chicago  and  at  outside 
points  owned  and  controlled  the  grain  that  was  stored  in  these  houses.  The  rate 
of  storage  was  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  eacn  year,  as  provided  by  law.  It  was  a 
published  rate  and  the  same  to  all  ^persons.  Following  the  enactment  "^f  the  inter- 
state-commerce law,  the  elevators  during  the  next  three  or  four  yean  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  warehouse 
business,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  people  who  immediately  embarked  in  the 
grain  business  in  addition  to  doing  a  warehouse  business.  As  this  state  of  affairs 
progressed  it  gradually  drove  the  public  out  of  the  public  warehouses,  so  that  they 
could  not  handle  the  grain  in  the  houses  in  competition  with  the  jieople  who  oper- 
ated the  houses  for  the  railroads,  as  the  storage  charge  which*the  public  had  to 
pay  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  the  operator  of  the  public  ware- 
house, who,  if  he  paid  any  storage  at  all,  paid  it  to  himself.  The  entire  method  of 
handling  grain  in  the  elevators  changed  between  the  years  1887  and  1893. 

**  The  proprietors  of  these  public  warehouses  are  the  most  extensive  dealers  in 
grain  on  the  roads  of  which  these  houecs  are  the  terminal  depots,  and  own,  to  a 
great  extent,  all  the  ^ain  that  is  stored  in  these  houses.  The  public  can  not  suc- 
cessfully handle  grain  against  them,  as  the  charge  for  storage  which  the  public 
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has  to  pay  bars  them  as  competitors  of  the  elevator  people,  who  pay  storage  to 
themselyes.  The  effect  has  been  that  grain  coming  to  Chicago  on  any  line  of  road 
where  these  conditions  exist,  grain  whose  inspected  grade  would  of  necessity 
oblige  it  to  go  to  elevators,  fonnd  bnt  one  buyer,  the  proprietor,  as  he  alone  would 
buy  the  grain  that  went  into  that  house.  It  was  m  evidence  in  1896,  when  the 
matter  was  tried  before  Judge  Tuley,  that  the  elevator  proprietors  at  that  time 
owned  75  per  cent  of  all  the  grain  in  the  elevators  in  Chicago. 

''  The  great  weight  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  warehousemen  of 
Chicago  did  not  commence. to  so  deal  in  grain  to  any  general  extent  until  about 
the  year  1885;  that  the  practice  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  now  and  for  2  or  3  years 
past  they  are  the  principal  buyers  and  sellers  on  the  Chicago  market  and  upon  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade;  that  by  reason  of  the  advantages  they  possess  and  by 
reason  of  certain  changes  in  the  grain  trade  they  have  practically  driven  out  of 
business  the  class  of  men  who  were  before  then  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping 
grain  on  the  Chicago  market.  And  it  is  admitted  tnat  they  have  dealt  in  grain 
to  the  extent  that  liiey  now  own  at  least  three-quarters  of  all  the  grain  stored  in 
the  public  warehouses  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and*it  also  appears  by  the  evidence 
that  they  are  fast  monopolizing  tiie  business  of  dealing  in  grain  in  the  Chicago 
market."    (Industrial  Commission:  Agriculture,  pp.  295,  297,  298.) 

The  economic  forces  that  brought  about  the  above  relation  between  warehous- 
ing grain  dealers  and  the  transportation  interests  we  shall  now  analyze. 

Railroads  about  1885  made  regulations  by  which  grain  received  at  Chicago  could 
be  sold  on  the  track,  allowing  24  hours  within  wmch  to  insx)ect  it,  and  '^  hours 
within  which  to  remove  it.  The  charge  for  demurrage  hitherto  made  was  then 
dropped,  and  the  expensive  practice  of  forcing  gi'ain  to  be  put  in  warehouses  upon 
arrival  at  Chicago  was  also  thus  discontinued.  Track  sellinf^  and  selling  by  sample 
became  quite  f^eneral  at  the  same  time,  as  did  throujg^h  billing  to  New  York  from 
points  o£^  ori^n  by  way  of  Chicago  without  unloading.  At  the  time  (1885-1887) 
these  economies,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  now  charged 
for  transferring  grain,  must  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  a  cent  a  bushel  at 
least,  if  not  2  cents,  in  the  expense  of  handling  grain  at  Chicago.  Furthermore, 
it  reduced  the  time  occupied  in  transfer  from  8  weeks  to  3  days,  another  economy 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  earning  power  of  the  rolUug  stock  of  railroads.^ 

At  this  time  and  under  these  methods  the  ijroducer  in  territoiy  tributary  to 
Chicago  as  a  terminal  market  could  ship  his  grain  to  Chicago,  billed  through  to  a 
New  York  consi^ee.  with  the  option  of  offering  it  for  sale  on  track  at  (IHiicago. 
If  sold  there,  he  paid  the  local  rate  to  Chicago;  if  not  sold,  he  could  reconsign  it  to 
another  person  and  point  of  destination,  say  to  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  at  the 
through  rate.    The  difference  in  the  two  rates  equaled  2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

These  economies  put  the  producer  in  a  strong  economic  position  as  a  marketer 
of  his  own  grain;  but  they  likewise  had  the  effect  of  tending  to  eliminate  the  ter- 
minal warohouse  interests  and  of  diverting  grain  destined  for  the  seaboard  from 
Chicago  as  a  primary  market.  St.  Louis  began  to  gain  as  a  grain  gateway  to  the 
East,  and  the  Gulf  movement  of  grain  through  Kansas  City  began  shortly  after- 
wards. Simultaneously  the  winter  wheat  and  com  centers  of  production  tended 
to  shift  toward  the  Southwest,  thus  increasing  the  length  of  the  rail  haul  to 
Chicago  and  the  East,  and  reducing  the  rail  ham  to  the  Gulf;  likewise  the  north- 
westerly trend  of  the  spring  wheat  belt,  by  shortening  the  rail  haul  to  the  upper 
Lake  ports,  threatened  to  shift  the  main  movement  of  spring  wheat  from  Chicago 
to  Duluth  as  the  chief  gateway  through  which  this  part  of  the  wheat  surplus 
could  be  more  economically  disMbuted. 

On  each  side  of  Chicago,  north  and  s'^uth,  therefore,  two  geographical  tenden- 
cies were  at  work  threatening  her  supremacy,  at  first  simply  as  a  grain-distrib- 
uting focus.  The  interests  involved  in  these  tendencies  were  not  simply  those 
of  the  terminal  interests  at  Chicago.  The  railroads,  which  were  apparently  at 
first  losing  notiiing  by  the  change  from  local  for  through  billing  of:  the  g^rain 
traffic,  began  to  realize  that  the  later  gains  of  the  non-Chicago  grain  movements 
meant  not  only  an  enormous  reduction  In  the  annual  volume  of  traffic,  but  what 
was  still  more  important,  it  involved  the  entire  commercial  position  of  Chicago 
as  the  main  center  of  inland  distribution  of  commodities.  The  loss  to  Chicago  of 
the  east-bound  grain  traffic  must  inevitably  result  in  the  loss  of  west-bound  traffic 
for  distribution  throup^h  Chicago. 

Such  was  the  situation  up  to  the  period  1887-1890,  and  somewhat  later.  Under 
this  relation  of  producer  and  distributer  the  grain  producer  could  in  person  put 
his  grain  upon  the  markets  of  the  country  witnout  prejudice  or  fear  of  preventive 
interests.  The  producer  had  a  position  in  the  market  of  such  economic  freedom 
and  scope  as  to  make  him  an  important  factor  in  fixing  prices.    The  liberal  rail- 
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way  regulations  enabled  him  to  reach  the  best  primary  markets  and  the  leading 
seaports  without  surrender  of  the  property  right  in  his  own  product.    The  com- 

getition  of  buyers  unallied  with  railways  gave  the  producer  tne  open- world  mar- 
et.  The  two  essential  features  in  the  distributive  situation  are  always  the 
dealers  acting  as  transfer  agents  between  producers  and  consumers,  and  the 
physical  distributer— the  transporter— discharging  his  legal  function  as  a  com- 
mon carrier.  These  two  economic  interests,  as  long  as  they  acted  independently, 
could  not  control  the  grain  movement  to  Chicago  to  the  extent  desired,  espe- 
cially from  the  trans-Sussouri  territory.  .  If  the  roa4^  centering  in  CHiicago  were 
prepared  to  give  the  grain  interests  there  a  rate  which  would  get  the  grain  away 
from  newly  comp^  ;ing  roads  in  the  constantly  receding  productive  areas,the  control 
lof  the  movement  m^ht  be  secured  to  Chicago.  At  this  game,  however,  those  com- 
peting carriers  could  also  play.  But  there  was  still  another  way,  and  this  was  the 
way  taken.  If  a  grain-carrying  line  centering  in  Chicago  coxild  ally  itself  with 
dealers  in  Chicago  b^  leasing  its  local  and  its  terminal  elevators  to  buyers  who 
could  command  capital  enough  to  buy  in  the  grain  alonff  its  line  of  railway  and 
thus  secure  the  volume  of  grain  traffic,  such  carrier  could  well  afford  to  give  such 
dealer  or  dealers  acting  together  the  use  of  its  terminal  facilities  and  even  its 
country  elevators  on  such  terms  as  to  make  it  worth  their  while  working  with 
them.  A  new  consolidation  of  interests  enforced  by  competition  of  markets 
occurred.  This  is  substantially  what  happened  in  the  passiug  of  the  public  ware- 
house or  terminal  elevators  into  the  control  of  private  grain-aealing  interests.  It 
is  not  necessarv  to  assume  that  these  dealers  get  reduced  rates:  they  pay  for 
their  privileged  position  in  another  way.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  ttie  fact 
that  less  than  half  a  dozen  grain-dealing  firms  find  it  to  their  interest  to  act  vir- 
tually as  freight-soliciting  agents  for  the  railroads  in  their  effort  to  bring  ^ain  to 
Chicago.  They  constantly  outbid  index)endent  buyers  at  countrv  points  ot  origin. 
The  grain  has  to  be  gotten  by  dea'^ers  now  in  substantial  control  of  the  warehous- 
ing facilities  to  fill  their  warehouses,  and  the  railroad  employing  these  dealers  as 
its  virtual  agents  must  make  it  to  their  advantage  to  command  the  volume  of 
grain  traffic  within  the  reach  of  the  road.  It  is  immaterial  in  what  form  this 
advantage  over  less  favored  dealer?  comes.  On  no  other  terms  except  those  of 
mutual  advantage  to  railroad  and  dealer  can  competition  among  independent 
dealers  be  eliminated  and  the  solidarity  of  interests  between  gn^in-buying  ware- 
housemen and  a  railroad  be  explained.  The  evidence  is  not  lacking  that  possibly 
40  per  cent  of  the  grain  which  a  given  dealer  brought  to  Chica^^o  under  these 
arrangements  would  normally  have  gone  elsewhere,  under  open  ahdequitable  com- 
petition among  independent  dealers.  The  reason  it  went  to  Chicago  is  because 
the  warehousing  interests  paid  more  for  it  than  the  commission  merchant  could 
afford  to  pay  there  or  elsewhere. 

The  situation  here  must  b"^  \epi  clearly  in  mind  when  .we  come  to  ask  and  answer 
the  question,  what  effect  this  relation  of  privileged  elevator  warehousemen  Vith 
transporting  agencies  han  upon  the  proiucing  and  the  consuming  interests  of  the 
country.  Assuming  that  on  any  given  line  local  and  terminal  elevators  are  in 
dealers*  control  in  more  ways  than  one.  its  effect  upon  the  producer  is  to  shut  him 
out  of  free  access  to  the  world  market.  In  the  nrst  place,  where  this  relation 
between  dealer  and  carrier  exists ,  the  local  buyer  has  generally  disappeared .  That 
has  eliminated  one  element  of  competition  from  the  market  for  the  producer's 
grain.  In  the  second  place,  where  this  relation  is  in  force  and  the  country  ele- 
vator is  generally  in  control  of  the  terminal  warehousemen,  it  has  succeeded  in 
shutting  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  not  wholly,  the  rivalry  of  commission 
men,  and  thus  eliminating  another  element  of  competition.  Where  farmers  them- 
selves have  attempted  to  erect  their  own  elevators  the  policy  of  the  road  has  often 
been  to  prevent  competition  with  the  privileged  bu;,  ers.  In  cases  where  farmers 
have  presumed  to  ignore  the  local  elevator  and  shoveled  their  grain  from  wagon 
into  car,  the  grain  dealers*  union  has  issued  boycotting  notices  against  the  com- 
mission houses  handling  this  grain  at  the  terminal  market.  Wherever  the  terminal 
elevators  and  the  local  elevators  are  in  the  control  of  the  same  grain-buying  firm 
along  a  given  line  of  railroad  whose  i)olicy  it  is  to  protect  such  dealer,  the  position 
of  the  farmer  seeking  to  market  his  surplus  gvAin  is  economically  such  as  to  leave 
to  him  practically  the  narrowest  range  of  choice  as  to  the  place  or  price  at  which 
he  may  market  his  grain.  If  he  stces  it  extensively,  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  dealer  to  depress  prices,  thus  ousting  it  from  the  local  elevator  in  which  the 
grain  is  in  the  producer's  control  and  moving  4t  to  the  terminal  elevator,  where 
the  control  is  more  completely  in  the  hands  or  the  elevator  proprietor.  This  In  tter 
control  appears  to  the  disadvanta^  of  the  producer  in  the  well-founded  e^m- 

Slaints  as  to  mixing,  grading,  weight,  and  mspection.    The  position  of  the  pro- 
ucer  is,  it  is  true,  temporarily  improved  by  the  competition  of  the  commission 
merchant  and  the  warenousing  buyers  at  the  country  station.    It  is  well  known 
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that  the  net  price  offered  by  the  latter  class  of  dealers  for  grain  on  track  at  the 
conntry  elevator  often  exceeds  the  primary  market  price  less  freight.  The  country 
bnyer  and  the  commission  merchant  at  primary  markets  nnder  such  conditions 
can  not  continue  in  commercisd  relations  with  one  another  or  with  producer?.  The 
only  result  upon  the  producer's  iK>sition  can  be  this:  That  the  warehousing  buyers 
are  in  a  position  to  kill  off  their  rivals.  When  that  is  done,  the  warehousemen  will 
evidently,  for  the  time  bein^,  be  in  control  of  the  situation.  Unless  some  other 
factor  intervenes,  the  position  toward  which  the  producer  is  heading  is  that  of 
selling  to  a  monopoly.  Is  there  any  escape  from  this  impending  position?  If  so, 
what  18  it,  and  to  what  extent  is  it  available? 

12.  EXPENSE  OF  MARKETING  IN  TERMINAL  MARKETS. 

The  terminal  charges  on  grain  given  in  official  publications  are  maximum 
charges.  The  ones  concerned  In  transactions  are  at  liberty  to  charge  less,  but 
charge  the  full  rate  if  not  obliged  to  shade  the  charges  in  one  way  or  another. 
At  the  maximum  rates  given  we  can  figure  on' the  expenses  of  distribution. 

What  are  the  total  expenses,  including  both  commercial  and  carrier's  charges, 
of  bringing  a  car  of  gram  from  a  shipping  x>oint  in  a  representative  grain  section 
to  one  of  tne  leading  primary  markets? 

Take  wheat,  com,  and  oats  from  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  to  Chicago,  of  which  we  have 
the  railway  rates  in  force  from  July  to  December  31, 1899.  We  assume  that  the 
country  elevator  charge  on  com  and  oats  is  one-half  that  on  wheat,  but  we  include 
an  inspection  fee  of  25  cents  per  carload,  and  the  weighing  charge  of  30  cents  per 
carload.  Together,  these  fees  of  55  cents  on  a  550-bushel  carload,  would  be  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  bushel. 

Expenses  per  bushel  of  marketing  Nebraska  grain  at  Chicago. 


Items  of  expenne. 


Country  elevator  charge 

Railway  rates.  Beatrice  to  Chicago 

Commission  for  mile  on  consignment . . 
Transfer  to  storage  in  Chicago  elevator 
Inspection  and  weighing 

Total  per  bushel 


Wheat  per 
bushel. 


Cents. 

2.0 

14.7 

1.0 

.76 

.01 


Com  per '  Oat«  per 
bushel.  I  bushel. 


Ctmtg. 

1.0 

12.3 

.5 

.75 

.01 


__ 


18.46  I 


14.66 


1.0 

12,3 

.5 

.75 

.01 


14.56 


Analysis  of  these  expenses  into  commercial  and  railway  charges  shows  that 
this  totel  is  api)ortioned  as  follows: 


Railway  charges 

Commercial  charges. 


Wheat. 


Percenl. 
79.6 
20.4 


Corn. 


Oats. 


Per  cent.    Per  <tmt. 
85  85 

15  15 


Producer's  proportion  of  terminal  valiie, — ^The  Chicago  market  takes  between 
four  and  five  million  bushels  of  wheat  annually  for  milling  consumption  at  that 
point;  that  is,  about  a  seventh  of  the  total  yearly  receipts  of  wheat  are  manu- 
factured into  flour. 

For  this  wheat  consumed  at  Chicago,  we  may  estimate  the  proportion  of  the 
consumer's  cost  that  went  to  distributive  agencies  and  to  producers.  Let  it  be 
assumed  that  red-winter  wheat  No.  2  cost  the  Chicago  miller  68  cents  in  Decem- 
ber, 1899.  On  this  basis  the  producer's  share,  as  compared  with  the  shares  of  the 
railroad  and  the  grain  trade,  would  be  substantially  apportioned  as  follows: 


Per  bushel.' Per  cent 

1 

Consumer's  cost      

OmU.      . 

68  00             100  0 

Distributer's  expenses 

18.46  1            27.2 

Producer's  share . 


49.54 
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Reference  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  s  estimate  of  farm  prices  on 
December  1, 1890,  shows  that  the  farm  price  for  Nebraska  wheat  at  that  date  was 
49  cents,  thus  confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  calculation  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  Chicago  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  result  further  indicates  that  the  producer  of  wheat  in  Nebraska  gets  sub- 
stantially three-fourths  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for  it,  and  a  little  over  one- 
quarter  of  its  value  goes  to  distributing  ezpRenses. 

18.  TERMINAL  CHARGES  ON  GRAIN. 

There  are  four  principal  charges  on  grain  in  terminal  handling:  Inspection, 
weighing,  storage,  and  commissions.  When  the  grain-dealing  and  warehousing 
firm  uses  its  own  private  elevator  for  handling  its  own  grain,  tne  items  of  storage 
and  commissions  do  not  appear. 

We  give  below  the  rates  for  each  of  these  charges  at  Chicago*  and  St.  Louis: 

•    CHICAGO. 

1.  Illinois  State  grain  inspection  rates: 

Inspection —  Cents. 

From  cars per  car. .  25 

From  wagons per  load. .  10 

From  canal  boats per  M  bushels..  40 

To  vessels... do 50 

To  cars  in  bulk per  car..  35 

To  teams do 35 

Toteams... perload..  10 

In  sacks per  bushel..  Oi 

By  sample per  car..  30 

From  warehouse per  M  bushels. .  25 

2.  Weighing  charges  on  grain: 

By  cargo,  from  elevator  to  vessels do 15 

From  canal  lx)at8 .per  boat  load.  _  100 

In  bulk,  at  regular  transfer  stations per  carload. .    30 

8.  (a)  Commissions  on  consignment: 

Wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  by  carload  lots,  in  store,  free  on  board  cars 
or  vessels,  on  track,  delivered,  or  to  be  shipped  from  any  other 

j)oint- .  - per  bushel. .      1 

Com  by  carload  lots,  in  store do 0^ 

For  selling  com  otherwise  than  in  store do 0^ 

For  selling  boat  loads  of  grain do Oi 

For  selling  grain  in  store,  afloat,  or  free  on  board  vessels .  .  .do Oi 

(b)  Commission  for  purchase  and  shipment  of  grain: 

Rye  and  barley,  to  be  shipped  by  vessel  cargo do 0^ 

Other  grain,  to  be  shipped  by  vessel  cargo. do Oi 

Allgrain  to  be  8hipi)ed  by  rail do Oj 

4.  Storage:  Three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  ten  days  or  part 
thereof;  one-fourth  of  1  cent  for  each  additional  ten  days  or  part 
thereof,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  good  condition. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

1.  Inspection:  Cents. 

On  arrival  at  public  elevators per  car..  30 

Out  of  public  elevators do 30 

At  places  other  than  public  elevators do 50 

Out  of  elevators  to  barges per  M  bushels..  45 

2.  Weighing: 

20  cents  per  car  in  and  20  cents  per  car  or  carload  lots  out  of  elevators. 

Out  of  barges per  M  bushels..    30 

Sack  grain  m  lots  of  200  sacks  or  less per  lot. .    20 

In  lots  of  over  200  sacks,  one-eighth  of  1  cent  per  sack. 

3.  Storage: 

On  wheat,  com,  and  rye,  1  cent  per  bushel  for  first  10  days  or  part 

thereof,  and  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  bushel  for  each  additional  10 

days  or  part  thereof. 
On  oats,  one-h/ilf  of  1  cent  per  bushel  for  first  10  days  or  part  thereof. 

and  no  charge  for  special  bin,  and  three-eighths  of  1  cent  per  bushel 

for  each  subsec^uent  ten  days. 

4.  Commission:  1  cent  per  bushel  of  wheat:  one-half  cent  per  bushel  of  corn 

and  oats;  2  cents  per  bushel  of  barley. 
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14.  EFFECT  OF  THE  SYSTEM  UPON  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

The  economic  effect  of  this  system  of  grain  handling  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  primary  market  is  significant.  The  effect  appears  first  upon  the  grain  dealer 
not  m  control  of  a  termmal  warehouse.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  primary  ^rain  markets  themselves  have  been  changed  by  the 
tendency  of  the  grain-dealmg  warehousemen  to  eliminate  the  independent  com- 
mission merchant.  It  is  self-evident  that,  as  a  rule,  the  commission  merchant's 
interest  lies  in  getting  the  highest  possible  price  for  grain  consigned  to  him  at 
the  primary  market.  Is  it  any  less  evident  that  it  majir  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  ^ain-dealing  warehouseman  to  get  the  lowest  possible  price  for  the  grain 
that  is  put  into  his  hands  for  storage?  It  is  to  his  interest  to  prolong  the  storage 
period  for  that  purpose.  A  primary  market  with  a  good  representation  of  com- 
mission merchants  is  a  competitive  market  for  the  producer,  but  a  terminal  mar- 
ket with  the  grain  dealers  acting  in  common  and  in  control  of  the  grading  and 
the  terminal  facilities  is  apt  to  become  a  monopoly  market,  in  effect  if  not  so  in 
appearance,  by  reason  of  this  relation  among  dealers  and  elevators. 

The  consolidation  of  the  vrimary  market, — The  conclusion  of  our  analvsis  of  the 
first  main  sta^  in  cereal  distribution  from  producer  to  primarv  markets  is  this: 
That  competition  among  primary  market  dealers  has  resultea  in  a  progressive 
degree  of  consolidation  of  distributive  agencies  and  cooperation  among  leading 
dealers,  especially  in  the  older  and  larger  markets,  eitner  (1)  by  economies  in 
handling  large  volumes  of  ^ain  or  (2)  by  cut  rates  of  transportation,  or  both. 

The  reorganization  whicn  has  been  going  on  within  the  primary  market  has 
resulted  from  the  necessity  of  introducing  economies  to  reduce  expenses  of  dis- 
tribution. Though  this  process  is  far  from  being  complete, «o  far  as  it  hiis  gone 
the  result  apx>earB  to  be  m  line  with  economic  tendencies  in  other  departments 
of  commercial  enterprise.  It  will  therefore  probably  be  permanent.  The  firms 
in  control  of  the  terminal  elevators,  it  appears,  do  the  greater  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  primary  market  at  a  lower  rate  than  others  not  in  control  of  elevators 
are  able  to  do  it.  Capital  being  free  to  acquire  control  of  terminal  elevators,  any 
change  in  the  primary  market  which  reduces  expenses  of  distribution  can  not  be 
looked  upon  as  anytiiing  other  than  a  benefit  to  the  consumer.  The  consolidation 
of  agencies  also  appears  at  present  to  net  the  producer  a  higher  price  than  for- 
merly in  spite  of  its  tendency  to  put  the  market  in  the  hands  of  a  combination  of 
buyers  on  a  large  scale,  who  may  act  together  with  mutual  understanding  as  to 
the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  producer. 

In  Chicago,  where  this  development  has  gone  farthest,  consolidation  of  distribu- 
ive  af^encies  has  advanced  to  a  stage  at  which  the  commission  merchant  frequently 
finds  it  extra  hazardous  to  act  as  consignee  of  the  producer's  shipments  of  ^ain 
in  competition  with  dealers  who  control  warehousing  facilities  in  their  own  inter- 
est father  than  as  public  agencies  open  to  all  dealers  at  an  equal  rate  of  charge. 
The  advantage  to  warehousing  dealers  is  as  great  as  $10  per  carload.  In  other 
primary  marxets  no  evidence  exists  to  show  that  ffrain-handling  agencies  have 
gone  quite  so  far  as  this  in  the  direction  of  consolidation,  but  the  tendency  to 
eliminate  independent  dealers  is  general  in  other  primary  markets,  as  well  as  at 
country  shipping  points.  Originally  at  Chicago  one  set  of  men  received  grain 
from  country  buyers ;  they  were  called  receivers.  This  class  in  turn  sold  to  another 
set  known  as  sliippers.  This  class  forwarded  to  consumers  or  speculated  on  its 
own  account.  When  the  elevator  proprietors  ( 1887-1890)  entered  into  the  market 
the  shipx)ers  were  forced  to  become  buyers.  This  gave  rise  to  the  threefold  com- 
petition among  buyers  in  the  primary  market,  and  of  these  three  sets  of  buyers — 
commission  merchants,  8X)eculative  shippers,  and  elevator  proprietors — the  last 
only  is  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  consolidation,  by  leas- 
ing or  owning  country  and  termmal  elevators  and  handling  grain  on  a  large  scale. 
It  IS  evident  Uiat  three  commissions  and  profits  have  been  reduced  to  one  by  this 
change— the  commission  paid  to  the  local  buyer,  that  to  the  commission  merchant 
acting  as  receiver,  and  the  profit,  commission,  or  brokerage  to  the  speculator  or 
shipper. 

IJ  nless  the  methods  of  the  line-elevator  companies  are  commercially  demoraliz- 
ing and  in  violation  of  law,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  entitled  to  succeed  on  the 
ground  of  the  economies  they  have  effected  in  the  grain  trade. 

Competition  among  primary  markets, — If  the  position  of  warehousemen  in  the 
organized  primai'y  market  enables  them  to  get  lower  rates  from  railroads  than 
inaex>endent  grain  dealers  or  local  shippers  are  able  to  get,  neither  the  producer 
nor  the  consumer  is  injured  thereby;  on  the  other  hand,  these  rates  are  likely  to 
become  jiermanent,  because  without  them  a  primary  market  would  presumably 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  grain  traffic  from  going  to  other  primary  markets  and 
the  roads  must  lose  the  traffic.     The  lower  rate  to  large  buyers  seems  to  be 
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required  by  the  railroads  for  self -protection .  It  is  this  competition  among  primary 
markets  for  the  surplus  grain  that  prevents  the  grain-handling  interests  from 
monopolizing  control  of  tne  process  of  distribution  l)etween  producer  and  con- 
sumer. The  lack  of  adequate  comjietition  among  different  clanses  of  dealers  in 
the  same  primary  market  first  resulted  in  prosperous  times  in  an  oversupply  of 
dealers;  next,  a  loss  of  grain  to  other  primary  markets  resulted  from  a  too  loosely 
organized  market;  and  lastly,  the  consolidation  of  agencies  in  such  primary  mar- 
ket to  the  extent  of  overcoming^  some  of  the  natural  advantages  of  competing 
primary  markets.  The  competition  of  an  excessive  number  and  variety  of  dealers 
within  the  primary  market  impaired  its  cai>acity  to  command  the  volume  of 
traffic;  the  only  remedy  was  consolidation  within  the  market,  in  order  that  it 
might  successfully  compete  with  other  primary  markets. 

This  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  development  which  has  reduced  the  element 
of  competition  within  the  primary  grain  market  only  to  intensify  and  enlarge  the 
scale  of  competition  among  the  few  large  concerns  m  these  markets.  So  that  it 
may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  in  the  grain-gathering  process  from  farm  to 
primary  market  a  single  element  of  competitive  importance  has  been  lost  by  th^ 
change  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  indications 
are  that  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  monopolistic  position,  in  the  relation 
of  the  farmer  to  the  railroadB  and  the  receivers  of  grain,  is,  after  all,  a  field  in 
which  great  primary  markets  and  great  railway  systems  are  quietly  yet  keenly  in 
daily  and  hourly  competition  for  a  share  of  the  cereal  trade. 

15.  ELEMENTS  OF  STRENGTH  IN  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

The  position  of  a  primary  market  depends  first  on  its  transport  relations 
between  i^roiluctive  areas  and  consuming  centers.  But,  with  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  this  resi)ect,  a  discriminating  adjustment  of  railway  rates  may  simply 
sever  a  market  from  its  connection  with  the  sources  of  supply  and  the  centers  of 
consumption,  thus  forcing  traffic  in  another  direction.  An  instance  of  this  kind 
arises  when,  by  some  slight  change  in  the  relative  rate  on  gn^in  from  the  faim  to 
two  different  primary  markets,  the  tributary  area  of  the  market  discriminated 
against  is  very  much  circumscribed.  At  Peoria,  111.,  for  instance,  the  grain 
receipts  for  18fii9  were  less  by  2,138,000  bushels  than  in  the  previous  year,  whereas 
a  decided  increase  was  anticipated.  The  causes  were  discrimination  in  rates  of 
freight  for  the  fir?t  three  months  of  the  year,  in  that  a  favorable  rate  for  export 
grain  was  denied  Peoria  and  granted  to  our  competitive  outlets.  An  appeal  to 
and  hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commission  rectified  the  injustice  after  a  continu- 
ance for  the  i)eriod  mentioned  above. 

During  the  last  6  months  of  1899  this  market  was  hampered  by  an  unusual  and 
continuous  scarcity  of  cars  to  bring  to  and  take  from  this  market  the  usual 
liberal  receipts  from  abundant  harvests. 

The  figures  given  below,  representing  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  grain  and 
flour  at  Peoria,  are  presented  to  show  the  preponaerance  of  tne  com  trade  at  this 
interior  market.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  consumption  of  corn  in  distilling 
amounts  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  com  receipts. 

Flour  and  grain  receipts  and  shipments  at  Peoria  for  the  year  1899. 

Reoeipto. 


Flour barrelfl. 

Wheat bushels. 

Corn (io . . . 

Oats <io . . . 

Rye -■ do . . . 

Barley <lo... 

Total do... 


611,120 

459,350 

17,061.200 

9,138,000 
133,900 

1,391,350 


28.697,920 


Shipments. 


450,650 

76.750 

5.,'>5M,700 

9,146,950 

19,200 

910.700 


16,192,950 


This  local  demand  for  com  for  consumption  must  have  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  immediate  market.  Even  though  the  supply  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  Peoria  still  competes  with  Chicago  over  considerable  territory. 

Besides  favorable  transport  relations  between  producing  and  consuming  districts, 
a  third  element  of  strength  in  a  primary  market  is  its  capacity  for  local  consump- 
tion.   Peoria  furnishes  a  better  corn  market  than  Chicago  for  this  reason,  that 
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the  demand  for  local  consumpnon  must  be  met,  while  Chicago  buyers  may  simply 
stay  out  of  the  market  if  prices  rise  too  high  for  profitable  trading.  Likewise 
Minneapolis,  on  account  of  its  consumption  of  wheat  in  its  flour  mills,  makes  that 
market  a  more  advantageous  one  for  producers  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Another  factor  in  a  primary  market^  position  is  its  elevator  capacity.  Terminal 
markets  must  have  facilities  for  taking  charge  of  the  visible  supply  of  grain 
which  accumulates  after  harvest.  The  earring  of  this  vast  stock  is  mostly  done 
bv  these  central  cities,  whose  shipping  facilities  enable  them  to  dispense  the  sur- 
plus whenever  demand  may  arise. 

Every  terminal  market  knows  that  its  success  depends  on  having  the  ware- 
housing capacity  required  to  store  the  largest  i>08sible  quantity  of  ^ain  it  can 
command  under  most  favorable  crop  conditions.  The  market  that  is  ready  to 
handle  such  quantity  of  grain  at  the  lowest  expense  is  in  the  long  run  destined  to 
succeed  in  sustaining  itself  among  its  rivals,  other  things  being  equal. 

The  capacity  of  single  elevators  at  these  terminal  i)oint8  of  concentration  some- 
times reaches  the  high  figure  of  4,000,000  bushels. 

The  public  warehousing  cax>acity  at  Chicago  is  28,600,000  bushels,  and  the  pri- 
vate warehouse  capacity,  28,645,000  bushels.  Other  markets  have  less  capacity, 
but  are  as  a  rule  increasing  their  capacity  with  the  development  of  trade.  For 
example,  Duluth,  Kansas  City,  and  the  primary  markets  on  the  upper  Pacific 
coast  nave  largely  increased  their  capacity,  owing  to  increased  grain  movements 
through  those  centers.  The  failure  of  Galveston  to  provide  adequate  warehous- 
ing capacity  turned  wheat  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Chicago  markets  and 
eastward  by  rail  during  the  early  weeks  of  harvest  in  the  summer  of  1900. 

m.— EXFEKSES  OF  MABKETING  IN  THE   PRINCIPAL  MABKETS. 

1.  ST.  LOUIS  AS  A  PRIMARY  GRAIN  MARKET. » 

The  first  step  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  the  distribution  system  is  to 
become  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  principal  markets. 

St.  Louis,  on  January  1, 1900,  had  a  public  elevator  capacity  of  8,700,000  bushels 
of  grain  and  a  private  elevator  capacity  of  2,578,000  bushels,  making  a  total 
capacity  of  11,273,000  bushels. 

The  amounts  of  grain  handled  at  St.  Louis  during  the  past  five  years  compare 
as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 


* 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

BxishfU. 
12,067,765 
31,077,440 
12,147,225 
712.428 
1.605,811 

1896. 

Bushds. 
12,&M,248 
24,763.445 
11,491.310 
296,930 
1.931.611 

1896. 

Wheat 

Bu8hd$. 
10,428,163 
28,344,475 
12,606,835 
454,790 
1,409,474 

Bushfls. 
14,240,252 
26,7^3,962 
10,725,380 
571.707 
2.001,911 

Bushels. 
11,275,885 

Com 

8. 779, 290 

Oats 

10,466,160 

Rye    

224,821 

Barley 

2,104,126 

Total 

48,243,737 

54,273,212 

57,600,659 

51,134,5t4 

32,850,282 

As  a  concentrating  point  St.  Louis  ranks  fourth,  following  Chicago,  Minneapo- 
lis, and  Duluth-Superior.  Of  the  10.428,168  bushels  of  wheat  received  here  in  1899, 
about  1,000,000  bushels  of  the  hard  wheat  was  exported  direct  to  Europe  and  the 
balance  converted  into  flour  in  the  local  and  near-by  mills.  The  consumption  of 
wheat  in  the  St.  Louis  mills  averages  annually  over  5,000,000  bushels.  In  her  com 
trade  St.  Louis  ranks  next  to  Chicago  in  receipts.  Hirough  her  market  passes 
juuch  of  the  oats  destined  for  Southern  consumption.  R^e  is  unimportant,  but 
nearly  1,500,000  bushels  of  barley  are  consumed  yearly  m  her  local  breweries. 
The  Merchants*  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  few  commercial  organizations 
which  keep  account  of  the  source  of  stipply  of  their  cereal  receipts  and  of  the 
direction  or  shipments  in  distribution.  Tne  entire  geography  of  her  cereal  distri- 
bution is  thus  presented  in  outline  year  by  year — ^a  practice  which  deserves  the 
commendation  of  all  interested  in  definite  mformation  on  the  commercial  move- 
ments to  and  from  our  great  markets. 


I  Figures  arc  from  Report  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  1899. 
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THE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION*. FABM    PRODUCTS. 


(1)  Geographical  Movement  op  Grain. 

The  following  tables  show  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  St.  Louis  market  and 
the  direction  of  shipments  from  it: 

Sources  of  wheat  supply  for  three  years. 


From- 


Thc  West,  by  rail  and  Missouri  River 

The  South,  by  rail  from  we»to(  MimisHippi  River 

The  South,  by  Mississippi  River  boats 

The  South,  by  rail  from  east  of  Mississippi  River. 

The  East,  by  rail  and  by  Illinois  River 

The  North  and  Northwest,  by  rail  and  river 

Wagons,  from  near  the  city 

Total  receipts 


1897.       1         1808.                  1899. 

1 

BiiBheU.    1      Butthels.           Bushrls. 

6,122,799          7,019,891            4,447,978 

1,025,076              828,218               942.968 

806,316             751,  (Vi8               777,616 

646,861           1,076,444  1          1,007,845 

1,122,200              906.492  ■             971.  M5 

2,524,431  1        8,302.549  i         1,872,554 

810,062  1           355,000  1           .407,672 

12, 057, 786  1      14, 240, 252  1        10, 428, 163 

Direction  of  shipments  of  wheat  for  three  years 

I 

1897. 


Shipped  U>— 


Europe,  direct  via  Atlantic  seaboard  . . 

Europe,  direct  via  New  Orleans 

East  and  South,  by  rail  (not  exported) 
To  local  points,  by  rail  and  river 

Total  shipments 


1898. 


1899. 


BushrU.    ' 
1,652,592 
1.815.623 
8,855,419  I 
•  136,449  I 


BiisheUi. 
5.235.907  I 
2.862,042  1 

2,847.378  I 
81,438 


BwheU. 

772,100 

234,720 

8,798,386 

108,221 


7,460,063  I      11,026,765  i         4,908,427 


Sources  of  com  supply  for  three  years. 


From — 


1897. 


The  West,  bv  rail  and  Missouri  River 

The  South,  by  rail  from  west  of  Minsissippi  River  . 

The  S<iuth,  by  Mississippi  River  boati* 

Th»;  South, by  rail  from  east  of  Mississippi  River.. 

The  East,  by  rail  and  by  Illinoip  River 

The  North  and  Northwest,  by  mil  and  river 

Wagons,  from  near  the  city 


Bwthela. 

11,383.445 

207,270 

14,565 

7,800 

1,6?2,655 

17,391,705 

400,000 


Total  receipts '      81, 077, 440 


I 


BiisheU. 

12,815,640 

501,450 

52,055 

32,250 

1,465,400 

11,467,170 

400,000 


1899. 

BMhds. 

9,092,570 

840,905 

29.290 

73,550 

1,000.056 

12,508,106 

400.000 


26,733,965  |    23,444,475 


Direction  of  shipments  of  com  for  three  years. 


Shipped  to— 


1897. 


Europe,  direct  via  Atlantic  seaboard 

Europe,  direct  via  river  to  New  Orleans. 
South  and  East,  by  rail  (not  for  export). 

Southern  iM)ints,  by  river 

I^ocal  points 


Bushrts. 
10,967,068 
8,827,963 
10,627,522 
351,150 
43,928 


Total  shlpmeutH ♦. 25, 817, 631 

Sources  of  oats  supply  for  three  years. 


1898. 

Bushd*. 
11,622,592 
8,006.488 
12,985,508 
211,199 
43. 304 


27,869.091 


From— 


The  West,  by  rail 

The  South,  by  rail  from  west  of  Mississippi  River . 

The  South,  by  Mississippi  River  boats 

The  South,  by  rail  from  east  of  Mississippi  River.  . 

The  East,  by  rail  and  Illinois  River 

The  North  and  Northwest,  by  rail  and  river 

Wagons,  near  the  city 


1H97. 


Biuthclff. 

8,220,240 

81,785 

680 

459,866 

1.221,080 

6,913,575 


Total  receipts i      12,147,225 


1898. 


BuHheh. 
1,966,850  ' 
100,070  I 

1,970 

381,860 

1,105,225 

6,869,4a5 

300.000 


BuBheU. 
10,6:16,998 
1,748,517 
7,852.580 
52.818 
51.010 


20,241,923 


-L 


Bushels. 

2,062,620 

57,880 

195 

876,860 

1,628,860 

7,(V80.440 

300,000 


10,725,380  I    12,606,835 


EXPENSES   IN   PRIMARY   MARKETS. 
Direction  of  shipments  of  oats  for  three  years. 
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Shipped  to— 


The  Wert 

The  South, by  mil .... 
The  Soath,  by  river. . . 

The  East,  by  mil 

Local  points 

Total  shipments 


1897. 


Bushels. 

121,820 

3,M8.626 

1,169,994 

118,955 

1,235 


5,360,630 


Bushtls. 

83,865 

4,687.359 

1,093,650 

109.835 

655 


5,975,364 


1899. 


Bushds. 

92,136 

5,321,029 

629,653 

139,172 

2,595 


6,184,585 


In  1897,416.350  bushels  were  exported  via  Atlantic  ports  and  631,429  bushels  via  New  Orlean.s. 
In  1896,4.524  bushels  were  exported  via  Atlantic  ports  and  861,717  bushels  via  New  Orleans. 
In  1899,42,949  bu-Hhels  were  exported  via  Atlantic  ports  and  110,699  bushels  via  New  Orleans. 

Sources  of  rye  supply  for  three  years. 


From— 

1897. 

Bushels. 

93.741 

2.100 

45 

2,100 

11,112 

403.330 

1896. 

Bushds. 
165,139 
3,545 
227 

1899. 

The  West,  by  mil 

Bushels. 
108,432 

The  Soutn,  by  mil  from  west  of  Mississippi  River 

15,730 

The  South,  by  Mississippi  River  boats 

236 

Thtf  South,  by  mil  froft  east  of  Mississippi  River 

1.400 

The  East,  by  mil  and  Illinois  River 

9,647 
893,149 

7,065 

The  Nortii,'by  rail  and  river 

321,927 

Total  receipts 

512,428 

671,707 

454,790 

Sources  of  barley  supply  for  three  years,  (a) 


From— 


The  West,  by  mil , 

The  South,  by  mil  from  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

The  South,  by  Mississippi  River  boats 

The  East,by  rail  and  Illinois  River 

The  North,  by  mil  and  river 

Total  receipts 


1897. 


Bushels.     I 

89,343  , 

2,250 

273 

707,500  I 

806,445  I 


Bushels. 

95,250 

5,250 

35 

1,079,376 

822,000 


1,605,811 


2,001.911 


1899. 


Bushels. 

28,500 

6,989 

85 

288,760 

1,085,250 


1,409,474 


a  At  St.  Louis  American  barley  competes  with  Canadian  barley.  No  Canadian  barley  was  received 
in  1896;  13,000  bushels  were  received  in  1897,  none  In  1898,  and  20,099  bushels  in  1899. 

St.  Louis  being  a  leading  consnminff  center  as  well  as  distribntine  center,  a 
most  complete  inquiry  was  made  into  the  question  of  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  cereals  that  goes  to  producers  and  distributers,  respectively.  The  results  of  this 
inquiry  are  presented  in  statistical  form  herewith.^ 

In  the  selection  of  a  price  in  each  case  that  would  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
grain  movement,  the  plan  was  followed  of  taking  a  figure  from  actual  record  of 
cash  prices  in  months  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  passed  out  of  the  pro- 
ducer's hands.  The  prices  which  the  consumer  paid  are  the  prices  which  standard 
grades  of  cereals  brought  on  sale  at  that  market.  From  this  figure  as  a  basis  the 
usual  distributing  charges  are  deducted,  and  thus  the  net  price  received  by  the 
producer  arrived  at,  on  the  assumption  that  the  producer  was  the  shipjier  of  his 
own  grain.  When  his  grain  passed  through  a  country  elevator  a  deduction  of  2 
cents  would  have  to  be  made  from  the  price  credited  to  the  producer,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  this  expense  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  one  of  the  items  in  the 
cost  of  preparation  for  market;  on  this  account  the  country  elevator  expense  is 
not  charged  to  distributive  expenses,  but  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Thirty-six  different  shipping  points  at  varying  distances  from  St.  Louis  are  rep- 
resented in  these  results.  The  distances  ranged  from  81  to  590  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  and  both  competitive  and  noncompetitive  points  are  selected,  in  order  to 
show  whether  or  not  the  lack  of  competition  really  increases  the  distributer's 
share  and  reduces  the  producer's  sliare  of  the  value  of  his  product  in  market. 


>  The  credit  for  the  statistical  results  is  due  to  Mr.  K.  S.  Tompkins,  of  the  St,  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 
acting  as  a  special  agent  for  the  Industrial  Commission. 
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THE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION: FARM   PRODUCTS. 


The  expenses  of  distribution  are  twofold:  CommisBion  for  selling  the  consign- 
ment at  St.  Louis,  and  the  freight  rate  per  bushel  from  point  of  origin  to  primary 
market.  All  of  these  are  given  at  the  rate  in  force  per  bushel.  Altovetner  this 
exhibit  of  the  relation  of  distributive  expenses  to  prices  paid  the  producer  com- 
prises a  collectiou  of  much  value  to  the  careful  observer  of  the  commercial  status 
of  agriculture. 

(2)  Itemized  Expenses  or  Distribution  at  St.  Louis. 
The  following  table  shows  the  expenses  of  distribution: 

ITEMIZED  EXPENSES  OF  MARKETING  WHEAT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


Con- 
sum- 

Produ- 

• 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 

Per 
cent- 
age  of 
con- 

Year and 

Kind  and 

er 

cer  re- 
ceived 

Combined    expenses   of 

con- 

sum- 

month 

^rade 

paid 

distribution     between 

sum- 

er's 

Remarks. 

of  sale. 

of  product 

per 
bush- 
el. 

per 

buBh- 

el. 

producer  and  consumer. 

er  s 
price 
to  dis- 

price 
to 

tribu- 
ters. 

pro- 
du- 
cers. 

1«». 

Otnls. 

OrUt. 

November . 

Wheat.  No.  2, 

69 

60.2 

I  cent  per  bushel  com- 

13 

87 

Noncompetitive 
point,  368  miles 
from  St.  Louis. 

red,  winter. 

mission  for  selling;  7.8 

cents  per  bushel  freight 
from  woodbum,  Iowa. 

Total,   8.8   cents    per 

bushel. 

Do 

do 

69 

62 

1  cent  per  bushel  com- 
miasion  for  selling:  6 
cents  per  bushel  freight 
from    Tipton,    Mo. 

10 

90 

Noncompetitive 
point.  168  miles 
from  St.  Louis. 

Total,  7  cents  per  bushel. 

Do 

do 

69 

56 

1  cent  per  bushel  commis- 

19 

81  !  Competitive    point. 

sion  for  pel  ling;  12  cents 

486  miles  from  St 

per  bushel  freight  from 
Crete,  Nebr.    total,  13 

Louis. 

1 

cents  per  bushel. 

1 

Do 

do 

69 

55.5 

1  cent  per  bushel  comm  i»- 
sion    for   selling;    12.6 
cents  per  bushel  freight 
from  Hutchison,  Kans. 

20         80 

Competitive  point, 
590  miles  from  St 

Louis. 

1 

Total.    13.6   cents    per 

1 

bushel. 

' 

Do 

do 

69 

60.2 

1  cen  t  per  bushel  commis- 
sion forselling;  7.8  cents 
per  ba'<«hel  freight  from 
Bloomfleld,  Iowa.    To- 

13 j      87 

Competitive  point, 
258  miles  from  St 
Louis. 

1 

tal,  8.8 cents  per  biuthel. 

Do 

do 

69 

58.4 

1  cent  per  bushel  commis- 
sion forselling;  9.6  cents 

15 

as 

Competitive  point, 
386  miles  from  St 

per  bushel  freight  from 
Indianola,  Iowa.     To- 

Louis. 

1 

tal,  10.6cents  per  bushel. 

1 

ITEMIZED  EXPENSES  OF  MARKETING  CORN  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


1900.        I 

April ,  Corn,  No.  2, 

mixed. 


Do I do. 


Do ' do . 


Cefits. 


OenU.\ 

27.3    I 


27.  T2 


3L78 


One-half  cent  per  bushel 
commission  for  selling: 
11.2  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Hastings, 
Nebr.  Total,  11.7  cents 
per  bushel. 

One-half  cent  per  bushel 
commission  for  selling; 
10.78  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  McPher- 
son,  Kans.  Total,  11.28 
cents  per  bushel. 

One-hall  ceut  per  bushel 
commission  forselling: 
6.72  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Shenan- 
doali.Iowa.  Total,  7.22 
cents  per  bushel. 


30 


70 


Competitive  point. 
580  miles  from  St. 
Louis. 


Competitive  point, 
515  miles  from  St. 
Louis. 


Competitive  point 
482  miles  from  St 
Louis. 


EXPENSES    IN    PRIMARY    MARKETS. 
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ITEMIZED  EXPENSES  OF  MARKETING  TORN  AT  ST.  LOUIJ^-Continued. 


Year  and 
month 
of.«ale. 

Kind  and 

j;rade 
of  product. 

19(10. 
April 

Cora.  No.  '1 
mixed. 

Do 

do 

r»<». 


.do. 


VXK 


do..^... 


Con- 
suin- 

er 
paid 

per 
bush 

el. 


(.'nUtt. 
39 


Produ- 
cer re- 
ceived 

per 
bush 

el. 


32.  y 


34.  ^S 


Combined  expensed  of 
distribution  between 
producer  and  consumer. 


Do 


.do . . 


Do. 


.do. 


39 


27.3 


•27.72 


32.9 


One-half  cent  per  bushel 
commission  for  selling: 
5.6  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  C'arroUton, 
Mo.  Total,  6.1  cents  per 
bushel. 

One-half  cent  per  bushel 
com m  ission  tor  sel  I  i ng; 
3.92  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Taylor- 
vlUe.  111.  Total,  4.42 
cents  per  buj^hel. 

OntvhaU  cent  per  bu.shel 
commi.ssion  ior.«elling: 
6.04  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Mexico, 
Mo.  Total,  5.54  cents 
per  bushel. 

One-hnlf  cent  per  bushel 
comml»;ion  tor  selling: 
11.2  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Prosser, 
Nebr.  ToUl,  11.7  cen  ts 
per  bushel. 

One-half  cent  per  bushel 
commission  for  .•filing: 
10.78  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Burr  Oak, 
Kans.  Total,  11.28 cents 
per  bushel. 

One-half  cent  per  bushel 
commission  for  selling: 
6.72  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Oakley. 
Iowa.  TotAl ,  7.22  cents 
per  bushel. 

One-half  cent  per  bushel 
commiission  tor  selling: 
5.6  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Browning, 
Mo.  Total,  6.1  cents 
per  bushel. 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
con- 
sum- 
er's 
price 
to  dis- 
tribu- 
ters. 


Per 
cent- 
age  of 
con- 
sum- 
er's, 
price' 
to  , 
pro-  I 
du-  I 
cers.  I 


RemHrk>. 


Competitive  p<ji:il. 
2f>,s  miles  fnim  St. 
Louis. 


('ompetitive  point, 
HI  miles  from  St. 
Louis. 


Competitive  point. 
110  miles  from  St 
Louis. 


70  Noncompetitive 
I  TK)int.  595  miles 
I      from  St.  Louis. 


Noncompetitive 
point,  530  miles 
from  St.  Louis. 


Noncompetitive 
point,  359  miles 
from  St.  Louis. 


M  I  Noncompetitive 
{  tN)int.  249  miles 
'      irom  St  Louis. 


ITEMIZED  EXPENSES  OF  MARKETING  OATS  AT  ST.  LOlIS. 


May  . 


Do. 


Do. 


mixed. 


.do. 


.do. 


Df) I do. 


28 

Cniff. 
24.62 

2M 

24.3 

28 

22.38 

28 

2:?.  66 

One-half  cent  per  bushel 
commis«ion  for  selling; 
2.88  cents  |>er  b  u  s  h  el 
freight  from  Macon, 
Mo.  Total,  3.38  cents 
l>er  bushel. 

One-half  cent  per  bushel 
commis.sion  for  selling: 
3.2  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Uiclcde, 
Mo.  Total.  3.7  cents 
per  bushel. 

One-half  cent  per  bushel 
commission  lor  .selling. 
5.12  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Geneva, 
Iowa.  Total,  5.62  cents 
per  bushel. 

One-half  cent  per  bushel 
coinmision  for  selling; 
8.84  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Wright, 
lo  WR.  Total,  4.34  cen  ts 
per  bushel. 


88  I  Comiietitive    point, 
j      171  miles  from  St. 


Competitive  point, 
229  miles  from  St 
Louis. 


Noncompetitive 
point,  406  miles 
irom  St.  Louis. 


Noncompetitive 
point,  aW)  m  lies 
from  St.  Louis. 


1«6a~01 6 
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ITEMIZED  EXPENSES  OF  MARKETING  OATS  AT  ST.  LOriS-ConthimHl. 


Year  and 
mdiith 
of  ualc. 


Kind  and 

grade 

of  product. 


F.?"*  |prcKiu-l 


1899. 

May Gate,  No.  2, 

mixed. 


Hum 
er 

paid 
per 

bush 
el. 


cer  re-' 

ceivedj 

per 

busli- 1 

el. 

I 


Combined  expenses  of 
distribution  between 
producer  and  consumer. 


I 


•er 


""'"-■  pro-  ! 

du-  I 

Ci'TS.  , 


trlbn 
ters. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


.do . 


do 2K  I  23.02 


.  .do  . 


.do . 


2«     21.42 


28  '  •5J.02 


28  ,  21.62 
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28  I  22.38  ,  Onchal front  m>r buHhel  |      20 
I  commission  for  Kclling:  I 

I     5.12  centii  per  buHhel  | 

freiKlit    from  Ma  Hon 
!      City,  Iowa.    Total, 5.62  ' 
ciMit«p<T  bUMhel.  I 

28  I  23.66     One-lmlf  (out  i»cr bushel  I      16 
I     commission  lor  Nclllng:  I 
8.84  ccnUspLr  bunhei  1 
freight   from  Hedrick,  ,  ' 

Iowa.    Total,  1.31  cents 
lK*r  bu}»hcl. 

One-half  cent  ix»r  bushel        18        82 
commission  for  welling; 
4.48  centMpcr  bushel  i  I 

freight  from  Hickman,  |  I 

Nebr.    Total ,  4.98  cents 
per  bushel. 

One-half  cent  per  bushel  23  77 
commission  lor  si>lling: 
6.08  cents  i>er  bushel 
freight  from  lAwrence, 
N  ebr.  Total ,  6.58  cents 
per  bushel.  i 

One-half  cent  per  bushel  | 
commi.Hsion  for  selling;  i 
4.48  cents  per  bushel  | 
freight  from  Walton,  , 
Nebr.  Total,  4.98  cents 
per  bushel.  I 

One-half  cent  per  bushel  I 
commis.sion  lor  s(*lling: 
2.88   cents   per  bushel  , 
freight  from  Shelbina,  I 
Mo.    Totnl,  3.38  cents 
per  bushel.  ' 


Remarkv. 


('omi>etitive  iM»int, 
411  miles  from  .»^L 
Louis. 


('omfK'titive  T^li^t. 
316  miles  from  St. 
Louis. 


Competitive  point, 
46;')  miles  from  St 
I»uiH. 


Competitive  point, 
.ViCt  miles  from  St. 
Louis. 


Noncomprtit  i  ve  < 
mint,     is.n    miles 
from  St.  Louis. 


Noncompcli  t  i  ve 
poinl,  ir.7  miles 
irtmiSt.  l>«mi.s. 


ITEMIZED  EX1'KN.SF><  OF  MARKETING  BARLEY  AT  ST.  LOIMS. 


1899. 
Octolier 


Do. 


Barley  (good 
malting). 


...do 


I>o. 


.do. 


('mil*. 
42 


(YutH. 
34.24 


29.92 


31.84 


42  I  31.84 


2  cents  per  bushel  com-  I 
ml.ssion  for  Kclling;  i 
5.76  cents  per  bushel  ! 
freight  from  Kremonl. 
Iowa.  Totii  1.7.76  cents  I 
per  hu'^hel. 

2  cents  jut  bushel  com-  i 
mis.sion  for  selling:  • 
10.08  cents  p<T  bushel  | 
freight  from  Hushnell,  | 
S.  Dak.  Total,  12.08  ; 
cents  per  bushel. 

2  cents  per  bushel  com- 
mis.sion for  sel  ling: 
8.16  cents  per  bushel  | 
freight  from  Carroll, 
Iowa.  Total,  10.16 cents 
per  bushel. 

2  cents  i>er  busliel  com- 
mtssion    for  selling; 
11.01  cents  per  bushel 
freight    from    Tyler,  , 
Minn.     Total.   13.04  < 
cents  per  bushel. 

2  cents  per  bushel  com- 
mission for  selling;  8. 16 
cents  per  bushel  freight 
from  Arion,  Iowa.  To- 
tal, 10.16  cents  per 
busheL 


I 
18        iV2     Competitive  point. 


Noncompetitive 
point 


Do. 


69 


Do. 


('omi>etitivc  point. 
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ITEMIZED  EXPENSES  OP  MARKETING  BARLEY  AT  ST.  LOUIS—Contlnued. 


Year  and 
month 
of  sale. 

Kind  and 

grade 
of  producL 

Con- 
sum- 
er 
paid 
per 
bush- 
el. 

ProtUi- 
cer  re- 
ceived 
per 
bush- 
el. 

Combined    expenses    of 
distribution     between 
producer  and  consumer. 

Per 
cent- 
age  of 
con- 
sum- 
er's 
price 
todis- 
tribu- 
ters. 

Per 
cent- 
age  of 
con- 
sum- 
er's 
price 
to 

pro- 
du- 
cers. 

Remarks. 

1899. 
October. . . . 

Do 

Barley  (good 
malting.) 

....do 

Oente. 
42 

•12 
42 
42 

Oenis. 
28.96 

30. 8S 
34.21 
32.8 

2  cents  per  bushel  com- 
mission    for    selling; 
11.04  cents  per  bushel 
freight  from  Marehall, 
Minn.  Total.  13.04  cents 
per  bushel. 

2  cents  per  bushel  com- 
mission for  selling;  7.2 
cents  per  bushel  freight 
from  Melbourne,  Iowa. 
Total.    9.2    cents    per 
bushel. 

'2  cents  jter  bushel  com- 
mission for  selling;  9.12 
cents  per  bushel  freight 
from  Uardwick,  Minn. 
Total,  11.12  cents  per 
bushel. 

2  centM  per  bushel  com- 
mission for  selling;  5.76 
cents  per  bushel  freight 
from  Ollie,  Iowa.    To- 
tal,  7.76    cents    per 
bushel. 

2  cents  per  bushel  com- 
mission for  selling;  7.2 
cents  per  bushel  freight 
fn)m     Huxley,     Iowa. 
Total,    9.2    cento    per 
bushel. 

81 
22 
26 
18 
22 

69 

78 
74 

82 
78 

Competitive  point. 
Do 

l>o 

do 

Noncompetitive 
point. 

Do. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do  • 

2.  KANSAS  CITY  AS  A  DISTRIBUTIVE  CENTER. 

Kansas  City  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly  developing  agricultural  section. 
It  is  a  central  gateway  for  the  entire  trans-Missouri  territory.  The  grain  and 
live-stock  movements  give  it  its  chief  importance.  But  its  live  stock  and  agri- 
culture are  not  the  only  interest  of  this  section.  Its  lumber  and  mineral  resources 
are  large  and  valuable.  The  completion  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf 
Railroad  thi-ough  southern  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  a  distance  of  788  miles,  has  opened  up  to  Kansas  City  a  large  and  valuable 
trade  territory.  The  lumber  interest  along  this  line  is  worth  many  millions  per 
annum,  and  a  large  trade  in  early  vegetables  and  fruits  has  been  worked  up  over 
this  road  between  Kansas  City  and  the  South. 

L(x*ated  midway  between  the  head  of  the  Lakes  on  the  north  and  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  on  the  south,  its  position  as  a  distributing  center  is  one  of  great  com- 
mercial strength  In  the  movement  of  farm  products,  from  the  centers  of  live 
stock  and  canal  production  to  other  national  trade  centers  and  to  the  seaboard 
for  export  by  way  of  the  Gulf. 
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THE    INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION: FARM    PRODUCTS. 


(1)  Productive  Area,  Receipts,  and  Consumption. 

The  grain  yield  within  territory  commercially  tributary  to  KansHs  City  may  be 
ronghly  shown  in  both  quantity  and  in  value  from  the  following  tables: 

WHEAT.* 

TJie  wheat  crop  in  Kansan  City  a  trade  territory  for  a  amen  of  yearn. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


Kansas 

Miwwuri 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

(l!ol(»rado 

Bwhcls. 
:»,794,000 
19,391,000 
19,391,000 
11,473,000 
2,797,000 
4,529,000 
1,261,000 

Bunheln. 
47.998.152 
14,104.4M 
27,452,W7 
13,1M,114 
5,117.5.14 
7,028.251 
1,783,120 

BwtficUf. 
W,9:W,412 
14,1(M.454 
31,679.309 
22,189,624 
6,729.566 
9,348,464 
2,335,036 
5,250.000 
14,176,799 

BuftheU. 
35.522,000 
12,574,000 
16,220,000 
8,430,000 
6,295,000 

Tcxna 

Arkansa^H 

8,026,000 
1,446,000 
4,250,000 

Indian  Territory 

Oklahoma 

2,602,000 

10,389,542 

11,611,000 

Total 

92,238,000 
$46,119,000 

127,026,824 
$95,270,118 

173,752.663 

f8<>,876,;«l 



103,874,000 

Va  luatioii 

151,687,000 

Total  valuHtioti  for  four  years 

$279,952,419 

1 

These  valuations  are  based  ujion  a  farm  price  of  50  cents  per  bushel  in  18iMi,  75 
cents  in  1897,  and  50  cents  in  1898  and  1899. 


CORN. 

The  com  crop  in  Kansas  City's  trade  territory  for  a  Htrries  of  yearn. 


1896. 

1897. 

BufthrU. 
162,412,728 
171,yJ3.><S2 
241,2r.S,  iw 
220,089,119 
3. 35:^,  975 
72. 175.  M- 
35,580,560 

1898. 

BmhcU. 
i:V2,842,(>18 
151,731.486 
l.A75t.(i66  1 
2:>4,999,8')0  1 
3,113.Hi»2  , 
ia5,5«(;.70t)  ' 
45,3<i.').'.;J0  , 
22,5(X).lwK) 
33. 25(1,  (ion 

910. 89:5. 862 
$1.V2,178,7:« 

1H99. 

Kfinsas 

Bmhdx. 

247,7:M,000 

176,7()9,000 

29.s.tK)0.()00 

«21, 719,000 

2,853,000 

;J2.229,000 

29.721,(!00 

Biuhrh. 
2(>1,8:n00:) 

M  issoiiri 

1,5:?,  2  VI.  000 

Ni-hro^ka 

222,  IH ».  tJOO 

Iowa 

2;J0  3(»  1,000 

( V)lorado 

3.o7.S,000 

Texas .             

91.4  8s,  000 

Arkansas 

53,2;i6,000 

Indian  Torritorv                      

33,«KM).000 
43,719.000 

Oklahoma 

Total 

1,109,628,000 
$166,441,200 

906, 8;>J,  92<. 
$125,525,088 

1,099,270.000 

V.nl  nation .-   

$219,M.>4,000 

T(»tal  valuation 

ft>r  four  vears 

$69^1.  (Krj,  020 

Tliese  values  are  based  upon  a  farm  valuation  of  15  cents  in  1896  and  1897,  and 
20  cents  in  1898  and  1899. 

OATS. 

Tht!  (Hit  crop  in  Kansas  City* 8  tradv  territory  for  a  neries  of  years. 


KanmR 

Mijwonri 

Nebru.ska 

Iowa 

Colorado 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory . 
Oklahoma 


1896. 


I 


Buahdf.     \ 
23,809,000  I 

15,8()(),000 
34,093,000  j 
106,6-12,000 

2.601.000 
12,(?»»9.000 

5,075,000 


Bufthcls. 
38,680,080 
22.078,166 
51,731,095 
103,721.100 

2,968.540 
16,311.150 

6,284,824 


Bu9hrh. 

26,  (W.).  248 
19, 8.')!.  000 
5<>,2I'\012 
123,42.\126 

3.0*  .3, 191 
21.121,630 

7,229,629 


BusJifl*. 
46,306.000 
a%  625. 000 
58,119.000 
123, 072,  aX) 
2,957,000 
16,409,000 
6,715,000 
646,920 
4,500,000 


Total ll>9.7r>5,000       240,774,955  '    257.627,836        278,349,920 

Valuation $23,970,600  I    $28,892,987  '    $r38,915,675        S51.Hi9.vW4 

Total  valuation  for  four  years 116,  tJ49, 246 


^  Figures  are  from  Kansas  City  Trade  Statistics,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cutbbcrt  Powell. 
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These  valuations  are  based  upon  a  farm  price  of  12  cents  per  bushel  in  1896  and 
1897,  and  15  cents  in  1898,  and  20  cents  in  1899. 

Nearly  5.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  ground  annually  at  this  trade  center. 
Kansas  City  thus  ranks  with  St.  Louis  as  a  milling  center. 

There  are  now  6  flour  mills  here,  with  a  grinding  capacity  of  9,000  barrels  per 
day,  calling  for  the  consumption  of  42,750  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  Two  of  tlier-e 
mills  are  among  the  largest  in  the  West,  and  they  are  all  fitted  up  with  the  latest 
and  most  improved  machinery,  and  the  past  year  no  less  than  $65,000  was  spent 
by  the  smaller  mills  in  enlargements  and  betterments,  not  only  increasing  their 
output,  but  giving  work  to  more  hands.  There  are  six  cornmeal  mills  here,  with 
a  giinding  capacity  of  2,500  barrels  of  meal  per  day,  furnishing  a  daily  market  for 
8,000  bushels  of  white  com;  and  5,000  bushels  of  oats  are  ground  into  oatmeal 
each  day. 

Of  these  vast  crops  Kansas  City  handles  a  large  per  cent,  either  in  the  shape  of 
grain  or  live  stock  fattened  by  them,  and  enjoys  her  share  of  the  great  money 
value  arising  from  them. 

Comparative  receipts  of  wlieat  at  Kansas  City  for  ttoenty-one  years,  shounng  iJie 
upbuilding  of  the  trade  during  that  time  compared  vnth  receipts  at  Chicago  and 
St,  Louis. 


Year. 


('hi<'Hjr<^. 


St.  I>oiiis. 


1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

188;i. 

IHvSt 

1H85 

29,713,577 
34, 106, 109 
23,611,007 
14,824.990 
23,008,596 
20,364,156 
26,397,587 
18,900,717 
16,771,743 
21,848,251 
13,438,069 

]S)<Ct 

18H7 

1888 

Biishrlfi. 
14.325,431 
17.093,362 
21,022,276 
13,243,571 
20,774.987 
15,500,704 
16,368,809 
10, 690. 677 
12,3a9.3<M 
14.510.315 
13.010,108 


Kansas 
City. 

Btutheis. 
9,014.291 
6,417.952 
4,203,528 
4,102.649 
9,279,067 
9,023,472 
10,069,231 
4,844,025 
2,885,632 
1,932,868 
1,750,308 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
18%. 
1897. 


Chicago. 

St. 

Louis. 

liushcl*. 

1^ 

f^f^f'S. 

18.762.640 

13 

Mh...«1 

14,218.770 

11 

-       -74 

42,911.258 

25 

83 

50.234.556 

27 

65 

35.355.101 

14 

199 

2:'»,665,y02 

10 

!42 

20.6:J7.frl2 

11 

185 

19. 93  i,  402 

12 

!48 

2K.l>S7,147 

12. 

^..,.:i^ 

35,731,556 

14, 

240,252 

Kansas 
Cily. 


BttsJiel*. 

4,650.000 

6.797,400 

16,396.191 

31,161.000 

17.170.360 

9,518.400 

8.230,800 

6.978,600 

26.121.600 

28.731,300 


(2)  Relation  of  Prices  to  Expenses  of  Distribution. 

The  Kansas  City  grain  trade  is  more  generally  conducted  on  a  commission  basis 
than  is  that  of  Chicago,  where  terminal  elevator  companies  are  the  ruling  element. 
The  cost  of  marketing  the  three  principal  cereals  includes  the  three  items  of  com- 
mission, inspection  and  weighing,  and  the  railway  rate.  The  producer's  net  price 
is  calculatea  on  the  basis  of  the  primary  market  price  representing  the  price  level 
for  the  month  of  November,  18w,  as  that  was  the  month  in  which  the  crop  was 
most  generally  marketed. 

The  standard  used  is  hard  wheat  instead  of  the  soft  red  variety.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  red  wheat  in  this  section  has  been  practically  discontinued.  Not  10  per 
cent  of  the  crop  last  year  west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  of  the  red  variety.  It 
is  less  hardy  than  the  hard  wheat  and  not  liked  so  well  as  the  hard  wheat  for 
export.  The  two  grades,  No.  2  and  No.  3,  practically  cover  three-fourths  of  the 
crop.  In  oats,  mixed  and  white  are  given,  as  mixed  alone  would  not  represent 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  crop.  These  figures,  however,  represent  much  less  than 
the  farmer  actually  gets  out  of  his  grain,  as  his  com  and  oats  are  largely  fed  and 
are  worth  much  more  to  him  for  feeding  purposes  than  for  sale  upon  the  market. 
But  when  corn  and  oats  were  sold,  the  proportion  which  went  to  the  producer  is 
accurately  represented  in  these  figures. 
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8.  GRAIN  RATES  TO  MINNEAPOLIS  (DULUTH)  1887-1897. 

On  the  question  whether  rates  on  grain  have  declined  and  to  what  extent  from 
points  of  origin  to  primary  markets,  the  Thirteenth  Ajinnal  Report  of  the  Min- 
nesota Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  presents  valuable  information 
(pp.  30-48). 

Twelve  different  railway  companies  in  this  State  report  to  this  commission  the 
percentage  of  decrease  in  rates  from  farm  stations  to  terminal  elevators  at  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth.  T^e  reported  rates  are  from  about  a  hundred 
country  stations  to  these  centers  of  accumulation.  On  account  of  Minnesota 
being  the  foremost  wheat-grovring  State,  these  figures  are  more  truly  typical  of 
the  general  rate  situation  between  farm  and  terminal  market  than  any  others 
that  are  avulable. 


Comparison  of  rates  on  cereals  hetioeen  stations  in  Minnesota  on  February  i,  1S85, 
February  i,  1887,  and  Fdmiary  i,  1897. 


MINNESOTA  DIVISION  OF  MINNEAPOUS,  ST.  PAUL  AND  SAULT 

COMPANY. 

STE. 

MARIE  RAILWAY 

From— 

To- 

Miles. 

Wheat  (in  cents  per  100 
pounds). 

Other  grain  (In  cents  per 
100  pounds). 

1885. 

1887. 

1897. 

C 
7ft 

De- 
crease. 

1885. 

1887. 
6 

1897. 

De- 
crease. 

Rciokford 

Minneapollii  or  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
do 

25 

SO 
76 
100 
150 
200 

6 
74 

Per  a. 

Perd. 

Annandale 

. 

7k         7i 

Eden  Valley 

do 

9* 
10* 

6.3   

9* 
101 
V2h 
141 

9 

104 
12i 
14 

6.3 

Belgrade 

do 

Barrett 

....do 

Tenney 

do 

3.6  I 

3.6 

On  this  division  grain  rates  have  declined  5.3  per  cent  from  two  out  of  six  sta- 
tions in  the  course  of  ten  years.  Rates  have  therefore  been  substantially  stationary 
during  this  interval. 

GREAT   NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY— WILLMAR,  BRECKENRIDGE,   AND  NORTHERN 

DIVISIONS. 


Wayzata St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Howard  Lake do 


Litchfield  . 

Wlllmar 

Hancock 

Campbell.... 
Georgetown . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Miles. 


25  ■ 

60  ! 

76  ' 
100 
160 
200 
260 


Wheat  (in  cents  per  100 

pounds). 

1885. 

1887. 

1897. 

De- 
crease. 

Perct. 

5 

6 

4i 

10 

8 

8 

7 

12.6 

11 

10 

9 

18.2 

13 

lU 

10 

23.1 

18 

16 

12 

33.3 

20 

17J 

14 

30 

23 

21 

16 

30.4 

Other  grain  (in  cents  per 
100  pounds). 


1886. 

1887. 

1897. 

De- 
crease. 

Ptrd. 

5 

6 

44 

10 

8 

8 

7 

12.6 

11 

10 

9 

18.2 

13 

11* 

10 

28.1 

18 

16 

12 

33.3 

20 

174 

14 

30 

23 

21 

16 

30.4 

On  this  division  grain  rates  have  decreased  from  10  per  cent  to  38.3  per  cent, 
along  with  a  general  reduction  of  rates  on  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  traffic. 

GREAT  NORT^IERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY— FERGUS  FALLS  AND  NORTHERN  DIVISIONS. 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

25 
60 
75 
100 
160 
200 
250 
300 

aso 

400 

Wheat  (in  cents  per  100 
pounds). 

Othei 

•  grain  (in  cents  per 
100  pounds). 

1885. 

C 
9 
12 
15 
19 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 

1887. 

1897. 

De- 
crease. 

1886. 

6 
9 
12 
15 
19 
21 
23 
23 
24 
2.'S 

1887. 

6 
8 
10 
lU 

1897. 

4 

7 
9 
10 

De- 
crease. 

Osseo 

st.  Paul,  Minn 

6 
8 
10 

Hi 

11* 

19 
21 
22 
23 

4 
7 
9 
10 

}§♦ 
It! 

17* 
18 

Ptrct. 
33.3 
22.2 
25 
83.3 
34.3 
28.6 
82.7 
28.3 
27.1 
28 

Perd. 
33.3 

Monticello 

do 

22.2 

St.  Cloud 

do 

25 

Albany 

do 

S3. 3 

Clarism 

do 

1441      124 

17       ir> 

19         154 

21  104 

22  174 

23  18 

34.3 

Carlisle 

do 

28.6 

Felton 

....do 

82.7 

Crookston 

do 

28.3 

£.tephen 

do 

27.1 

St.  Vincent 

do 

28 
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Comparison  of  rates  on  cereals  between  stations  in  Minnesota  on  February  1, 1885, 
February  i,  1887^  and  February  /,  i^^7— Continued. 

On  this  division  reductions  in  freight  rates  have  ranged  from  22.2  per  cent  to 
34.3  per  cent  during  the  period  in  question.  Grain  rates  have  been  lowered  to  a 
greater  extent  than  those  on  lumber,  about  as  much  as  those  on  merchandise,  and 
not  as  much  as  those  on  coal  and  cattle. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY— FERGUS^i'ALLS  AND  NORTHERN  DIVISIONS. 

Wheat  (in  cento  per  100  I  Other  grain  (in  cento  per 
pounds ) .  Too  pounds ) . 


From— 


T<>- 


iMilcfl. 


Collesreville I  Duluth.Minn  . 

Nelson i do 

Parkdale I do 

Sabin I do 

Beltrami | do 

Argyle do 


1885. 


160  I 
200  { 
250 
»00 
860  I 
400 


1887. 

i«r7. 

13 

12 

131 

14 

16* 

144 

19 

154 

21 

16 

22 

174 

De- 
crease. 


1JS85.    18H7. 


1  ■ 

Per  a.  ' 

7.7  I. 

8.7  . 
12.1    . 

18.4  . 
23.8    . 

20.5  I. 


18 

134 

164 

19 

21 

22 


1897.  I 


12 

14 

144 

154 

16 

174 


De- 


Perct. 
1.1 
'i.l 
12.1 
IK  4 
23.8 
20.5 


From  the  above  stations  the  rates  on  grain  have  been  lowered  from  7.7  to  23.8 
per  cent — that  is,  less  than  those  on  coat. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Fn>ni- 


C^rlton 

Cromwell 

Kimberly.... 
Deerwood  . . . 
Dower  I^ke . 

Frazee 

Tenney 


Tcv 


Miles. 


Duluth,  Minn.... i      25 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-I 


50 
75 
100 
150 
200 
250 


Wheat  (in  cento  per  100     Other  grain  (in  cvnto  per 
pounds).  100  pounds). 


1885. 


1887. 


8 

'n 

114 
124 
15 
18 
20 


1897. 


De- 


1885. 


Per  ct.  ' 
54|      38.9  I 


104 
12 
13 

154 
1541 


88.5 

84.4 

33.3 

85 

29.6 

82.6 


1887.  I  1897.  I 


De- 


-I- 


8 

54 

94 

8 

114 

104 

124 

12 

15 

18 

18 

154 

20 

154 

Ptrd. 
8S.9 

:w.  5 

84.4 
3:).  3 
27.8 
29.6 
32.6 


On  this  road  grain  rates  have  been  lowered  on  an  average  at  least  one-third — 
that  is,  somewhat  more  than  on  merchandise  of  the  last  three  classes,  though  not 
so  much  as  the  rates  for  coal  on  the  longer  distances. 

CHICAGO,  ST.  PAUL.  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  OMAHA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

Wheat  (in  cento  per  100 
I>ounds). 

Other  grain  (in  cents  jxt 
lOOpoundN). 

1886. 

1887. 

6 
8 
11 
12 
14 
17 
26 

i* 

88 

1897. 

6 

10 

11 

144 

17 

16 

^ 

22 

De- 

creaoe. 

1885. 

1887. 

1897. 

6 
!§' 

13 
15 

il! 

De- 
cretum?. 

Shakopco 

Blalceley 

st.  Paul, Minn 

26 
50 
76 
100 
160 
200 
260 
800 
850 
400 

8 
11 
14 
15 
20 
224 

Perd. 
25 
22.7 
28.6 
26.7 
27.6 
24.5 
42.8 
42.1 
29.8 
83.8 

8 

104 
124 
18 

15 

6 
8 
U 
12 
1^ 

25 

do 

19 

St.  Peter 

do 

20 

Lake  Crystal.... 
Windom 

do 

19.2 

do 

16.7 

WoodsUKJk 

do 

I7i        17 

25.7 

St.  Peter 

Duluth,  Minn 

20 
20 
25 
25 

25 

Amboy 

do 

17.5 

Brewster 

do 

34 

Beaver  Creek .... 

do 

34 

Reductions  on  this  line  have  been  most  noteworthy  throughout.  On  short- 
distance  grain  rates  they  have  averaged  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth,  and  long- 
distance rates  about  one-third. 
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Comparnson  of  rates  on  cereals  between  stations  in  Minnesota  on  February  /,  JS85, 
February  i,  18S7,  and  February  i,  i^97— Continued. 

DULUTH  AND  IRON  RANGE  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

25 
50 
75 
100 
114 

Wheat  (in  cent*  per  100 
pounds). 

Other  grain  (In  cenb«  i>er 
100  pound.s}. 

1885. 

1887. 

1897. 

De- 
crease. 

1885. 

1887. 

10 
15 
19 
19 
23 

1897.  1     ^^^" 

crex-e. 

Two  Harbors .... 

Duliith,  Minn 

10 
16 
19 
19 
23 

8 
12 
12 
15 
17 

Per  ct. 
'20 
•20 
36.8 
21.1 
26.1 

8 
12 
12 
16 

17 

Per  (i. 
20 

Cloquet  River ... 

do 

20 

Biwabik 

do 

3G.8 

Tower 

do 

21.1 

Ely 

do 

26.1 

Wheat  rates  have  here  fallen  20  to  36.8  per  cent,  a  fipreater  reduction  tlian  in 
any  other  rate  except  that  on  a  single  class  of  merchandise. 

CHICAGO  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY-6T.  PAUL  DIVISION. 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

Wheat  (in  cent* 
pounds). 

perlOO 

Other  grain  (in  ccuLm  per 
lOOpoundM). 

1886. 

1887. 

7 

9 
10 
11 

1897. 

6 

8i 
9 
9 

De- 
('rea.se. 

1885.  1  1887. 

1897. 

'De- 
cretiKC. 

Hampton 

Kenyon  

l><x]i?e  Center 

st.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

do 

do 

25 

50 
75 
100 

12 

12 
14 
17 

Perd. 

58.4 

29.2 
35.8 
47 

9 

10 
12 
15 

7 

9 
10 
11 

6 

7 
7 

7 

yvrrt. 
33.3 

30 
41.7 

Austin 

do 

53.4 

Grain  rates  have  on  thi.s  division  been  reduced  to  a  greater  extent  than  have 
the  commodity  rates  or  the  coal  rates  and  cattle  rates. 

DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

Wheat  (in  cents  ] 
pounds). 

per  100 

Other  grain  (in  cents  per 
100  pounds). 

1885. 

1887. 

7 
9 
12 
IS 

1897. 

7 
9 

124 
16 

De- 
crease. 

1885. 

1887. 

7 
9 
12 
13 

1897. 

7 
9 

124 
16 

Dc- 
(Tease. 

Catlin.Minn 

Cloquet,  Minn 

26 
60 
75 
100 

Perd. 

Perd. 
0.3 

Swan  River 

Cohassct 

do 

4.2 
23.1 

4.7 

Deer  River 

do ; 

23.4 

Wheat  and  other  grain  rates  on  this  line  have  been  reduced  from  0.3  to  23.1  per 
cent  since  1889. 


CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY  COMPANY— RIVER  DIVISION. 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

Wheat  (in  csnts  per  100 
pounds). 

Other  grain  (in  cents  per 
100  pounds). 

1885. 

1887. 

1897. 

De- 
crease. 

1886. 

1887. 

8 

11 
12 
124 

18^;crS^. 

Ettcr 

Prontenac 

st.   Paul,  Minn.,   or 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

do 

26 

50 
75 
100 

16 

17 
19 
22 

8 
16 

6 

Perd, 
60 

63 

47-4 

8 

11 
12 
124 

Perd. 

6|        25 

8          27.3 

Kellogg 

do 

9          25 

M  in  nesota  City . . 

do 

12  i      4fi.fi 

10          20 

1 

Wheat  rates  have  fallen  more  than  any  other  rates.    The  decrease  ranges  from 
45.5  to  60  per  cent. 
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C<ynipari807i  of  rates  on  cereals  between  stations  in  Minnesota  on  February  /,  1S85, 
February  i,  1SS7,  and  Februai-y  U  i^i^7— CcaitiniTed. 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE   AND   ST.   PAUL    RAILWAY    COMPANY— IOWA   AND   MINNESOTA 

DIVISION. 


From— 


Farmington . 


Erin... 
Pratt  .. 
AuKtin. 


To- 


st.  P&iil,   Minn.,    or 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

do 

do 

do 


Miles.  I- 


I  Wheat  (in  centit  per  100 
pounds). 


25 

50 
75 
100 


1885.  1887.  1897. 


De- 


Other  Rraln  (in  cents  per 
100  pounds). 


45.5 

33.3 
37.5 
41.2 


885. 

1887. 

1897. 

De 
creaw. 

Perti. 

« 

6 

6 

25 

10 

8 

7 

30 

13 

11 

9 

30.8 

15 

13 

10 

33.3 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY  COMPANY— HASTINGS  AND  DAKOTA 

DIVISION. 


Augusta 

Glencoe  

Buffalo  Lake  . . . 

Renville 

Milan 

Grace  ville 


St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Perct. 

25 

8 

6 

6 

25 

5 

5 

50 

13 

9 

8 

38.5 

10 

9 

75 

15 

104 

104 

30 

12 

104 

100 

17 

12* 

11 

&5.3 

15 

124 

150 

21 

154 

13 

38.1 

17 

154 

200 

17i 

174 

134 

22.9 

174 

174 

-  _  







_ 

I  Perd. 
6  ;       20 


10 

13 
134' 


16.7 
26.7 
23.6 
22.9 


CHICAGO.  MILWAUKEE  AND  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY  COMPANY-SOUTHERN  MINNESOTA 

DIVISION. 


Ramsey 

St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis 
do 

100 
150 
200 
250 

17 
18. 
20 
21 

13 
15 
16 

18 

10 
15 

Perd. 
41.2 
36.1 
30 
28.6 

15 
15 
17 
18 

13 
16 
16 

18 

10 
114 
13 
13 

Perd. 
33.3 

JSaston  

23  3 

Jackson 

do 

23.5 

loua  Lake 

do 

27.8 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


From— 


Janesvillc . . 
I^amberton  . 
Minneota... 


To- 


st. Paul.  Minn . 

do 

do 


Miles.- 


Wheat  (in  cents  per  100 
'  pounds) . 


,1885.    1887.11897.   ..^^ 


98 
152 
200 


15 

25  I 


12 
13 
H4 


Prrd. 
33.3 
48 
44 


Other  grain  (in  cents  per 
100  pounds). 


188.").    1887.    1897. 


12 
13 
144 


N17 

De- 

crease. 

Perd. 

10 

28.6 

13 

23.5 

14 

22.2 

On  this  line  the  reductions  since  1885  have  ranged  from  22.2  to  48  per  cent  on 
wheat  and  other  grain.  Wheat  has  enjoyed  a  larger  reduction  than  any  other 
form  of  traffic. 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

98 
108 
109 
123 
123 

Wheat  (in  cents 
pounds) . 

per  100 

Other  grrain  (in  cents  per 
100  pounds). 

1885. 

1HM7. 
114 

1897. 

De- 
crease. 

Perd. 

1885. 

1887. 
114 

1897. 

De- 
crease. 

Jfinesrille 

st  Paul,  Minn 

do 

Perd. 

Wa-seca 

New  Ulm 

do 

24 

64.2 

Owatonna 

do 

Sleepy  eye 

.  .    do              

4.3 

25 

56 
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Companson  of  rates  on  cereals  heiweeti  stations  in  Minnesota  on  February  J,  1885^ 
February  1,  1887,  and  February  i,  i^97— Continued. 


CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY— MINNESOTA  DISTANCE  TARIFF. 


Distance. 


i   Wheat  (in  cento  per  100 
pounds). 


25  miles . . 
w  miles . . 
7.5  miles.. 
100  miles . 
150  miles . 


1880.    1890.    189(i.  I 


14 
164 
19 
22 
27 


De- 


10 

nj 

12il 
15  I 


Prrct. 
7|'      40.4 


10 

12i 
15  ' 


9.4 
40.8 
43.2 
44.5 


Other  grain  (in  rente  per 
100  pounds). 


1880.  ' 

1890.  1 

1 

1896. 

De- 
crease. 

1 

i 

PrrH. 

14  1 

■^ii 

74 

46.4 

164' 

10 

10 

39.4 

19, 

JU, 

lU 

40.8 

22  ' 

124, 

124 

13.2 

27 

15  1 

15 

41.5 

Reductions  in  rates  on  wheat  and  other  grain  have  been  remarkably  heavy 
since  1880  on  this  road,  but  stationary  from  1890  forward. 

DULUTH,  MISSABE  AND  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


From— 

To- 

Miles. 

^5 
50 
75 
75 
75 
75 

Wheat 
189:'. 

(in  cent 
pounds 

1897. 

J?  per  100 

). 

Decrease. 

Other  grain  (in  cents  per 
100  pounds). 

1893.    j    1897.     Decrease. 

Grand  Lake 

Duluth 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

7 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 

7 
9 
12 
12 
12 
12 

Percmt. 

1 

7             7 
9              9 
12  1          12 
12  1          12 
12            12 
12  1          12 

Per  end. 

Wallace 

Mountain  Iron 

Virginia 

Biwabik 

Hibbing 

On  this  line  the  rates  on  grain  generally ,  as  on  eveything  else  except  coal, 
remained  where  they  were  in  1898. 

We  give  below  another  table,  in  which  comparison  of  rates  on  wheat  is  made 
for  four  different  dates,  ranging  from  1873  to  1898.  It  apx)ears  that  the  greatest 
reductions  in  wheat  rat^  from  these  points  to  the  primary  markets  of  Minneapolis 
and  Duluth  occurred  between  1880  and  1891.  After  1891  the  reduction  has  been 
comparatively  insignificant. 

The  freight  on  wheat  per  100  pounds,  since  the  settlement  of  the  Red  River  Valley, 
from  different  primary  points  to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  has  been  as  follows: 

[Proceedings,  Trl-State  Grain  Growers,  Fa  go,  N.  Dak.,  Januar>-,  1900,  p.  196.] 

TO  MINNEAPOLIS. 


Various  dates. 


From- 


:  Year.      Rate. 


Morris 

Breckenridgc. 

Crookston 

St.  Vincent . . . 

Moorhead 

Fargo. 


Glyndon 

Fergus  Falls. 


1873 
1872 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 


Cents. 
28 
35 
27 
35 
25 
25 
25 
23 


Sept.  1, 
1891. 


CenU. 
12 
14 
164 
18 
164 
164 
154 
14 


Oct.  9, 
1895. 


12 

14 

164 

18 

164 

151 

16t 

14 


July  21, 


12 

13 

14 

16 

144 

144 

14 


TO  DULUTH. 


Morris 

Breckenridgc. 

Crookston 

St.  Vincent . . . 

Moornead 

Fargo 

Glyndon 

Fergus  Falls. . 


OmU. 

Ont9. 

1873 

28 

•15 

1872 

85 

15 

1880 

27 

164 

1880 

35 

18 

1881 

25 

164 

1881 

25 

164 

1881 

25 

164 

1881 

23 

144 

Omlit. 
16 

15  , 
164  , 
18 

151  I 
164  I 
164  I 
14i 


CYtiis, 
144 
144 
14 
16 
144 
144 
14 
14 


1  This  figure  in  the  printed  record  is  given  as  46;  evidently  a  misprint  for  16. 
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On  the  question,  t;)  what  extent  grain  rates  have  declined  in  the  Northwest  in 
territory  tributary  to  Pacific  coast  markets,  the  following  comparison  of  rates  on 
wheat  from  producin;^  points  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  is  submitted  irom  deci^jion  No. 
384,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  table  shows  various  stations,  dis- 
tances to  Portland,  and  wheat  rates  in  force  to  Portland  on  Jann  try  1,  1888,  or 
dates  nearest  thereto  for  which  rates  are  supplied,  and  in  February,  1896— 
12  years  later: 


StHtioii. 


Dis- 
tance. 


Rate,    '     Rate, 

January,  I  February, 

1888.  1896. 


Umatilla 

Pendleton 

Walla  Walla.... 
BollesJiinctioii . 

Dayton 

Riparia 

Pomeroy 

La  Crosse 

Colfax 

Connell 

Pullman 

Moscow 

Mullan 


Miles. 
186 
231 
246 
270 
282 
300 
322 
326 
361 
379 
380 
389 
476 


'22    I 
231  i 
234 
264 
264 
30 

30    > 
1324 
824 

2  324 
324 

a5 

3  45 


CknUs. 
194 
21i 
21 1 
21} 
2U 
21} 
224 
21  i 
2U 
21} 
23J 
231 
28J 


Decrease. 


PcrcaU. 
11 
6.1 
6.1 
16 
16 
29 
25 
31.5 
31.5 
31.5 
27 

:« 

36.3 


1  October  10, 1888.  «  March  1.  1889.  a  January  1,  1890. 

4.  PRODUCTION  AND  GRAIN  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

In  the  grain  trade  of  the  United  States  the  movement  by  way  of  the  Pacific 
coast  is  one  of  rising  importance.  While  the  wheat  acreage  of  California  is 
practically  stationary,  that  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  increasing. 

The  relation  of  the  Pacific  coast  wheat  stocks  to  the  visible  supplies  of  wheat 
in  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  reported  for  a  series  of  years  and 
monthly  for  1899  and  1900. 

Total  visible  HuppUes  of  whent  available  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  at  the 
dates  givenj  as  reported  to  Bradstreet.. 


[Crop  Reporter,  June,  1900.] 

[The  flgurcfl  represent  stocks  of  wheat  available  at  62  of  the  principal  poinl>i  of  Hccumulation  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  stocks  in  Manitoba  elevators,  and  stocks  aAoat  on  lakes  antl  canals. 


Date. 


Stock  east 
;  of  Rocky 
Mountains. 


Jlunftrl$. 

1890,Junel 30.';iKl.L'46 

1891,Junel ,.  •>  M       -34 

1892,  June  1 '.M}     w-    05 

1893,Junel IK)  i    i  lOO 

181>l,Junel 71  -I     lOO 

1895.Junel (VI     ,  .  lOO 

1896, June  1 68     r    '00 

1897,Junel 37    -V-  lOO 

1898.Junel '. '27    >    'jOO 

1899,January  1 50   i   i. nOO 

Febniarv  1 r)l  i .  i  -  i  OO 

March  1 51k     .00 

April  1 51  J.>    00 

May  1 17, 2.  ..s  J 100 

Junel 42,OW,000 


C«Wlftt8l*M'k, 


Bushels. 

3,191,366 

2,4^4,280 

2,425,000 

3,019,000 

8,704,000 

8,445,000 

2, 5.56, 000 

1,221.000 

3,2;i<5,000 

6.92:i,000 

5,039,000 

5,101,000 

4,321,000 

4,455,000 

3,635,000 


Date. 


StcK'k  east 
of  Rocky 
Mountains. 


liiishrh. 
46.  K70. 0CX3 
4.S,  (522, 000 
4S,Os7,000 
60, 040, 0(X) 


1899,Julyl 

August  I 

September  1 . 
Octot>er  1  . . . . 

November  I  77, 19.5. 000 

December  1 S I ,  (iH7, 000 

1900,  January  1 srf,  2(^5. 0(X) 

Febniarv  1 S7, 473. 000 

March  1* S.-..570.000 

April  1 1  79.r.90,000 

Mavl 70,7(M,(X)0 


May  5.... 
May  12... 
Mavl9... 
May  26... 


<»7.2(i8,000 

(;;i.un>.ooo 

(il,()7'.»,(K)() 
r)8,  7U5, 000 


raciOc 
coast  stock. 


Bushffs. 
3,409.000 
4.18H,0t)0 
6,282.000 
8, 858, 000 
11,085,000 
10,  (•»78, 000 
10,022.00:) 
8, 1>23,  (KW 
7,811.000 
7,207,(KW 
7,a')0,000 


One  peculiarity  of  the  Pacific  coast  wheat  lies  in  its  short-rail  haul  to  the  coast 
and  the  ocean  haul  to  Europe,  ^ving  it  a  relatively  low  rate  of  freight  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer,  when  compared  with  Kansas  wheat  for  example.  Evidently 
there  is  no  stable  ratio  between  these  two  geographical  stocks. 
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(1)  Statistics  of  Production  \nd  Distribution. 

The  three  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  compared  with  the 
country  taken  as  a  whole,  produced  as  follows  in  1899: 


state. 


Washington .. 

Oregon 

California..., 
United  States. 


Acres. 


Production. 


966,405  21,710,394 

1,143.205  I  21,949,536 

2,393,185  I  33,743,909 

44,592,516  547, 303,  {^46 


Farm  value, 
Dec.l. 


$11,072,301 
11,633,254 
20,921,223 

319.545,259 


Wheat  has  always  been  the  great  staple  crop  of  California,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  rapid  extension  of  the  fruit,  vine,  alfalfa,  and  beet  acreage,  it  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  lead  the  other  crops  in  gross  value  for  many  years.  The  wheat 
acreage  has  shown  no  increase  since  1898.  and  the  probabilities  are  that  California 
has  about  reached  the  limit  of  area  sown  to  this  crop.  Though  formerly  first 
among  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  California  is  now  sixth— a  place  of  prominence 
in  comparison  with  other  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  world. 

The  crop  of  1899,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  was  a  large  one: 

Acreage  and  yield  tnnce  1893. 


Year. 

Acreage. 

Bushels. 

1893 

2,876,307 
2,587,568 
2.033,988 
2,423,586 
2,666,»18 

31,9&l,559 

1M94 

26,071,510 

1895 

20,779,832  i 

1896 

29,655,174  1 

1897 

90,586,310  1 

1X98 

12,404,166    . 

1899 

2.393,185 

33, 743, 909 

For 

Per  acre. 

United 

States. 

11.1 

11.4 

10 

13.2 

10.2 

13.7 

12.2 

12.4 

11.4 

11.4 

2.2 

H.l 

12.3 

A  comparison  of  the  wheat  yields  of  the  world  and  of  the  United  States  with 
that  of  California  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  our  relative  i>o6ition.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  that  California  produces  about  6  per  cent  of  the  whaat  crop 
of  the  United  States  and  about  1  per  cent  of  the  world's  crop: 


1897. 

1898. 

World 

Bushels. 
2,269,852,000 
580,149,168 
32,394,020 

BmheUi. 
2,907,000,000 
710,000,000 
12,401,166 

Un4t*'<1  States 

California 

1899  (esti- 
mated). 


Bmhels. 
2,540,000,000 
547,300,000 
33,743,909 

The  prices  at  which  the  wheat  cro]^  of  1899  sold  were  low,  ranging  from  $1  to 
$1 .05  per  hundredweight.  Even  at  this  figure  the  crop  for  1 899  was  worth  between 
$20,246,000  and  $21 ,258.000.  The  dry  year  of  1898  cost  California  producers  a  great 
sum.  In  wheat  alone  the  yield  of  upward  of  30,500,000  busnels  in  1897  was 
reduced  in  1898  to  about  12,400,000,  ana  the  value  of  the  crop,  which  in  1897  was 
alwut  $27,000,000,  was  cut  to  about  $7,000,000  in  1898. 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  series  of  years  the  wheat  crop  of  California  and 
distribution,  in  centals: 

California  wfkeat  crops  and  dUsMbution. 


Season. 

Crop 
year. 

1887-88 

1888 

1S88-89 

1889 

1889-90 

1890 

1890-91 

1891 

1891-92 

1892 

1892-98 

1893 

1898-94 

1894 

1894-95 

lS<Jn 

1896-96 

is'.r» 

1896-97 •.. 

1897 

1897-98 

1S"8 

Crop. 

18,643.080 
25,174.940 
18.889,680 
21,095.440 
20,445,960 
19,904,640 
14,335,844 
15,7W,004 
17.452,041 
18.a'>l,786  i 
7. 341. '220 


Exports. 


138,800 
161,280 
388,400 

586,  :wo 

•189,480 
883,540 
095,480 
013,980 
152,693 
907,953 
2:.9,913 


Local  con- 
sumption. 

6,315,000 
6,340,000 
6.300,000 
6,000,000 
6.300,000 
6.500.000 
7,200.000 
6,800.000 
7,000.000 
6,8(JO.O0O 
7,000.000 


Carry-over 
stock. 

2,394,020 
5,036.220 
1,977,940 
2,451.000 
5,727.580 
7,878.980 
6,456.000 
2,9:50,700 
1,990,272 
3.388,606 
3, 585, 606 


Imports. 

1,067,020 
768,540 
1,740,440 
1,964,000 
1,520,100 
1,630,300 
768,540 
1,168,560 
2,060,224 
2,751.501 
4,115,693 
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(2)  Methods  op  Handling  Grain  in  California,* 

Contrary  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  the  EaHtem  and  Western  States  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  all  small  grains  are  handled  in  sacks.  These  sacks  are  usually  burlaps, 
22  by  26  inches,  and  contain,  as  a  rule,  the  following  amounts  in  pounds:  Wheat, 
140;  barley,  110;  oats,  00;  com,  125;  beans.  8b.  The  grain  is  thrashed  in  the  field 
and  hauled  in  the  sacks  to  the  nearest  railn>ad  or  shipping  station.  Quite  a  large 
amount  of  grain  is  cut  and  harvested  by  the  combination  machine,  which  cuts, 
thrashes,  and  runs  grain  into  sacks,  which  are  sewed  as  the  machine  goes  along, 
and  the  sacks  then  dumped  on  the  ground,  to  be  gathered  up  by  a  wason  whicn 
follows  for  that  purpose,  and  hauled  to  tlie  interior  shipping  station,  where  there 
are  warehouses,  the  storages  rates  of  which  are  usually  50  cents  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  and  this  covers  the  storage,  as  a  rule,  from  the  time  the  grain  goes  in  at  har- 
vest time  imtil  the  1st  day  of  July  in  the  following  year.  If  the  owner  of  the  grain 
concludes  to  keep  the  gram  another  year  the  storage  rates  would  be  50  cents  per  ton 
by  the  year.  No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  hauling  the  graiii 
from  his  field  to  the  shipping  points.  The  average  haul  will  probably  not  exceed  3 
miles.  The  grain  is  purchased  by  interior  buyers  or  by  the  agents  of  San  Francisco 
buyers  at  the  shipping  station ,  pay'ment  being  made  on  warehouse  receipt  or  on  ship- 
ping receipt.  Where  grain  is  sent  to  the  large  warehouses  at  tide  water  for  storage 
sales  are  made  on  the  warehouse  receipts  of  stich  houses.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat 
and  barley  shipped  from  San  Francisco  is  loaded  at  what  is  known  as  Port  Costa, 
where  warehouses  of  the  capacity  of  nearly  250,000  tons  are  situated.  Ships  arriv- 
ing at  San  Francisco  discharge  their  cargo,  as  a  rule,  at  the  San  Francisco  wharves, 
and  only  load  sufficient  grain  to  stiffen  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  towed  to 
Port  Costa.  These  warehouses  are  situated  at  this  point  as  it  is  the  head  of  navi- 
gation for  deep-water  vessels  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the  railroads  which  bring 
the  grain  to  Port  Costa  would  charge  an  additional  25  cents  per  ton  if  the  grain 
was  brought  to  San  Francisco.  As  a  ship  can  be  towed  from  Port  Costa  and  oack 
at  an  expense  varying  from  $50  to  $250,  the  saving  on  a  8,000-ton  cargo  is  quite 
large.  The  State  has  no  charge  of  tolls  for  grain  at  the  San  Fiancisco  wharves, 
and  at  Port  Costa  the  warehouses  and  wharves  are  all  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners,  each  one  of  whom  loads  the  vessel  himself  at  his  individual  wharf,  and 
conse(]^uently  there  is  no  charge  for  tolls  there.  Freight  rates  on  iron  ships  are 
given  m  the  statistical  tables  x)er  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Prices  of  wheat  are  ''in 
store"  or  "alongside  ship,"  but  not  f.o.b.  To  place  the  ^ain  aboard  vessels 
recjuires  the  services  of  stevedores,  and  the  charge  for  their  services  is  always 
paid  by  the  vessel.  There  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  these  rates  during  the 
last  15  years,  the  going  price  to-day  being  25  cents  per  ton,  as  against  40  cents  per 
ton  formerly.  On  grain  arriving  at  tide  water  there  is  a  charge  for  weighing, 
which  averages  about  8  cents  per  ton,  and  this  charge  is  always  paid  by  the  grain. 
Where  grain  is  consigned  the  usual  charge  or  commission  is  25  cents  per  ton,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  bought  direct  from  the  farmeir  by  the  buyer. 

As  to  the  rate  from  the  interior  to  tide  water,  statements  are  given  below 
showing  the  tonnage  and  the  rate  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  different  articles 
named  from  various  stations.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  times  the  rate  is  given  to 
San  Francisco  and  at  other  times  to  Port  Costa.  Where  San  Francisco  is  mentioned 
it  means  that  San  Francisco  is  the  natural  shippin{(  point  for  the  territory  named, 
and  it  would  cost  an  additional  50  cents  per  ton  if  the  grain  were  togo  ix>  Port 
Costa,  and,  likewise,  where  Port  Costa  is  named  that  is  the  natural  shipping  point, 
and  there  would  be  an  extra  50  cents  per  ton  if  the  grain  were  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. About  10  per  cent  of  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  go  to  tide  water  by  barge 
or  steamer,  and  the  rate  will  average  $1.50  per  ton  of  2.000  pounds.  As  to  the  dif- 
ference between  competitive  and  noncompetitive  points,  one  does  not  find  any. 
There  is  a  charge  for  loading  grain  on  cars  in  the  country  of  10  cents  per  ton;  there 
has  also  been  a  charge  for  aischar^ng  at  tide  water  of  10  cents  per  ton.  During 
the  last  year  this  latter  rate  was  waived  in  some  cases,  owing  to  competition  of  dif- 
ferent railroads,  but  I  understand  that  they  have  since  made  an  agreement,  and  the 
charge  will  be  exacted  in  future.  The  storage  rates  for  grain  stored  in  tide- water 
warehouses  has  been  between  50  cents  and  75  cents  a  ton,  according,  generally,  to 
the  points  of  the  lot  taken  in  store.  This  coming  year,  ovdng  to  the  large  crop 
and  large  amount  in  store,  the  rate  will  be  75  cents  a  ton,  but  for  the  pwt  few 
years  50  cents  has  been  the  ruling  figure. 


^  Reported  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Friedlandcr,  special  ageht,  San  Franciaoo,  CaL 
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(3)  Destination  op  Exports  from  California  by  Sea. 

The  following  table  shows  the  destination  of  the  exports  of  grain  from  Cali- 
fornia from  Jnly  1, 1898,  to  Jnne  30, 1899: 

wheat. 


Destination. 

CentalH. 

Ports  of  call     

1,619,756 
406,091 
240,223 

United  Kingdom  direct 

Africa ^ 

MiflCellanM>iM  , . .  - , 

17,792 

Total 

2,285,862 

FLOUR. 


Destination. 


China 

Central  America 

East  Indies 

Hawaiian  and  Pacitic  islands 

Japan  

Mexico 

Siberia 

South  America 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Miacellaneous 

Totol 


Barrels. 


481,178 

182,706 

72.056 

79,251 

15.465 

5,204 

56,637 

13,036 

74,720 

28,570 

593 

1,009,416 


BARLEY. 

Destination. 

Centals. 

United  Kingdom 

187,287 
25,946 

Australia 

Miscellaneous 

248  100 

Total 

461,338 

(4)  Freight  Rates  on  Cereals  to  San  Francisco  Market. 
The  following  table  shows  freight  rates  on  cereals  to  San  Francisco: 

barley. 


Shipments  from — 


Salinas  to  San  Francisco 

Hta.  Margarita  to  San  Francisco. . . , 

King  City  to  San  Francisco 

San  Luis  Obispo  to  San  Francisco. . 
Germantown  to  San  Francisco  . . . , 
Dixon  to  San  Francisco , 


Receipts, 
1899. 


Tom. 
392 


Rate  in 
carload 
lotSjper 

pounds. 


Oent». 
14 
15 
15 

ni 

13* 
91 


WHEAT. 


Salinas  to  San  Francisco 

Sta.  Margarita  to  San  Francisco. 

King  City  to  San  Francisco 

Germantown  to  San  Francisco. 
Dixon  to  San  Francisco 


166a— 01- 
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BARLEY. 


ShipmentH  from — 


Dixon  to  Port  Costa 

Los  Banos  to  Port  Gostii :.. 

Merced  to  Port  Costa , 

MaryBvillc  to  Port  Costa , 

Willows  to  Port  Costa 

Salinas  to  Port  Costa 

Sta.  Margarita  to  Port  Costa. . 
San  Luis  Obispo  to  Port  Costa 
Qermantown  to  Port  Costa  . . . 


Receipts, 
1899. 


Rate  In 
carload 
lotSjper 

pounds. 


2biw. 
9i8 

71 
528 
428 

84 
1,307 

44 

54 
230 


CenU. 
7 

lU 
11 
10 
12 
154 
16 
184 
12 


WHEAT. 


Los  Banos  to  Port  Costa 

Merred  to  Port  Costa 

Kresno  to  Port  Costa 

Tulare  to  Port  Costa , 

Maiysville  to  Port  Costa . . . , 

Dixdn  to  Port  Costa , 

Willdws  to  Port  Costa 

Redbluff  to  Port  Costa 

Montague  to  Port  Costa 

Sta.  Margarita  to  Port  Costa. 

King  City  to  Port  Costa 

Germantown  to  Port  Costa 


(5)  Caupornia  Wheat  Prices  for  Thirty-four  Years. 

Wheat  quotatUxna,  1898-99.— 'Average,  highest,  and  lowest  prices  of  No.  1  white 
wheat  per  cental  for  each  month  of  the  cereal  year.  .Quotations  based  on  actual 
transactions  in  the  sample  market. 


Month. 


July,  1898.. 
August.... 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 


Average. 

Highest. 

SI.  25 
1.25 
1.20 
1.25 
1.231 
L20 

Lowest. 

«1.17i 
LIO 
1.10 
1.15 
1.15 
1. 124 

S1.22i 
1.18J 
L15i 
1.201 
1.19 
L15i 

Month. 


January,  1899 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

$L15 
1. 12| 
1.091 
L07| 
1.081 
Lll 

SI.  18} 
1.131 
1.15 
1.10 
1.12i 

I.m 

SI.  124 
1.10 

1.06^ 

1.06 

1.061 

1. 10 

Wheat  quotations  for  a  series  of  years,— The  average,  highest,  and  lowest  prices 
of  No.  1  white  wheat,  spot,  each  year  since  1865-66  have  been  as  follows: 


Year. 


1898-99 
1897-98 
1896-97 
1895-96 
189^1-95 
1893-94 
1892-93 
1891-92 
1890-91 
1889-90 
1888-89 
1887-88 
1886-87 
1885-86 
1884-86 
188S-«4 
1882-88 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

S1.06 

SI.  82* 

L20 

L57i 

.90 

1.17* 

.881 

.95 

.76i 

1.16i 

.90 

1.371 

1.17i 

1.90 

1.38} 

1.85 

L27i 

1.38J 

1.25 

1.66 

1.261 

2.00 

1.22i 

1.87 

L20 

1.52 

1.17* 

1.50 

1.16 

1.90 

1.424 

2.05 

1.60 

Year. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

1881-82 

SI.  60 
1.42J 
1.82 
L67j 
2.18 
1.922 
1.93i 
1.62 

2.a'H 

1.76i 
2.34 
2.204 
1.69 
1.87 
2.36 
L73 
2.11 

SI.  75 
1.624 
2.16 
1.774 
2.45 
3.00 
2.S24 
1.86 
2.35 
2.06 
2.824 
3.10 
1.824 
2.124 
3.06 
2.16 
4.76 

SI. 30 

1880-81 

1.25 

1879-80 

1.4.S 

1878-79 

1.574 
1.824 
1.45 

1877-78 

1876-77 

1875-76 

1.674 
1.624 
1.70 

1874-75 

1873-74 

1872-73 

1.60 

1871-72 

1.874 
L65 
1.65 

1870-71 

1869-70 

186J^-69 

1.66 

1867-68 

1.671 
1.35 

1866-67 

1866-66 

l.Cttft 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average,  highest,  and  lowest  rates  paid  for  iron 
wheat  ships  each  month  of  the  cereal  year  1898-99,  the  figures  being  for  spot 
engagements  for  Cork,  f.  o.  U.  K.,  Havre  or  Antwerp,  -per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Monthly  rates,  1898-99, 


Average. 


Highest 


Lowest. 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December. . 


1896. 


£.  i,  dL 

1  6  9 

1  6  S 

1  4  0 

16  0 

1  10  0 

1  6  9 


January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


-1899. 


6   1 


2 
8 
5 
9    4  I 

I 


S6.48 
6.36 
6.82 
6.30 
7.27 
6.24 


6.32 


8.  d, 

7  6 

6  3 

4  3 

11  3 

18  9 

6  3 


17    0 


5.45 
5.71 
6.24 
7.11 


1      2  6 

1      5  0 

16  6 

1    12  6 


S6.67 
6.36 
5.88 
7.52 
8.18 
6.86 


6.55 


£.  d.  «. 

15  0 

16  3 
1  3  9 
13  9 
1  6  3 
15  0 


15    0 


5.45 
6.06 
6.42 
7.88 


1    2  6 

1    5  6 

16  6 

1  12  3 


96.06 
6.36 
5.75 
5.75 
6.36 
6.06 


6,06^ 


5.45 
5.45 
5.94 
6.86 


1  No  spot  transactions. 

Average  rate  for  season  for  nineteen  years, 

[Per  ton,  2,240  pounds.] 


Year. 

Woo< 

1. 

[ron 



Year. 

Wood. 

Iron. 

£.    9.    d. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£.    d.  8. 

£. 

».   d. 

1898-99. . . 

6 

0 

96  SO  1 

18    3 

96  85 

12    7 

97.90 
6.34 

1897-96... 

8 

0 

6.79  1 

1887-88... 

15    6 

6.18 

6    2 

189&-97... 

1      6     3 

•6.36 

3 

9 

5.75 

1886-87... 

1      6    1 

6.32 

8    2 

6.83 

1895-96... 

1      7     0 

6.55 

1 

6 

6.42 

1885-86... 

19    3 

7.09 

12    6 

7.88 

1894-96... 

1      5     6 

6.18 

7 

0 

6.55  1 

1884-85... 

1    14    2 

8.28 

18    0 

9.21 

1898-94... 

1      5      3 

6.12 

7 

7 

6.69  1 

1883-84... 

1      5    8 

6.22- 

14    8- 

8.40 

1892-93... 

0    19      6 

4.73 

2 

8 

5.49  1 

1882-83... 

2      3    6 

10.55 

2 

6    9 

11.33 

1891-92... 

1    11    11 

7.74 

11 

1 

7.M 

1881-82... 

3      5    7 

15.90 

3 

1    3 

16.30 

1890-91... 

1    18    10 

9.41 

2 

1 

11 

10.17 

1880-81... 

3      6    9 

16.18 

3 

13    0 

17.67 

1889-90... 

1    13      3 

8.10 

1 

17 

3 

9.03 

1 

Prior  to  1880,  rates  for  iron  and  wooden  ships  were  not  separated,  but  the  fol- 
lowing rates  are  quoted  for  a  series  of  years,  tne  highest  rate  being  £5 18s.  for  the 
wooden  ship  Agenor  to  Liverpool  direct. 

Old  records. 


Tear. 


Average. 


Highest. 


Ivowest. 


1879-80 
1878-79 
1877-78 
1876-77 
1875-76 
1874-75 
1878-74 
1872-78 


2  15 

2  10 

2  0 

3  0 
2  10 
8  10 


913.30 
12.12 
9.70 
14.55 
12.12 
16.97 
20.00 
20.61 


£.    8. 

3    10 


916.97 
14.55 
12.12 
17.46 
15.15 
22.18 
25.46 
27.40 


£.  d. 


99.45 
7.27 
7.76 
8.97 
9.70 
9.70 
16.97 
14.55 


5.  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  WASHINGTON  AND  OREGON. 

Wheat  is  the  great  staple  crop  of  Oregon.  The  relative  importance  of  wheat 
and  other  cereal  products  of  Oregon  to  other  farm  products  is  shown  for  1899 
herewith. 
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(1)  Oregon  Statistics  for  1899. 

[From  the  PortUnd  Oregonian.] 


Ck)m biMhelB. 

Wheat do... 


Oats. 


.do.... 


Hay tonn. 

Potatoes boflhels.. 

Wool poundii.. 

Sugar  beets tons.. 

Hops pounds.. 


Poultry  and  eggs 

Fruit  crop 

Butter,  cneese,  and  milk 

Sales  of  stock 

Rye  and  barley,  and  miscellaneous 


Total. 


Quantity. 


844,161 
23.649,834 
5,201,282 
1,142.298 
5,126,241 
18,028,276 
11,295 
14,400,000 


Value. 


1172,060 
10,672,200 
1,660,869 
6,858,756 
1,537,872 
2,168,893 
60,827 
1,296,000 
4,612,719 
272,060 
6,469,469 
9,600,000 
1,600,000 


45,660,737 


The  developing  of  large  milling  interests  in  Washington  and  Or^on  has  made 
a  domestic  demand  for  wheat  which  is  partly  recorded  in  the  following  statistics 
of  shipments  of  flonr  since  1890-91. 

In  1890-91  the  first  shipment,  28,921  barrels  of  flonr,  was  made  from  Pnget 
Sound,  and  from  that  year  to  the  present  time  the  records  have  been  kept 
together  in  values,  and  are  as  follows: 


Season. 

Cargoes. 

Barrels 
flour. 

Centals 
wheat 

Value. 

1890-91 

46 
48 
62 
52 
47 
46 
68 
115 
44 

23,921 
90,863 
169,553 
800,563 
257,618 
838.993 
426,157 
607,150 
254,294 

2,404,993 
2,161,776 
2,530,786 
2,290,542 
2,276,454 
1.609,663 
1.449,175 
4,741.804 
1,407,323 

$8,419,860 
8,600,442 
8,684.374 
2,846,581 
2.870,563 
2,881,077 
8.564,237 
7,628.263 
2.417,626 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94  

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898  to  December 

Total 

626 

2,868,612 

20,762,416 

81,697,923 

The  centals  of  wheat  expressed  in  bushels  make  41,288,120  bushels  of  wheat 
that  have  been  shipped  by  ocean  vessels  from  Puget  Sound. 

(2)  Estimated  Cost*  op  Production  of  Wheat. 

Cereals,  it  appears,  comprise  nearly  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  Oregon  farm 
crops,  and  the  wheat  crop  is  valued  at  two-ninths  of  the  annual  farm  income. 

The-  position  of  producers,  large  and  small,  is  further  described  by  the  Wash- 
ington commissioner  of  labor  as  follows  in  their  relation  to  the  market: 

"  The  cost  of  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  sacking  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  variously 
estimated  to  be  from  10  cents  to  12  cents,  and  when  all  other  expenses  of  produ- 
cing a  bushel  of  wheat  ai-e  included  it  brings  the  cost  of  production  up  to  about  28 
cents  per  bushel.  So  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  farmer  who  raises  1,000  acres 
or  more  of  wheat  can  realize  cost  on  his  labor  and  interest  on  his  capital  and  live 
when  he  gets  80  cents  per  bushel  for  his  wheat,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  small 
farmer  must  realize  from  45  cents  to  50  cents  per  bushel  for  what  he  has  to  sell  or 
he  must  fail.  This  fact,  added  to  his  disadvantage  as  a  debtor,  is  tending  toward 
the  absorption  of  our  wheat  lands,  as  with  our  grazing  lands,  by  large  land  own- 
ers, who  can  produce  cheaper  in  all  seasons,  and  are  always  the  favored  debtor  of 
the  professional  creditors,  which  enables  them  to  retain  their  lands  during  a  fail- 
ure of  crops  or  profitable  prices,  while  the  small  land  owner  must  lose  ms  accu- 
mulations and  his  home  and  become  a  tenant  or  wage  worker." 

From  the  same  source  the  development  of  the  grain  market  and  shipping 

Sorts  is  described.    Formerly  grain  grown  in  eastern  Washington  found  its  way 
own  the  Columbia  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  thus  added  much  to  the  importance 
claimed  by  Oregon  as  a  wheat-growmg  State.    As  early  as  1881,  however,  the 
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farmer  be^^an  sending  wheat  over  the  mountains  to  tide  water  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway.  This  natnrally  led  to  the  construction  of  elevators  and  flouring 
mills  and  finallT  to  making  the  ports  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma  ^eat  wheat-shipping 
points,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the  following  table,  which  gives  a  summary 
of  the  wheat  shipments  Dy  cargoes  and  centals  (100  pounds)  from  Puget  Sound, 
from  1881  to  1889-90.  Shipments  from  1890-91  to  December,  1898,  are  given  in 
the  previous  table.  .  ' 

Beginnings  of  Puget  Sound  wheat  trade. 


Soason. 

Car«roea. 

Centals. 

Value. 

Season. 

Cargoes. 

Centals. 

Value. 

1881-82 

1 
2 

1 

88,216 
129,000 
44,923 

851,000 
207,000 
67,384 

1886-87 ' 

188^-88 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889^ 

11 
27 
22 

717,610 
1,774,139 
1,167,768 

1894,585 
2,468.595 
1,522,140 

1888-84 

1884-85 

188(V-86.   . 

3 

140,920 

186,860 

(3)  Local  Warehousinq  System  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  system  of  marketing  cereals,  wheat  and  oats  especially,  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washing^n  involves  very  direct  relations  between  the  farmer  and 
the  foreign  market,  to  which  most  of  the  surplus  wheat  crop  of  that  section  goes. 
The  ^ain  is  hauled  directly  from  the  thrasher  to  the  warehouses  along  the  river 
or  railroads,  for  sale  or  storage  in  sacks;  usually  the  farmer  buys  the  sacks  of  .the 
warehouseman,  who  receives  the  n'ain  as  security  for  the  sacks.  With  wheat 
selling  at  34  cents,  the  price  of  sacKs  being  8  cents,  one  can  readily  figure  on  the 
proportion  that  must  be  paid  over  to  the  buyer  for  sacks.  A  2-bushel  sack  would 
net  the  producer  60  cents. 

The  warehouses  on  the  railroads  or  rivers  are  usually  operated  in  the  interest 
of  milling,  exx)orting,  or  speculative  dealers.  A  small  proportion  of  the  grain  is 
stored  by  farmers  who  own  and  operate  their  own  warehouses.  A  still  smaller 
proportion  of  farmers  store  in  the  granaries  on  their  own  farms. 

But  few  men  are  found  willing  to  mix  their  wheat  in  an  elevator  and  then 
draw  out  their  exact  number  of  pounds,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  grain  is  so 
dry  when  taken  from  the  field  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  hot  sunshine,  that 
while  in  storage  it  usually  gains  enough  in  weight  to  pay  ex]^nse  of  storage. 
This  has  led  knowing  men  to  mark  their  sacks  and  have  them  piled  together  and 
thus  get  all  there  is  due  them. 

Some  farmers  of  late  years  have  shipped  their  grain  to  the  Puget  Sound  cities, 
and  a  few  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  stored  it  there,  and  in  this  way  secured  advan- 
tages of  sudden  rises  in  the  markets.  Railroad  men  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
buying  grain  unless  under  another  name,  but  during  the  last  year  they  put  up 
immense  warehouses. 

The  large  wheat-buying  firms  of  Portland  and  San  Francisco  have  local  buyers 
to  represent  them  at  railroad  stations  and  steamboat  landings.  They  receive  the 
grain  from  the  farmers,  giving  receipts  for  the  same  with  no  storage  charges  for 
about  six  months.  Should  the  farmer  not  desire  to  sell  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
those  who  wish  to  sell,  and  perhaps  have  to  sell,  must  take  what  is  ofilered.  It  is 
constantly  assumed  among  producers  that  there  is  an  understanding  among 
buyers  tolceep  prices  down,  especially  in  the  case  of  wheat.  This  system  pays  the 
warehouseman  50  cents  p^  ton  handling  charges  till  January  1,  following  the 
harvest;  and  10  cents  per  ton  per  month  thereiurer.  The  commission  paid  local 
buyers  is  about  1  cent  per  bushel.  The  system  is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory 
from  the  producers'  standpoint.    A  correspondent  writes: 

*'The  warehouse  sjrstem  here  is  unquestionably  a  detriment  to  the  farmer,  for 
whenever  the  grain  is  warehoused  the  local  buyer  understands  that  imless  the 
farmer  sells  by  January  1  he  has  storage  to  pav,  and  the  wheat  all  being  in  sight 
he  knows  about  how  much  will  be  offered  ana  arranges  his  prices  accordingly. 
Then  quite  a  number  of  crops,  say  one-third  to  one-half,  are  mortgaged  to  the 
local  banker,  merchant,  or  other  dealer,  and  this  wheat  must  all  be  thrown  on 
the  market,  usually  in  ninety  days  from  the  time  it  is  harvested,  and  this  virtually 
makes  the  price  for  the  balance.  The  price  of  wheat  here  now  is  34  cents,  the 
cost  of  getting^  it  to  tide  water  and  local  buyer's  profit  is  about  14  cents,  which, 
yon  will  perceive,  is  over  40  per  cent  of  net  price  paid  producer." 
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(4)  The  Movement  of  Cereals  to  Seaboard. 

In  the  movement  of  ^ain  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  from  farmers' 
staticHi  to  seaboard,  railway  and  water  facilitieB  should  naturally  afford  a  good 
deal  of  competition  among  carriers.  From  both  of  these  States,  as  well  as  from 
California,  the  bulk  of  the  surplus  wheat  goes  to  England  by  way  of  Cape  Horn — a 
distance  of  17,000  miles  to  Liverx>ool.  A  freight  rate,  for  the  first  hundred  miles, 
from  farm  to  Portland,  is  given  as  12  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  for  which  the 
producer  received  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Itemized  expenses  of  marketing  grain  at  Portland^  Oreg.^ 


Year  and  month 
of  Male. 


Kind  and  grade  of 
product 


Consamer  Producer 
paid  per  received 
bushel,      per  bushel. 


Combined 
expenses  of 
distribu- 
tion be- 
tween pro- 
ducer and 
oonsumer 
per  bushel. 


July,1899 Wheat,  No.l. 

January.  1900 ' do 


Average do 

July,l»99 Oat«.No.l. 

January, 1900 do 


I      OmU. 

.1  58 

.:  62 


OaU». 
88» 


56 
44 
35 


41» 

36.7 

27.93 


OenJtM. 


131 
7.3 
7.07 


Percentage!  Percentage 
of  consum-  of  consum- 
er's price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 


er's  price 
to  produ- 
cers. 


Percent.    \ 
'a.  hi 
26.29  I 


24.86 
16.6 
20.2 


PrrcenL 
76.43 
78.71 


75.14 

83.5 

79.8 


Cost  of  distribution  of  wheat  between  producer  and  Liverpool, 


July,1899 

Wheat,  No.l 

do 

Genu. 
80.63 
79.46 

Oent$. 
44^ 

88.33 

Genu. 
86.30 
41.12 

Per  cent    1    Per  eent. 
45.02               54. 9N 

January,  1900 

51. 76                48. 24 

do 

Average 

80.04  1            41. !« 

88.71 

48. 36               51. 64 

Distribution  to  neaboard  thus  costs  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  and 
about  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  oats.  Distribution  to  Liverpool  costs  about 
half  of  the  value  to  the  consumer  of  wheat. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

The  visible  supply  of  wheat  front  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  is  held  at  Port- 
land, Seattle,  ana  Tacoma.  These  are  common  points  having  the  same  freight 
rates  from  all  parts  of  the  three  States.  The  milhng  price  at  interior  mills  ana  at 
tide  water  is  governed  entirely  by  exi)ort  values  at  these  ports,  the  producer  secur- 
ing the  same  price  from  both  millers  and  exx>orters.  In  the  figures  given  above 
No.  1  Walla  walla  or  ''  club  "  wheat  is  taken  as  the  standard.  Freight  rates  from 
which  the  above  figures  were  averaged  were  as  follows:  To  tide  water,  per  bushel 
of  60  pounds,  from  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  10^  cents;  Heppner,  Oreg.,  11  cents;  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  lOi  cents;  Colfax,  Wash.,  12|  cents;  Pomeroy,  Wash.,  12|  cents; 
Salem,  Oreg. ,  4^  cents.  Average,  10^  cents  per  bushel.  This  is  a  fair  average  for 
the  entire  territory.  All  wheat  must  be  sacked  for  delivery,  the  cost  of  burlap 
sacks  during  the  time  mentioned  being  3^  cents  per  bushel,  which  is  added  to  the 
expense  of  distribution. 

The  supply  of  oats  for  the  Portland  market  comes  principidly  from  the  Willa- 
mette Valley,  Eugene  123  miles,  Albany  80  miles,  Salem  52  miles,  and  Gervais  41 
miles  from  Portland  being  good  shippers.  Supplies  are  also  received  from  Fishers 
Landing,  Wash.,  and  from  Dayton,  Oreg.,  on  the  Yamhill  River,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  x>oints  of  minor  importance.  All  of  the  x)oints  mentioned  have 
the  benefit  of  river  comx)etition  in  the  regulation  of  freights,  and  the  rate  to  Port- 
land ranges  from  $1.50  to  $8  per  ton,  the  average  from  all  points  being  about  $2.50 
per  ton,  or  8.7  cents  per  bushel  of  32  pounds,  that  being  the  unit  of  measure  by 
which  the  grain  is  handled.  The  oats  are  all  shipped  in  sacks  at  a  cost  of  about 
2i  cents  per  bushel  and  a  commission  of  2^  per  cent  is  charged  bjr  commission 
houses  for  selling.    Several  thousand  bushels  of  oats  are  produced  within  15  or  20 


Uieported  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Wright,  apet'-ial  agent.  Portland,  Oft«. 
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miles  of  Portland,  and  the  most  of  them  are  hauled  by  team  to  the  city  and  sold 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  the  same  price  as  that  given  above,  the  proaucer  thus 
saving  all  expense,  as  he  takes  the  sacks  back  with  him  when  delivering  direct. 

The  cost  of  distribution  from  the  time  the  wheat  leaves  the  car  at  tide  water  is 
figured  at  32s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  freight  as  the  minimum  since  July  1, 
16^,  and  the  exporters  charge  for  floating  it  If  cents  per  bushel.  The  rates  at 
the  present  time  and  for  the  past  6  months  are  abnormally  high,  but  for  the  cereal 
year  July  1, 1899,  to  July  1,  1900,  they  will  average  at  least  3fts.  3d.  The  average 
for  the  five  years  previous  to  1899  was  about  82s.  6d.,  the  minimum  figure  for  the 
present  season. 

(5)  Coastwise  Movement  op  Cereals. 

The  movement  of  cereals  in  coastwise  commerce  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  largely 
measured  by  t^e  imports  at  San  Francisco  from  Oregon  and  Washington  by  sea. 

Imports  to  San  Francisco  from  Oregon  and  Washington  by  sea. 


Year. 

Plour» 

WheiL 

Bftrlej% 

Owti. 

1897-98 

barreiM. 
l,4r.:i/J40 
l,'2m.n7 
1,075  J  68 

1,>J  101 
1.77.  :*88 

■171.163 

:^-Jt,.  184 
n;5.ie2 
l-.l.'«8 

Centals, 

1,209,382 

575,282 

466,186 

1,542,748 

1,141,993 

1,225,844 

1,613,718 

1,442.358 

573,695 

831,107 

1,183,727 

Centals. 
251,471 

CcrUaU. 
519, 491 

1896-97a 

320,078 

1895-96 

69,466 

416,515 

102,970 

1.828 

53,272 
266,585 

609.944 

1894-^ 

515,545 

189a-94 

388,598 

1892-93 

284,102 

1801-92  

447,204 
381,066 
446,371 
541,675 
289.261 

1890-91  

1889-90 

1888-89  

1887-88  

a  In  addition  by  rail  from  Arizona,  3,360:  Utah.  517,605;  Nevada,  2.680;  Idaho,  74.665;  Oregon,  37.515 
centals  of  wheat;  from  east  of  Rockies,  35,570  centals  of  com  and  46,025  centals  of  oats. 

6.  FACILITIES  FOR  HANDLING  GRAIN  AT  PORTLAND,  OREG.» 

The  facilities  for  handling  grain  at  this  point  are  among  the  most  econom- 
ical on  either  the  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  docks  are  arranged  parallel 
with  the  river,  as  flat  warehouses,  not  elevators,  and  are  built  in  two  tiers  for  the 
convenience  of  handling  in  high  or  low  water.  All  grain  docks  have  toacks  right 
to  their  d(^rs,  so  the  grain  is  taken  from  cars  to  ship  with  simply  a  truckage 
across  the  dock  in  the  event  of  the  wheat  being  iifememately  shipped.  From  the 
side  of  the  dock  the  wheat  is  loaded  into  the  vessel's  hold  on  chutes  by  gravity, 
and  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  for  ships  carrying  3,000  to  3,500  tons  dead 
weight  to  be  loaded  in  3  or  4  days.  In  case  of  the  cargo  being  on  the  lower  dock, 
or  possibly  in  case  of  high  water,  wheat  or  flour  is  loaded  up  from  the  dock  over 
the  ship's  side  by  means  of  patent  electric  conveyors,  with  a  system  of  belts  which 
carry  up  the  bags  in  rapid  succession.  All  wheat  or  flour  is  loaded  in  bags,  not 
shipped  in  bulk  or  barrels.  The  railroad  tracks  go  to  all  grain-loading  docks, 
flour  mills,  and  lumber  mills  in  and  about  the  city.  All  grain  docks  are  fltted 
with  conveyors,  cleaners,  graders,  smutters,  etc.,  and  are  practicaU>[  elevators. 
The  btilk  of  the  grain  is  brought  here  in  cars,  though  some  comes  by  river  steam- 
ers, for  whose  accommodations  slips  are  provided  at  the  docks. 

At  the  docks  (using  this  word  as  it  is  usually  done  locally,  meaning  warehouses) 
350  cars  of  wheat  or  grain  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  per  day.  The  usual  charge 
for  storage  is  40  cents  per  ton.  which  includes  the  labor  of  discharging  cars,  truck- 
ing across  the  dock  to  ship,  and  60  days'  storage.  We  give  bSow  a  schedule 
showing  the  usual  charge  lor  cleaning  and  grading,  etc.,  when  wheat  is  simply 
stored,  but  this  is  subject  often  to  agreement,  according  to  circumstances.  At 
other  than  wheat  docks  all  merchandise  pays  a  wharfage  of  25  cents  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  There  are  a  nimiber  of  these  other  docks  at  which  the  nver  boats 
land  with  produce  from  all  around  the  surrounding  country,  both  on  the  Wil- 
lamette and  Upper  and  Lower  Columbia  rivers,  and  which  are  conveniently 
arranged  for  the  transfer  of  freight.  There  are  14  wheat  docks,  several  of  which 
can  load  two  ships  at  once,  their  aggregate  capacity  for  grain  being  about  222,500 
tons  (5f  2,000  pounds,  and  at  all  of  these  docks  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  load. 

^Reported  by  J.  N.  Fleischner,  secretary  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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In  addition  to  the  docks  mentioned  there  are  two  or  three  others  which  are  nsed 
almost  exclusively  for  the  shipment  of  steamer  freight  to  the  Orient,  Alaska,  etc., 
or  for  transjxorts— in  fact,  general  steamer  business  outside  of  grain  or  flonr.  The 
bulk  of  the  grain  shipments  (foreign)  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  flour.  Large  quan- 
tities of  linseed  are  brought  here,  but  the  larger  proportion  is  manuf  acturedlocally. 
The  following  memorandum  of  x>ort  charges  and  regulations  indicate  a  species 
of  commercial  expense  not  usually  obtainable.    They  are  therefore  indicated  here. 

(1)   MSMOBANDUM  OP  PRINCIPAL  CHARGES  AT  PORTLAND,  ORBG.* 

Tbtmgfc.— From  sea  to  Portland  and  to  sea: 

1,500  to  1,800  tons  register |700 

2,600  to  8,000  tons  register 850 

Other  sizes  of  vessels  in  proportion. 

Tug's  hawser,  when  usea,  each  way 15 

Pilotage,— Bax  pilotage  is  compulsory  inward,  the  rates  being  $5  per  foot  draft 
and  2  cents  per  register  ton.  Pilotage  is  optional  outward  to  the  extent  of  half. 
Biver  piloted  is  optional  between  Astoria  and  Portland,  and  vice  versa,  the 
rates  being  ^  per  foot  draft  and  2  cents  x>er  ton  register.  There  is  a  fine  pilot 
schooner  outsioe  the  bar  with  a  full  supplv  of  competent  pilots,  and  also  the 
pilots  are  often  on  the  tugboats.  There  is  also  a  light-ship  outside  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  there  all  the  time  except,  perhaps,  a  short  time  in  the  summer,  when 
she  is  brought  in  for  repairs  and  a  buoy  placed  at  her  anchorage. 

Lighterage. — This  is  not  now  necessary,  owing  to  the  deepening  of  the  river, 
but  m  the  event  of  a  very  deep  ship  requiring  lighterage  the  Oregon  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company  takes  the  lighterage  free  on  outward  cargo.  The  usual 
rate  for  inward  cargo  is  $1  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  or  40  cubic  feet. 

Draft  of  water. — On  the  Columbia  River  bar  there  are  30  feet  of  water  at  mean 
low  tide,  with  a  rise  of  7  to  9  feet.  In  the  river  vessels  drawing  28  feet  can  read- 
ily go  up  and  down. 

Ctistoms  charges. — United  States  tonnage  dues,  6  cents  per  register  ton  each 
time  of  arrival  in  an  American  port,  but  not  exceeding  nve  times  in  one  year; 
that  is,  after  five  tii^es  the  vessel  is  free.  Entrance  and  clearance,  $5  each, 
internal-revenue  tax.  Other  customs  charges  for  entrance  and  clearance  amount 
to,  sav,  $15  total. 

Ballast. — Discharging,  25  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  x>ounds;  hauling  away  from 
dock,  80  cents  x)er  ton  of  2,000  pounds.    Good  ballast  can  be  bought  for  snips  at 
.  from  60  cents  to  75  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  according  to  weight  per  cubic 
yard. 

Stores  and  provisions.^As  reasonable  and  of  excellent  quality  as  can  be  had 
at  any  Pacific  coast  port. 

Water  for  ship's  use. — Free. .  Vessels  mostly  fill  their  tanks  going  down  the 
river,  the  towboat  being  willing  to  furnish  the  hose. 

Wharfage. — Free  to  shix)s.    AH  goods  pay  wharfage  of  25  cents  per  ton. 

Moves  in  porf.— Towboat  charges,  $20  for  sailing  ship,  $25  for  steamer.  No 
pilotage  necessary.    Fine,  powerful  towboat  on  the  bar. 

In  case  of  vessels  loading  wheat  or  flour,  etc. ,  for  Europe,  they  have  to  Hue 
inside  with  lumber  and  cover  the  same  with  burlap  or  old  sails.  There  are 
several  ship  carpenters  in  this  business,  and  rates  are  reasonable. 

Stevedore  rates.^ — 

Discharging:  Cents. 

Ballast  or  cement,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 25 

Coal 27i 

General  merchandise 30 

Glass 3j5 

Loading: 

Wheat  or  flour,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 25 

Barley 25 

Lumber  and  timber,  per  ndlle - 90 

Railroad  sleepers,  per  mille 70 

Ballast  logs  will  be  furnished  by  the  ship  liners  for  $25,  without  regard  to  time, 
and  any  size  will  be  given.  If  two  on  each  side  are  not  suflScient,  four  are  pro- 
vided, and  they  frequently  are  5  to  7  feet  diameter.  It  has  now  come  to  be  almost 
universal  to  take  ballast  logs  instead  of  ballast  or  instead  of  the  ship  calling  for 
stiffening,  in  which  case  she  may  have  to  make  several  moves. 

» FuTuished  by  Taylor,  Young:  &  Co. 
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In  case  of  yeseels  coming  to  Astoria  for  orders  and  leaving  in  baUast  or  in  the 
same  condition  a^  they  come  in,  they  are  charged  25  per  cent  of  the  towage  tariff, 
and  of  course  have  to  pay  pilotage.  Orders  can  be  given  to  ships  off  the  xx>rt, 
ordering  them  to  another  port,  for  which  service  ^    •  pilots  charge  $100. 

(2)  Schedule  of  Grain  Warehousing  Charges  at  Portland,  Oreo. 

Fire-insurance  premiums,  per  annum $1.50 

Grading,  cleamng,  etc,  including  smutting  when  the  latter  operation  is 

not  performed  by  itself,  per  bufiiel 01^ 

£bnutting,  when  performed  by  itself ,  per  bushel 03 

Wharfage,  incluoing 60  days^ storage,  perton ^ 40 

Storage,  after  60  days,  per  ton  per  month 13^ 

IV.^YJSIBLE  SXTPPIiT  AND  THE  JJSVJSL  OF  PBICE8. 

1.  THE  VOLUME  OF  THE  VISIBLE  SUPPLY  OF  GRAIN. 

The  visible  supply  of  grain  in  the  United  States  consists  of  stocks  which  have 
left  the  farmers^  hands,  and  are  held  by  buyers  in  elevators  and  warehouses  for 
future  sales.  These  stocks  include  quantities  afloat  on  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals, 
and  all  other  stocks  whose  destination  does  not  exclude  them  from  being  avail- 
able for  the  commercial,  consumptive,  or  speculative  demands. 

This  visible  supply  throughout  the  surplus  grain  States  and  along  the  water- 
ways for  traffic  in  the  first  uiree  months  after  harvest  approximates  100,000,000 
bushels  of  the  five  leading  cereals,  and  it  falls  as  low  as  25,000,000  in  the  months 
just  before  harvest;  but  at  no  time  is  the  normal  maximum  much  over  100,000,000 
bushels  or  the  normal  minimum  much  below  25,000,000  bushels.  A  hundred 
million  bushels  of  grain  in  visible  suxyply  depresses  the  markets  enough  to  tenrpt 
foreign  buyers  to  take  it  dff  at  the  low  price  which  such  suiplus  insures,  ana  a 
minimum  supply  of  25,000,000  of  bushels  is  usually  low  enough  to  bring  domestic 
milling  interests  into  the  market  for  the  reduced  smplus.  Kegardlees  of  the  size 
of  the  crop,  therefore,  the  very  existence  of  this  available  supply  exerts  a  marked 
influence  on  the  relations  between  producer  and  consumer. 

•  Visible  supply  of  grain  in  the  United  States, 

Minimum  visible  supply:  Bushels, 

18d7,Julyl7 40,518,000 

1898,  August  27 25,540,000 

Maximum  supply: 

1897,  November  27 100,461,000 

1898,  January  15 101,768,000 

Minimum  visible  supply,  1899,  June  1 82,406,000 

Maximum  visible  supply,  1900,  January  1 128,646,000 

Grain  in  storage  in  Chicago: 

Minimum — 

1899,July24 11,242,261 

1898,AugUBt27 6,654,846 

Maximum — 

1899,  December  25 27,902,857 

1898,  January  15 28,665,488 

2.  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VISIBLE  S¥PPLY. 

The  wide  distribution  of  visible  supply  is  still  another  feature  of  the  grain  trade. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  70  different  pomts  are  reported  as  having  grain  in  storage 
to  the  amount  of  at  least  1,000  bushels  each.  Holdings  of  a  smiEmer  amount  are 
seldom  recorded  in  the  statements  of  visible  supplv  available  for  commercial 
demands.  In  the  following  statement  of  the  montnly  stocks  47  points  are  repre- 
sented. The  figures  are  from  Bradstreet,  and  include  Canadian  points  of  primary 
importance. 

The  visible  supplv  of  grain  is  made  known  to  the  consuming  world  in  published 
statements  of  weekly  stocks  in  regularly  authorized  warehouses  at  prominent 
grain  centers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  CaUf  omia  and  Pacific  coast 
stocks  are  given  for  wheat  only  and  comprised,  in  1898,  from  5  to  7i  per  cent  of  ^e 
accumulated  stocks  reported  monthly  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  51  principal 
points  of  accumulation. 

In  referring  to  the  visible  supply  of  grain  in  the  United  States,  unless  otherwise 
specified  the  stocks  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  will  be  understood.    These  stocks 
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comprise  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  sorplns  stock.  They  include  not  only  the 
elevator  and  warehouse  stocks,  but  also  the  quantities  afloat  on  the  lakes  and  the 
Erie  Canal.  Visible  supply  therefore  includes  all  grain  not  dispoi^  of  with  refer- 
ence to  ultimate  distribution,  but  easily  obtainable  to  influence  the  markets  or  to 
supnly  any  unexx)ected  demand.'  It  is  commercially  free  grain  in  the  country  of 
proauction  that  has  passed  out  of  the  farmer's  hands,  but  is  not  yet  afloat  for 
foreign  shipment  or  engaged  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  most  detailed  statement  of  visible  supplies  of  grain  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  given  in  Bradstreet's  at  the  end  of  each  week.  These  figures  are 
gleaned  by  a  stafl!  of  correspondents  located  at  the  points  at  which  the  visible 
supplies  are  accumulated.  The  results  of  their  combined  reports  are  telegraphed 
at  once  from  New  York  to  everv  grain-selling  and  grain  buying  center  in  America 
and  Europe.  The  following  taole  fives  the  visible  supply  of  the  five  leadingcere- 
als  on  the  dates  and  months  specified.  Under  Minneapolis  the  private  elevator 
stocks  are  included.  Under  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  both  the  quantities '  *  afloat  *' 
and  private  elevator  stocks  are  included.  In  ^  general  way  tnese  figures  locate 
the  principal  surplus  stocks  for  a  year,  showing  their  geographical  distribution. 

Monthly  visible  supply  9/  grain  at  forty-seven  points  of  accumulation, 
[Compiled  from  Bradntreets.    In  thouMinds  of  bushels.  ] 
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2.44JO'  2,  lot*  3.0(10 

1,271V   \,\m   1,9^1 

ly       109       IKl 

2fi,K3»l^,3;HIG/^Mi 

4>17       219       49Cr 

4201       .\M        J4i 

13t>'       IIBO 

N.  W.  intirior  fiUMika  . .. 
Kafiutt*  City  „...,._,„ 

Kt.Jo.*£*[>h...,. .,.. 

Chlcng^J 

R-fida 

JcjMtrt „,, 

13.700 

ua 

325 
434 
31 
109 
479 

16,300 
2,391 

"ai"6f9 

1,011 
fiOl 

Knnknkce ^.. 

110       201 1       106|       177 

2<Mi:     '^i       yo      107 

39         40        eO;        70 
77        131        t'2al       \M 

217 

('-airti.^,^^,* 

499 

Qdlncy ,^  .-. 

2& 

lyiwl  [>ubiiuue , . 

111 

iTnliiinaiffilifl ........... 

175 
37H 
391 

723, 

154*      7261       7W0 
774^  1.4411  2,/jt} 
219       539       978 
re5       953       llSi 
GJtf  1.032    LI33 

422 

LinilHvllle .^ . 

2,613     2,612 

1,113      vm 

KtwOrleniw .,,., 

Gal  vcffton .............. 

1,9201     1.4R& 

iNrimU*.*,.. ,.. 

:iOrt       .i>«       31  & 

m 

n 
m\ 

3, '200 

2UT 

45 

319 

90 

72 

3,9tJl 

195 

5i> 

1,279,     1,081 
48J          '^' 

Gmnd  KaptdH ..... 

30 

17 

1,19-2 

eo4 

19fi 
3 

273 

Ifi 

9ti 

1,;9Q 

141 
35 
2,5 
40 

2.S4 
1.060 
l,9fi7 
1.997 
2.0R0 
t?J7 
953 

m 

201 

8do 

16'         10 
2,379  2.192 

IjftnMlTijf 

22           12 

h>ri  ilurou .*.... 

Tuledt 

1,206.     1,0153 

Cltivelaiid .......,,.,_. 

242 

7 

1,  lt/7 
157 
57 

m 

2r>4 

314 
3fi 
167 
ti 
.V1 
2,677 

457 
97 

26? 
h 

255 
6,671 

482 
38 
80 

eS5 

437 

rlnrhinAti 

120 

Akron ,„.. 

Wlu-illtiff 

394 

Biiffiilo.. 

263 
4J4J^ 

Rochciiter. . ,.»  h.  ,».»,*  „ 

277 

5^ymi:H»e, , 

<tftlVPJ^  ^ 

%  ^K^leimbiurg. . , . , . . . 

117 

105 

5 

313 

Ufm 

5,793 

l.o^ti 

%^'} 
074 
(jOH 

77 
'1911 

6&» 

AlLnHiiy 

LV> 

2251      323 
9.51    l.a45 

16 

Portland,  Mc*.... 

6.702 
1,402 
6,U70 

IHl 
145 
175 

211 
742 

8,15.', 

1,1^1 

H,154 

1.514 

72H 

131 

68 

205 

726 
1,216 
6,  752 
1,840 
6.lil9 
1,740 
475 
ill 

i;!6 

28tl 

605 

i.Ma 

6,870 
1,«!6 
5,870 
1.73f. 

117 
IBO 
9311 

aao 

BostoTi .............. 

1.606 

New  Ynrk 

3,isa 

Phlladelfihla...... 

BaUimcire.,.. 

Nt^wjwrt  Jtt'ww.. ... 

Mon  Xtqv^X , , 

1.7SS 
2tlA 

475 

l,^ 

2,045 

l,Ufrfi 
75 
l.'V7 
:*12 

2,342 

3,H2 

K^>1 

770 

^1 

34 

"J40 

1.730 

3.843 

1.720 

399 

Toronto .»„„.„. 

w; 

KlUK^li^JTI -i.-.i. 

130 

WltiuipefT..., ,..,,- 

345 

TotaJ. 

9ii,'J9e 

ir420U 

91.815 

;I2.406 

42, 399  06, 536.i8,  I9ir70 ,1?^ 

97,952 

92,^8 

123,  ({46113,738 

Average  per  mouth,  82,102.000  bushels. 

1  Report  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago,  1898,  p.  27. 
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3.  VISIBLE  SUPPLY  ON  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  1890-1899. 

The  two  most  important  cereals  for  distribution  are  com  and  wheat.  Though 
com  production  is  three  to  five  times  as  lar^e  as  wheat  production,  and  though 
we  export  on  an  average  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miluons  of  bushels  of  com 
to  ninety  and  a  half  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  it  is  the  wheat  that  constitutes 
the  larger  factor  in  the  visible  stock  on  the  o^n  market  throughout  the  year. 
The  following  tables  illustrate  this  difference  for  a  series  of  years  from  1890  to 
1899: 

Visible  supply  of  wheat  the  1st  of  ecuih  month, 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current.] 


January.. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  ... 
September 
October... 
November 
December 


1899. 


26,893,000 
28,583,000 
29,920,000 
29,985.000 
28,144,000 
24,192,000 
83,587.000 
36,019,000 
34,768,000 
42,143,000 
49.561.000 
55,758,000 


38,816,000 
36,602,000 
34,088.000 
30,223,000 
23,263,000 
23.672.000 
14,701,000 
9,093,000 
5,927,000 
11,263,000 
15,476,000 
23,369.000 


1897. 


54,651,000 
49,591,000 
48,797,000 
89,023.000 
84,412,000 
26,897,000 
18,794,000 
17,814,000 
15,473,000 
21,104,000 
26,974,000 
83,666,000 


1896. 


69,958,000 
66,734,000 
61.089.000 
61,048,000 
55,519.000 
50,340,000 
47,860,000 
46,734,000 
45,574,000 
48,715,000 
58,680,000 
58,914,000 


1895. 

88,561,000 
84,665,000 
79,476,000 
74,308.000 
65,776.000 
52,229,000 
44,661,000 
89,229.000 
85,438.000 
40,768,000 
60,486,000 
63,903,000 


I 


1894. 


1893. 


1892. 


1891. 


1890. 


January . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . , 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December 


80,288,000 
80,264,000 
77,257,000 
71,458,000 
66,583,000 
59,394,000 
64,667,000 
57,144,000 
66,949,000 
71,413,000 
78,190,000 
85,159,000 


81,  -:.t\  iJOO 
81.  3H7  iKX) 

79.  J'..;. iKX) 
77.I.-.IJXX) 

70,li'L^«0 
62,;t]Mj«0 

66,>wjJ)00 
60..v:s.()00 
69 -^-'Tj«0 

78.^?'il,^K)0 


45,906,000 
43,118,000 
41,111.000 
41,036,000 
87,986,000 
29,622,000 
24,262,000 
23,992,000 
36,260.000 
47,901,000 
61,694.000 
72,580.000 


25,478,000 
23,592,000 
22,926,000 
22,764,000 
20.980,000 
17,493.000 
13,590,000 
16.768,000 
19,124,000 
26,862,000 
36,232,000 
43,265,000 


33,972,000 
31,488.000 
28,996,000 
27,116.000 
23.982,000 
22.453,000 
20,174,000 
18,463,000 
17,640,000 
16,800,000 
21,235,000 
24,528,000 


Visible  supply  of  com  the  1st  of  each  month, 
[From  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current.] 


January 

February . . 

March 

April , 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November . 
December  . 


19,126,000 
27,139,000 
31,821.000 
82,737.000 
25,811,000 
13,780,000 
13,870,000 
11,646,000 
6,738,000 
12,490,000 
13,716,000 
11,512,000 


1898. 


38,421,000 
40,581,000 
40,870,000 
42,647,000 
27,044,000 
20,115,000 
22,575,000 
17.575,000 
16,530,000 
21,406,000 
24,574.000 
22,263,000 


1897. 


19,862,000 
21,988,000 
26,408,000 
25,152.000 
16.997,000 
12,494,000 
16,913,000 
15,677,000 
27,873,000 
37,048,000 
45,958,000 
42.058,000 


5,817,000 
11,976,000 
13,936,u()0 
16,366,000 
11.319,000 
8.905,000 
8.760,000 
10.752,000 
13,964,000 
13.218.000 
19,340.000 
18,228,000 


1895. 

9.630.000 
12.654,000 
12,969.000 
13,407.000 
11,107,000 
10,763,000 
9.060,000 
5,207,000 
5,407,000 
6,451.000 
4,8a'>,000 
5,517.000 


January.. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August ... 
Septeml>er 
October. . . 
November 
December 


1894. 


8,322,000 
14,406,000 
18,172,000 
18,538,000 
13,114,000 
7,496,000 
6,441,000 
3.973,000 
8,151,000 
4,305,000 
2,759,000 
4,866,000 


11,454,000 
12,634,000 
15,093,000 
15,815,000 
11,539,000 
5,627,000 
8,075,000 
8,020,000 
6,546,000 
8,071,000 
9,174,000 
7,104,000 


1892. 


081,000 
386,000 
885,000 
508,000 
956,000 
724,000 
844,000 
004,000 
471,000 
945,000 
290,000 
720,000 


1891. 

1890. 

2,568,000 

8,097,000 

2,610,000 

11,919,000 

2,767,000 

14,445,000 

2,988,000 

20,204,000 

3,125,000 

14.335,000 

6,153,000 

12,685,000 

8,860,000 

14,822,000 

3,874,000 

12,049,000 

5,611,000 

9,284,000 

8,887,000 

8,640,000 

2,972,000 

7,017.000 

2,626,000 

3,144,000 

We  notice  that  though  the  com  crop  is  five  times  the  wheat  crop  in  amount, 
the  visible  supply  of  wheat  is  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  com  (December,  1899). 
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4.  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  VISIBLE  SUPPLIES  OF  QRAIN. 

(1)  One  main  cause  of  the  existence  of  these  visible  supplies  is  the  competition 
among  primary  markets  for  grain  throughout  the  productive  areas.  This  factor 
brings  out  of  the  producer's  hands  a  large  portion  of  his  surplus  gram  soon  lUfter 
harvest  and  thi*ows  it  upon  the  markets  in  the  form  of  a  visible  supply,  where  it 
tends  to  remain  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  as  a  surplus  stock  in 
such  quantities  as  to  lower  the  level  of  prices  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  neces- 
sary for  demands  of  consumption.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  wheat  trade. 
Ck>m  and  the  other  cereals  have  quite  different  economic  functions,  as  was  indi- 
cated above. 

(2)  The  primary  cause  is  the  fact  that  the  production  of  grain  is  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  and  the  producers  are  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  their  grain  for 
any  length  of  time  after  harvest,  even  if  it  could  be  profitablv  done. 

(3)  A  favoring  condition  to  the  existence  of  a  visiole  supply  is  the  provision  of 
ample  elevator  facilities  at  terminal  markets.  In  Argentina  and  Russia  the  vis- 
ible supply  often  rots  by  the  roadside  for  want  of  such  facilities,  and  this  is  a  loss 
to  producer,  consumer,  and  distributer. 

(4)  A  fourth  cause  of  the  visible  supply  is  the  existence  of  a  specially  capable 
class  of  si)eculators  who  have  enough  capital  and  commercial  capacity  to  handle 
the  reserve  supply  better  than  anybody  else  has  done. 

5.  EFFECT  OF  VISIBLE  SUPPLY  ON  PRICES  TO  CONSUMERS. 

The  relation  of  receipts  and  exports  to  the  visible  supply  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  figures  showing  the  weekly  movement  of  wheat: 

Weekly  wheat  movement,  1899-1900, 


Weekly  receipts  at  primary  centers  In  the  West. 

Weekly  exports  of  flour 
and  wheat. 

Surplus  stock  of  com- 
mercial wheat. 

Date. 

Winter. 

Spring. 
BtuheU. 

Total. 
BtuheU. 

Date. 
1899. 

Quantity. 

Date. 
1899. 

Quantity. 

1899: 

Bushels. 

BmheU. 

Bu9hel9. 

Jan.  30 

966,000 

"  ?91,000 

1-^7,000 

Feb.  2 

6,685,000 

Feb.4 

28,984,000 

Feb.6 

928,000 

:i  102,000 

1  1130,000 

Feb.9 

5.780,000 

Feb.ll 

80,161.000 

Feb.  13 

690,000 

■\  -ss.ooo 

;  .'75,000 

Feb.  16 

-155,000 

Feb.  18 

29,618,000 

Feb.  20 

579,000 

J    05,000 

-  T  84, 000 

Feb.  23 

l,>44,000 

Feb.  25 

29,920,000 

Feb.  27 

670,000 

J  732,000 

;  J02.000 

Mar.2 

^.  ^15,000 

Mar.  4 

29,477,000 

Mar.6 

783,000 

-    37,000 

.20,000 

Mar.9 

V.   99,000 

Mar.  11 

29,799,000 

Mar.  13 

714,000 

:.   54,000 

L<>68,000 

Mar.  16 

I  114,000 

Mar.  18 

29,992,000 

Mar.  20 

485,000 

J  702.000 

;   187,000 

Mar.  23 

^ 147, 000 

Mar.  25 

80,067,000 

Mar.  27 

334,000 

•   302,000 

-'  336,000 

Mar.  30 

^■/88,000 

Apr.l 

29,985,000 

Apr.8 

317,000 

-    J85.000 

-02,000 

Apr.  6 

;:.  '85,000 

Apr.8 

80,413,000 

Apr.lO 

430,000 

,:^1,000 

:  -11,000 

Apr.13 

«    '84,000 

Apr.l5 

30,502,000 

Apr.l7 

388,000 

[.1.76,000 

■  I'M,  000 

Apr.20 

1  ''33,000 

Apr.22 

29,179,000 

Apr.24 

Mayl 

318,000 

1.  ^60,000 

I   778,000 

Apr.27 

^^  1128,000 

Apr.29 

J^.  E44,000 

475.000 

-    198,000 

■73.000 

May4 

::  384,000 

May6 

..,  166,000 

Mays 

470,000 

t     95,000 

.!     65,000 

May  11 

.-84,000 

Mayl3 

-i.if28,000 

May  15 

533,000 

(.09,000 

J  '42,000 

May  18 

..-12,000 

May20 

J...  168,000 

May22 

485,000 

I     11,000 

t   .'96,000 

May26 

■I.  198,000 

May27 

-M92,000 

May29 

674.000 

-     79,000 

:    ><53,000 

Junel 

:'.  ^96,000 

June  3 

'185.000 

Junes 

852.000 

.20,000 

I    T2,000 

June8 

::   158,000 

June  10 

-7.r.01,000 

June  12 

1,070,000 

!   175,000 

.\. -45. 000 

June  15 

1'  T99,000 

June  17 

J7,  ^23,000 

June  19 

894,000 

L   25,000 

\ -19,000 

June  22 

747,000 

June  24 

>  ^43,000 

June  26 

1,289,000 

I,  577,000 

.;66,000 

June 29 

It  -69,000 

Julyl 

:,:    87,000 

Julys 

1,195,000 

1,  ]27,000 

-  1  22,000 

July6 

:  759,000 

July8 

:.L.  1*08,000 

July  10 

953,000 

i    96,000 

1    '49,000 

Julyl3 

:!  J64,000 

July  15 

:^i.  .52,000 

July  17 

1,648.000 

.33,000 

1  "81,000 

July  20 

-■308.000 

July  22 

1'  113.000 

July24 

2,206,000 

13,000 

.  -19,000 

July  27 

-    66.000 

July29 

u  ,1119.000 

JulySl 

2,248,000 

79,000 

I  -27,000 

Aug.3 

1.712,000 

Aug.5 

37,166,000 

Aug.7 

2,476,000 

-■   178,000 

1  '54,000 

Aug.lO 

:    .16,000 

Aug.l2 

36,806,000 

Aug.14 

2,225,000 

1    02,000 

;    27,000 

Aug.l7 

t  J  140,000 

Aug.  19 

36,207,000 

Aug.  21 

1,764,000 

L   28,000 

-98,000 

Aug.24 

;    44,000 

Aug.20 

34,690,00) 

Aug.28 

1,840,000 

[  :29,000 

;    69,000 

Aug.81 

:;  1 13.000 

Sept.2 

34,768,000 

Sept.4 

1,819,000 

-     91,000 

\   JIO.OOO 

8ept.7 

L    .54.000 

Sept.9 

36,111,000 

Sept.  11 

1,688,000 

4,425.000 

^:   113,000 

Sept.  14 

E    36,000 

Sept.  16 

89,288,000 

Sept.  18 

1,309,000 

6,561,000 

7.-70,000 

Sept.  21 

1  131,000 

Sept.  23 

39,728,000 

Sept.  25 

1,006,000 

6,929.000 

7  ■  84,000 

Sept.  28 

:;  -72,000 

Sept.  30 

42,148,000 

Oct.2 

1,020,000 

6.309.000 

7    29,000 

Oet.5 

183,000 

Oct.7 

44,835,000 

Oct.9 

1,172,000 

6.589,000 

:  761,000 

Oct.  12 

.'65,000 

Oct.l4 

47,314,000 

Oct.  16 

1,421.000 

6,670,000 

"  ^ '91, 000 

Oct.  19 

1    161,000 

Oct.  21 

48.856,000 

Oct.  23 

1,254,000 

6,151.000 

7   !  05, 000 

Oct.  26 

1    116.000 

Oct.  28 

49,561,000 

oct.ao 

997,000 

5,588.000 

-;     85,000 

Nov.2 

.    '47.000 

Nov. 4 

51.001,000 

Nov.6 

629,000 

5.431,000 

'1*60,000 

Nov.9 

1  1.51,000 

Nov.  11 

52,562,000 

Nov.  13 

561,000 

6,481.000 

i    i'42.000 

Nov.  16 

1     40.000 

Nov.18 

64,001,000 

Nov.20 

453,000 

6,220,000 

r  1.73,000 

Nov.  23 

o.t^.OOO 

Nov.25 

65,936,000 

Nov.27 

408,000 

4,725,000 

r..  128,000 

Nov.  30 

3,699,000 

Dec.  2 

66,768,000 
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Weekly  wheat  movementy  1899-1000 — Continued. 


Weekly  receipts  at  primary  centem  in  the  WcbL 

Weekly  exports  of  flour 
and  wheat. 

Surplus  stock  of  com- 
mercial wheat. 

Date. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Total. 

Date. 

Quantity. 

Date. 

Quantity. 

1899. 

3)ec.4 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  18 

Dec.  25 

1900. 

Jan.l 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  29 

BwMm. 
291,000 
845,000 
415,000 
837,000 

343,000 
277,000 
341,000 
818,000 
289,000 

BiuMU, 

6,010,000 

4,088,000 

8,082,000 

2,949,000 

2,712,000 
2,336,000 
2,895,000 
2,801,000 
1,964,000 

6,801,000 
4,378,000 
3,497,000 
3,286,000 

3,055,000 
2,618,000 
8,236,000 
2,619,000 
2,253,000 

1809. 

Dec.7 

Dec.l4 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  28 

1900. 

Jan.  4 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  18 

Jan.  26 

BwheU, 
5,188,000 
3.259.000 
2,813.000 
3,610,000 

2.510,000 
4,249,000 
3,061,000 
8,581,000 

1899. 

Dec.9 

Dec.l6 

Dec.  23 

Dec.80 

1900. 

Jan.6 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  20 

Jan.  27 

Bwhdi, 

56,292,000 

57,153,000 

68,878,000 

58,291,000 

57,892,000 
56,533,000 
56,586.000 
66,597,000 

A  comparifion  of  the  weeUy  exports  with  the  surplns  stock  and  the  weekly 
receipts  shows  that  the  receipts  generally  exceed  exports  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
keep  the  wheat  stocks  in  a  state  of  a  permanent  reserve,  as  shown  in  the  column 
of  surplus  stocks.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  price  to  consumers  is  to  give  sta- 
bility to  the  level  of  wheat  prices  throughout  the  year.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
preventive  of  si>eculative  panics  which  irregularity  in  visible  supply  would  cer- 
tainly occasion. 

19  ot  only  is  the  total  commercial  supply  then  made  known  throughout  the  trade 
world,  but  the  supply  is  located,  so  that  a  grain  ship  arriving  at  our  seaboard  for 
a  car^  can  in  an  nour's  time  ascertain  just  where  it  can  get  a  cargo  and  how  long 
it  will  take  to  bring  it  from  the  primary  markets  to  the  ship's  side.  It  is  this  fact 
of  a  visible  supply  of  surplus  grain  awaiting  the  bid  of  the  Duyer  to  move  quickly 
in  any  direction  that  sets  the  world  at  rest  over  its  daily  bread.  '*  It  is  satisfied 
to  know  that  it  exists  somewhere,  knowing  that  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  quar- 
ter of  the  world  when  required."^  The  consuming  world  knows  pretty  well 
months  in  advance  about  what  it  has  to  get  alon^  with  until  the  next  harvest; 
and  knowing  the  state  of  its  surplus  supply,  week  oy  week  and  month  by  month, 
it  draws  upon  its  stock  just  about  as  fast  as  its  daily  needs  require.  Any  tendency 
to  draw  too  fast  is  checked  by  a  rise  in  pric«,  and  tendency  to  consume  too  slowly 
is  stimulated  by  a  fall  in  i>rice  through  the  fear  of  loss  by  holding  it  back  in  the 
face  of  a  falling  level  of  prices.  Modem  facilities  for  anticipation  of  supply  and 
demand,  together  with  agencies  for  transportation,  put  the  consumer  in  such  rela- 
tion to  the  visible  su]^ply  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  element  of  uncertainty 
in  the  regularity  of  his  supply  of  subsistence. 

6.  FURTHER  EFFECTS  ON  CONSUMER  AND  DISTRIBUTERS. 

What  bearing  has  this  fact  upon  the  economic  position  of  consumers?  The 
existence  of  a  visible  supplv,  in  the  first  place,  has  the  effect  of  releasing  the  entire 
p^in-consuming  millions  from  anxiety  for  future  subsistence,  and  therefore  adds 
immensely  to  the  sum  total  of  economic  energies  available  for  other  kinds  of  enter- 
prise, in  which,  presumably,  these  millions  are  industrially  more  efBlcient.  This 
should  increase  the  consumer's  purchasing  power,  and  so  enhance  grain  values. 
But  apart  from  these  very  general  considerations  the  consumer's  position  is  rad- 
ically affected  by  the  existence  of  a  visible  supply.  The  supply  of  grain  being 
thus  universally  known  to  consumers,  or  their  representatives  in  trade,  which 
means  much  the  same  thing,  the  consumer  is  thereby  put  in  a  position  to  set  the 
final  value  upon  the  product,  which  the  producer  has  already  thrown  upon  the 
market,  and  the  distributer  is  bound  to  get  rid  of  at  the  risk  of  heavy  loss  from 
depreciation  and  delay  as  the  next  harvest  approaches.  Otherwise  he  may  lose 
profits  and  capital  alike.  The  distributer's  position  in  connection  with  the  visible 
supply,  now  m  his  hands,  is  rendered  still  more  hazardous  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  competing  grain  countries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  harvest  their 
crops  about  halfway  between  the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another  North 
American  harvest.  This  is  still  another  factor  in  favor  of  the  consumer  as  a  deter- 
minant of  the  final  value  of  our  visible  supply.  Australia,  India,  and  especially 
Ar£|[entina  are  notorious  disturbers  of  prices  of  wheat.  It  does  not  alter  the  sit- 
uation to  say  that  the  harvest  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  uncertain.  They 
are  none  the  less  a  forceful  factor  in  the  consumer's  favor;  because,  with  good 

1  Tianaactions  of  the  California  State  A^cultnral  Society,  1899,  p.  5. 
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harvests  there,  the  inflnence  of  oar  own  visible  supply  on  the  price  the  consnmer 
pays  is  intenjdfied,  while  with  bad  harvests  the  pressure  of  our  visible  supply  on 
the  consumer's  level  of  prices  is  only  slightly  mitigated.  The  point  is  that,  know- 
ing the  visible  suppler  in  advance,  the  price  to  consumers  will  adjust  itself  accord- 
ingly almost  as  far  in  advance  of  consumption  as  the  appearance  of  the  visible 
supply  is  in  advance  of  its  final  distribution.  Meanwhile  the  price  level  sags.  If 
there  is  a  marked  and  prolonged  rise  in  cereal  values,  the  substitution  of  another 
food  will  at  once  be  prepared  for  among  consumers;  when  there  is  a  fall,  the 
resumption  of  cereal  consumption  will  occur  with  the  corresponding  vigor.  In 
either  case  the  elasticity  in  the  demand  of  the  consuming  world  holds  the  key  to 
the  level  of  cereal  prices  as  long  as  a  relatively  large  visible  supply  loads  down  the 
market.  As  long  as  the  visible  supply  holds  its  present  position  in  the  distributive 
system,  the  estimate  of  the  consumer  will  be  the  decisive  factor  in  giving  final 
value  to  our  surplus  cereals.  Out  of  the  value  to  consumers  must  come  the 
expenses  of  distribution  and  the  price  x)aid  the  producer. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  one  main  cause  for  depression  in  the  price  of  cereals 
to  producers  is  the  method  of  handling  the  surplus  crops.  The  influence  of  this 
visible  supply  upon  the  course  of  farm  prices  throughout  the  first  6  months  or  9 
months  of  the  year  is  to  keep  them  down  to  a  dead  level.  For  the  months  during 
which  the  primary  markets  and  the  railroads  are  in  the  field  competing  for  the 
surplus,  prices  are  somewhat  more  favorable.  This  competition  sustains  prices 
in  spite  of  the  new  harvest,  and  draws  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  from  the  farmer's 
hands,  usually  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  months  during  which  the  visible  supplies  are  accumulated  are  September, 
October,  and  November  for  the  winter  wneat  centers,  and  August,  September, 
and  Octobsr  for  the  spring  wheat  centers.  The  course  of  daily  prices  shows  that 
during  these  months  the  cash  price  often  rules  higher  than  the  future  price  for 
January  or  May  wheat.  This  anomalous  fact  requires  explanation,  because  the 
price  rules  higher  in  the  months  of  relative  plenty  than  in  the  months  of  relative 
scarcity.  The  only  adeauate  explanation  is  to  do  found  in  the  competition  of 
carriers  and  central  markets  for  the  surplus  stock,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  if  one 
railroad  or  market  did  not  get  the  tramc  early  in  the  season,  the  others  would. 

The  fact  that  farmers  have  no  facilities  for  holding  grain  is  only  a  condition 
favoring  this  early  accumulation  of  surplus  supply,  but  not  the  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  cause  lies  in  the  comi)etitive  relations  between  markets  and  their 
respective  lines  of  railways,  whose  financial  success  depends  largely  on  hauling 
ana  handling  g^rain. 

There  is  no  single  factor  in  the  commercial  system  of  cereal  distribution  in  the 
United  States  that  compares  with  the  visible  supply  in  the  importance  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  level  of  prices  at  which  grain  passes  from  producer  to  consumer. 


7.  THE  COMMERCIAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VISIBLE  SUPPLY. 

The  second  commercial  step  in  handling  the  grain  crop  is  that  of  internal  and 
foreign  distribution  of  such  portions  of  the  visible  supply  as  are  not  CTound  at 
primary  markets.  The  following  table  shows  how  large  an  annual  deduction  of 
wheat  ground  into  fiour  is  to  be  made  before  the  distrioution  from  primary  mar- 
kets to  centers  of  consumption  actually  begins: 

Amount  of  flour  manufactured  at  various  cities, 

[Reports  of  St  Louis  Merchnnts'  Exchange.] 


MinncapoliB 

St.  Louis 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo  and  vicinity. . 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Chicaeo 

Duluth  and  Superior . 

Kansas  (Mty 

Peoria 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 


1895. 


1896. 


I 


1897. 


Barrels. 
10,581,685 

1,740,026 
401,580 
240,000 

1,769,726 

1,335,000 
900,000 
820,000 
761,601 

3,534,093 
342,517 
123,200 
269,839 
878,000 
544,801 


SarreU. 
12,874,890 

1,333,986 
419,234 
240,000 

1,620,140 

1,225,000 
900,000 

sa^.ooo 

92l,SiV) 
3,120.945 
526,183 
103,300 
146,889 
260,453 
431,602 


Beards. 

13,625,205 

1,080,916 

368,091 

240,000 

1,753,023 

1,097,883 

900.000 

331,000 

1,188,126 

2,582,830 

703,978 

95,000 

278,718 

368,028 

863,484 


1898. 


Barrels. 
14.232,595 
1,054,875 

892,180 

400,000 
1,741,847 

869,897 
1,144,000 

682,000 
1,087,442 


1,102,000 
116,000 
861,542 
170, 100 
580,674 
546,000 


BwhOs.^ 
64,046,677.5 
4,746,937.5 
1,764,810 
1,800.000 
7,836,061.5 
8,868,536.5 
6,148,000 
2,894,000 
4,668,488 


4,999,000 
617,600 

1,026,999 
766,000 

2,613,000 

2,450,000 


1  One  barrel  equals  4.6  busbels. 
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It  is  probably  not  an  overestiniate  to  put  at  150,000,000  bushels  the  amount  of 
wheat  that  is  ground  into  flour  in  the  interior  of  l^e  country  without  ever  reach- 
ing the  seaboard. 

Comparing  the  movement  of  grain  from  the  primary  markets  with  that  from 
the  farm  to  the  primar3r  markets,  we  notice  a  new  factor  of  great  importance  in 
the  expense  of  distribution.  In  the  westward  movement  the  accumulation  of  the 
surplus  crop  was  affected  only  slightly  by  water  transportation.  In  the  distribu- 
tive movement,  on  the  other  nana,  water  transportation  is  a  determining  factor. 
The  trunk-line  movement  eastward  from  the  interior  is  determined  largely  by  its 
capacity  to  compete  with  lake  and  canal  carriage.  Likewise  the  southward  move- 
ment of  grain  to  the  Gulf  porte  is  determined  oy  the  river  rate  to  New  Orleans. 
Between  these  two  waterways  run  fully  a  dozen  lines  of  grain  carriers  to  the 
seaboard.  The  charges  they  collect  can  never  be  much  higher  than  the  water 
rates  with  which  they  must  compete  during  the  season  of  the  vear  when  naviga- 
tion is  practically  suspended.  Even  though  no  grain  is  carried  during  the  closed 
season,  or  even  if  little  grain  goes  to  New  Orleans  by  river,  there  is  snll  a  poten- 
tial competition  which  railway  rate  makers  respect  as  much  as  any  actual  compe- 
tition. 

The  competition  of  water  and  rail  transportation  has  resulted  in  a  downward 
tendency  of  nrain  rates  to  the  seaboard  in  all  directions  from  the  interior.  In 
1864  the  published  all-rail  rates  for  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  were  $1 
per  hundred.  In  1884,  at  the  nearest  corresponding  date,  it  was  15  centsper  hun- 
dred. In  1894  the  average  all-rail  rate  was  fS^  cents  per  hundred.  In  1898  it  was 
19icents -per  hundred.^ 

These  rates  have  varied,  but  fluctuations  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
competition  of  railroads  among  themselves  frequently  forced  rates  below  the  level 
at  which  lake  and  canal  comx>etition  required  them  to  carry  srain.  Trunk-line 
rates  are,  therefore,  subject  to  influences  which  are  not  bom  of  far-sighted  policy 
in  management. 

The  railway  practice  of  charging  a  lower  rate  on  grain  destined  for  export  than 
for  consumpnon  between  the  primary  markets  and  the  seaboard  has  certain  defi- 
nite effecte  on  prices.  Every  train  load  that  moves  to  the  seaboard  for  export  at 
a  lower  than  the  domestic  rate  helps  thereby  to  sustein  the  price  of  the  domestic 
sui>ply,  and  consequently  every  failure  to  move  t^e  surplus  wheat  adds  to  the 
weight  that  depresses  the  home  market  priceto  a  x)oint  at  which  wheat  becomes 
more  profitable  for  fattening  live  stock  on  the  farm  than  for  shipping  to  Euroi)e. 
This  coincidence  of  a  heavy  North  American  surplus  and  a  heavy  South  American 
surplus  may  occur  twice  in  ten  years  or  oftener,  and  the  discriminating  rate  on 
export  gram  is  the  way  the  railroads  assist  in  relieving  the  strain  on  the  price 
level  at  home  when  such  a  situation  is  threatening;  but  if  this  occasional  expe- 
dient for  meeting  a  crisis  in  the  world's  wheat  market  becomes  a  chronic  practice 
in  distribution  it  is  bound  to  react  seriously  upon  the  consumer  and  proaucer  of 
wheat  at  home. 

One  of  the  first  effecte  of  a  permanent  policy  of  this  nature  is  to  reduce  the 
value  of  our  cereal  exports  by  substituting  the  raw  material  (wheat)  for  the  man- 
ufactured product  (flour) .  The  flour  industry  will  tend  more  and  more  to  be  con- 
fined to  producing  the  home  consumption,  because  domestic  rates  on  wheat  and 
flour  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  same. 

Another  effect  of  this  policy  must  be  reckoned  with,  namely,  the  redistribution 
of  the  milling  industry  iteelf  by  this  discriminating  rate  against  seaboard  cities 
in  favor  of  inland  centers  of  consumption.  The  effect  will  be  to  discourage  the 
location  of  milling  industries  at  seaport  towns  especially,  if  not  to  decentralize  the 
milling  industry  generally  by  locating  in  each  interior  center  of  consumption  of 
considerable  size  a  mill  of  the  cai>acity  required  by  that  community,  for  the 
local  demand  for  the  by-product,  which  the  progress  of  dairying  calls  for,  may 
more  than  make  a  satisfactory  profit  on  the  investment. 

8.  THE  NET  RESULT  OF  TRUNK-LINE  COMPETITION. 

The  history  of  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  grain  from  the  interior  markete 
at  which  it  has  been  accumulated  to  the  centers  of  consumption  eastward  and 
southward  is  summed  up  in  one  word — competition.  During  the  past  century 
the  main  lines  of  distribution  have  shifted  several  times.  First,  the  n*ain  went 
south  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  the  east  by  coastwise  ships;  secondly,  the  oi)ening  of 
the  Erie  Canal  (1825)  turned  the  cereal  movement  eastward  to  New  York; 
thirdly,  the  railroads  and  the  lakes  competed  for  the  grain  traffic  (1800-1870); 
fourthly,  the  railroads  and.  the  Erie  Canal  kept  up  a  competitive  struggle  for  10 

1  New  York  I>roduce  Exchange,  p.  72. 
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years,  and,  fifthly,  the  rise  of  the  Southern  movement  of  grain  traffic  by  rail  to 
the  Gulf  became  a  permanent  factor  asain.^ 

Ah  matters  stand  now  the  railroads  nave  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  com- 
pete with  lake,  river^  and  canal  in  the  present  state  of  water  metnods  of  trans- 
portation of  grain  to  the  seaboard.  The  railroads  are  therefore  substantially  in 
control  of  this  movement^  and  are  likely  to  remain  in  control  until  m5re  economical 
methods  of  carrying  gram  by  water  are  substituted  for  the  methods  now  in  use, 
especially  for  handlmg  the  canal  and  river  portions  of  this  traffic. 

MOW  completely  the  railroads  are  in  control  is  possibly  not  fullv  realized  by 
public  men  or  private  interests.  The  receipts  of  wneat  and  rye  at  iNew  Orleans 
m  1896  by  rail  were  over  four  times  the  amount  received  by  water.  At  Kew  York 
88  per  cent  of  the  grain  receipts  came  by  rail. 

The  average  rate  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  lake  and  canal  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  compared  with  the  lake  and  rail  rate  was  but  a  half  a  cent  in  favor  of  the 
all-water  route  in  1898  and  1  cent  in  1899. 

The  internal  distribution  of  cereals  is  an  Eastern  and  Southern  movement  from 
the  interior  centers  of  primary  supply.  The  rate  of  the  movement  depends  on 
several  factors.  The  demands  of  domestic  consumption  constitute  the  first  factor 
in  importance;  secondly,  the  requirements  of  the  export  trade.  Much  of  the 
cereal  surplus  reaching  primary  markets  in  the  interior,  however,  is  consumed 
there,  and  never  enters  mto  the  distributive  movement  as  cereals  again.  The 
concentration  of  the  brewing  and  malting  business  closer  to  the  Western  sources 
of  supply  has.  for  example,  greatly  reduced  the  eastward  movement  of  barley. 
The  malting  '*  trust's  "  policy  thus  affects  distribution.  The  ascendancy  of  miU- 
ing  interests  .at  primary  markets  likewise  reduces  the  volume  of  internal  distribu- 
tion of  grain.  Minneapolis  grinds  65,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  The 
growth  of  stock-feeding  interests  in  Texas  has  so  stimulated  the  local  production 
of  com  as  to  close  to  Kansas  a  once  important  Southern  market.  Such  changes 
are  constantly  taking  place  which  change  the  volume,  the  course,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cereal  movement. 

The  center  of  the  competition  among  the  railroads  and  between  the  railroads 
and  the  lake  and  canal  route  for  the  eastward  grain  trade  has,  during  nearly  the 
whole  period  of  the  past  50  years  or  more,  been  Chicago.  The  present  status  of 
the  movement  from  Chicago  is  given  in  the  following  extract: 

DISBOTION  OF  GRAIN  SHIPMENTS  FBOM  AND  SOUBCB  OF  GRAIN  RBCKIPT8  AT 

CHICAGO.* 

Of  the  total  grain  and  flour  shipments  from  Chicago,  the  following  proportion 
goes  by  lake:  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  flour,  70  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  75  per  cent 
of  the  com,  33  per  cent  of  the  oats,  83  per  cent  of  the  rye,  and  41  per  cent  of  the 
barley.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  all  lake  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  from 
Chicago  ^^s  to  Buffalo,  but  Erie,  Ogdensburg,  Depot  Harbor,  and  Parrv  Sound 
also  receive  large  amounts.  The  shipments  by  canal  are  inconsiderable,  forming 
only  about  one  flve-hundredth  of  the  total  grain  8hipx)ed.  The  railroads  partici- 
pating most  generally  in  the  grain  and  flour  shipments  from  Chica^  are  the  Kreat 
east-bound  lines—the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michi^^an  Soutnem, 
the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Chi- 
cago'and  Erie. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  movement  of  grain  and  flour  from  Chicitfo 
during  the  year  1898  (shipments  from  Milwaukee  through  Chicago  not  included): 


Shipments  of  flour  and  grain  from  Chicago^  by  routes,  in  1898, 
[Chicago  Board  of  Trade  report] 


568, 729 22, 732, 090  57,682,854 


lAke— To  BttflklO 

To  Erie 102,871       277,960 

To  Ogdensboig 5,958      108,000 

To  Port  Huron 

To  other  United  States  ports. ...  38, 296 

To  Kingston 

To  Depot   Harbor  and   Parry 

Sound 12,984 

1  Monthly  Summary,  U.  8.  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics,  January,  1900: 
United  States." 
s  From  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistios. 


Flour.       Wheat.        Com, 


Barrdt. 


Bushels. 


1,054,146 
758,482 

811,550 


Bushds. 


7,155,672 
5,129.585 
2,265,670 
4,048,512 
4,258,091 

6,646,312 


Oats. 


Bushels. 

22,769,771 
191,470 
816,146 
524,125 
480,560 
180,150 


Rye.        Barley. 


Bushels. 


275.600 
124,650 


Bushels. 


2,891.006  2.697,548 
606.964 


96,875|       64,830 

**The  grain  trade  of  the 
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Shipments  of  flour  and  grain  from  Chicago,  by  routes ,  in  1S98 — Continued. 


Lake—To  Prescott 

To  Midland 

ToS&mla 

To  Owen  Sound 

To  other  Oanadian  porta  . 


Total  by  lake 

Canal , 

Chicaf^o  and  Northwestern  Rwy 

Illinote  Central  R.  B 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rwy. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R  . 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R 

Chicago  and  BBstem  Illinois  R.  R 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rwy. 

Wabash  R.R 

Chicago  Great  Western  Rwy 

Cleyeland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  Rwy 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Louisville 

Rwy 

Michigan  Central  R.R 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

Rwy 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 

Rwy 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 

Louis  Rwy 

Bal  timore  and  Ohio  R.R 

Chicago  and  Orand  Trunk  Rwy 

New  York.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Rwy. 
Chicago  and  Erie  R.  R 


Total  shipments 

In  store  and  afloat  In  harbor  December 

31,1«» 

City  consumption  and  unaccounted  for. 

Orand  total 


Flour.    I   Wheat 


Bushds. 


713,633 


56, 
28, 
29, 
48, 
50, 
58, 
8, 
106, 


59,900 

83,490 
449,075 

511,991 

960,023 


854,427 
185, 142 
554,028 
418,838 


40,000 
1,323,201 


6,395,437 


Bushels. 
406,077 
312,018 


134,000 


!6, 594, 263 
618, 182 
131,578 
19,600 
55,850 
96,780 
200,960 
14,860 
164,040 
820,839 
8,836 

1,481,704 

6,473 
312,943 

3.335,475 

409,886 

373,885 
888,333 
1,234,895 
832,966 
547,546 


C^m. 


Bushda. 

3,946,661 

3,516,810 

247,214 
1,892,858 

427,205 


Oats. 


Rye.     I  Barley. 


Bushels. 


2,961,081 


97,166.944 

13,000 

314,580 

3,250 

167,800 

30,280 


600 

352,200 

2,835,118 


28,019,617 

6,800 

46,106 

11.000 

656,900 

3,000 

1.025 

10,980 

5,500 

4,423,571 


691,960 

1.543  24,944 

1,484,540     8,406,433 

6,138,599     8,270,535 

I 
5,430,192     6,703,129 


3,363,458 
4,507,461 
2,718,825 
1,269,365 
5,164.876 


38,094,894130,897,681 

3,611,744     5.882,116 
5,172,628     9,467.206 


46,879,266146,747,001 


717,746 
642,649 
637,337 
658,013 
320,402 


85.057,636 


419,771 
058,804 


111,536,211 


Bushels.    Bushels. 
204,610       117,500 


3,667,659,  2,815,043 


660' 


1,9401 
8,750 


4,825 

620 

20,720 


17,235 

12,831 
428 

61,349 

284,756 

166,856 
82,497 
41,001 
447 
85,819 


4,453,384 

484,766 
646,546 


53,991 
8,250 
60,750 


27,885 

4,500 

30,384 


409,200 

403,075 
181,983 

679,210 

612,658 

574,358 

94,818 

96,847 

279,890 

427,410 


6,755,247 

I 
11.' 


584,216 
,733.494 


5,634,69619,022,967 


The  competition  among  railroads  as  grain  carriers  to  the  seaboard  has  no  donbt 
often  been  responsible  for  the  transx)ortation  of  grain  below  the  actual  cost  of  the 
service.  To  that  extent  trunk-line  policy  has  been  one  of  injury  to  the  distribu- 
tive system.  This  has  tended  more  xhan  anything  else  to  hinder  the  development 
of  lake  transx)ortation  as  a  factor  in  the  distribution  of  farm  products.  There 
are  even  those  who  hold  that  the  day  of  water  transportation  in  competition  with 
railroads  is  passed.  Such  a  conclusion  is,  however,  based  upon  interest  rather 
than  investigation.  The  lake  and  river  transportation  agencies,  like  all  other 
commercial  agencies,  have  periods  of  decline  and  periods  of  development.  Just 
at  the  present  time  the  old  order  of  water  transx)ortation  by  river  and  canal  is 
beginnmg  to  pass  away.  These  channels  are  still  to  some  extent  actual  competi- 
tors, but  to  a  very  much  gjeater  extent  potential  competitors,  of  their  rivals,  the 
railroads.  The  rise  in  railroad  rates  from  St.  Louis,  for  example,  on  grain  for 
Gulf  or  Atlantic  ports  immediately  calls  into  existence  new  organizations  of  cap- 
ital for  the  utilization  of  the  Mississippi  by  improved  barges.  By  increase  in  tne 
amount  carried  on  each  barge  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  carriage  per  unit  of  grain 
could  be  made  here  as  it  has  been  upon  the  lakes,  and  as  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  Erie  Canal.  At  present,  therefore,  those  who  count  upon 
the  elimination  of  water  transportation  in  getting  our  grain  to  the  seaboard  have 
really  very  little  ground  on  which  to  build  their  hopes. 

The  pobcy  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  demonstrates  the  advisability 
of  utilizing  the  natural  facilities  of  transx)ortation  in  the  interest  of  ag^culture  it 
for  no  other. 

Besides  the  comx>etition  of  railroads  with  waterways  in  the  distribution  of 
grain  and  the  comi>etition  of  railroads  with  one  another,  a  third  factor  of  equal 
importance  enters  into  this  movement — that  is,  the  competition  of  the  seaboard 
cities  for  the  control  of  the  cereal  movement.  If  no  other  influence  could  be 
relied  upon  for  the  development  of  water  transportation,  this  influence  alone 
would  no  doubt  prove  equal  to  the  project.  In  fact,  the  commercial  cities  are 
fully  aware  of  the  value  to  themselves  of  a  double  system  of  distribution.    They 
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were  the  original  promoters  of  canals  in  competition  with  tonrpikes  to  reach  the 
interior,  and  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  East  and 
those  located  on  the  lakes  or  on  the  Mississippi  will  fail  to  develop  the  natnral  and 
artificial  waterways  so  far  as  their  own  interests  are  involved  therein. 

Snch  seems  to  be  the  state  of  the  question  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  grain  move- 
ment to  the  seaboard  cities  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  interior  cities,  comxietition  is  ^nite  as  keen  as  it  is 
among  the  seaboard  cities  in  the  distribution  of  grain.  Chica^  competes  with 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  Milwaukee  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsjrl- 
vania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England.  Kentucky  draws  supphes 
from  St.  Louis  when  not  enough  is  produced  within  the  State.  A  good  portion  of 
the  time  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  raise  wheat 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  usually  have  a  surplus  to  dispose  of,  which 
is  placed  in  some  neighboring  State  in  competition  with  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  or 
exported. 

Chicago  can  export  grain  via  the  lakes  to' Montreal  and  rail  routes  to  Montreal; 
also  can  export  by  rail  either  to  Newport  News,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  City,  Boston,  or  Portland.  St.  Louis  has  equal  advantages  with  Chicago, 
except  that  St.  Louis  lacks  the  advantages  of  the  Great  Lakes;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  St.  Louis  has  the  advantage  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans,  also 
rail  routes  to  New  Orleans  and  Pensacola. 

Kansas  City  can  place  grain  straight  through  to  all  Eastern  ports  or  for  export 
via  Atlantic  seaboard  ports;  also  can  work  direct  with  Gulf  ports,  which  is  the 
way  the  bulk  of  Kansas  City  grain  is  placed,  going  from  that  city  to  Galveston, 
Port  Arthur,  and  New  Orleans. 

Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Ashland,  Green  Bay,  Manitowoc,  and  Milwaukee  all 
have  equal  advantages  with  Chicago. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  existing  system  of  distribution  of  the  visible  sup- 
ply of  grain  involves  three  main  commercial  interests:  First,  that  of  the  grain- 
carrying  transportation  lines;  secondly,  that  of  the  competitive  interior  markets  at 
which  tne  movement  begins;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  the  seaboard  cities  at  which 
internal  distribution  ends.  All  of  these  interests  act  and  react  one  ux)on  another, 
and  the  existing  system  has  been  wrought  out  under  the  impact  of  their  powerful 
influences;  but  the  net  gain  from  trunk-line  competition  has  to  be  credited  pri- 
marily to  the  consumer,  not  to  the  producer. 

9.  THE  FUNCTION  OF  "  FUTURE"  SALES  IN  MARKETING  WHEAT.' 

In  the  investigation  by  the  Hatch  committee  of  the  question  of  speculative 
grain  dealing  in  1893,  the  following  testimony  was  given: 

**  All  I  shall  attempt  to  do  is  to  come  before  you  and  ask  you  to  go  with  me 
from  the  time  we  send  our  money  into  the  country  to  buy  this  wheat— because  I 
deal  in  nothing  except  wheat — then  we  wiU  go  right  along  to  Duluth  and  Minne- 
ax)olis,  over  to  New  York  and  Montreal  and  tnrough  to  the  foreign  market,  and  I 
will  try  to  explain  to  you  how  this  business  is  handled,  the  amount  of  capital  it 
takes  to  handle  it,  the  way  in  which  it  is  handled,  and  the  probable  quantities 
that  are  taken  for  consumption  while  the  property  is  moving,  both  here  and  in 
Europe  (that  is,  so  far  as  our  crops  are  concerned) ,  and  then  try  to  distin^sh  or 
designate  the  amount  that  is  sold  from  these  deliveries  for  actual  consumption  and 
the  quantity  which  is  left  on  our  hands,  which  we  provide  for  by  selling  to  the 
gamolers.  That  is  about  all  I  wish  to  explain  to  you,  and  I  shall  make  no  attack 
upon  the  bill  at  all.  I  simply  ask  you  before  you  tear  down  this  method  of  han- 
dling this  grain  to  provide  some  way,  some  substitute,  by  which  we  can  better 
handle  it  and  give  the  farmers  more  money  for  it. 

*'  Now,  in  the  first  place,  when  the  croi)  is  ready  to  move— our  season  is  about 
the  1st  of  September  or  the  last  days  of  August — we  begin  to  send  out  our  money — 
I  am  sx)eaking  of  elevator  people  now— to  our  country  elevators.  We  live,  as  you 
know,  in  the  extreme  Northwest,  on  the  line  of  the  N^orthem  Pacific  and  the  great 
Northern  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  all  Northern  roads  that  affect  the 
three  States  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota.  We  produce  150,000,000 
bushels  of  spring  wheat,  the  bulk  of  which  has  to  be  handled  in  8  or  4  months; 
that  is,  the  surplus  over  and  above  the  seed,  etc.,  for  the  States.  Now,  for 
instance,  in  mv  own  business,  I  can  better  demonstrate  it,  because  I  am  probably 
as  large  a  handler  as  anyone  in  the  Northwest.  I  furnish  money  for  at  least  175 
country  elevators.    They  are  scattered  all  over  these  three  States.    But  before  I 


1  From  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Sawyer,  MlnneapolK  Minn,  before  Hatch  Committee  on  A^cultore, 
February  2-18, 1892,  pa^fes  2&-33. 
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etiter  into  this  statement  here  I  wish  to  say  in  my  remarks,  if  any  gentleman  on 
this  committee,  or  any  gentleman  outside  of  this  committee,  should  want  to  ask 
any  questions,  I  wish  you  would  interrupt  and  stop  me  and  I  will  answer  and 
clear  the  way,  for  there  are  many  things  which  you  may  forget,  and  I  may  forget 
to  explain  at  this  time,  and  I  wish  to  explain  everything  from  beginning  to  end  as 
it  actually  exists,  so  jou  will  not  interrupt  me  at  cdl  if  any  of  you  gentlemen  ask 
me  any  questions  you  mav  desire. 

"  Now,  we  commence  there  and  send  out,  say,  for  instance,  $500  to  $1,000  to  an 
elevator;  we  can  not  start  on  much  less  than  that.  That  will  absorb  in  my  case 
the  first  day  $100,000  to  $150,000.  In  that  part  of  the  country  our  farmers  thrash 
from  the  shock.  They  do  not  thrash  their  grain  from  the  stack  as  people  do  in 
the  older  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  When  you  get  into  the  Northern  wheat 
country  you  find  that  they  thrash  from  the  shock.  We  have  our  elevators  so 
arranged  we  do  not  have  to  sack  this  wheat,  but  we  have  a  box  arranged  that 
holds  100  bushels,  and  a  wagon  pulled  by  four  horses  hauls  this  wheat  to  the  ele- 
vators and  they  drive  upon  what  is  called  a  dump,  which  is  a  platform,  and  when 
they  get  that  wagon  on  the  platform  they  touch  a  lever  there  and  down  goes  that 
end  of  the  wagon  and  they  draw  up  the  slide  and  the  wheat  drops  into  the  pit. 
When  the  wa^on  ^oes  up,  the  wagon,  wheat,  and  all  are  weighed.  When  the 
wagon  is  emptied  it  is  weighed  again  and  the  net  difference  is  given  over  to  the 
farmer  and  he  goes  to  the  elevator  and  gets  his  money.  Now,  our  elevators  are 
so  constructed  that  I  have  actually  handled  in  some  of  these  elevators  1 ,000  bushels 
in  an  hour,  sometimes  making  10,000  bushels  in  a  day.  We  are  compelled  by  the 
railroad  company,  on  whose  land  our  elevators  are  placed  and  which  we  are  under 
contract  to  protect,  to  keep  our  money  there  and  buy  this  product  as  it  is  delivered, 
and  I  might  say  the  railroad  practically  fixes  our  margin  in  which  we  buy.  But 
we  can  not  get  our  cars  in  to  ship  the  first  day  and  we  will  perhaps  have  50,000 
or  100,000  bushels,  because  these  large  farmers  there  will  thrash  2,000  or  8,000 
bushels  a  day. 

*'Now,  we  have  a  kind  of  paymasters  through  the  merchants  in  the  towns  in 
which  our  elevators  are  located,  and  they  telegraph  at  night  the  quantity  of 
wheat  received,  and  if  they  do  not  telegraph  they  write  us  so  we  will  get  the  mail 
early  in  the  morning.  We  know  what  the  receipts  are  and  what  they  are  apt  to  ' 
be  the  next  day,  and  we  provide  the  requisite  amount  of  money  for  the  next  day. 
For  instance,  if  the  weather  is  good  we  increase  the  amount  of  money  we  send 
into  the  country.  Now,  we  order  cars  there  immediately,  and  they  are  loaded  in 
carload  lots— of  course  we  must  have  carloads  of  the  same  class,  as  we  can  not 
mix  two  grades  of  wheat— and  we  be^n  to  ship  at  once  to  the  highest  market. 
As  soon  as  we  get  a  carload  of  wheat  it  is  ready  to  go,  but  it  must  be  all  of  one 
grade,  so  that  necessarily  we  have  a  Quantity  of  wheat  in  our  houses  which  runs 
up  pretty  well  before  we  can  ship  all  these  different  grades.  Remember,  this 
money  must  keep  going  into  the  country  every  day  right  along.  There  is  no  ces- 
sation. It  must  be  going  there,  and  we  have  to  borrow  this  money,  a  great  deal 
of  it.  None  of  us  are  rich  enough  to  handle  wheat  in  these  quantities  without 
borrowing  money. 

'*Then,  when  the  wheat  commences  to  move,  it  probably  takes  2  days  to  get 
to  Duluth,  so,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  got  5  or  6  days'  receipts  on  our  hands 
before  we  be^  to  realize  anything.  When  we  get  this  wheat  to  market,  either 
Duluth  or  Mmneapolis — ^if  it  goes  to  Duluth  we  wire  Buffalo— all  shippers  have 
agents  at  Buffalo;  I  have  mys^  a  house  at  Buffalo,  and  I  have  a  broker  in  New 
York,  and  most  all  of  the  shippers  have  brokers  in  New  York— and  we  all  begin 
to  sell  that  property  as  we  call  it  c.  f.  i.  p.,  which  means  cost,  freight,  and  insur- 
ance -paid.  We  also  send  out — that  is,  I  do — cables  every  night  to  every  market  in 
the  world  that  uses  this  grade  of  wheat.  If  the  markets  are  able  to  take  all  our 
grain,  we  are  even  with  the  market.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  grain 
there.  We  know  what  we  have  in  the  houses  and  that  we  have  a  certain  number 
of  days  to  ship  this  grain.  This  wheat  goes  in  there,  and  we  make  our  charter 
when  we  sell  this  grain.  If  we  are  able  to  sell  all  this  grain,  there  is  no  trouble 
with  us  at  all;  we  can  keep  right  along  and  be  protected;  but  as  the  receipts 
increase  and  the  markets  of  the  world  can  not  take  our  grain  it  is  impossible 
to  take  it  at  the  price  we  are  taking.  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 
Now,  suppose  we  are  handling  100,000  bushels  a  day,  and  we  can  sell  in  Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo,  Montreal,  or  New  York  only  75,000  bushels  a  day— say  that  is  all 
we  can  sell.  We  have  then  25,000  bushels  left  on  our  hands  which  we  can  not 
sell,  there  being  no  market  for  it. 

"  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  that  wheat?  We  can  not  carry  this;  it  is 
utterly  impossible.  We  have  wired  the  markets  of  the  Old  World  and  can  get  no 
response  from  there.    We  send  them  our  cable— and  I  wish  to  explain  that.    We 
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send  cable  at  the  close  of  the  market  at  night  to  our  agents,  one  or  two  commis- 
sion merchants  there,  to  whom  we  quote  cables  of  the  price  at  which  we  will  sell 
any  reasonable  amount  they  mav  want.  They  get  these  cables  and  try  to  place 
that  wheat  with  their  millers.  While  we  are  asleep  here  they  are  working  all 
day  trying  to  see  if  they  can  place  8,000  bushels,  a  boat  load— the  reason  it  is  siven 
the  name  of  a  boat  load  is  because  the  boats  on  the  Erie  Canal  carry  8,000  Dush- 
els — ^if  they  can  place  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  boat  loads  there,  then  they  wire 
back  to  us  and  accept  our  offer.  This  wheat  is  delivered  there  free;  we  pay  the 
charges  of  delivery  in  Europe  just  the  same  as  in  Kew  York. 

'*If  we  have  the  wheat  on  hand  we  do  not  buv  any  option  against  our  sales 
made  over  there,  because  we  have  to  give  them  all  they  want;  because  if  we  do 
not  they  would  go  to  somebody  else,  because  they  have  placed  it.  If  they  have 
purchased  more  wheat  than  we  have  got  on  hand,  or  will,  probably,  that  dav, 
than  we  have  got  to  step  into  the  market  and  buv  an  option  against  the  sale  made 
to  them.  That  keeps  the  channel  of  trade  open  between  us  and  the  foreign  mar- 
kets all  the  time,  so  we  are  right  in  there  with  them  all  the  time,  and  we  are  doing 
that  every  day,  which  gives  us  a  chance  to  place  so  much  of  the  product  of  our 
country  every  day.  As  the  trade  increases  we  find  the  railroad  company  can  not 
ship  our  grain.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  ship  it.  Now,  what  are  we  to  do 
in  such  a  case  as  that?  There  is  only  one  way  to  handle  it,  and  that  is  to  sell  what 
the  railroad  company  can  not  ship  to  these  gamblers. 

**  Mr.  YouMANS.  When  you  do  that,  what  do  you  do  with  that  grain? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  hold  the  grain  right  there.  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question. 
That  is  the  reason  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  ask  any  questions  you  think  of,  because 
I  am  prepared  to  explain  this  system  of  handling  grain  in  the  Northwest  thoroughly; 
and  white  I  do  that  I  want  you  people,  if  there  is  anything  yon  do  not  understand,  to 
ask  questions  in  regard  to  it.  i  have  here  a  statement  of  3  years'  receipts  in  our  line 
of  elevators,  and  that  is  a  fair  index  of  the  elevators  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  first 
week  of  September,  ending  September  7,  1889,  we  received  in  our  line  of  elevators 
alone— which  is  only  a  small  line  compared  with  some  of  them— 108,050  bushels 
of  wheat;  we  shipped  60,540  bushels  of  wheat,  which  left  48,000  bushels  we  could 
not  ship.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  two  or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
because  the  railroad  company  could  not  get  the  cars  to  take  wheat  which  was 
received  from  the  farmers;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  different  grades  of  wheat 
fill  up  the  elevators  there  for  the  reason  they  can  not  mix  these  grades. 

*  *  The  second  week  in  1890  ran  along  even  with  the  receipts,  nearly — 83,850  bush- 
els received  and  73,146  shipped,  leaving  only  10,000  bushels  in  the  elevators  alto- 
gether. In  1891,  which  was  the  last  crop  and  the  largest  crop  we  have  ever 
received  there,  we  received  224,800  bushels  of  wheat  and  we  shipped  149,530  bush- 
els of  wheat,  leaving,  say,  70,000  bushels  in  the  elevators  that  we  were  not  able 
to  deliver.  In  other  words,  we  did  not  have  the  cash  grain  ready  to  deliver. 
Now,  it  ran  along  down  in  each  of  these  years  until  December  28.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  December  28,  1889,  we  had  997,770  bushels  in  that  line  of  elevators 
alone  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  ship  on  account  of  lake  navigation 
being  closed.  We  had  been  buying  this  wheat  right  along  on  the  basis  of  lake 
navigation  up  to  November  15,  and  we  had  been  paying  these  high  prices. 

''Mr.  YouMANS.  Then  the  s£^e  of  these  options  would  be  the  only  way  that 
would  help  you  out  in  this  business  under  that  condition  of  things? 

*  *  Mr .  Sawyer.  We  would  close  the  elevators  but  for  that  fact.  We  are  taking 
this  risk  of  carrying  this  wheat  in  our  elevators  from  the  time  we  receive  it.  It 
will  increase  until  we  can  ship  it,  which  will  be  not  until  next  May,  June,  or 
July. 

"Now,  some  of  you  might  ask.  How  do  you  protect  yourself  in  that  way?  I 
will  tell  you  how  we  do  that.  We  sell  this  wheat — say  September  or  October 
wheat — for  December  delivery,  and  we  usually  get  2  or  8  cents  difference,  which 
enables  us  to  pay  interest  and  insurance.  If  we  sell  the  wheat  and  get  a  pre- 
mium over  cash  wheat  to  cover  our  interest  and  insurance,  you  see  very  plainly 
we  lose  nothing;  all  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  provide  the  money.  Now,  when  it 
comes  to  December— there  is  always  a  carrying  charge  from  December  to  May— 
when  it  comes  to  December  we  turn  that  wheat  into  May  wheat,  and  consequently 
that  wheat  is  sold  and  the  interest  and  insurance  is  paid.  The  speculator  pays 
our  carrying  chai'ge,  so  that  we  do  not  lose  any  money  from  the  fact  of  not  being 
able  to  ship  that  wheat  and  press  it  upon  the  market  and  force  the  market  by  an 
actual  sale.    That  is  the  way  we  are  enabled  to  carry  the  wheat  in  ti^e  elevator. 

' '  Mr.  Moses.  If  a  method  could  be  devised  by  which  these  farmers  could  hold  the 
wheat  and  sell  it  as  the  world  needs  it,  would  it  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  these  gamblers? 
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"  Mr.  Sawyer.  They  would  be  the  gamblers  themselves,  because  he  is  virtually 
buying  his  own  crop  and  taking  his  own  chances  instead  of  putting  it  on  the 
market  and  letting  the  gambler  take  the  chances  and  protect  himself.  The 
farmer  becomes  the  gambler  instead  of  the  producer. 

"  Mr.  Moses.  Myidea  was  to  let  the  farmers  sell  as  the  world  wants  it. 

"  Mr.  Sawyer.  That  is  one  side  of  it.  The  other  side  is  there  is  a  lot  of  small 
bulls  all  over  the  country,  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  who  are  willing  to 
take  that  wheat. 

'*  Mr.  Moses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer  must  sell  it  at  once? 

*'  Mr.  Sawyer.  He  does  sell  it. 

*'  Mr.  Moses.  He  is  comi)elled  and  forced  into  the  market  and  has  to  take  what 
he  can  get. 

"  Mr.  Sawyer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 

*'  Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  farmer  is. 

'*  Mr.  Sawyer.  I  would  not  want  to  admit  that  every  farmer  is  compelled  to  sell 
it,  for  the  reason  that  the  richest  and  largest  farmers  sell  their  wheat  just  as  soon 
as  they  thrash  it.  I  have  a  fair-sized  farm  myself  of  some  4,000  or  5,000  acres,  and 
my  son  is  on  that  farm.  I  have  onlv  one  child  in  the  world  and  I  have  placed 
him  on  the  farm  for  the  reason  I  believe  farming  is  a  pretty  good  business.  My 
farm  is  a  small  farm  as  compared  with  some,  but  every  one  of  the  large  farmers 
sells  his  wheat  right  from  the  machines  because  it  costs  less  to  handle  and  is 
less  risk.  You  put  wheat  in  a  granary  in  the  country  and  there  are  very  few 
who  have  the  facilities  to  take  care  of  it,  and  there  are  very  few  who  know 
how  to  take  care  of  it.  If  by  any  chance  the  roof  should  leak  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  the  wheat  would  heat.  It  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  it  goes 
into  the  farmer *8  bin  or  it  will  heat.  It  heats  in  some  of  these  terminal  elevators, 
and  thev  have  to  keep  handling  it  over  and  over  again  all  the  time;  if  not,  it  will 
heat  and  sour  and  finally  have  to  be  sold  as  rejected  wheat.    So  it  is  a  very  serious 

?uestion  whether  the  farmer  would  make  money  by  holding  this  wheat  or  not. 
do  not  think  so;  if  I  did  I  would  not  sell  mine  as  I  do  right  from  the  machine.'* 
There  are  three  ways  of  escape  from  the  system  of  throwing  large  supplies  of 
grain  on  the  market  at  the  time  of  harvest.  One  is  by  providing  granary  facilities 
on  the  farm.  Another  is  by  developing  mixed  farming,  by  which  the  grain  out- 
put of  the  farm  is  reduced  and  capital  and  labof  put  to  other  uses  on  land.  The 
third  is  to  develop  the  local  consumption  of  grain  by  milling  or  other  means. 

10.  GRANARY  FACILITIES  ON  THE  FARM. 

In  the  effort  to  find  out  to  what  extent  grain  povren  were  in  a  position  to  keep 
their  grain  for  future  sale  after  thrashing,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  the 
heads  of  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  various  States.  The  reply  from 
Ohio  estimates  that  x>erhaps  83  per  cent  of  the  grain  grown  in  Ohio  is  sola  from 
the  thrasher,  and  that  of  the  balance  about  80  per  cent  is  stored  in  granaries  on 
farms  and  W  per  cent  in  warehouses  for  a  more  favorable  turn  in  price.  In 
Nebraska  the  prevailing  custom  is  for  the  producer  to  provide  his  own  grain 
facilities.  In  Texas  as  a  general  thing  the  farmers  are  provided  with  sufficient 
bam  capacity  to  store  their  entire  crop.  In  Michigan  tne  grain  growers,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  granary  accommodations  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the 
grain  held  over.  Most  of  those  who  have  such  facilities  and  those  who  have  not 
sell  wheat  from  the  machine.  Here,  as  elsewhere  where  mixed  farming  is  prac- 
ticed, granary  space  is  x>art  of  the  power's  equipment  to  take  advantage  of  a 
future  rise  in  price.  In  Pennsylvama,  the  farm  buildings  provide  enough  gran- 
ary space  to  store  the  entire  crop,  under  mixed  farming.  Mixed  farming  requires 
the  farmer  to  "feed  out"  upon  the  farm  a  laree  proportion  of  his  grain.  In 
dairying  sections  this  is  especially  the  case,  and  m  sections  where  cattle  feeding 
is  developing,  such  as  those  adjacent  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  others,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Rrain  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  facilities  for  storing  it  are 
therefore  required. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  grain  growing  for  market  is  the  feature  of  farming, 
the  sale  of  the  grain  direct  from  the  thrasher  seems  to  be  the  rule.  It  is  said  that 
75  per  cent  of  tne  grain  of  the  Northwest  is  put  upon  the  market  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  South  Dakota  is  reported  as  having  farm  granary  capacity  for  only 
about  one-tenth  of  its  grain  crop.  About  one-fifteenth  is  stored  in  cooperative 
warehouses  or  elevators,  and  one-fifth  put  into  local  warehouses  waiting  for  a 
rise  of  price.  In  Oregon  wherever  diversified  farming  is  practiced  the  farmer  is 
fully  provided  with  ^anary  room,  while  in  the  eastern  section  farmers  practice 
stonng  their  grain  m  public  warehouses,  either  locally  or  a  large  portion  is 
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shipped  for  storage  to  Portland.    At  least  59  per  cent  of  the  wheat  and  barley 

frown  in  the  wheat  district  of  Washington  is  delivered  to  the  regular  wheat 
ealers  immediately  after  it  is  thrashed— that  is,  by  the  end  of  October.  In 
Montana  barley  is  sold  so  directly  that  it  is  even  contracted  for  by  buyers  before 
it  is  harvested  for  export. 

The  experience  of  a  Northwestern  observer  is  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of  grain 
selling  by  all  producers  at  the  same  season  is  the  feature  of  the  present  practice 
that  causes  most  injury  to  producers'  prices.    He  says:  * 

'*  Taken  all  in  all,  the  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  selling  his  wheat  soon  after 
harvest  is  as  well  off  as  he  who  is  in  the  habit  of  holding  for  a  higher  market. 
But  there  are  those  who  have  the  shrewdness,  foresight,  or  luck,  ifyou  please,  to 
sell  at  the  right  time,  whether  prices  are  likely  to  rise  or  fall.  High  and  low 
prices  usually  follow  each  other  in  periods  of  two  or  three  years.  In  1894, 1895, 
1896,  and  1897,  when  the  market  advanced  from  28  to  35  cents,  85  to  40  cents,  45 
to  60  cents,  60  to  85  cents,  from  three  to  six  months  after  harvest,  these  **  lucky" 
fellows  held  their  wheat,  but  after  the  price  dropped  from  85  to  50  cents,  in  1898, 
and  from  45  to  40  cents  in  1899,  these  men  let  their  grain  ^  as  soon  as  harvested. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  after  a  period  of  low  prices  is  the  time  to  hold, 
and  after  a  period  of  high  prices  is  the  time  to  sell  with  the  first  market.  We 
will  all  get  the  **  hang  "  of  these  things  after  i  while.  But  it  would  never  do  for 
the  custom  of  selling  at  the  first  market  to  become  universal,  as  the  first  market 
would  then  always  be  low." 

GRAIN  FARMma  VS.   MIXED  FARMING. 

On  the  question  of  selling  immediately  after  thrashing  much  more  is  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  grain  farming  as  distinguished  from 
mixed  farming  results  in«  if  it  does  not  require,  an  early  or  immediate  sale  of  the 
crop,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  order  to  realize  ready  money  for  payment  of  debts  that 
fall  due  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Time  obligations  in  the  grain-farming  sec- 
tions mature  at  harvest  time.  The  household  exfienditures  for  the  fall  and  win- 
ter have  to  be  made.  The  loss  by  storing  may  be  greater  by  far,  if  the  storing  is 
not  properly  done,  than  any  gain  in  price  would  be  within  the  next  few  months 
at  any  rate.  Storage  of  10,000  bushels,  for  example,  on  the  farm  may  be  too  great 
a  risk  for  the  producer  to  take.  The  reason,  then,  for  the  earlv  marketing  of 
grain  is,  first,  financial  necessity  on  the  grower's  part,  and,  secondly,  the  risk  and 
eimense  of  providing  facilities  for  holding  the  same  for  a  better  market. 

There  seems  to  be  no  safe  escaxie  from  the  practice  of  selling  grain  from  the 
thrasher,  on  the  part  of  those  producers  whose  sale  or  main  reliance  is  put  upon 
grain  as  a  money  crop.  To  hold  it  is  to  speculate  at  too  heavy  a  risk  for  their 
financial  safety^  to  sell  is  the  only  way  open.  Cash  capital  is  too  scarce  to  do 
anything  else.  As  they  are  working  largely  on  borrow^  capital  in  one  form  or 
another,  prompt  selling  from  the  field  is  the  only  way  available  under  these 
conditions. 

Within  the  last  five  years  a  very  remarkable  change  has  come  over  the  financial 
condition  of  the  grain-growing  States  generally.  The  higher  prices  prevailing 
during  this  period  have  left  surplus  cash  in  the  bank  in  rural  districts  that  never 
before  knew  of  such  an  abundance  of  money.  One  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
has  been  to  enable  grain  growers  for  the  first  time  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
debt  and  to  utilize  the  surplus  in  a  better  equipment  of  the  farm. 

This  new  factor  of  surplus  capital  has  radically  changed  the  relation  of  the 
producer  to  the  grain  market,  wherever  it  has  figured,  it  has  tended  to  break 
up  the  extensive  system  of  grain  growing  as  the  sole  source  of  income,  and  to 
reduce  the  land  holdings  to  a  size  commensurate  with  the  labor  capacity  of  the 
family  in  mixed  farming.  The  yearly  outlay  of  labor  in  mixed  farming  under 
this  system  is  distributed  more  evenly  througnout  the  year  than  in  grain  farming. 
The  annual  income  is  likewise  distributed  more  evenly;  the  results  of  the  years 
labor  are  marketed  to  greater  advantage.  More  of  the  grain  crop  has  been  con- 
sumed and  less  put  on  the  market.  Particularly  has  this  been  the  case  in  the 
com  section,  where  this  has  been  utilized  to  begin  dairying.  It  put  the  producer 
of  grain  in  an  entirely  different  relation  to  the  market  by  making  tne  dairy  herd 
itself  the  consumer.  Where  the  stocking  and  feeding  of  cattle  has  been  engaged 
in,  the  same  result  has  come  to  pass,  namely,  that  the  producer  has  himself 
become  the  best  customer  for  his  surplus  grain. 

Finally,  another  effect  of  the  change  in  the  financial  status  of  the  grain-farming 
sections  has  been  to  improve  the  commercial  relation  of  the  farm  in  quite  another 
way.    The  combination  of  grain  production  and  stock  raising  or  dairying  has 

^  From  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
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led  to  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  resulting  in  the  addition  of  hay  to  the  list  of 
commercial  crops.  All  of  these  changes  have  multiplied  the  nnmber  of  cash- 
commanding  crops — crops  ^om  which  cash  income  is  derived  not  at  one  time, 
bnt  frequently  throughout  the  year. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  facts  point— facts  full  of  bitter  experience  to  the 
once  helpless  grain  aprower— is  simply  this,  that  the  position  of  the  producer  will 
never  be  what  it  ougnt  to  be  to  make  him  economically  safe  until  the  grain  grower 
is  so  situated  as  promptly  to  adjust  his  farm  xK)licy  to  the  changes  in  the  level  of 
market  prices.  This  can  be  done  under  a  system  of  mixed  farming  in  which  such 
combination  of  crox)s  can  be  made  as  to  enable  the  farm  to  utilize  the  major  part 
of  its  raw  materials  as  an  alternative  to  marketing  them  at  a  sacrifice  price.  This 
requires  a  more  or  less  self-sufficing  system  of  farming,  such  as  Ohio  and  Michigan 
have  developed.  Any  other  system  than  that  which  enables  the  producer  to  make 
himself  and  his  household  more  or  less  independent  or  adjustable  to  a  ruinouslv 
low  market  for  farm  products  is  commercially  weak.  Such  is  the  case  with  all 
single-crop  farming. 

As  a  matter  of  experience  the  exhaustion  of  farm  capital  in  one  form  or  another 
is  ordinarily  the  sure  consequence  of  single-crop  farmm^.    This  is  as  true  of  the 


extensive  system  of  wheat  farming  in  the  Northwest  as  it  is  of  the  exclusive  sys- 
tem of  cotten  culture  in  the  South.  The  only  way  by  which  the  farm  in  ite  rela- 
tion to  the  market  can  stop  the  exhaustion  caused  by  low  prices  of  raw  products 
is  by  following  the  self -sufficing  jwlicy  of  consuming  its  own  supplies  in  domestic 
or  near-by  industries,  as  the  first  essential  of  good  farming,  and  then  making  sec- 
ondary the  production  of  a  surplus  or  money  crop  to  be  transported  to  distant 
points  for  consumption.  The  ratio  of  supplies  to  surplus  in  farm  policy  varies 
greatlv  with  each  farm's  total  output;  but  if  supplies  are  not  first  made  certain 
the  fall  of  market  prices  may  oblige  the  producer  to  part  with  his  crop  at  less  than 
cost  of  production.  He  must  sell  even  at  a  loss.  A  succession  of  years  of  jwor 
.crops  and  low  prices  oblige  him  to  rex>eat  this  exhaustive  process  of  production  at 
'a  loss.  Consequently  only  a  few  years  are  required  to  impair  his  credit,  exhaust 
his  cash  capital,  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  his  fixed  capitel  in  the  form  of 
machinery,  live  stock,  and  improvements  of  the  soil. 

Farming  solely  or  substantially  for  a  money  crop  is  primarily  a  speculative 
enterprise.  As  such  it  ranks  between  mining  on  the  one  hand  and  merchandising 
on  the  other.  The  merchant  who  sells  regmarly  below  cost  becomes  bankrupt. 
The  tendency  of  modem  economic  development  is  to  differentiate  nonhazardous 
enterprises  from  hazardous  ones.  Farmmg  for  supplies  first  is  relatively  non- 
hazaraous.  Farming  for  surplus  raw  materials  witn  "^hich  to  buy  supplies  is 
hazardous  to  the  extent  of  extmg^iishing  the  whole  system  devoted  to  it,  leaving 
only  the  self-sufficing  system  to  survive. 

The  Illinois  department  of  agriculture,  in  ite  inquiry  as  to  cost  of  production 
of  the  com  crop  of  1886,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tne  loss  on  that  year's  crop 
was  $20,000,000,  and  on  the  crop  of  1887  $17,000,000— that  is,  a  loss  of  10  cente  per 
bushel  in  1886  and  of  18  cente  per  bushel  in  1887. 

Whether  these  figures  be  trustworthy  or  not,  they  undeniably  indicate  that  faim 
prices  then  prevailing  for  com  were  not  covering  the  cost  of  cultivation  for  the 
general  market.  If  so,  then  the  corn  crop  was  exhausting  the  capital  of  the  farm 
by  being  made  a  surplus  rather  than  a  supply  crop.  Ck>m  farming  in  Illinois  was 
in  the  position  of  cotton  farming  in  the  South — a  capital-exhaustmg  crop. 

LOCAL  CONSUMPTION  THE  STRENGTH  OP  GRAIN  FARMING. 

The  commercial  position  of  the  cereal  producer  is  shown  to  be  strong  or  weak 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  farm  household  has  developed  the  capacity 
to  consume  or  to  market  the  raw  materials  of  the  farm.  The  corn-growing  Stetes 
of  the  cereal  section,  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Iowa,  where  dairying  and  cattle 
feeding  have  advanced,  indicate  the  latter  resulte  in  this  direction — resulte  which 
have  long  since  been  realized  in  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

What  seems  to  be  the  way  out  of  this  situation?  As  a  matter  of  sound  eco- 
nomic policy  the  farm  must  be  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  consuming 
mill.  Those  Northwestern  grain  growers,  who  have  quite  convenient  access  to  the 
terminal  market  at  Minneapolis,  where  65,000,000  ot  bushels  of  wheat  are  con- 
sumed annually,  are  far  more  favorably  situated  selling  at  60  cente  per  bushel 
than  the  Dakota  farmers,  whose  wheat  sells  for  45  cente  -per  bushel  at  the  country 
elevator. 

The  true  policy  lies  in  the  development  of  a  domestic  demand  for  the  grain  prod- 
ucte  of  the  farm  in  the  same  community  or  near-by  market.  We  have  so  com- 
pletely saturated  our  national  mind  with  the  idea  that  centralization  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  in  all  industry  that  we  fail  to  realize  that  decentralization  is 
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jnst  as  inevitable  as  is  the  ebb  of  the  tide  that  has  risen.  So  in  the  progress  of 
grain  growing  the  rise  of  local  grain-consuming  industries  has  already  begun  in 
the  Northwest.  The  building  of  a  lar^e  number  of  small  breweries  at  distant 
X)oints  from  Milwaukee,  in  barley-growing  sections,  has  afforded  a  corresponding 
number  of  local  markets  in  many  communities  for  the  producer.  They  all  have 
the  advantage  of  being  near  the  source  of  raw  materials.  The  erection  of  flour 
mHls  in  the  JDakotas,  where  the  superior  wheat  can  be  grown  separate  from  mix- 
ture with  inferior  grades  from  otner  sections,  gives  local  milling  industries  an 
advantage  which  no  other  place  in  the  country  enjoys.  Flour  made  from  Dakota 
wheat  has  no  rival  in  the  world  market,  and  this  distinctive  local  quality  can 
apparently  be  preserved  only  by  consumption  on  or  near  the  places  of  production, 
because  once  the  wheat  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  it  becomes  worth  more  to  mix 
with  other  wheat  than  to  grind  alone.  Every  bushel  of  wheat  that  is  shipped  out 
of  the  unf amished  fields  of  the  Dakotas  to  be  ground  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  farm 
in  by-products  of  wheat,  but  a  loss  in  local  quality  of  the  manufactured  product, 
a  quality  that  has  a  value  of  15  cents  per  bushel  over  other  wheat  at  Liverpool, 
and  that  can  be  conserved  only  by  consumption  more  or  less  directly  from  the 
farmer. 

These  are  some  of  the  economic  aspects  in  the  relation  of  the  producer  of  cereals 
to  the  market  in  different  sections  of  the  grain  area,  so  far  as  that  relation  is 
affected  by  the  system  of  farming  in  vogue.  The  fact  is  clear  that  a  distant  ship- 
ment of  the  raw  products  of  the  farm  is  full  of  possibilities  of  failure  to  the 
farmer.  The  grain  farmer  must  seek  a  consuming  market  nearer  home  and  mar- 
ket his  products  in  a  more  valuable  form  in  order  to  compete  with  Argentina  and 
the  East.  The  Northwest  will  find  that  its  permanent  economic  welfare  lies  in 
the  direction  of  diversification  in  the  expenaiture  of  rural  labor  and  capital. 
Here,  as  in  California,*  even  after  wheat  growing  continued  to  be  profitable, 
decreasing  yields  and  low  prices  must  tend  toward  a  system  of  mixed  farming 
that  will  greatly  enhance  in  the  long  rtm  the  commercial  value  of  the  farm 
income. 

The  producer's  relation  to  the  grain  market  in  the  distinctively  spring-wheat 
sections  of  the  Northwest  is  often  critical  in  times  of  low  prices.  Here  the  system 
of  farming  is  apparently  less  developed  than  elsewhere  in  the  direction  of  self- 
sufficiency.  The  wheat  farmer  can  not  use  his  wheat  crop  on  the  farm  as  readily 
as  the  corn-growing  farmer  can  in  stock  feeding. 

There  have  been  times  when  hogs  were  g^own  on  wheat  in  the  Northwest  when 
the  market  price  would  not  pay  to  sell  it,  but  that  has  been  exceptional.  We  have 
to  do  with  general  conditions.  These  conditions  for  the  time  being  are  favorable, 
and  will  remain  so  while  the  price  of  wheat  holds  its  present  high  level.  But  as 
soon  as  Argentine,  Australia,  and  India  together  have  a  favorable  wheat  yield, 
then  we  shall  again  see  weakness  in  the  commercial  situation  of  wheat-growing 
agriculture.  This  weakness  is  inherent  in  the  system,  and  its  relation  to  tne  mar- 
ket inevitably  brings  to  light  its  lack  of  resisting  power  in  a  prolonged  period  of 
low  prices. 

The  policy  of  prevention  by  adjustment  of  flour  manufacturing  as  a  local  indus- 
try to  wheat  growing  is  in  line  with  the  historical  development  of  the  milling 
industry  itself.    On  this  question  a  recent  inquiry  says:  ^ 

**  The  development  of  the  milling  industry  has  consisted  largely  in  a  movement 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  movement  toward  the  wheat 
fields.  This  development  has  been  natural  in  so  far  as  the  general  tendency  is  to 
transport  the  finished  product  rather  than  the  raw  material.  The  rates  on  flour 
and  on  wheat,  per  hundred  pounds,  have  been  about  the  same,  but  the  value  of  the 
flour  transported  has  been  greater  than  that  of  a  similar  quantity  of  the  wheat 
from  which  it  was  made. 

"  The  statistics  of  annual  export  prices  for  the  last  25  years  show  that,  at  the 
city  of  export,  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour  averaged  five  and  one-fourth  times  the 
price  of  a  Dushel  of  wheat,  while  the  bulk  of  the  flour  was  only  three  and  one-third 
times  as  great.  The  greater  value  of  the  finished  product  thus  made  it  caeaper 
to  transport  it  than  to  transport  the  raw  material  from  which  it  was  made. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  by  many  that  the  eastern  mills  have  the  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  owing  to  the  fact  that  not  only  the  flour  but 
the  bran  and  other  by-products  must  be  transported  from  the  western  mills,  and 
that  in  the  East  a  better  local  market  exists  for  these  by-products  and  insures  a 
fixed  source  of  income  and  a  consequent  advantage  in  the  production  of  flour." 


1  Transactions  of  the  Cilifornia  SUite  Agricultural  S<x;iety,  1900,  p.  G. 
sOrain  Trade  of  the  United  States,  January,  1900. 
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v.— DISTRIBUTIVE  MOVEMEITTS  TO  THE  SEABOARD. 

1.  THE  GREAT  LAKES  AS  GRAIN  DISTRIBUTORS. 

The  distribntive  organimtion  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States 
between  the  East  and  the  West  is,  as  has  ah^eady  been  pointed  out,  largely  con- 
trolled by  these  lakes.  In  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products,  both  raw 
and  manufactured,  this  is  eminently  the  case.  The  eastern  end  of  this  groupof 
commercial  waterways  reaches  to  within  about  400  miles  of  the  seaboard.  The 
northwestern  end,  at  Duluth,  extends  out  into  the  very  heart  of  the  spring-wheat 
section  of  the  country ,  and  the  southern  end ,  at  Chicago,  reaches  down  into  the  heart 
of  the  great  com  belt.  Between  Chicago  or  Duluth  and  Oswego  lie  a  thousand 
miles  of  water,  connecting  the  greatest  consuming  with  the  ^eatest  produc- 
ing section  of  farm  products.  These  lake  routes,  plus  the  Erie  Canal  on  the 
American  side  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  its  canals  on  the  Canadian  side, 
are  the  controlling  factors,  not  only  in  determining  the  volume  of  movement  in 
the  North  from  West  to  East,  but  also  the  rate  per  unit  at  which  that  volume 
shall  be  distributed  between  ]producer  and  consumer. 

Eastbound  lake  commerce  m  agricultural  products  has  centered  at  Buffalo  so 
generally  that  the  facts  for  this  port  in  connection  with  the  points  of  origin  will 
fairly  represent  this  movement  m  farm  products.  Of  these  products,  of  course 
grain  is  the  principal  article  of  transport.  For  the  season  of  1898  the  following 
table  shows  the  receipts  of  grain,  including  flaxseed,  and  flour  reduced  to  its 
equivalent  in  wheat.  The  movement  is  for  the  season  of  lake  navigation  only,  a 
period  of  less  than  8  months,  or  215  days,  from  15  Western  points  or  shipment: 

Port  of  shipment  of  the  Buffalo  grain  receipts, 

[Prom  Buffalo  Merchants'  Exchange.] 


Wheat: 


Chlcaffo 

Duluth  and  Supe- 
rior  

Milwaukee 

Toledo 

Fort  William 

Washburn 

Greenbay 

Gladstone 

Manitowoc 

develand 

Detroit 

PortColbom 

Port  Huron 

Sheboygan 


Bushels. 
'  23,083,439 

42,037,307 

:    1,943,600 

'  10,203,600 

4,264,601 

75,063 

336,000 

111,000 

861,000 

90,000 

1,284,500 

21,924 

61,000 


C!om. 


Bushels. 
64,792,171 

8,003,860 
5,535,937 
1,932,511 


1,061,885 

25.000 

215,000 

188,000 

1,117,709 

78,000 


Oat& 


Bushels. 
23,209,639 

4,597,500 

7,838,711 

80,000 


2,511,200 
1,717,600 
2,947,383 
2,549,200 


50,000 
50,000 


Barley. 


Bushels. 
2,579,557 

2.423,614 
3,265,667 


1,080,652 
971,499 
143,778 
926,575 


Rye. 


Bushds. 
2,196,793 

1,633.400 
982,426 
78,000 


619,000 
326,000 
228.724 
594,350 


Flax. 


Bushels. 
1.711,389 

4,106,336 
15,990 


732 
12,329 


161,000 


Total  for  1898.   83,872,837  I  67,950,073     45,501,233  11,391.332     6,821,698 
Flour  for  year  1896, 10,371,653  barrels,  reduced  to  bushels,  equals 

Grand  total  for  season 


5,846,776 


Total. 


Bushels. 
107,574,988 

57,802,017 

19,582,221 

12,244,111 

4,265,236 

5,360.129 

3,876.099 

8,645,886 

4,619,125 

1.207,709 

1,523,500 

21.924 

111,000 

60,000 


221,383,945 
51,858,285 


273.242,210 


*  The  influence  of  the  lakes  has  been  enhanced  by  the  shifting  of  the  area  of 
wheat  cultivation.  This  has  evidently  widened  the  market  for  American  wheat 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  therefore  the  cost  to  the  consumer  in 
domestic  and  foreign  centers  of  consumption.  Mr.  G.  G.  TunneH's  report  on  lake 
commerce  indicates  the  main  factors  as  follows: 

**  The  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  wheat  growing  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  30  years  has  been  the  westward  and  northward  movement  of  the  surplus 
wheat-producing  areas.  At  the  beginning  of  theiieriod  under  consideration  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  held  prominent  places  among  the  wheat-producing  States, 
and  the  great  wheat-raising  States  were  for  the  most  part  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighties  all  this  was  chai^^ 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  surplus  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  was  har- 
vested in  the  far  northwest,  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  being  the  principal  wheat- 
lowing  States.  The  last  column  of  the  foregoing  table  discloses  the  present 
importance  of  these  States,  two  of  which  produced  no  surplus  wheat  until  the 
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middle  of  the  period  nnder  ezamination.  The  westward  and  northward  move 
ment  of  the  wheat-raising  areas  has  had  a  very  decisive  influence  in  the  selection 
of  the  agencies  employed  in  the  movement  eastward  of  the  grain  produced.  When 
the  grain  to  be  shipped  was  raised  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  in  the  southern  por- 
tions of  Michigan  and  Illinois,  it  was  almost  sure  to  go  by  raU,  for  in  nearlv  all 
cases  shipment  by  water  would  involve  a  short  rail  ham  to  the  lakes,  with  its  high 
local  rates,  and  in  some  cases  after  the  grain  reached  the  lake  it  would  be  only 
slightly  advanced  in  its  eastward  journey  by  lake  shipment. 

«  •  «  «  •    «  «  * 

*'  From  these  points  the  railroads  possess  a  decided  advantage  over  the  lake  car- 
riers in  the  point  of  distance,  for  the  latter  must  round  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  while  the  former  run  directly  across  country  to  their  destination. 
From  Chicago  to  Buffalo  by  lake  is  889  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  City  by  the  shortest  rail  route  is  but  912  miles. 

**  From  Buffalo  to  New  York  Citj;  by  the  shortest  rail  route  is  410  miles.  It 
appears  thus  that  every  mile  covered  in  the  x>assage  to  Buffalo  by  lake  results  in 
an  effective  eastward  movement  of  0,564  mile.  By  the  westward  and  northward 
movement  of  the  surplus  wheat-producing  regions  the  situation  has  been  wholly 
changed.  The  districts  which  formerly  produced  the  surplus  that  was  almost 
certain  to  go  by  rail  now  grow  but  little,  if  any,  more  wheat  than  will  satisfy  their 
owti  necessities,  but  the  location  of  the  new  wheat-growing  areas  is  the  important 
factor.    These  districts  are  located  directly  west  of  Lake  Superior. 

**  As  a  result  of  this  northward  and  westward  movement  of  the  wheat  fields  the 
railroads  have  lost  the  advantage  in  point  of  distance  which  they  formerly  x>08- 
sessed.  By  the  shifting  of  the  wheat-growing  districts  the  lake  carriers  have  been 
placed  upon  terms  of  substantial  equality  with  railroads.  In  shipping  by  lake 
from  Chicago  it  was  found  that  every  mile  traversed  in  the  passage  to  Buffalo 
resulted  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  is  not  accompanied  by  this  wasteful 
expenditure  of  energy.  Every  mile  tne  grain  is  moved  results  in  its  being  prac- 
tically 1  mile  nearer  one  of  our  great  exporting  ports. 

*  «  «  *     «  «  «  « 

''  The  shifting  of  the  surplus  wheat-producing  districts  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponmng  movement  of  the  great  milling  centers.  From  1878  Minne- 
apolis has,  with  but  few  interruptions,  steadily  increased  her  output  of  flour, 
reaching  the  enormous  total  of  12,874,890  barrels  in  1896.  At  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  the  cities  of  Duluth  and  West  Superior,  there  has  recently  sprung  up 
another  important  milling  center. 

'*  As  the  milling  industiy  has  in  a  large  measure  followed  the  wheat-growing 
region  westward  and  northward,  it  follows  that  the  lakes  are  now  in  a  more 
favorable  position  for  competing  for  the  flour  traffic  than  formerly.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**  We  find  in  the  case  of  flour,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  that  the  shifting  of  the 
places  of  production  has  put  the  water  carriers  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
meet  the  competition  of  tne  railroads.  The  lake  carriers  are  no  longer  handi- 
capped by  an  excessively  circuitous  route."* 

2.  WHY  NEW  YORK  HAS  LOST  GRAIN  TRADE  PRESTIGE. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  the  status  of  New  York  as  a  grain-exporting 

Soint  may  be  summed  up  in  two  propositions.  In  the  first  place  the  unduly  strong 
esire  of  the  leading  trunk  line  to  conceal  the  weakness  of  its  own  position  and 
its  unwillingness  to  abandon  its  antiquated  methods  as  a  competitive  ccurrier  of 
grain  to  the  seaboard  have  led  it  to  pursue  a  policy  for  over  15  years  of  ''  peace  at 
any  price "  with  competitors  north  and  south  of  New  York,  competitors,  too, 
which  have  been  ail  the  while  improving  their  methods  for  handling  grain  more 
economically  at  the  seaboard.  The  history  of  the  x>olicy  thus  adhered  to  is  simply 
as  follows: 

The  direct  transfer  of  grain  from  cars  to  vessels  or  from  cars  through  elevators 
to  vessels  alongside  of  the  docks  was  abandoned  after  having  been  successfully  in 
operation  from  1876  to  1982,  The  older  and  more  expensive  method  of  handling 
grain  by  lighterage  was  reverted  to  at  New  York.  In  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment among  the  trunk  lines  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  prior  to 
1882,  imposed  an  elevator  char^  of  1  cent  a  bushel  for  transferring  grain  to  ves- 
sels. At  the  time  about  one-third  of  the  New  York  receipts  was  loaded  directly 
from  elevator  to  ship  free  of  charge;  the  other  two-thirds  were  subject  to  lighter- 
age charge  of  1  cent  per  bushel  at  New  York.  The  facilities  at  New  York  were 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  load  all  grain  on  ships  without  lighterage.    In 


1  statistics  of  Lake  Commerce,  pp.  41-45. 
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the  spring  of  1882  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  where  all  grain  cotdd  be  loaded 
directly  from  the  docks  on  the  ships,  refused  to  continue  this  charge  of  1  cent  a 
•  bushel  unless  it  were  enforced  upon  all  grain  transferred  at  New  York.  The 
New  York  Central  and  the  Erie  roads  were  therefore  put  in  a  x>osition  of  either 
abandoning  their  elevators  and  lightering  at  their  own  expense  all  their  g^rain  to 
vessels  or  of  imposing  a  charge  on  vessels  which  would  tend  to  drive  them  away 
from  New  York.  For  the  sake  of  harmony  the  direct  elevation  into  vessels  was 
abandoned  for  the  lighterage  system  of  transfer  and  the  charge  of  1  cent  main- 
tained. Shortly  afterwards  the  policy  of  relieving  grain  at  seaboard  points  from 
^1  charges  for  transfer  from  car  to  ship  began  on  tne  Gulf  and  the  South  Atlantic 
ports.  Boston  on  the  north  followed  the  same  policy  as  the  newer  ports  to  the 
south.  In  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  the  New  York  Railroad  t)ommi8sion 
the  charge  of  1  cent  per  bushel  at  New  York  was  not  abolished.  The  lighterage 
business  nas  fallen  into  the  control  of  a  single  elevating  comnanv  which  imposes 
a  charge  of  3  cents  per  100  xx>unds  for  a  service  that  on  the  basis  or  similar  services 
elsewhere  seems  not  worth  more  than  a  half  a  cent  x>er  bushel.  ^ 

On  the  effects  of  this  policy  upon  distributive  interests  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission in  1888  holds  good  to-day,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  terminal  facilities 
of  New  York  for  handling  grain  have  made  almost  no  progress  during  the  past 
20  years;  **The  abandonment  of  an  improved  and  more  economical  method  and 
a  return  to  primitive  and  more  expensive  handling  is  a  step  backward  and  is  not 
right.  For  an  economy  in  service,  devised  and  maintained  at  great  expense^  an 
onerous  toll  upon  commerce  is  reimposed  at  actual  increased  cost  to  both  railroad 
and  shippers.  An  obstacle  removed  from  a  ffreat  channel  of  commerce  by  means 
of  vast  outlays  is  sought  and  restored  to  its  place.  The  wise  policy  of  cheapening 
terminal  facilities  is  abandoned  and  an  unnecessary  and  useless  toll  is  levied. 

**  The  shipx)er  is  injured  because  this  charge  imposes  upon  him  the  loss  arising 
from  increased  handling  and  elevator  charges  from  the  lighter,  and  also  deprives 
him  of  the  use  of  cheaper  and  better  facilities.  Were  the  railroads,  on  the  other 
hand,  benefited,  a  serious  question  might  arise;  but  such  is  conceded  not  to  be 
the  case.  The  railroads,  in  order  to  complete  their  contracts,  have  to  pay  for 
lighterage  service  from  their  earnings.  Ultimately  those  whom  the  roa&  serve 
are  charged  with  this  amount.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  to  the  extent  that 
the  roads  are  entitled  to  have  this  amount  made  good  to  them  the  public  upon 
other  business  will  have  to  pay  increased  charg^es.^ 

The  second  cause  of  New  York's  loss  of  gram  traffic  is  not  local,  but  general. 
The  Erie  Canal  has  stood  still,  while  all  other  means  of  transportation  have  pro- 
gressed and  improved.  The  whole  mechanism  is  too  disjointed  and  individual  to 
affect  economies  in  its  methods.  The  boats  in  use  do  not  carry  enough,  their 
time  of  arrival  is  uncertain,  the  boatmen  do  not  seem  to  work  harmoniously 
with  'consignees,  ftnd  the  S3rstem  of  unloading  and  disposing  of  the  ^ain  at  New 
York  is  not  bv  any  means  reduced  to  the  automatic  methods  wmch  railroads 
have  developed,  in  their  relations  with  their  patrons. 

There  are  remoter  causes  than  these  for  New  York's  loss  of  traffic  on  grain,  as 
has  already  been  intimated.  The  loss  of  grain  trade  to  Montreal  from  Buffalo  is 
only  a  symptom  of  the  loss  of  trade  from  the  lakes  to  the  railroads  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

We  need  not  look  for  radical  change  in  the  near  future.  As  the  grain  States 
around  the  lakes  consume  increasing  nroportions  of  their  product  the  States 
lying  farther  into  the  interior  and  the  Northwest  will  constitute  the  chief  sur- 
plus States,  and  these  are  more  likely  to  seek  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  xx>rts  as 
their  outlets  than  by  way  of  the  East. 

On  the  outlook  for  the  grain  movement  southward  from  the  interior  the  views 
of  President  Stuyvesant  Fish  are  here  in  xx>int.  The  natural  advantages  of  a 
descending  grade  for  loaded  trains,  even  with  the  return  trips  being  made  by 
empty  cars  for  the  greater  part,  is  a  highly  favorable  factor  m  the  southward 
movement  of  grain.  But  there  is  another  factor  of  freer  competition  amon^  the 
south-bound  railroads  than  the  eaistem  trunk  lines  openly  allow — a  competition 
which  has  at  times  reduced  rates  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  to  the 
Gulf  to  a  figure  as  low  as  the  rate  from  these  States  to  Chicago. 

3.  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GULF  MOVEMENT  OF  GRAIN. 

Within  very  recent  years  the  winter-wheat  center  has  shifted  southwestward 
toward  the  poiis  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  away  from  the  lake  ports.  The 
eastward  movement  of  grain  by  rail  is  influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Erie 
Canal  and  the  Canadian  system  of  waterways  to  the  sea  from  the  lakes.    On  the 


1  Report  New  York  State  Commerce  CommlflBiou,  pp.  100-101. 
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other  hand,  the  tnmk-line  grain  traffic  is  inflnenced  by  the  water  rates  down  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  ports  or  to  Enrox)e  by  sea. 
Water  competition  is  therefore  the  first  factor  that  determines  the  charges  on  the . 
distribution  of  grain  to  the  consuming  centers  in  the  East.  The  limits  set  by  the 
cost  of  carriage  by  lake  and  canal  on  the  north  and  by  river  and  ocean  cbrriafe 
on  the  south  oblige  the  railroads  to  keep  their  rates  down  to  something  like  the 
rates  by  water.  Formerly ,  when  the  season  of  navigation  closed  on  the  Erie  Canal 
the  rail  rates  rose,  and  fell  again  with  the  opening  of  the  season.  Water  compe- 
tition through  the  Gulf  ports,  coupled  with  the  railway  com^tition  reaching  the 
Gulf,  has  robbed  the  trunk  lines  of  even  this  advantage.  Prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Gulf  -ports  in  1889  the  com  rate  on  Eastern  trunk  lines  was  advanced  to  25 
cents  upon  the  close  of  navi^tion.  Within  the  last  5  years  the  southward  com- 
petition has  become  so  effective  as  to  prevent  this  advance  entirely.  The  result 
of  Gulf  competition  has  therefore  led  to  a  lower  rate  and  also  to  a  more  reg^ular 
rate  throughout  the  entire  year.  Both  of  these  results  are  desirable  within  limits. 
Water  competition  tends  to  determine  the  normal  rate;  it  regulates  rates  rather 
than  sets  limits  to  the  f  oroe  of  competition  among  carriers  of  grain. 

OOXFBTITION  AMONG  RAILBOAD6. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  situation  as  it  exists  among  the  raUroads,  because  by 
competition  among  themselves  they  have  done  more  than  the  water  routes  to 
force  down  the  cost  of  carrying  grain  to  the  seaboard. 

On  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  are  five  ports  connected  by  railway  lines  with 
the  primary  grain  markets  of  the  interior,  either  by  rail  or  by  water  and  rail 
routes.  The  shortest  rail  line  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  in  the  best  position 
to  get  this  traffic  from  the  eastern  lake  xx>rts  to  the  seaports.  This  favored  car- 
rier was  the  New  York  Central;  and  New  York  City,  by  virtue  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
was  regarded  as  naturallv  entitled  to  the  lion's  share  of  the  grain  traffic  to  the 
East  and  for  export.  While  this  position  was  conceded  by  other  carriers,  it  was 
not  accepted  as  the  end  of  the  matter.  Other  roads,  naturally  less  favored,  found 
in  reckless  comx>etition  a  means  of  wresting  concessions  from  the  Central  in  the 
form  of  a  differential.  This  differential  was  an  attempt  to  equalize  the  opportu- 
nities for  getting  eastward  traffic  among  the  trunk  lines,  by  maintaining  lower 
rates  for  the  less-favored  roads  in  proportion  to  the  disadvantage  of  extra  rail 
distance  above  that  of  the  Central.  The  differentials  granted  at  first  to  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  covered  disadvantages  in  exportation  also  from  these 
X)orts.  Later,  this  differential  was  extended  to  New];x>rt  News,  as  a  means  of  set- 
ting limits  to  the  comx>etitive  struggle  for  a  division  of  traffic  among  the  trunk 
lines  concerned.  This  arrangement,  as  a  working  basis  among  competing  grain 
lines  began  in  1876,  and  has  not  since  been  successfully  ataSked  in  principle, 
though  there  have  been  reductions  in  the  amount  of  the  differential.  >  But  such 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  differential  has  been  due  rather  to  the  equaJiza- 
tion  of  the  exi>ort  facilities  of  the  different  lines  than  to  unsoundness  of  tne  prin- 
ciple of  partition  of  the  grain  traffic  as  a  working  means  of  avoiding  cut-thxoat 
comi>etition. 

THB  COMPETITION  OF  SEAPORTS. 

This  is  the  third  element  in  determiniuflp  the  transportation  charges  on  farm 
products  destined  for  foreign  markets.  The  progress  made  in  the  development 
of  export  facilities  among  some  of  the  competing  ports  and  the  absence  oi  such 
progress,  or  the  positive  retrogression  of  others,  goes  far  to  explain  the  more 
recent  changes  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  competing  seaports. 

4.  CANADIAN  COMPETITION  WITH  AMEBICAN  BAILBOADS. 

Having  examined  into  the  economic  consequences  of  this  assumed  ascendency 
of  the  railway  grain  carriers,  let  us  see  whether  the  trunk  line  situation  and  the 
Southern  rail  movement,  in  their  relations  to  water  carriage,  have  really  the  ele- 
ments of  permanency  in  their  organization.    The  following  considerations  of  fact 

iThe  Report  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  (1900,  p  41)  tnkes  a  different  view  of  the  dif- 
ferential as  a  regulative  of  free  competition.  "The  imposition  of  the  differential  is  a  recognition/' 
It  concludes,  "of  the  fact  that  freedom  of  competition  would  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  New  York." 
This  view  forgets  that  the  first  business  of  a  railroad  is  to  earn  regular  dividends  on  invested  capital, 
and  that  the  question  of  increasing  the  road's  serviceableness  to  the  noninvesting  portion  ol  the 
community  is  subordinate  to  considerationa  of  certainty  in  meeting  ita  financial  obligations. 
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are  calculated  to  dificonnt  the  idea  that  railroads  are  in  a  position  of  permanent 
control  of  the  seaboard  movement  of  grain: 

(1)  It  is  a  fact  admitted  by  snccessfnl  and  economieallv  managed  tmnk  lines 
that  the  rate  at  which  grain  is  being  carried  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  for  the 
past  several  years  is  too  low  to  be  worth  making  any  farther  reductions  for  its 
control.  The  testimony  of  grain  exporters  from  Chicago  indicates  that  the  East- 
em  trunk  lines  have  reached  the  rock  bottom  of  reductions.^  About  1895  the 
competition  of  Gulf  and  Canadian  lines  began  to  make  it  impossible  for  exporters 
to  ship  by  way  of  New  York.  "All  of  us  went  to  New  York  and  beg^^  the 
trunk  lines  east  of  Buffalo  to  reduce  their  charges  or  do  something  to  nelp  us 
from  losing  all  that  business  to  the  Gulf.  *  •  •  We  begged  them  and  told 
them  it  was  going,  and  asked  them  if  they  couldn't  possibly  do  something  to  reduce 
their  rates  east  of  Buffalo,  so  that  we  could  use  the  water  transportation.  The 
officials  of  the  Eastern  roads  stated  that  the  gprain  business  did  not  pay  them  much 
and  they  would  practically  prefer  to  ignore  it.  *  *  ♦  In  the  meantime  Mont- 
real came  to  our  rescue,  and,  as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned,  we  now  dont  care 
much  what  New  York  does  do.'** 

(2)  It  is  further  an  accepted  fact  that  the  grain  movement  tends  constantly  to 
reacn  the  seaboard  by  the  shortest  all-rail  route  available  for  that  purpose.  This 
fact  is  a  matter  of  history.  Consequently  one  hope  of  future  reduction  in  cost  of 
carriage  eastward  de^nos  on  substituting  water  distance  for  rail  distance  wher- 
ever practicable.  This  has  been  done  by  Canada  by  improving  St.  Lawrence  trans- 
portation. This  can  be  done  by  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
Dv  which  wheat  mav  be  carried  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  for  a  cent  a  bushel. 
This  would  reduce  the  rail  distance  to  the  distance  from  the  wheat  fields  to  the 

Srimary  markets  on  the  Western  lakes.  This  is  substantially  what  Canada  has 
one.  The  rail  distance  may  also  be  reduced  by  constructing  a  ship  canal  round 
the  Niagara  Falls  on  the  American  side,  and  thus  reducing  by  150  to  200  miles 
the  rail  distance  from  lakes  to  seaboard.' 

The  facts  appear  to  be  about  as  follows  on  the  present  portion  of  traffic  in  grain 
going  eastward  through  the  Atlantic  ports,  both  American  and  Canadian. 

The  grain  receipts  at  all  Atlantic  ports  for  the  past  3  years  is  expressed  in  per- 
centages of  bushels. 


Ports. 

1897. 

1898. 

W99. 

New  York  caty  (mil) 

36.4 
6 

9.6 
10.8 
18.1 
1.7 
2.4 
6.7 
8.4 
5.9 

36 
4.9 

10.7 

12 

17.8 
0.5 
3.1 
6.9 
2.3 
5.8 

36 

New  York  City  (canal) 

4.8 

Boston 

12.6 

Philadelphia 

12.8 

Baltimore 

17 

Portland 

0.5 

Montreal  (river) 

2.2 

Montreal  (rail) 

6 

Norfolk 

1.7 

Newport  News 

6.4 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  proportions  show  but  little  variation  for  3  years, 
and  none  whatever  for  the  ];>ast  2  years.  Another  important  fact  shown  is  that 
Baltimore  has  had  a  depreciation,  which  evidently  was  due  to  the  increase  at 
Philadelphia,  that  gain  oeing  attributed  to  the  improved  and  enlarged  facilities 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at  that  port,  while  Newport  News, 
which  has  been  held  up  as  a  damaging  competitor  of  New  York,  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  anv  such  enormous  growth  as  it  has  been  accredited  by  common 
report.  Much  nas  been  heard  also  of  the  great  diversion  to  Montreal  of  export 
grain,  but  the  foregoing  figures  do  not  show  it. 

The  growth  of  Canadian  competition  has  no  injury  in  store  as  a  carrier  for  the 
American  producer  nor  for  the  European  consumer.  The  St.  Lawrence  chain 
of  canals  gives  14  feet  of  water  from  Port  Colborne,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Montreal. 
Great  results  are  en>ected,  involving  from  the  lake  region  a  large  diversion  of 
business  which  has  heretofore  sought  the  seaboard  by  American  routes.  The 
reason  for  this  expectation  is  that  the  water  route  this  way  will  be  shorter,  quicker, 
and  perhaps  cheaper  than  by  the  Erie  Canal. 

1  Testimony  of  President  8.  R.  Callaway,  Industrial  Gommieision:  Transportation,  pp.  225. 233. 
'Testimony  of  George  E.  Marcy,  of  P.  D.  Armour  &  Co.,  p.  15,  New  York  State  commerce  commission. 
'President  T.  P.  Fowler,  of  the  N^w  Yorlc, Ontario  and  Western  Railway  Company,  in  New  York 
Times. 
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With  14  feet  of  water  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  27  feet  to  Quebec,  the  port  ia  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  for  ocean  businefls.  Government  improvements  are 
under  way  in  the  harbor  and  in  the  channel.  They  will  result  in  tne  expenditure 
of  $10,000,000  in  the  harbor  and  $6,000,000  in  the  channel,  providing  the  east  end 
of  the  harbor  with  new  docks  and  the  channel  to  Quebec  with  80  feet  of  water. 
The  local  harbor  conmiissioners  have  arranged  for  piers  of  concrete,  and  hope 
that  within  2  years  the  entire  water  front  may  be  so  supplied.  This  will  do  away 
with  the  antiauated  wooden  piers  which  the  spring  fl(X)as  always  submerge  and 
from  which  sheds  and  other  structures  must  always  be  removed  in  seasons  of 
high  water. 

The  consequence  of  this  development  will  be  that  the  American  seaports  on  the 
Atlantic  will  be  forced  to  get  rid  of  their  antiquated  methods  of  handling  grain 
somewhat  quicker  than  they  would  have  done  had  Canada  not  entered  the  dis- 
tributing field  for  European  export. 

5.  WHAT  DETERMINES  THE  COURSE  OF  TRAFFIC. 

In  general  the  stream  of  commerce  seeks  the  outlet  of  least  resistance.  Histor 
ical  forces  have  much  to  do,  however,  in  changing  the  course  of  the  commercial 
movement.  After  much  effort  the  political  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
free  navig^ation  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  removed  and  that  highway  became 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  farm  products  of  the  vast  interior  plams.  But 
the  war  between  the  States  closed  that  outlet  and  the  main  movement  thence- 
forth sought  egress  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  Elastem  trunk  lines  to  the  sea. 

Among  these  comx)eting  trunk  lines  natural  advantage  of  grades  has  long 
sufficed  to  give  to  the  most  favored  lines  in  this  respect  the  upper  hand  in  the 
grain  traffic.  But  gradually  even  this  great  advantage  was  offset  by  improve- 
ments in  facilities  for  handling  grain  more  and  more  economically.  Thus  has 
come  to  pass  the  more  recent  ascendency  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  Newx)ort  News, 
and  New  Orleans  as  grain-receiving  ports.  Of  course  the  shifting  of  the  winter 
wheat  area  southwestward  has  brougnt  the  Gulf  ports  nearer  and  put  the  North- 
em  Atlantic  ports  farther  than  ever  from  the  wheat  fields  of  the  interior.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  course  of  traffic  seeks  the  line  of  greatest  commercial 
economy  rather  than  that  of  the  least  physical  resistance. 

The  diversion  of  grain  traffic  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  is  an  illustration  of  this 
same  principle  that  economic  foresight  rather  than  the  advantages  of  nature 
determines  the  course  of  traffic.  The  failure  to  provide  improved  facilities  for 
canal  and  river  traffic  in  the  United  States  generally  has  put  the  railroads  in 
command  of  the  grain-carrying  situation.  Even  flour  from  Minneapolis  has 
begun  to  move  south  and  east  to  the  seaboard  by  all-rail  routes,  even  leaving 
out  the  lakes  entirely  with  all  their  natural  prestige. 

One  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  unusually  high  lake  rates 
during  the  past  year  or  two  by  which  the  grain  and  flour  trade  has  to  some 
extent  been  diverted  to  Canada  from  Buffalo,  to  the  railroads  from  the  lakes, 
and  to  the  Southern  railroads  from  the  Eastern  trunk  lines.  This  condition  may 
have  come  to  stay.  One  thing  is  sure,  at  any  rate :  no  x>ort  or  party  to  commercial 
movement  can  be  sure  of  controlling  even  a  customary  portion  of  traffic  without 
adjusting  itself  to  new  requirement.  This  is  the  situation  at  Buffalo  now.  Its 
bearing  on  the  grain  trdc  is  evident  from  the  following  official  statement  for 
1899: 1 

''  The  past  year  has  shown  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  grrain  at  this 
port.  Tnis  falling  off  was  due  principally  to  two  causes,  both  temporary  in  char- 
acter. One  of  these  was  the  prolonged  labor  difficulties  on  the  docks  last  spring, 
which  kept  vessels  away  from  this  port  on  account  of  the  fear  of  delay  in  unload- 
ing their  cargoes  here.  The  secona,  and  more  imxx>i*tant  cause,  was  the  very  high 
freight  rates  prevailing  on  the  lakes  during  the  season  of  1899.  The  great  activity 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  produced  a  very  large  movement  of  ore  on  the  lakes, 
and  ore  shippers  chartered  vessels  at  very  high  prices  to  move  their  ore.  Grain 
shippers,  to  obtain  vessels,  were  obliged  to  meet  these  prices,  and  the  rate  of 
freight  on  grain  was  therefore  much  higher  than  in  recent  years.  This  brought 
the  railroads  into  the  field  as  grain  carriers,  since  owing  to  the  high  freight  rates, 
they  were  able  to  compete  with  the  lake  route  during  the  year  1899,  although 
while  the  low  freight  rates  of  previous  years  i)revailed  they  had  been  unable  to 
meet  lake  competition.  A  large  amount  of  grain  was  therefore  diverted  from  the 
lake  route  to  all  rail  route  from  the  West  to  the  East.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  equally  high  freight  rates  will  prevail  on  the  lakes  during  the  seasen  of  1900, 
as  the  great  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  continues  and  the  iron-ore 


1  Buffalo  Merchantii'  Exchange,  18M,  pp.  60,51. 
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shipx)eT8  expect  to  move  about  two  million  more  tons  of  ore  in  1900  than  in  1899. 
The  railroads  are  therefore  likely  to  be  an  important  factor  iix  grain  transporta- 
tion during  the  coming  year,  and  the  lake  receipts  are  not  likely  to  reach  the 
high  totals  of  1898.  The  completion  of  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  project  of 
the  Connors'  syndicate  to  divert  a  material  portion  of  the  grain  trade  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  route  have  been  matters  of  great  interest  to  the  grain  trade  here  and 
to  the  elevators  and  other  interests  connected  with  the  grain  trade.  The  St. 
Lawrence  scheme  has,  however,  done  more  than  auything  else  to  develop  public 
sentiment  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  city  of  Buffalo  for  Erie  Canal  improve- 
ment, and  if  the  result  is  an  adequate  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  such  as 
that  outlined  by  the  canal  advisory  commission,  it  may  be  decidedly  beneficial  to 
the  city." 

VL— EXPENSES  OF  INTERIOR  AND  FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTION. 
1.  COST  OF  MARKETING  CORN  IN  INTEBIOB  TOWNS. 

The  movement  of  cereals  from  the  centers  of  the  visible  supplv  to  interior 
centers  of  consumption  constitutes  the  principal  feature  in  the  distrioution  of  the 
surplus  crops  of  the  West.  We  consume  far  more  than  we  expoit  of  the  portion 
that  passes  out  of  the  farmers'  hands.  Com  and  oats  are  representative  cereals 
in  this  movement.  The  main  directions  are  eastward  and  southward  from  the 
great  primary  markets.  We  have  made  a  calculation  of  the  cost,  based  on  value 
to  consumers,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  the  place  of  consumption,  for  which  freight 
rates  could  be  ascertained.  This  rate  was  quite  constant  for  the  entire  vear  of 
1898,  BO  that  it  represents  the  established  conditions  under  which  distribution 
was  accomplished. 

In  attempting  to  assign  to  the  different  agencies  of  distribution  their  proper 
share  we  have  first  to  obtain  the  prices  to  consumers  at  the  different  points 
selected.  These  were  given  us  by  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  boards  of  trade 
of  these  cities  for  the  date  in  question.  Where  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  price 
has  been  given  and  the  difference  amoxmted  to  only  a  few  cents,  the  maximum 
has  been  taken  as  the  price  which  the  consumer  paid  and  has  been  made  the  basis 
of  the  calculation.  The  next  step  was  to  find  the  average  farm  price  in  Illinois 
at  this  date.  This  figure  is  given  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Depaitment  of  Agri- 
culture. If  Illinois  can  be  taken  as  a  representative  com  State^  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  terminal  market  near  at  hand,  and  if  the  farm  price  given  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  fairly  represents  the  level  of  value  of  the  product  to 
the  farmer  at  the  railway  point  of  origin,  then  the  difference  between  the  actual 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  and  the  price  received  by  the  producer  should,  approxi- 
mately at  any  rate,  represent  the  gross  expanses  of  distrioution  between  producer 
and  consumer.  Now,  one  of  these  items  is  fixed,  namely,  freight  from  Chicago 
to  the  place  of  consumption.  All  the  rest  of  the  distributing  expenses  must  be 
calculated.  These  expenses  are  divisible  into  two  other  heads,  namely,  the  cost 
of  getting  the  surplus  com  from  the  farm  to  the  terminal  market  at  Chicago. 
This  we  call  the  cost  of  concentration.  The  other  share  of  the  exx)enses  is  com- 
mission, but  both  of  these  shares  must  come  out  of  the  difference  left  after  the 
freight  is  deducted  from  the  excess  of  consumer's  cost  over  the  farm  price. 

In  the  calculation  the  consumer's  cost  of  No.  2  Western  corn  at  Hartford,  Decem- 
ber 1, 1898,  is  divided  among  the  different  participants  who  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  proportion  or  percentage  that  goes  to  the 
farmer,  to  the  transporter,  and  to  the  trader  on  the  oasis  of  a  given  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

Distribution  of  consumer's  cost  of  No.  2  Western  com  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 

,  December  1. 1898, 

Cent* 

Price  paid  by  consumer 52 

Farm  price  of  com  in  Illinois 25 

Difference  available  for  apportionment  among  agencies  ot  distribution       27 
This  sum  for  apxx>rtionment  is  divisible  into  three  shares: 

(1)  Cost  of  concentration  at  Chicago  (difference  between  f^rm  price  and 

Chicago  price) 9.26 

(2)  Freight, Chicago  to  Hartford 10.92 

(3)  Balance  for  commercial  services  in  distribution 6.83 

Total  distributive  expenses 27.(K 
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Constuner's  cost  is  apportioned  as  follows:  P«  cent- 
Total  consnmer's  cost  (52  cents) 100 

(1)  Transportation  charges:  Percent. 

(a)  From  farm  to  Chicago  (9.25  cents) 17.8 

(b)  From  Chicago  to  Hartford  (10.92  cents) 21.0 

88.8 

(2)  To  commercial  charges  (6.83  cents) 18. 2 

(3)  To  average  farm  price  (25  cents) 48 

Total - 100 

These  figures  show  (1)  that  among  the  expenses  of  distribution  the  railway 
charges  are  about  three  times  the  commercial  charges;  (2)  that  the  exx)enses  of 
distribution  east  from  Chicago  are  higher  than  those  of  bringing  the  com  to 
Chicago  from  the  farm  for  about  equal  distances,  and  (8)  that  tne  farther  away 
from  tne  producer  the  com  goes  for  consumption  the  smaller  the  proportion  of 
consumer's  cost  that  goes  to  tne  producer. 

Data  have  been  gatnered  from  a  few  consuming  markets  on  the  expenses  of  dis- 
tributing  grain.  Special  inquiries  made  at  (Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Denver,  Colo., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  all  of  which  are  cities  where  consumption 
of  cereal  supplies  is  more  or  less  important.  The  facts  relate  only  to  supphes  of 
oats  and  com. 

PriecH  and  expenses  of  interior  marketing  at  certain  cities. 


Date  of  Kale. 


Kind 


and  frradc 
product. 


of 


May,  28, 1900 .  Corn,  No.  2  mixed 

Dec.  1,1899 do 

May  18. 1900. .  Oats,  No.  2  mixed 

Aug.  1,1899 do 

July  1,1899..   Oats 

Jan.1,1900 do 

Mayl,1900... do 

Aug.1,1899..' do 

Jan.1,1900 do 

1899-1900 do 

1899-1900 Corn 

NOV..1899 do 

July,1899,  to/ do 

Juiy,1900.  t  Oata 


0,0 

S 


10. 4U 

.811 

.27* 

.24* 

a  1.20 

a  1.10 

a  1.15 

.40 

.60 

.45 

.60 

52.26 

.86 

.35 


9 


•0.35 

.25* 

.21 

.18 

O.80 

a.  86 

a. 85 

.32 

.40 

.80 

.30 

61.75 

.26 

.25 


'If- 


I0.06i 

.06* 

.06* 

.06* 

0.40 

a. 25 

a. 30 

.(J8 

.10 

.15 

.30 

6  50 

.10 

.10 


|S3 


a  Per  100  pounds. 


16.7 
20.5 
23.6 
26.6 

a33* 

a28 

a  26 
20 
20 
33* 
60 
22.2 
27.8 
28.6 


b  Per  barrel. 


it 

tl 

^^ 

05 

Remarks. 

11 

aft 

0  • 

£  v. 

84.3 

Cincinnati. 

79.5 

Do. 

76.4 

Do. 

78.5 

Do. 

m\ 

Denver,  Colo. 

77 

Do. 

74 

Do. 

80 

Washington,  D.C. 

80 

Do. 

661 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

50 

Do. 

77.8 
72.2 
71.4 

Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  INFLUENCE  OF  FOREIGN  ON  DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  competition  of  Gulf  ports  has  resulted  in  promoting  another  tendency,  that 
of  charging  a  lower  rate  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  grain  and  flonr  when  destined 
for  export  than  when  destined  for  domestic  consumption.  The  Chicago-New 
York  rate  is  the  basis  of  all  other  Eastern  rates.  The  competition  of  grain  going 
abroad  by  way  of  New  York  with  grain  going  by  Gulf  ports  is  at  times  so  keen 
that  the  railroads  either  have  to  charge  less  on  export  and  more  on  domestic  p:rain 
or  stop  exporting  altogether.  In  that  case  the  Eastern  center  of  consumption  is 
charged  a  local  rate  which  is  relatively  higher,  and  the  export  grain  is  charged  a 
through  rate  which  is  relatively  lower.  It  is  the  same  principle  as  that  of  charg- 
ing a  hig:h  local  rate  from  farm  to  primary  market  and  a  low  through  rate  by  way 
of  the  primary  market  to  the  sealxmrd. 

This  practice  has  been  complained  of  on  the  part  of  milling  interests,  of  ship- 
piuK  interests,  and  of  producers,  on  the  ground  that  domestic  industries  and 
trade,  which  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  to  favor,  are  by  this  dis- 
crimination, discouraged  to  the  advantage  of  foreign  industries.  There  is  great 
force  in  this  criticism,  provided  the  practice  of  charging  a  lower  rate  for  foreign 
than  for  domestic  shipments  to  the  seaboard  is  made  part  of  a  permanent  policy. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  excess  of  snrplns  wheat  in  the  United  States  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  to  be  an  nnusnally  heavy  export  of  wheat  from  oar 
comx>etitors  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  then  a  question  of  a  few  cents,  more 
or  less,  on  the  whole  cost  of  moving,  may  decide  whether  or  not  that  wheat  shall 
move  at  all.  If  it  does  not  move  in  time  to  anticipate  the  amvaJs  of  Argentine 
wheat,  for  example,  it  will  greatly  depress  prices  at  home  both  of  the  present 
reserve  and  the  fntnre  supply. 

Another  far-reaching  effect  of  the  export  trade  upon  the  expenses  of  distri- 
bution at  home  is  seen  in  the  reduction  in  terminal  'e3CX)enses,  wmch  are  common 
to  both  foreign  and  domestic  distribution.  This  relation  has  been  so  well  defined 
by  the  Thurman  arbitration  commission  on  trunk-line  rates  that  we  quote  it  here: 

*'The  prices  of  the  leading  American  i)roduct8,  in  the  carriage  of  which  the 
railroads  compete  most  activelv,  are  fixed  in  Eur6pean  markets.  These  products 
should  net  to  the  producer  in  the  American  market  the  foreign  price,  less  reason- 
able charges  for  transportation  and  handling;  and  he  is  interested  in  having  the 
trade  open  to  the  competition  of  as  many  buyers  and  the  transportation  to  that  of 
as  many  carriers  as  possible.  Of  the  Atlantic  cities  which  compete  for  this  trade 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  are  nearest  to  the  producer,  but  New  York  and 
Boston  are  nearest  to  the  foreign  market.  Much  is  shipped  to  each  of  these  cities 
for  home  consumption,  but  the  major  part  of  all  that  they  receive  is  destined  to  a 
foreign  market.  Some  of  it  passes  from  Western  towns  on  through  bills  of  lading 
to  foreign  ports,  but  the  most  of  it  is  consigned  to  the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic 
cities  and  is  reshipped  by  them.  Except  at  Boston  it  has  been  found  impracti- 
cable to  distinguisn  between  that  intended  for  home  consumption  and  that  for 
foreign  shipment;  and,  therefore,  no  discrimination  in  freight  charge  is  attempted, 
but  all  is  charged  as  if  destined  to  a  foreign  market.  "Snt  when  so  treated  the 
Atlantic  cities  become  merely  so  many  points  on  so  many  through  routes  between 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  Euroi)ean  ports,  and  the  charge  on  shipments 
must  regard  the  whole  lines  and  not  parts  of  them  merely.  On  these  several 
through  lines,  competing  for  the  same  business  between  the  same  American  towns 
and  the  foreign  ports,  the  whole  charges,  if  the  routes  are  equally  favorable,  must 
be  substantially  the  same,  or  the  one  giving  the  best  rates  would  obtain  the 
business.  The  question  of  ocean  rates  must,  therefore,  have  an  importuit  bearing 
on  the  inland  rates. 

* 'Attempts  by  agreement  or  otherwise  to  counteract  this  law  of  competition 
would  be  of  little  avail  and  of  no  avail  whatever  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
All  the  leading  articles  of  Eastern-bound  freight  would  be  affected  by  this  prin- 
ciple, and  this  would  be  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  as  to  govern  the  charges 
on  all.''* 

The  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  is  steadilv  growing;  consequently  "  the  influ- 
ence of  the  foreign  market  ujKtn  the  internal  grain  trade  of  the  Umted  States  is 
becoming  constantly  greater.  While  the  domestic  consumption  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, it  is  not  growing  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  foreign  demand.  From  1867  to  1872 
the  United  States  exported  annually  35.500,000  bushels  of  wheat;  from  1873  to 
1878,  73,400,000  bushels  annually;  from  1879  to  1883, 157,600,000  bushels  annually. 
After  this  period  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  exported,  the  exports 
amounting  to  only  122,400,000  bushels  from  1884  to  1888,  and  144,400,000  bushels 
from  1889  to  1893;  but  during  the  last  half  decade  (1894  to  1898)  the  export 
reached  the  annual  total  of  159,600,000  bushels  of  wheat.  During  these  six 
periods  the  export  of  wheat  was  15.58, 24.59, 34.91, 27.74,  28.86,  and  34.96  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  total  production,  the  proportion  for  these  half-decennial 
periods  varying  between  less  than  a  sixth  to  over  a  third  of  the  total  crop.''^ 

ORIENTAL  OUTLETS  FOR  OUR  SURPLUS  CEREALS. 

Recently  the  surplus  grain  of  the  Northwest  and  Pacific  Coast  States  has  found 
a  newly  opening  market  in  the  Orient.  Most  of  the  cereals  shipi>ed  from  Pacific 
ports,  however,  still  go  to  Euroi)e. 

About  half  of  the  wheat  flour  shipped  from  San  Francisco  goes  to  the  oriental 
countries  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  fiast  Indies,  and  the  greater  portion  of  wheat 
and  barley  still  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Those  who  rely  on  rice-eating  peoples,  or  x)eoples  consuming  cheaper  grains 
than  wheat,  for  a  future  eidargement  of  our  wheat  market,  especially  m  the 
oriental  countries,  may  well  ponder  the  following  facts  and  conditions: 

'*  The  fact  that  even  in  these  famine  tiines  wheat  is  exported  has  also  been 
misunderstood,  and  the  government  of  India  has  been  blamed  for  allowing  it. 


>  New  York  Commerce  Commission,  pp.  44, 4fi,  46. 
9  January  Smnmaxy  of  Conmierce  and  finance,  p.  1995. 
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The  explanation,  however,  is  a  simple  one.  Wheat  in  India  is  a  luxury  as  com- 
pared with  the  cheax)er  grains  used  by  the  people.  The  good  price  obtained  by 
exporting  wheat  gives  the  farmers  more  money,  and  hence  the  x)ossibilitv  of  a 
larger  supply  of  the  cheaper  grains  by  importation.  To  forbid  the  natural  laws 
of  trade  to  work  would  be  addinp;  to  the  distress  of  the  counti*y,  and  only  igno- 
rance of  India's  economic  conditions  makes  the  demand  for  government  interfer- 
ence. The  wheat  that  goes  out  of  the  famine  area  brings  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
cheaper  grain  better  suited  to  the  means  of  the  people  in  their  impoverished 
condition." 

A  more  optimistic  view  of  this  market  is  presented  from  the  side  of  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  consumers,  with  whom  famines  are  rarely  known  and  whose  pur- 
chasing power  is  apx>arently  much  Greater  than  that  of  the  i)eople  of  India.  On 
this  BUDject  says  President  J.  J.  Hill: 

"  The  wheat  product  of  the  world  is  about  2,500,000,000  bushels.  In  this 
countiy  we  consume  about  5^  bushels  per  capita.  The  average  of  the  world 
using  wheat  for  bread  is  about  4^  or  a  little  less  than  4i  bushels  per  capita. 
About  one-third  the  population  of  the  world  eats  wheat  for  bread  ana  food,  and 
about  1,000,000.000  do  not.  Now  we  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  a  great  many  of 
these  1,000,000,000  whom  we  do  not  roach  at  present.  In  a  small  way  the  people 
of  China  and  Japan  have  begun  to  buy  our  flour.  Last  year  I  think  what  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,600,000  barrels  of  flour,  or  what  would  represent 
12,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  found  a  market  in  China  and  Japan.  But  there  has 
been  in  the  last  12  months  difficulty  in  finding  ships  to  carry  put  one-fourth,  and 
I  almost  say  one-eighth,  of  what  would  sell,  or  what  the  Western  millers  had 
orders  for.  A  Western  miller  in  Seattle  told  me  that  he  could  have  sold  1,200 
barrels  a  day  if  he  could  have  found  room  on  ships  to  carry  the  stuff  to  market. 
But  he  could  not  find  room,  on  the  average,  for  100  barrels  a  day.    *    *    * 

''  I  have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  I  know  that  at  the 
present  time  the  people  in  the  Orient  who  are  using  flour  can  only  get  enough  for 
making  pastry,  and  have  not  enough  to  supply  the  people  who  want  it.  Actually 
considering  the  number  of  people  who  are  there,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  compre- 
hend the  extent  to  which  their  wants  would  carry  them  or  the  quantity  of  rood 
they  eat.  If  in  place  of  the  four  bushels  and  a  half,  which  is  the  average  of  the 
wheat-consuming  people  of  the  world,  those  Chinamen  would  only  take  1  bushel, 
that  would  only  give  them  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour  a  week,  but 
it  would  take  ^,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  supply  them. 

'*I  have  been  asked  this  question  in  regard  to  Chinamen:  'How  can  people 
working  at  from  10  to  30  cents  a  day  buy  flour?  How  can  they  afford  to  buy 
flour  and  eat  it  as  food? '  There  are  400,000,000  people.  If  they  should  spend  per 
capita  1  cent  a  day,  it  would  take  $4,(JK)0,000  ^r  day  to  pay  the  bill,  or  nearly 
$1,500,000,000  a  year,  and  we  could  not  find  the  stuff  to  supply  them.  We  could 
not  produce  it.  We  could  not  produce  enough  food  to  sell  to  give  them  equal  to 
1  cent  per  day  x>er  capita.  Now  that  is  a  market  that  is  capable  of  expansion. 
That  market  may  be  expanded. 

'*  What  is  necessary  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  that  Eastern  market?  I  answer 
you,  there  is  nothing  necessary  except  to  provide  the  means  to  carry  our  products 
to  that  market  at  a  fair  price.    Nothing  more.  *' ' 

There  is  in  this  outlet  for  our  surplus  wheat  the  ];x>ssibility  of  raising  the  level 
of  prices  to  producers.  There  are  those  who  see  no  other  outlook  for  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  prices  than  this  oriental  demand.  But  the  possibility  of  competi- 
tion from  the  advent  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  must  not  be  overlooked. 

3.  COMMERCIAL  CHARGES  IN  FOREIGN  WHEAT  TRADE. 

The  items  of  exi)en8e  in  distribution  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — transpor- 
tation and  commercial.  The  latter  items  include  all  charges  made  for  bnymg, 
selling,  and  performing  other  attendant  services  of  such  character  in  the  commer- 
cial course  of  transit  from  producer  to  consumer.  Knowing  what  the  producer 
and  the  transporters  get,  we  may  without  difficulty  approximate  the  share  that 
goes  to  the  speculative  trade  for  its  services. 

The  price  of  winter  wheat  from  Elansas  laid  down  at  the  mill  in  Liverpool  on 
December,  1898,  was  90.9  cents  jyer  bushel.  The  average  Kansas  farm  value  for 
that  year  and  that  date  was  50  cents  per  bushel.  We  assume  that  tlie  relation  of 
farm  prices  and  foreign  prices  remained  practically  constant  for  the  next  2 
weeks,  which  was  actually  the  case,  if  Chicago  spot  prices  be  taken  as  the  crite- 
rion of  constancy.  The  difference  between  the  KJEmsas  farm  price  and  the  Liver- 
pool pric!e  is  40.6  cents.  The  railway  rate  from  Kansas  points  to  Chicago  we  take 
at  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  was  20.6  cents  for 

>  Tri-Btate  Grain  Gpowers'  Convention,  pp.  160-161, 
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the  month  of  December,  1898.    That  wonld  leave  5.3  cents  per  bimhel  for  all  com- 
mercial charges  of  every  kind. 
Tabtdating  the  result  by  items,  we  have: 

(1 )  Qross  cost  to  foreign  consumer $0. 909 

(2)  Distributive  charges  for  freight A $0,356 

(3)  Price  paid  producer 50 

.856 

Balance  to  commercial  agencies    .  _ 053 

We  may  apportion  this  result  as  follows; 

( 1 )  Consumer's  cost $0. 909,  or  100  -per  cent 

(2)  Combined  exx)en8es  of  distribution 409,  or  46  per  cent 

(3)  Price  paid  producer 500,  or   55percent 

The  commercial  charges  alone  amount  to  5.8  per  cent  of  the  value  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  b'ansx)ortation  charges  amount  to  39.2  per  cent  of  the  value  to  the 
consumer. 

The  following  quotations  give  for  a  series  of  19  years,  1880-81  to  1898-99,  the 
average  spot  price  of  No.  1  white  wheat  at  San  Francisco  and  the  average  ocean 
rates  in  iron  wheat  ships  from  San  Francisco  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  northern  Europe: 


Year. 


1897-98. 
1896-97. 
1895-96. 
1894.95 
1893-M 
1892-98. 
1891-92. 
1890-91. 
188»^. 


Average 

Average 

price  per 

rate  per 

cental. 

ton. 

SI. 145 

96.50 

1.472 

7.00 

1.267 

5.93 

1.014 

6.62 

.875 

6.75 

1.012 

6.89 

1.277 

5.66 

1.636 

7.77 

1.462 

10.48 

1.286 

9.31 

Year. 


li 

1887-88 

1886-87 

1885-86 

1884-«5 

1883-84 

1882-83 

1881-82 

1880-81 


Average 
price  per 
cental. 


$1,343 
1.402 
1.523 
1.485 
1.318 
1.646 
1.735 
1.60 
1.128 


Average 

rate  per 

ton. 


S8.14 

7.04 
8.12 
9.50 
8.66 
11.68 
16.81 
18.2s> 


Evidently  in  this  case  the  producer  gets  but  little  less  than  he  did  in  1880-81; 
there  is  a  fall  of  20  per  cent  compared  with  the  price  of  1898-99,  on  the  average. 
But  in  freight  rates  to  Europe  there  has  been  a  decline  of  64  per  cent.  This  lower 
rate  has  probably  kept  farm  prices  up  by  enlarging  European  consumption  through 
reduced  cost  to  consumers. 

We  may  examine  this  result  a  little  more  closely.  The  ocean  rates  on  cereals 
for  foreign  markets  have  declined  far  more  rapidly  than  the  prices  of  these  cereals 
in  the  past  19  years.  The  average  spot  price  of  No.  1  white  wneat  at  San  Francisco 
in  1880^1  was  S1.42J  per  cental,  or  87.8  cents  per  bushel.  The  highest  average  in 
this  period  of  19  years  was  $1.73i  per  cental,  or  $1.04  per  bushel  (1894-95).  This 
illustrates  the  range  of  prices.  Though  prices  have  snown  a  tendency  to  decline, 
yet  the  decline  has  been  followed  by  a  lecovery  of  nearljr  all  lost  ground. 

Now,  take  the  average  ratespaid  for  wheat  m  iron  ships  for  spot  engagements 
free  on  board  for  the  tfnited  Kingdom,  Havre,  or  Antwerp  from  San  Francisco 
for  the  same  wheat  and  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  rate  per  ton  in  1880-81 
was  $18.25;  in  1898-99  it  was  $6.50  per  ton.  Tnis  is  a  decline  of  about  64  per  cent. 
Put  in  another  way,  19  years  ago  the  transportation  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  from 
San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  by  water  added  55  cents  to  the  cost  at  San  Francisco; 
to-day  a  quicker  service  is  done  for  19^  cents.  The  fall  in  this,  the  principal  part 
of  the  distributive  expenses,  is  equal  to  64  per  cent,  while  the  price  at  the  primary 
market  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  remained  practically  the  same.  The  producer 
has  gained,  but  the  foreig^n  consumer  is  the  chief  beneficiary  of  this  reduction 
from  55  to  19^  cents  in  freight. 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the  value  at  sea- 
board on  the  Pacific  goes  to  the  distributive  agencies.  The  reason  is  that  capital 
competes  more  freely  upon  the  seas  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  aJso  evident  that  the 
producer  gets  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  value  to  consumer.  If  we 
regard  the  foreign  value  of  this  as  equal  to  the  primary  market  price  plus  the  sea 
freight,  then  in  1880-81  the  primary  market  price  was  66  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
value;  in  1898-99  it  was  70  per  cent  of  the  value  on  board  snip  at  Liverpool,  Havre, 
or  Antwerp.  This  measures  the  producer's  share  of  gain  from  improved  facilities 
and  reduced  rates  of  transportation.  It  is  small  compared  with  the  part  that  has 
gone  to  the  consumer— so  small,  indeed,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  production. 
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4.  FARM  PRICES.  FOREIGN  PRICES,  AND  FREIGHT  RATES. 

There  is  Htill,  or  has  lately  been,  a  general  feeling  among  prodncers  that  the  sys- 
tem of  distribution  is  so  organized  and  operated  as  to  tax  the  prodncer  and  con- 
sumer in  the  interest  of  the  distributers.  •  The  distributing  expenses,  as  previously 
stated,  are  composed  of  two  classes  of  charges — the  carrying  and  the  commercial 
charges.  We  leave  out  of  account  the  charges  for  storage  or  maintenance  of 
quality. 

We  give  below  the  farm  prices  of  wheat  in  niinois  for  a  series  of  years,  as  fur- 
nished bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Illinois  farm  prices  of  wheat  are 
presumably  nearer  to  Chicago  prices  than  those  of  other  wheat-growing  States. 
We  then  give  the  average  prices  of  wheat  in  England  for  corresponding  years. 
By  comparing  these  two  series  of  prices  we  get  the  difference,  year  by  year, 
between  the  farm  value  of  wheat  in  Illinois  and  the  consumer's  value  in  England. 
This  series  of  differences  in  prices  we  then  comnare  with  the  freight  rates  between 
Chicago  and  Liverpool .  in  cents  per  bushel.  Tne  result  is  that  wnile  in  the  earlier 
part  or  this  period  of  17  years  (1880-1897)  the  difference  between  the  farm  value 
and  the  foreign  value  exceeded  the  freight  considerably,  in  the  greater  x)ortion  of 
the  period  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

Comixirison  offann  prices,  foreign  pricea,  and  freight  rates  per  bushel j  1881-1898, 


Yfur. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Price  of 

Farm 

wheat  in 

price  in 
Illinois.^ 

England.1 

tl.37| 

fl.22 

1.36] 
1.26i 

.86 
.92 

1.08 

.63 

.99 

.81 

.94 

.69 

.98 

.70 

.96 
.90} 

.98 
.70 

Differ- 
ence. 


to.  151 
.fiOl 
.34i 
.451 
.181 
.251 
.281 


Freight, 
Chicago 
to  Liver- 
pool.! 


21.88 
26.57 
17.66 
22.03 
20.92 
20.94 
23.75 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


I 


Price  of 
wheat  in 
England.! 


•0.95i 

I.IU 

.91 

.79 

.681 


Farm  ; 
price  in  I 
niinois.) 


Differ- 


Freight, 
Chicago 
to  Liver- 
pool (per 
buHhel).! 


'.781  I 
.90! 


10.87 

.86  1 
.63  I 
.51 
.45  I 
.53, 
.74] 
.89 
.60  I. 


10.06^  I 
.26*  ■ 
.28 
.28 
.231 
.16i 
.041 
.OU 


19.12 
24.45 
19.72 
20.46 
19.50 
19.20 
20.10 
20.16 
20.61 


!  Grain  trade  of  the  United  States.  Januarv,  1900.  p.  2066. 

X Statistician's  Report,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1895,  p.  69. 

These  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  are  probably  higher  than  the 
actual  rates  at  which  the  wheat  was  carrieu.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  given 
above  suggest  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  difference  between  the  farm  prices 
and  the  prices  at  the  foreign  centers  of  consumption  to  approximate  to  the  level 
of  freight  rates;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  farm  value  of  wheat  in  Illi- 
nois, which  is  nearest  to  the  Chicago  price,  and  the  value  in  England,  which  is  the 
consumer's  value  there,  tends  to  disappear  altogether;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
cost  of  distribution  speculative  services  and  all  other  purely  commercial  services 
tend  to  be  performed  on  a  steadiljr  narrowing  margin,  and  the  transport  charges 
tend  to  make  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  difference  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign prices  of  wheat.  This  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  in  the  leading  grain- 
dealing  centers  the  commercial  charges  tend  to  decrease,  partly  because  there  is 
Greater  concentration  and  fewer  firms,  partly  because  keen  competition  among 
dealers  has  eliminated  the  less  capable  ones,  leaving  the  field  for  export  trade  to 
relatively  fewer  firms,  but  mainly  because  the  smaller  number  of  finns  now  do  a 
larger  volume  of  business  at  a  lower  rate,  but  with  a  greater  net  profit  than  if  the 
same  volume  were  divided  up  among  five  times  as  many  firms. 

If  the  physical  services  of  transportation,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  here,  tend  to 
absorb  a  growing  proportion  of  the  difference  between  producer's  and  consumer's 
values,  then  labor  and  machinery  (railroads,  steamships,  elevators,  and  the  labor 
employed  thereon)  are  (1)  the  reeiduarv  beneficiaries  of  the  main  tendencies  in 
the  distributive  system,  along  with  (2)  the  foreign  consumer  and  (3)  the  producer. 

A  comparison  of  averages  bears  out  this  assumption.  The  average  oifference 
between  the  Illinois  price  and  the  English  price  for  1881-1890  was  24.87  cents  per 
bushel;  for  1888-1897  the  difference  was  16.02  cents.  This  indicates  a  diminish- 
ing difference.  But  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  shows  that  during  the  former 
period  rates  averaged  21.70  cents,  but  during  the  latter  20.74  cents;  that  is,  the 
average  freight  rate  is  quite  constant,  and  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  distribution  seems,  tnerefore,  to  have  fallen  upon  commercial  agencies. 

What  proportion  of  the  wholesale  price  at  Chicago  has  it  cost  to  get  our  wheat 
surplus  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool? 
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In  a  rough  way  this  can  be  answered.  The  wholesale  price  at  Chicago  about 
December  1  is,  approximately,  equivalent  to  the  farm  price  paid  the  producer 
plus  freight  to  Chicago.  The  average  yearly  wholesale  price  at  Chicago  may  be 
very  different.    It  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  December  price. 

Whatever  the  difference  may  be  between  the  December  price  and  the  yearly 
average  price,  it  is  still  true  that  the  yearly  average  holds  good,  aproximately, 
as  an  index  of  the  level  of  prices  for  that  year.  On  this  basis  we  have  made  the 
following  comparison  of  yearly  prioes  of  wheat  at  Chicago  from  1880  to  1898, 
inclusive,  with  the  freight  rates  on  that  commodity  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool 
for  the  corresponding  years: 

Per  cent  of  Chicago  price  of  wheat  required  to  tramtport  same  from  Chicago  to 

Liverpool, 


Year. 


Chicago 
price. 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 


Freight  to  ,  Freight  in 
Liverpool    per  cent  of 
(cents  per     Chicago 
Dushei).*        price. 


Freight  to 

Freight  in 

Chicago 

Liverpool 

per  cent  of 

price. 

(cents  per 

Chicago  • 

price. 

10.895 

19.12 

21.2 

.97 

24.45 

25.2 

.798 

19.72 

24.6 

.678 

20.46 

30.2 

.671 

19.60 

84.1 

.625 

19.20 

30.7 

.625 

20.10 

32.1 

.857 

20.16 

23.9 

«.735 

20.61 

28 

1  Per  bushel  by  rail  to  seaboard  and  thence  by  steamer. 

s  Price  of  1898  exceptional  on  account  of  Leiter  "  comer,"  hence  the  average  for  the  six  months, 
July-December,  is  taken. 

-The  proportion  of  the  price  that  goes  for  freight  charge  tends  to  increase  as  the 
price  falls.  The  price  of  wheat  has  declined,  hence  the  per  cent  of  the  price 
reauired  for  freight  alone  tends  to  increase.  Hence  the  producer's  proportion  is 
reduced  with  the  increase  of  the  proportion  that  goes  for  freight. 

The  percentage  of  the  consumer's  cost  of  wheat  that  goes  to  farm  price,  to 
freight  to  primary  market  (Chicago),  and  to  foreign  carriage  (Liverpool)  is 
shown  in  the  following  calculation: 


1884.     , 

1889. 

1894. 

1897. 

Farm  prices 

•0.645  1 
.182  1 
.265  1 

90.696 
.167 
.237 

•0.491 
.080 
.95 

•0.763 

Coffl  of  con^^entratlon  at  Chicago r  - , ,  r  - 

.049 

Chicago  to  Liverpool  (by  rail  to  New  York) 

.20 

Total  cost  to  consumer,  including  freight  from  farm  to 
foreign  market .... 

1.092  1 

1.102 

.766 

1.012 

(1)  Proportion  of  farm  price  to  total  cost 

Per  cent.  \ 
58.9 

16.7  1 
24.2  1 

Percent. 
63.8 

16.1 
21.5 

Percent. 
64.1 

10.4 
25.4 

Percent. 
75.2 

(2)  Proportion  of  cost  of  concentration  at  Chicago  to  total 
cost 

4.8 

(8)  Proportion  of  freight,  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  to  total  cost. . 

20 

Comparison  of  farm  prices  and  export  prices  of  wheat,  1879-1898.  * 


Year. 

Average 
export 
pilce. 

Average 
farm 
price 

(Minne- 
sota). 

Differ- 
ence. 

Year. 

Average 
export 
price. 

Average 
farm 
price 

(Minne- 
sota). 

Differ- 
ence. 

1881-^ 

$1.19 
1.13 
1.07 
.862 
.87 
.89 
.853 
.897 
.832 

•1.06 
.82 
.80 
.50 
.70 
.61 
.69 
.92 
.71 

CenU, 
13 
31 
27 
36.2 
17 
28 
26.3 
2.3 
12.2 

1890^1       

•0.983 
1.08 
.80 
.672 
.576 
.654 
.758 
.983 

•0.81 
.78 
.61 
.51 
«.49 
.44 
.68 

-77 

Cents. 
12  3 

1882-83  

1891-92 

25 

1883-84 

1892-93 

19 

1884-85 

1893-94  

16.2 

1886-86 

1894-95  

8.6 

1886-87 

1896-96 

21.4 

1887-88 

1896-97 

7.3 

1888-89 

1897-98 

21.3 

188»-90 

1  statistician's  Report,  Deparcment  of  Agriculture,  1895,  pp.  69  to  93-94. 
s  Yearbook,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898,  p.  692,  from  1894-95  to  1896-99. 
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The  difference  between  farm  prices  and  ex^rt  prioes  tends  to  diminish,  as  one 
might  expect,  owing  to  increased  efficiency  m  transportation  from  farm  to  sea- 
boa^. 

FARM   PRICES   AND  LIVERPOOL  PRICES  COMPARED. 

One  other  standpoint  remains  to  be  considered — ^thatof  the  foreign  consumer  in 
his  relation  to  American  farm  prices.  A  comparison  of  farm  prices,  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  wheat,  with  the  price  which. the  foreign  miller  has  to  pay  gives  us  the 
fross  difference  between  what  the  producer  gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays, 
ho  average  Liverpool  prices  for  Kansas  wheat  (red  winter)  on  the  Ist  of  D^em- 
l)er  for  a  series  of  years,  1882-1898,  inclusive,  are  given  below. 


Year. 


1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 


iLiveipooll      Farm      \{^^,^^. 
Ct^tU.  Cent*.  OmU.       I 


sa*)  wheat  ! 

I  December  , 

1,  per 

buHhc'l.a 


1890. 


V2H. 
128.  I  I 
105  ' 
109.  S  I 
112.  li 
1U5  I 
120 

101.4  I 
10«).S 


61.4 

60.4 

60 

44.8 

M.2 

44 

32 

46.4 

32.8 


Year. 


Liverpool 
price  Kaa- 
888  wheat 
December 

1,  per 
bushel.a 


Farm 
price  Kan- 
sas  wheat 
December 

l.per 
buigiiel.6 


Gross  dif- 
ference be- 
tween Uv- 
enxx)!  and 

KansBii 
prices,  per 

bushel. 


1891. 
1892. 
1898. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


( 'fiUiS. 

86.4 
78.6 
76.2 
78.6 
102.6 
-  Ill 
90.0 


73  I 
JV2  I 
42  , 
44 

45 

63 

74 
50 


CniU. 


60.6 
34.4 
36.6 

;«.2 
s:).6 

39.6 

37 

40.6 


a  These  flKiires  have  been  reduceil  to  American  e<|tiivalentH  from  quotHlioiis  furniMhed  by  Mr.  GeorKO 
J.S.Broomnall,  of  the  Liverpool  (^rn  Trade  News,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank  Greene,  edilt»r 
of  Bradstreet's,  New  York. 

6  Farm  prices  are  taken  from  the  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  average  difference  between  the  Liverpool  price  and  the  Kansas  price  for 
the  6  years  1898-1898,  inclusive,  was  86.6  cents  per  bushel.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  just  about  equal  to  the  railwav  and  water  rate  through  from  the  Kansas 
wheat  nelds  to  the  Liverpool  market  by  way  of  Chicago.  The  rate  from  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  to  Chicago  on  wheat  is  on  the  average  15  cents  per  bushel  (Beatrice, 
Nebr.,  to  Chicago  is  14.7  cents),  and  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  has  been 
20  on  the  average  for  the  past  6  years  up  to  1899 — that  is,  85  cents  covers  freight 
through  from  producer  to  consumer,  leaving  the  margin  of  1.6  cents  for  other 
expenses.  Thus  nearly  the  whole  difference  oetween  the  farm  price  and  the  Liv- 
erpool price  is  accounted  for  in  freight.    Commercial  charges  are  relatively  light. 

5.  FARM  PRICES  AND  OCEAN  RATES  OF  WHEAT. 

The  tendency  of  ocean  rates  compared  with  farm  prices  for  14  years,  from  1885 
to  1898,  is  an  instructive  phase  of  this  question.  It  appears  that  ocean  rates  on 
wheat  declined  most  between  the  years  1880  and  1885.  That  was  the  period  of 
violent  competition  and  of  rapid  increase  of  can*ying  capacity  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  With  1885  these  unsettled  conditions  had  become  more 
stable,  and  a  new  period  began  during  which  ocean  rates  were  maintained  fairly 
well  throughout  each  year,  except  at  times  when  rail-rate  disturbances  extended 
to  the  steamship  companies.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  December  ocean  rates 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  on  wheat  from  1885  to  1898  represent  the  tendency 
which  has  pervaded  the  movement  of  wheat  from  domestic  to  foreign  seaports. 

The  rates  as  given  below  are  from  the  Treasury's  summary  of  January,  1900,  in 
the  account  of  the  grain  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Freight  rates  on  wheat  from  Neiv  ITork  to  TAverjwol,  1880-1898. 
[In  cents  per  bushel.] 


1880 
1885 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


January. 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

7 

7.62 

12 

11.90 

9 

10.12 

9.30 

5.32 

7.30 

8.88 

5.60 

5 

11.13 

10.75 

8 

4 

4.18 

4.75 

7.2.') 

4.76 

3 

3 

8.25 

4 

9 

6.38 

7.50 

3.75 

4.88 

4 

3 

8.25 

2.75 

2.63 

3.76 

5.88 

6.25 

4.75 

4.63 

4.25 

2.38 

3.50 

3.38 

3.88 

4.37 

3.88 

3.50 

2.25 

6.12 

4.50 

8.25 

8.88 

4.12 

4 

5.88 

5.25 

6.25 

4.48 

8.88 

3.78 

6.50 

6.25 

6.  as 

7.50 

8.75 

5.88 
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Freight  rates  on  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liverpooly  ISSO-lSOS — Continued. 

[In  cents  per  bushel.] 


Year. 


I 


1880 
1885 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 


July. 


14.60 
4.76 
4.25 
4 

5.50 
6.50 
2.88 
8.25 
4 

5.88 
3.S8 


August. 

Septem- 

October. 

Novem- 
ber. 

14.76 

11.38 

12.30 

15.12 

5.ao 

7.72 

5.70 

5.12 

2 

1.38 

.38 

4.50 

6 

8.63 

11.13 

11.60 

4.25 

4 

6 

4.88 

7.18 

4.38 

5.25 

6 

1.63 

1.75 

2.25 

5.68 

8.88 

4.75 

5.62 

6.62 

5.25 

8 

9.88 

10.38 

6.63 

7.50 

9 

8.75 

4 

6.38 

9.38 

10.50 

Decem- 
ber. 


14.62- 
6.48 
5 
8.75 


5.88 

5.88 

6.38 

7.12 

8 

8.50 


On  this  basis  of  the  December  (1885)  rate  of  6.48  cents  ^er  bushel,  we  find  that 
for  3  other  years  the  rate  was  considerably  lower  than  this.  For  1  year  (1895)  it 
was  a  trifle  lower,  and  for  the  other  4  years  it  was  decidedly  higher  than  the  rate 
of  1885. 

The  tendency  in  ocean  rates  appears  to  have  been  upward  rather  than  down- 
ward dnring  this  period. 

Comparing  this  trend  of  rates  on  wheat  with  the  trend  of  farm  prices  of  wheat, 
we  note  an  opposite  movement  in  wheat  prices.  From  1885  to  1898  the  tendency 
of  farm  prices  of  wheat  has  been  in  the  long  run  decidedly  downward.  In  10  out 
of  these  14  years  the  price,  December  1,  was  below  that  of  1885,  when  it  was  77.1 
cents  per  bushel.    In  4  of  these  14  years  the  price  was  above  that  of  1885. 

The  following  diagram  lays  these  two  tendencies  side  by  side  for  comparison. 
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The  simple  truth  they  convey  is  this:  From  1885  to  1898  the  general  course  of 
farm  prices  of  wheat  in  the  united  States  was  more  or  less  steadily  downward 
toward  a  lower  and  lower  level,  while  on  the  contrary  the  course  of  ocean 
freights  on  wheat  for  New  York  to  Liverpool,  though  declining  at  first,  on  the 
whole  shows  a  tendency  toward  recovery,  and  in  more  recent  years  to  rise  toward 
a  higher  level  of  charges  than  prevailed  in  1885. 

The  net  results,  as  shown  in  the  dia^am,  is  that  the  prices  in  question  have 
fallen  2^6  per  cent,  and  that  the  rates  m  question  have  risen  31  per  cent. 
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VII.~THE  ITNAKOIEKINO  OF  THE    GRAIN  MOVEMENT,  PAST 

AND  PRESENT.' 

The  banker  in  a  western  reserre  city  is  now  scarcely  called  n^n  at  all  to  8nx>- 
ply  capital  with  which  to  move  the  grain  crops.  Broadly  speaking,  the  country, 
meaning  by  that  term  the  chief  grain-growing  region,  excludmg  the  reserve  cities, 
now  has  enongh  capital  of  its  own  to  move  the  cereals  from  first  hands  and  to  start 
them  well  along  in  commercial  channels.  Whereas  formerly  the  country  was  a 
borrower  to  a  large  extent  in  the  city,  beginning  with  the  time  the  grain  started 
moving  from  producers'  hands  and  continuing  until  i,he  bulk  of  that  proportion 
of  the  crop  which  is  sold  into  commercial  channels  was  out  of  first  nands, 
recently — especially  in  the  last  2  years — ^the  country  has  acarcely  borrowed  a 
dollar  in  the  city  for  this  primary  ^in  movement!  Thij  financial  independence 
of  the  country  is  due  first  and  pnncipidly  to  a  great  accumulation  of  capital  of 
late  in  the  chief  grain-growing  regions.  A  secondary  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  improved  macninery  with  which  the  crop  movement  is  accomplished,  this 
consistmg  in  greater  emcacy  of  transportation  lines,  notably  lower  freight  rates 
and  a  higher  organization  of  the  gram-handling  interests,  so  that  now,  m  many 
instances,  one  single  agency  takes  tne  grain  from  first  hands  and  carries  it  through 
to  Europe  or  to  the  mill. 

1.  THE  FINANCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  CROP  MOVEMENT. 

The  financial  side  of  the  crop  movement,  in  its  simplest  terms,  is  this:  A  is  the 
** elevator  man'*  or  warehouse  man  at  a  country  town.  When  wheat  begins 
coming  in  from  the  farms  after  harvest  he  buys  it  and  puts  it  in  his  warehouse, 
paying  for  it  with  his  own  capital.  The  moment  the  grain  is  in  his  warehouse  it 
becomes  a  tiptop  cash  collateral  on  which  he  can  borrow  close  up  to  the  cost  price 
from  the  country  banker,  giving  the  banker  warehouse  receipts  on  the  grain  as 
security.  When  a  quantity  of  wheat  has  accumulated  in  the  warehouse  A  begins 
shipping  it  to  his  commission  man  in  Chicago,  say.  When  a  car  is  loaded  A  draws 
a  sight  draft  on  the  commission  house  for  an  amount  fairly  well  up  to  the  cost  of 
the  ^ain,  attaches  the  bill  of  lading,  and  deposits  the  draft  in  the  country  bank, 
receiving  credit  for  it  as  a  cash  item. 

The  country  banker  treats  the  draft  as  a  cash  item,  sending  it  through  to  his 
Chicago  correspondent,  who  collects  and  ^ves  Mm  credit  for  it.  The  wheat  goes 
into  a  warehouse  in  Chicago  and  is  a^am  available  for  a  loan  well  up  to  the 
market  price.  If  the  Chicago  factor  sells  it  for  export,  his  draft  against  the  ship- 
ment, with  bills  of  lading  attached,  is  taken  by  his  oanker  as  cash  at  current  rates 
of  exchange,  the  rates,  or  course,  including  interest  on  the  money  until  the  draft 
is  x>Aid  at  Liverpool  or  Antwerp  or  wherever  the  grain  is  consigned.  This  is  the 
elemental  form  of  a  transaction  which  is  varied  almost  endlessly  in  details.  The 
imx)ortant  fact  1b  that  the  grain  is  a  cash  collateral  in  every  position  which  will 
I)ermit  of  its  being  insured  and  of  its  ownership  being  represented  by  some  regular 
negotiable  instrument,  such  as  a  warehouse  receipt  or  Dill  of  lading.  Sometimes 
with  a  very  small  capital  A  will  handle  a  very  large  amount  of  'grain,  shipping 
it  out  daily  as  fast  as  he  takes  it  in  and  drawing  against  the  shipments,  his  own 
capital  representing  simply  the  comparatively  narrow  margin  between  the  cost 
price  and  the  loan  or  credit  price.  The  capital  of  A*s  banker  also  goes  far  when 
the  grain  is  handled  rapidly.  A  draws  checks  on  the  bank  for  the  grain  he  buys. 
The  Danker  cashes  the  checks  for  the  grain  during  the  day  and  at  night  remits 
A's  si^ht  drafts,  as  cash  items  for  credit,  to  his  correspondent  at  Omaha,  St.  Paul, 
or  Chicago,  and  at  the  same  time  orders  a  consignment  of  currency  shipped  to 
him.  But  much  of  the  money  paid  by  A  for  grain  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
bank,  or,  if  withdrawn,  immediately  returns.  The  farmer  dex)osits  the  check  or 
uses  it  to  pay  a  note  held  by  the  bank  or  to  pay  bills  due  the  town  merchants, 
who  in  turn  deposit  at  the  bank.  There  is  no  break  in  the  chain.  The  time 
when  money  begins  to  move  from  the  city  to  the  country  to  pay  for  grain  is,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  exactly  the  time  when  money  begins  to  be  more  plentiful  in 
the  country,  when  bills  and  notes  are  paid  and  deposits  begin  to  increase  in  the 
country  bank,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  movement  of  deposits  is  governed  by  the 
crop  movement. 

I  Prepared  by  Mr.  Will  Payne,  financial  c'ditor  of  the  Chicago  Econoniittu 
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2.  BANK  DEPOSITS  AND  CROP  VALUES. 

The  crop  movement  now  makes  much  less  impression  upon  finance  than  for- 
merly, because  the  banking  x)ower  of  the  countrjr  has  increased  vastly  more  rap- 
idly than  the  demand  upon  it  in  this  particular  Ime.  There  has  been  no  increase 
in  cereal  production  in  the  United  States  in  20  years — ^that  is,  as  measured  in 
vsflue.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  permanent  increase  in  the  production  of 
com  in  the  last  5  years.  There  does  not  apx)ear  to  have  been  a  permanent  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  small  grains,  and  a  decline  in  price  has  offset  the  increased 
com  production*  The  best  measure  of  the  value  of  the  cereal  crops  is  doubtless 
the  average  farm  price  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  best 
indication  of  the  oanking  power  of  the  country  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
individual  deposits  held  by  national  banks,  as  reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Tne  following  table  shows  the  avera^  value  of  the  crojM  of  wheat, 
com,  and  oats  in  the  United  States  in  5-vear  periods  covering  the  last  20  years, 
and  the  average  individual  deposits  of  the  national  banks  in  the  same  series  of 
years,  both  in  nullions  of  doUimi: 


18a>-1884. 

1885-1889. 

1890-1894. 

1895-1899. 

418 
704 
175 

325 
6S8 

187 

322 

876 
218 

338 

548 

162 

1,2»7 
1,082 

1,145 
1,302 

1,211 
1,638 

1,04R 

1,951 

Wheat 

Corn 

Gate 

Total 

Deposits 

The  task  of  moving  the  crops  is  no  greater  now  than  20  years  ago.  Meantime 
the  banking  power  has  at  least  doubled  The  Comptroller's  last  report  showed 
that  national  banks  in  the  United  States  had  assets  aggregating  about  48  per  cent 
the  total  of  all  banks,  and  in  the  chief  grain  States  the  proportion  was  about 
50  ];>er"cent.  The  State  and  private  banks  together  have  probaoly  shown  about  as 
large  an  increase  in  deposits  in  20  years  as  the  national  banks. 

From  60  to  65  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat  and  com  in  the  United  States  is  raised 
in  12  central  Western  States.  In  these  States  is  produced  nearly  all  that  surplus 
which  finds  its  way  into  general  commercial  channels,  and  it  is  in  these  States  that 
the  demand  for  money  for  crop  moving  is  most  felt.  The  chief  wheat  States  are 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri.  Of  these.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri , 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska  are  the  chief  com  States.  The  following  table  shows  the 
production,  amount  sold  by  the  farmer  to  March  1  following  the  harvest  given,  with 
estimated  values  based  on  the  Agricultural  Dei)artment*8  average  farm  price  for 
the  United  States: 

Wheat  crop  in  1£  Western  States  of  chief  production,  with  values,  amount  remaining  on  the 
farm  march  i,  and  amount  sold  off  the  farm  from  harvest  to  March  i,  in  miuions  of 
bushels  and  millions  of  dollars. 


Year. 

Crop. 

Value. 

On  farm 
Mar.  1. 

Value  of 
same. 

SoIdofT 
the  farm. 

Value  of 
same. 

1890 

268 
440 
365 
252 
820 
321 
278 
326 
460 
348 

222 
369 
228 
136 
167 
163 
202 
263 
267 
203 

74 
132 
97 
67 
52 
88 
61 
73 
135 
100 

61 
110 
61 
36 
25 
45 
45 
59 
78 
58 

194 
308 
268 
185 
268 
233 
216 
253 
324 
247 

161 

1891 

259 

1892 

167 

1898 

99 

1894 

132 

1895 

119 

1896 

157 

1897 

205 

1896 

188 

1899 

144 

188 
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Oom  crap  in  seven  Western  Stales  of  chief  production  ^  with  values  in  milliom  of  dollars. 


Year. 


1«» 
1891 
1892 
1B93 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 


Crop. 

Value. 

On  farm 
Mar.l. 

861 

43.'S 

290 

1,816 

684 

M(; 

1.008 

896 

b«0 

1,017 

371 

360 

591 

270 

•207 

1.336 

352 

tW6 

1,586 

341 

861 

1,287 

325 

516 

1,133 

825 

450 

l.:«5 

410 

4W 

Value 
of  Hime. 


147 
222  , 
149 
131  , 
94 

IKl   t 
185 
135 
129  1 


Sold  off 
the  farm. 


570 
770 
628 
656 
8H4 
650 
Tm 
722 
(i8S 
861 


Value 
of  .«amc. 


388 
813 
247 
240 
175 
172 
156 
190 
196 
26- 


Below  will  be  found  the  combined  values  of  the  wheat  and  com  crops  as  esti- 
mated above,  in  millions  of  dollars,  the  value  of  that  portion  of  the  crops  sold  off 
the  farm  up  to  March  1 ,  and  the  individual  deposits  in  national  banks  in  the  12 
States  under  consideration: 


Year, 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
18»4 


Valut» 

wheat 

and  corn. 


658 
904 
624 
507 
427 


Vftln**      Indivld- 
^•i?*       ual  de- 

^il!I"  I  national 
banks. 


farm. 


I 


450 
671 
414 
389 
807 


442 
459 
522 
401 
462 


Yijir. 


Vahio 
'  wheal 
uihI  corn. 


portion  '  "*'  ^^ 
Hold  off 


1895  . 
IK96. 
IM97  . 
1S98. 
1899. 


516 


fami. 


543  , 
589 
593 
614 


posits  in 
national 
banks. 


290 
313 
395 
385 
405 


425 
495 
609 


3.  INCREASE  OP  RURAL  BANKING  POWER. 

So  it  may  be  said,  in  a  very  rough  way,  that  the  banking  power  of  the  chief 
grain  States  was  to  the  crop  movement  10  years  ago  as  4  to  6,  and  is  now  as  7  to  6. 
But  of  the  amount  of  wheat  sold  off  the  farm  only  about  60  per  cent,  roughly 
speaking,  finds  its  way  into  general  commercial  channels.  This  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  with  the  receipts  of  wheat  at  Western  primarv  markets.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  amount  of  wheat  sold  off  the  farm  to  March  1  in  Western  States  of 
chief  production,  as  given  above,  and  the  receipts  of  wheat  at  Western  primary 
markets  from  July  1  to  March  1  in  the  same  crop  years;  al8«>  primary  receipts  for 
the  full  crop  years  ending  June  80.  and  for  the  first  half  or  the  0  months  ending 
December  81,  all  in  millions  of  bushels: 


Year. 


1890-91... 
1891-92... 
1892-98 . . . 
1898-94... 
18»»-96... 
1896-96 . . . 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
1898-99 . . . 
1899-1900. 


Sold  off 
farm  to 
Mar.  1. 

194 

Primarj'  i  Primary 

Primary 

receipts     receipts 
to         .ruly  1  to 

reccipti 
July!  to 

Mar.l.     June  30. 

Dec.  31. 

89  ■           119 

76 

308 

199 

251 

173 

268 

220 

265 

191 

185 

135 

162 

118 

268 

127 

154 

116 

233 

161 

199 

136 

216 

137 

171 

128 

253 

186 

232 

163 

824 

216  j           278 

181 

247 

166    

140 

The  bulk  of  the  small  ffi'ain,  therefore,  comes  to  market  in  the  first  half  of  the 
crop  year,  or  between  the  beginning  of  July  and  the  end  of  December.  The 
movement,  in  fact,  ordinarily  reaches  its  maximum  volume  in  October  and 
November,  but  by  that  time  the  country  has  been  filled  up  with  money,  brought 
in  for  the  earlier  movement,  and  the  demands  upon  the  centers  for  currency  com- 
monly begin  to  slacken,  or,  perhaps,  by  December,  cease  altogether.  The  move- 
ment of  com  to  primary  markets  runs  more  evenly  through  the  year  and  is  less 
important— in  fact,  from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  this  inquiry,  is  scarcely  important 
at  all,  because,  being  a  comparatively  smaller  and  steadier  movement,  it  involves 
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no  exceptional  demands  upon  the  centers  at  certain  seasons.  Western  primary 
receipt8  of  com  in  the  12  months  ending  November  1,  the  com  crop  year,  have 
been  230,  212,  and  190  million  bnshels^  respectively,  in  the.  last  8  years.  Tak- 
ing the  Agncoltnral  Department's  average  farm  price  as  the  measure  of  value, 
Western  primary  receipts  of  wheat  and  of  com  in  the  6  months  ending  December 
31  have  been  as  follows,  in  millions  of  dollars: 


Value,  wheat. 
Value,  com  . . 

Both... 


1S96. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

88 

131 
27 

106 
86 

82 

25 

27 

'        113 

168 

142 

109 

1 

Perhaps  this  is  in  a  general  way  near  enough  to  a  monetary  measure  of  the  thing 
commonly  called  the  Western  crop  movement,  the  value  of  the  other  small  grains 
being  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  wheat.  This,  of  course,  indicates  the 
employment,  first  and  last  during  the  t  months,  of  a  large  amount  of  capital; 
but,  as  heretofore  pointed  out,  the  capital  may  turn  rapidly,  and  in  any  event  the 
employment  of  capital  in  the  crop  movement  is  so  meztricably  blent  with  its 
employment  in  many  other  ways,  and  the  crop  movement,  even  in  the  Western 
States  of  chief  production,  is  so  small  a  piurt  ofthe  whole  that  of  late  it  has  often 
been  impossible  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  crop  movement  in  the  general  financial 
situation.  For  example,  in  1897  and  1898,  although  crops  were  large  and  in  1897 
unusuallv  high  prices  were  realized  and  the  movement  to  primary  markets  was 
on  a  fairly  liberal  scale,  still  the  employment  of  capital  in  moving  the  crops  had 
no  appreciable  effect  ^pon  the  money  market  at  Chicago  in  the  6  months  ending 
December  81.  July,  1897,  opened  with  call  money  at  8  to  8i  per  cent.  By  the  end 
of  the  month  the  rate  had  advanced  nominally  to  3^  and  4  per  cent.  By  the  middle 
of  October  it  was  4  per  cent,  by  the  middle  of  November  3i  a«:ain,  and  by  the 
middle  of  December  3  per  cent.  A  careful  review  of  the  market  during  the  6 
months  makes  one  hesitate  to  attribute  even  this  slight  advance  to  the  crop  move- 
ment. July,  1898,  opened  with  call  money  at  4  ]jer  cent.  By  the  middle  of  July 
some  special  demand  for  funds  in  connection  with  subscriptions  to  the  GK>vem- 
ment  loan  was  noted,  but  at  the  beginning  of  August  call  money  was  aeain  4  per 
cent,  the  middle  of  that  month  3i.  The  fore  part  of  September,  when  there  were 
some  sharp  fluctuations  in  New  York,  call  loans  were  quoted  4^  per  cent  in  Chi- 
cago, but  by  the  1st  of  October  the  rate  was  back  at  4  per  cent,  where  it  continued 
to  the  latter  part  of  December,  when  it  was  8i  to  4  per  cent. 

In  July,  IS&B,  call  money  was  5  per  cent,  and  fairly  easy  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  month.  Early  in  August  the  rate  advanced  to  5i  to  6  per  cent.  During  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  all  through  September  and  October  money  was  tight 
at  6  to  7  per  cent,  and  it  was  only  in  December  that  call  money  got  back  to  5  per 
cent.  But  the  money  market  in  this  i)eriod  was  very  plainly  governed  by  condi- 
tions absolutely  ax>art  from  the  crop  movement,  the  situation  in  August  (at  the 
height  of  the  Presidential  campaign)  being  almost  panicky.  In  fact,  as  shown 
above,  the  wheat  movement  in  1896  was  notably  smaller  than  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  and  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  as  reported  by  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  increased  only  7,000,000  bushels  from  July  4  to  December  12.  In  1899  a 
decided  hardening  of  the  money  market  was  exactly  coincident  with  the  crop 
movement,  and  the  employment  of  capital  in  that  movement  undoubtedly  affected 
the  money  market.  July,  in  that  year,  opened  with  call  money  at  4  per  cent;  by 
the  middle  of  September  it  advanced  to  5  per  cent  and  by  the  middle  of  October 
to  6  per  cent,  where  it  stood  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  Now  reference  to 
the  tables  above  will  show  that  the  crop  movement  in  the  6  months  of  1899, 
measured  in  value,  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  that 
the  banking  power  of  the  West  as  indicated  by  indiviaual  deposits  in  national 
banlm  was  much  greater  than  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Yet  the  crop  move- 
ment in  1899  affected  the  money  market  strongly,  while  it  affected  that  market 
scarcely  at  all  in  1897  and  1898.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  in  1899  the  volume  of 
business  generally  had  grown  to  be  much  larger  than  in  1897  or  1898,  consequently 
employing  much  more  capital,  and  that,  therefore,  the  comx>aratively  slight  addi- 
tional employment  of  capital  in  connection  with  the  crop  movement  affected 
rates. 

It  would  of  course  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  difference  in  money  rates,  as  shown 
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above,  was  a  measure  of  the  demand  in  connection  with  the  crop  movement,  for 
all  the  other  causes  which  had  been  putting  capital  to  a  greater  use  were  in  full 
and  increasins^  operation  during  the  crop  movement.  The  above  is,  perhaps, 
sufiicient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  accurately  tracing  the  effect  of  the  crop 
movement  on  the  financial  side.  Even  in  the  grain-p^wmg  country  (outside  of 
the  cities)  the  other  factors  which  make  for  or  against  plentifulness  of  capital 
keep  overrunning  the  crop  factor.  As  an  instance  the  following  table  is  given, 
showing  the  individual  aei)08it8  held  by  national  banks,  exclusive  of  those  in 
reserve  cities,  in  the  States  and  on  the  dates  named,  in  thousands  of  dollars: 


states. 

Decem- 
ber, 1896. 

a- 

Decem- 
ber, 1897. 

a- 

Decern-  '    July, 
ber,1898.|     1899. 

Decem- 
ber, 1899. 

Illinois 

88,176 
80,623 
21,435 
16,089 

7,989 
4,417 
8.914 

44,401 
82,382 
28,258 
16,986 
14,989 
9,266 
4,008 
8,680 

47,222 
36,144 
26,965 
19,696 
16,431 
10,684 
5,848 
4,178 

54,624 
41,627 
29,400 
21,243 
17,242 
12,999 
4.548 
4,059 

55,985 
44,748 
31,500 
21,465 
17,642 
14,148 
5,591 
4,598 

66,060 
40,888 
87,779 
28,866 
19,996 
16,640 
4,820 
5,104 

66,836 
43,685 

Iowa 

40.752 

Kaniffuy . . . , .           , , . . 

24,755 

Minnesota 

22, 166 

Nf^^r|y|1r  A ....               

16,373 

North  Dakota 

C>,225 

South  Dakota 

6,770 

Total 

136,623 

148,914 

167, 118 

186,647 

196,517  1    214.112  1       'JOROfBl 

1 

The  bank  statistics  of  the  reserve  cities  of  the  States  named  above — ^namely, 
Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Des  Moines,  MinneaiK>lis,  St.  Paul,  Lincoln,  and  Omaha— 
which  are  excluded  from  the  above  table,  show  that  there  is  no  certain  fluctua- 
tion in  country-bank  balances  corresponding  to  withdrawal  of  funds  for  the  crop 
movement.  .  For  example,  the  following,  ^ving  the  amount  due  to  State  ana 
national  banks  by  the  national  banks  of  Chica 


December,  1896 $53,112,000 

March,  1897 -...    58,666,000 

July,  1897 67,629,000 

December,  1897 78,225,000 

February,  1898 88,436,000 

July,  1898 a'5,217,000 


icago  on  the  dates  named  last: 

December,  1898 $93,919,000 

April,  1899 102.354,000 

July,  1899 109,827,000 

December,  1899...  92,781,000 

April,  1900 106,487,000 


4.  ACCUMULATION  OF  RURAL  CAPITAL  IN  GRAIN  STATES. 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  chief  grain-growing  States  in  the  last 
3  ^ears,  shown  above,  is  no  doubt  due  in  good  part  to  very  good  crops  and 
fairly' good  prices.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
money  received  from  the  grain  has,  of  late,  remained  in  producers*  hands.  But 
here  again  one  finds  it  imiK)6sible  to  separate  the  crop  from  the  other  factors 
which  make  for  or  against  prosperity.  Referring  to  the  10-year  series  of  croiM 
in  the  table  above,  and  accepting  the  Agricultural  Department's  basis  of  value  as 
tolerably  accurate,  it  will  be  found  that  no  other  three  consecutive  years  in  the 
series  show  such  large  production  as  do  the  years  1890-1891-1892.  Yet  that  series 
of  years  iinmediatelv  preceded  a  period  of  great  depression.  At  harvest  time, 
1890,  the  individual  bank  deposits  in  the  12  Western  States  stood  at  441 
million  dollars.  In  1890,1891,  and  1892  there  was  raised  in  these  States  2,186 
million  dollars'  worth  of  com  and  wheat,  and  at  the  end  of  the  series — that  is,  at 
harvest  time,  1898 — bank  deposits  had  fallen  to  401  million  dollars.  At  harvest 
time  1896  bank  dex)osits  were  425  million  dollars.  The  value  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing crops  of  corn  and  wheat  was  1,795  million  dollars  ^400  million  dollars  less 
than  in  the  first  series) .  and  at  harvest  time  in  1899  banlc  deposits  had  increased 
to  696  million  dollars.  These  comparisons  would  be  even  more  striking  if  sta- 
tistics of  the  State  and  private  banks  were  included.  One  important  fact  which 
suggests  itself  is  that  an  average  selling  price  does  not  give  the  real  value  of 
a  com  crop.  It  has  been  shown  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  that  crop  comes  to 
primary  markets,  and  a  great  part  6t  the  remamder  is  manufactured  into 
meat  on  the  farm  or  in  the  neighborhood.  For  the  last  5  years  the  average 
annual  production  of  com  has  been  about  2,000  million  bushels.  The  Cincinnati 
Price  Current  gives  the  following  as  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered 
at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  of  hogs  packed  at  all  Western 
points  in  the  years  named: 
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Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hog^ 

Total. 

18B0... 

3,378,000 
3,356,000 
3,911,000 
4,104,000 
8.960,000 
3,590,000 
3,627,000 
3,711,000 
3,553,000 
3,786,000 

l.ro:  iOO 
!,-:'►  lOO 
2,    1      00 
8,         00 
8,         00 
8,         00 
4,         00 
4,      :    00 
4,^^^.  00 
5,0]'.^')00 

16,980,000 
15,180,000 
13,750,000 
11,080,000 
15,265,000 
15,285,000 
16,230,000 
19,640,000 
23,510,000 
22,215,000 

21,976,000 

1891 

20,415,000 

1892 

19,773,000 

1898 

18,462,000 

1894 

1895 

22,789,000 
22,870,000 

1896 , 

24,156,000 

1897 V 

28,005,000 
31,710,000 

1898 

1899 

31,020,000 

This  no  doubts  helps  to  account  for  the  larger  amount  of  capital  in  the  Western 
^ain  States.  By  way  of  suggesting  the  relative  imxK>rtance  of  grain  to  other 
interests  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  showing  the  relation  between 
grain  and  other  commodities  moved  on  three  representative  Western  railroads: 


Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St  Paul. 

Chicago,  Rock  IsliOid 
and  Pacific. 

Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe. 

Tons. 

Percent. 

Tons. 

Percent. 

Tons. 

Percent 

Wheat 

1,597,436 
2,737,556 

10.09 
17.29 

484,265 
1,437,508 

0.91 
17.55 

729,912 
627,927 

10.38 

Other  grain  and  Hour 

8.89 

All  grain  and  flour 

4,334,991 

27.38 

1,921,773 

23.46 

1,367,839 

19.27 

Lmnber  and  forest  products 

Coal 

3,167,851 
1,737,157 
1,154,118 
15,830,156 

20.01 

10.97 

7.29 

100.00 

557,926 
1,908,249 

796,815 
8,193,409 

6.81 

28.29 

9.10 

100.00 

380,167 
1,842,218 

910,394 
7,056,351 

5.39 
26.10 

UVe   4tOf*k,   PfOVifMOflffr  T-       --.-. r 

12.90 

Total  freight 

100.00 

These  figures  are  from  the  last  annual  reports.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  coal 
hauled  on  the  Rock  Island  and  Atchison  roads  was  soft  coal— a  Western  product. 
The  Atchison  figures  are  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  proi>er,  which 
runs  largely  through  a  grsm  country,  and  not  for  the  **  system." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  movement  of  crops  now  imposes  a  smaller  task 
upon  capital  than  formerljr,  largely  because  there  is  more  capital,  but  partly 
because  of  improved  facilities.  One  improvement  is  in  transportation  facilities. 
While  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  chief  g^ain  States  has  not  been  increased  to 
any  important  extent  in  the  last  7  years,  the  efficacy  of  the  roads  has  been 
increased,  so  that  1  mile  of  road  will  do  more  work  than  7  or  8  years  ago.  This 
has  come  about  through  heavier  construction,  more  powerful  locomotives,  heavier 
average  train  loads,  iuller  equipment,  etc.  There  nas  been  a  like  improvement 
in  water  transportation.  Grain  can  now  be  moved  more  rapidly  than  formerly, 
if  necessary.  This  of  course  decreases  the  demand  upon  capital.  The  amount  of 
capital  necessary  for  transxK>rtation  charges  is  much  less  than  formerly.  On  that 
point  the  following  table  prei>ared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  as  good 
evidence  as  any: 

Thf  eaat-hound  movement  of  wheat  from  Chicago  and  the  freight-rate  charges 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  for  the  years  1870  to  1898,  inclusive. 


Years. 


By  lake. 


1870 13,429,069 

1871 1  12,120,923 

1872 8,831.870 

1873 ;  15,628,984 

1874 16,974,149 

1875 1  16,061,064 

1876 1    7,396,869 

1877 1  10,345,988 


Bu.Mhels. 


Percent- 
age. 

By  rail. 
2,621,699 

Percent- 
age. 

83.67 

16.33 

96.46 

676,648 

4.54 

78.89 

2,363,810 

21.11 

65.58 

8,149,209 

34.42 

63.67 

9,725,251 

36.43 

72.94 

6,966.609 

27.06 

67.90 

5,378,792 

42.10 

77.77 

2,967,250 

22.23 

Total. 


16,050,768 
12,697,671 
11,195,680 
23,678,193 
26,699,400 
22,017,663 
12,775,161 
13,303,233 


Average  rate,  in  cents  per 
bushel.  > 


14.89 
18.12 
21.77 
16.86 
12.68 
9.95 
8.59 
10.73 


19.16 
22.88 
24.91 
23.64 
15.20 
12.71 
10.58 
1.S.08 


28. 9H 
27. 7.^ 
29. 8() 
29.17 
25.  SI 
20.97 
14.80 
19.37 


f  Rates  from  1870  to  1879,  inclusive,  reduced  from  currency  to  their  equivalents  in  gold, 
s  Including  canal  tolls  until  1882,  but  not  Buffalo  transfer  charges. 
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The  east-bound  movement  of  wheat  from  Chicago  and  the  freighi'Vaie  charges 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  for  the  years  1870  to  259^,  tncZtmve— Continued. 


By  lake. 

Percent- 
a«re. 

BushelH. 

Avera^  rate,  in  cents  per 

Years. 

* 

By  nil. 

Percent- 
age. 

ToUl. 

By  lake 

and 

canal. 

By  lake 
and 
rail. 

By  all 
rail. 

1878 

12.  ■.J<i:;.  JSl 

66.29 

10,  ^H^,  S80 

48.71 

22.  ;f>- 

,161 

9.08 

11.81 

17.56 

1879 

17.r;'-.796 

69.  OS 

la.-L'j.  123 

40.97 

21 

19 

11.60 

13.30 

17.80 

1880.'. 

16.r;.vi.i46 

77.87 

■(,7«j.:-48 

22.13 

21 

89 

12.27 

15.70 

19.90 

1881 

i.f.-.^.\fn 

49.87 

:.:>.  ^24 

60.13 

IC 

96 

8.19 

10.40 

14.40 

1882 

14  ■.JH.J58 

88.65 

-.■.>Ji'.-26 

16.35 

17     -i-4 

,784 

7.89 

10.90 

14.60 

1883 

7JK*7.i-67 

72.89 

L:.^'.^«i;  1.P71 

27.61 

«  :..; 

728 

8.87 

11.50 

16.50 

1884 

11.    I^,^ 

64.56 

h.  \i-:.  m 

86.44 

IT.m: 

:77 

6.81 

9.96 

13.125 

1885 

6. 4-1...  461 

49.73 

f..  L-n.    44 

60.27 

IC 

06 

6.87 

9.02 

14 

1886 ... .» 

10.  Mi.  E26 

81.02 

L'.  ii/J  MS 

18.98 

12 

44 

8.71 

12 

16.50 

1887 

17.-iJ:;.:Sl 

71.52 

ii.s%\    {H 

28.48 

24 

^ 

8.61 

12 

16.74 

1888 

5..v.'.-..,;79 
10.;t^||-i75 

e  '.»--  S84 
3Mi'J  ^ 
38  i-.:47 
1&.7.-IN.776 
15  ^M-  HM 
IS  .'  vi40 
IS.ii  -  S18 
IS.  n^Mi28 

69.58 
68.21 
70.82 
85.04 
83.14 
88.28 
94.11 
70.06 
67.34 
77 

■  l.Hl  L,'.i78 
-.■^^;.^ 
I-.  lT'f.:33 
i,.V.rj,-j84 
■2.-r>..27 

^«.M.^117 

40.42 
81.79 
29.68 
14.96 
16.86 
11.72 
6.89 
29.94 
42.66 
28 

fr.  ■■.■.. 

15.  ir 

i'A' 

3( 
4( 
2i 
U 
U 
2S 

..{77 
<fi3 
«0 
21 
81 
02 
106 
137 
136 

,102 

5.98 
6.89 
6.85 
6.96 
6.61 
6.33 
4.44 
4.11 
6.38 
4.86 

U 

8.70 
8.50 
8.53 
7.55 
8.44 
7 

6.95 
7.82 
7.87 

14.60 

1889 

16 

1890 

14.81 

1891 

15 

1892 

14.28 

1893 

14.70 

1894 

12.88 

1895 

12,17 

1896 

12 

1897 

12.32 

1898 

2e-.-.'.'t  .-es 

72.29 

10JHV66 

27.71 

3f..  7^'. 

J28 

4.42 

4.96 

11.65 

It  may  be  added  that  in  the  matter  of  the  movement  of  currency  between 
Chicago  and  the  country,  while  exact  statistics  are  not  available  for  any  extended 
period,  enough  information  is  at  hand  to  demonstrate  that,  as  in  other  effects  of 
the  crof)  movement  upon  monetary  affairs,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  the  other 
factors  in  the  situation  often  overcome  the  influence  of  the  crop  movement.  For 
example ,  the  heaviest  shipments  of  currency  to  the  country  in  any  month  for  at  least 
more  than  2  years  occurred  in  September,  1890,  when  the  amount  of  currency  sent  to 
the  country  from  Chicago  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 
This  may  oe  attributeof  to  the  crop  movement.  But  in  September,  1898,  when 
Western  receipts  of  wheat  were  about  the  same  as  in  1899,  currency  shipments 
were  light,  probably  not  over  50  -per  cent  as  heavy  as  in  1899.  Again  shipments 
of  currency  to  the  country  in  February  and  March  this  year,  when  the  crop  move- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  about  over,  were  about  the  same  as  in  October  and 
November  last. 
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INTKODUCTION— THE   COMMEBCIAL  POSITIOK  OF  COTTOK 

PBODUCTION. 

In  none  of  our  staple  crops  has  there  been  so  great  a  fall  of  prices  as  in  that  of 
cotton,  from  1872  down  to  1894,  when  a  figure  not  far  from  the  bottom  level  was 
reached.  General  commodities,  according  to  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth,  fell  during 
this  period  of  22  years  fully  half  their  value.  Wheat  prices  fell  still  more  and 
cotton  most  of  ail.  The  following  figures  show  the  relative  decline  in  prices  of 
general  commodities  and  wheat  and  cotton  from  1872  to  1894:^ 

IVr  cent. 

General  commodities 50 

Wheat 60 

Cotton 70 

During  the  early  part  of  the  period  the  Southern  States  were  passing  through  a 
most  trying  ordeal  of  political  reconstruction,  but  the  x>olitical  was  in  no  way 
to  be  compared  with  the  economic  reconstruction  that  the  phenomenal  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton  imxKJsed  upon  their  agriculture.  In  fact,  the  process  resulting 
from  the  pressure  of  lowenng  prices  of  cotton  was  destructive  rather  than  recon- 
structive m  its  effects  upon  capital  and  labor  employed  upon  land. 

The  level  of  prices,  it  will  be  noticed  by  the  diagram  following,  declined  moi*e 
rapidly  than  the  rate  of  production  increa]sed,  so  that  generally  speaking  the  larger 
the  crop  the  greater  the  catastrophe  to  the  producer  in  lower  rewards  for  his  labor 
and  in  higher  rates  of  interest  for  all  capital  of  which  he  could  get  the  use. 

Another  feature  of  cotton  prices  has  affected  the  general  situation  of  the  pro- 
ducer. They  are  subject  to  such  fluctuations  as  to  make  production  itself  much 
more  of  a  speculative  venture  than  is  the  case  with  grain  Rowing,  stock  raising, 
or  almost  any  other  form  of  farming.  The  table  of  closing  quotations  on  mid- 
dling upland  for  a  series  of  years  illustrates  the  speculative  character  of  the 
market  prices  of  cotton  regarded  as  a  basis  for  investment  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  all  directly  involved,  whether  they  be  laborers,  landlord,  tenant,  mer- 
hants,  or  bankers. 


1  Royal  Ckjmmission  on  British  Agri(tulture,  Final  Report,  1897,  p.  194. 
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If  a  given  outlay  of  economic  resources  yields  8-cent  cotton  one  year  and  5-cent 
cotton  the  next,  under  existing  conditions  of  cotton  production  the  producer  pays 
the  risk.  His  borrowinj^s  at  high  rates  of  loan  from  bank  and  his  ouyings  from 
the  merchant  show,  by  the  premiums  and  prices  paid,  that  neither  of  these  is 
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disposed  to  bear  the  brunt  of  price  caprices.  From  this  standpoint  we  wish  to 
make  some  analysis  of  the  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  situation  of  the  producer 
while  dependent  primarily  on  the  caprices  of  a  foreign  speculative  market,  and 
then  to  point  out  more  clearly  the  influence  of  the  rise  of  a  near-by  factory  mar- 
ket upon  the  economic  position  of  the  producer  of  cotton. 

I.— ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE  STSTEU. 
1.  LAND  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  COTTON  PRODUCTION. 

The  general  cotton  situation,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world's  market,  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  The  world's  annual  supply  is  approximately  14,000.000 
bales.  Of  this  amount  the  United  States  produces  80  per  cent.  The  14  other  pro- 
ducing countries  yield  the  balance.  The  United  States  is  therefore  substantially 
master  of  the  productive  situation  as  far  as  raw  cotton  is  concerned.  Her  only  pros- 
pect of  rivalry  comes  froin  four  countries— India,  Russia,  Egvpt,  and  Brazil.  At 
present,  however,  these  countries  together  yield  onl^  a  small  but  growing  propor- 
tion. We  send  68  per  cent  of  our  raw  cotton  to  foreign  consumers.  This  relati(m 
of  the  United  States  to  the  cotton  market  is  the  first  fact  of  primary  importance. 

The  second  fact  is  the  continualljr  downward  trend  of  prices — excepting  this 
year — to  producers.  Two  commercial  effects  have  followed  from  this — ^it  has 
affected  the  internal  organization  of  our  productive  system  by  bringing  into  cul- 
tivation the  more  favored  tracts  of  land  where  production  is  carried  on  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense.  This  has  increased  the  world's  demand  for  our  cotton  for  con- 
sumption. The  half  of  our  cotton  is  now  made  beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
second  effect  of  low  prices  has  been  the  expansion  of  area  under  cotton  cultiva- 
tion by  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  older  eastern  cotton  territory.  Both  of  these 
effects  have  also  contributed  generally  to  an  average  increase  in  yield  per  acre; 
but  the  general  effect  of  low  prices  for  the  jiroduct  upon  forei^  acreage  has  been 
to  discourage  expansion  in  some  cases  and  to  8us];>end  cultivation  to  a  gi*eat  extent 
in  others.  The  net  result  of  falling  prices  upon  the  internal  constitution  of  our 
(?otton-producing  system  has  been  to  prepare  it  more  fully  than  ever  for  compe- 
tition with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  open  market. 

But  there  are  certain  elements  of  economic  weakness  in  the  present  constitution 
of  this  productive  system,  which  will  militate  against  the  continued  supremacy 
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of  the  United  States  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  remain.  A  critical  analysisof 
the  condition  of  production  is  thns  necessary  to  show  the  bearing  of  production 
upon  distribution.  In  cotton  production,  as  in  any  other  species  of  industrial 
enterprise,  four  economic  factors  are  always  required:  Land,  labor,  capital,  and 
managing  ability.  In  the  proportion  in  which  each  of  these  factors  enter,  each 
division  of  a^cultural  industr^  has  its  own  x>eculiar  constitution.  The  progress 
of  each  species  dei>ends  on  mamtaining  the  right  proportions  of  every  factor  in 
the  farm  economy.  In  stock  raising,  cotton  growing,  in  cereal  culture,  and 
in  dairying,  a  diversified  farming,  each  of  these  factors  plays  a  different  rdle.  In 
all  of  them,  however,  land  is  the  basis.  Private  proi>erty  in  land  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  prosperous  agriculture.  So  far  as  land  is  a  factor  in  x>roduction  of  cotton, 
we  have  no  nesitation  to  say  that  the  general  disposition  to  increased  ownership 
in  land  beyond  capacity  to  cultivate  it  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
ui)on  this  industry.  In  the  first  place,  the  rule  has  been  to  sink  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  total  capital  investment  in  land,  leaving  too  small  a  proportion  of 
capital  free  for  developments  and  improvement  in  the  state  of  cultivation  for  fer- 
tilizers, drainage,  and  care  of  the  crop.  The  planter  or  farmer  who  is  ''land- 
poor  "  is  not  in  iMsition  to  command  sufficient  labor  or  capital  to  do  justice  to  the 
XK>rtion  under  cultivation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  portion  not  under  cultivation,  in 
which  his  working  capital  is  locked  up  and  earning  nothing  whatever.  The  bear- 
ing of  this  factor  upon  the  market  is  simply  this— that  it  has  prevented  the  owner 
and' cultivator  alike  from  adapting  the  system  to  external  changes;  it  has  kept 
him  in  a  groove,  and  left  him  no  margin  for  experimentation  as  to  the  more 
advantageous  direction  of  capital  and  labor  on  his  land.  The  result  has  been  that 
in  2  years  enough  cotton  has  been  produced  to  suffice  for  8  years'  consumption. 
The  undue  proportion  of  capital  simk  in  useless  land  has  therefore  contributed 
largely  to  the  inability  of  producers  to  do  anything  else  but  go  on;  and,  going  on, 
has,  under  falling  prices,  meant  bankruptcy  to  altogethet  too  many  for  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.  The  entire  system  of  production  has  been  weakened  by  this  fea- 
ture of  its  economic  constitution. 

In  the  production  of  the  cotton  crop  the  system  of  land  tenure  is  peculiar.  Two 
types  of  tenure  prevail  under  three  different  forms:  That  of  cultivation  by  owners, 
that  of  lease  to  small  tenantry,  and  that  of  the  large  estate,  operated  under  a  sys- 
tem of  superintendence.  Of  these  three  systems,  the  experience  of  the  Western 
nations  seems  to  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon  the  first,  cultivation  by  owner,  as 
the  one  whose  economic  constitution  is  calculated  to  yield  the  best  results  in  the 
long  run.  Of  this  system  the  cotton  belt  has  seen  least  in  the  older  States  and  most 
in  the  newer  ones,  but  it  is  still  the  least  developed  system  of  tenure  of  the  three. 
In  this  form  of  tenure  the  factors  of  land,  labor,  capital,  and  management  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  person — ^the  proprietor  and  producer.  The  responsibility  for 
the  riffht  use  of  the  three  ajg^ents  of  production  centers  in  a  single  autnority.  There 
is  no  oivision  of  interests  in  organization.  Under  common  control  adjustment  to 
change  is  free,  and  new  departures  are  comparatively  easy  to  enter  upon.  This 
form  of  tenure  has  in  it  a  far  greater  degree  of  adaptability  of  farm  policy  to 
changes  in  the  market,  and  therefore  has  a  more  commanding  influence  upon  the 
course  of  prices.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  pine-level  portion  of  the 
cotton  beft  are  occupied  and  worked  by  their  owners.  The  average  of  acres  to 
the  work  animal  is  37,  as  against  22  for  the  whole  cotton  belt.  The  product  per 
work  animal  is  8  bales,  while  for  the  rest  of  the  cotton  belt,  where  other  forms  of 
tenure  prevail,  it  is  2^  bales.     (The  Cotton  Plant,  p.  227.) 

2.  THE  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY  OF  FARM  LABOR. 

The  low  efficiency  of  negro  labor  is  one  of  the  causes  which  puts  the  cotton  crop 
at  a  disadvantage  m  the  market.  His  is,  however,  no  longer  the  only  supply  of 
labor  available.  His  efficiency  is  much  higher  in  other  lines  of  enterprise  than  in 
cotton  growing.  In  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  in  trades,  in  transxwrtation,  and 
in  fruit  growing  *  his  efficiency  is  of  a  much  better  order.  The  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  in  the  system  of  cultivation  generally  in  vogue 
the  negro  laborer  has  all  the  economic  drawbacks  that  help  to  make  labor  ineffi- 
cient. He  is  poorly  fed,  poorly  housed,  poorly  paid,  economically  dependent,  and 
well-ni^h  hoi>eless  m  his  outlook  upon  the  future  for  himself  and  his  family.  Natu- 
rally it  is  inevitable  that  an  industry,  dependent  upon  such  labor,  must  suffer  in  the 
quality  of  the  product;  naturally,  too,  it  would  lay  emphasis  upon  greater  quan- 
tity rather  than  on  superior  quality  of  product.    In  the  latter  case  wastefulness  ia 

1 1ndiiMrial  Commission,  testimony  of  J.H.Hale,  Agricultural  Labor,  pp.  37&-67T 
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common,  owini^  to  the  great  abundance  of  the  staple.'  The  preparation  for 
market  is  careless.  The  condition  in  which  American  cotton  comes  into  com- 
merce is,  in  fact,  little  short  of  reproachful.* 

The  testimony  of  those  who  have  examined  conditions  most  carefully  agrees 
upon  this  point — that  negro  labor  is  defective  in  productive  eflSciency.  Prof.  M.  B. 
Hammona,  who  has  examined  the  facts  at  first  hand  with  much  stdentific  dis- 
crimination, expresses  the  judgment  of  observers  generally.  **  We  may  look," 
says  he,  **  at  the  qu'=*stion  as  to  tne  eflSciency  of  the  negro  labor  for  cotton  culture 
from  two  standpoints.  Is  his  labor  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  white  man  under 
the  same  circumstances?  Is  his  labor  improving?  The  facts  already  mentioned 
seem  to  furnish  a  negative  answer  to  both  questions.  Not  only  has  there  been 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  whites  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  but 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  thi)s  staple  has  taken  place  in  pre- 
cisely those  regions  where  the  increase  of  white  labor  is  most  noticeable.  Mr. 
Hoffman  has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  Mississippi,  where  the  proportion  of 
blacks  to  the  white  XK)pulation  has  almost  steadily  increased  since  1860,  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  has  actually  shown  a  falling  off,  while  in  Texas,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  colored  to  the  white  population  has  decreased  15  yer  cent  since  1860, 
the  production  of  cotton  is  seven  times  as  great  as  in  the  earlier  year.  The  white 
farmers  who  cultivate  the  sea-island  cotton  in  Georgia  raise  3  or  4  times  as  much 
per  acre  as  do  the  blacks  who  raise  the  same  variety  a  little  farther  to  the  south, 
m  Florida.  These  indications  of  the  inferiority  of  the  negro  labor  in  cotton  cul- 
ture are  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Southern  planters  from  almost  every  por- 
tion of  the  cotton  belt.  The  fact  is  further  proven  by  the  wages  paid  to  colored 
labor,  when  these  are  compared  with  the  wages  received  by  white  men  employed 
in  the  same  pursuits. 

**  The  only  exception  to  this  general  preference  for  white  labor  comes  from  the 
*  delta  regions.*  Here  the  negro  is  generally  preferred  to  the  white  man  for  cot- 
ton cultivation.  The  preference,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  black  man,  for  here  as  elsewhere  wages  of  white  labor  are  higher.  But  the 
malaria  in  this  region  affects  the  negroes  less  than  it  does  the  whites,  and  negro 
labor  is  accordingly  more  steady  and  reliable.  Negro  labor  is  also  much  cheaper, 
for  the  negro's  lower  standard  of  living  allows  him  to  di8X)en8e  with  many  things 
which  seem  indispensable  to  the  white  man.  The  latter  demands  a  good  house, 
stoves,  and  a  diversified  diet,  while  the  negro  seems  content  with  a  log  cabin  and 
a  fireplace,  and  with  com,  bacon,  and  moiasses  as  articles  of  food."^ 

3.  THE  SCARCITY  OF  FREE  FARM  CAPITAL. 

Capital  within  the  area  of  production  where  cotton  is  the  primary  crop  has 
until  quite  recently  at  least  been  peculiarly  scarce.  This  is  so  much  the  case 
that  even  the  planting,  the  cultivation,  and  the  gathering  of  the  crop  have  to  be 
done  largely  on  borrowed  capital.  ITnder  these  circumstances  credit  is  low, 
interest  is  high,  and  the  risk  reduces  still  more  the  amount  af  capital  that  the 
producer  can  command  per  unit  of  product  obtained.  Under  the  circumstances 
it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  that  farming  should  be  a  declining  business. 

Farming  is  here  a  speculation  on  future  return  to  capital  and  labor  on  land; 
uncertainty  is  an  important  element  in  measuring  the  command  over  farm 
capital.  Meager  capital  means  inefficient  labor,  and  inefficient  labor  is  the  most 
expensive  labor.  Under  these  conditions  it  does  not  pay  anybody  to  put  surplus 
capital  into  agriculture.  There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  exceptions,  but  enter- 
prise is  both  undercapitalized  and  therefore  undermanned  in  its  present  organ- 
ization. Whenever  that  is  the  case,  the  economic  resources  of  agriculture 
gradually  exhaust  themselves.  Extensive  methods  of  cultivation  have  to  prevail 
as  a  necessity  of  the  only  organization  which  farming  admits  of —an  organization 
in  which  land  is  cheap  and  efficient  labor  and  active  capital  are  too  dear  to  be 
liberally  employed  in  agricultural  development. 

This  condition  of  things  has  long  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  commercial  situa- 
tion of  the  producer.  Whereas  normally  the  producer  of  cotton  ought  to  be  the 
most  independent  element  in  what  constitutes  the  cotton  market,  actually  he  has 
been  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  t«n  or  fifteen  years  the  weakest  factor  in 
the  entire  situation.  Possibly  during  a  period  of  falling  prices  of  any  staple 
farm  product  this  is  inevitable,  because  the  producer  is  naturally  slower  than  the 
local  buyer,  the  railroads,  the  speculator,  or  the  manufacturer  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  changes  which  a  falling  level  of  prictes  enforces  upon  all  interests 
concerned. 


I  The  Cotton  Plant,  p.  ai6. 

«lbld.,  pp.  361-362. 

»M.B.  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry,  pp.  184-185. 
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In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  producer's  want  of  free  capital  forces  the  crop  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  hold  the  visible  supply,  so  soon  after  picking  that  all 
advantage  of  changes  in  price  go  to  the  commercial  agencies  with  capital  enough 
to  hold  the  crop^mtil  the  consumer  must  have  it.  The  producer,  therefore,  not 
only  loses  an  opportunity  to  get  better  prices— that  is,  to  take  his  chances — but, 
by  the  very  fact  of  loading  down  the  markets  from  the  beg[inning  of  one  crop  to 
the  beginning  of  another  with  an  unnecessarily  large  visible  supply  pubbcly 
known  to  consumers  and  traders,  the  producer  unwittingly  contributes  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  lower  level  of  prices  even  for  those  producers  who  do  hold  their 
cotton  against  a  future  rise  in  price.  The  deplorable  lack  of  c^ash  capital  dh'ectly 
contributes  to  lower  the  prices  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  throughout  the  year. 

Not  only  does  this  scarcitvof  cash  capital  affect  ui.  ^vorably  the  level  of  prices 
at  which  the  producer  sells  in  the  market,  but  it  also  increases  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion by  reducmg  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  capital  upon  the  land.  So  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  present  constitution  of  the  productive  system  in  this  par- 
ticular respect  tends  both  to  press  down  the  price  and  to  push  up  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ,  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  producers  to  make  ends  meet.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certainly  suici&l  from  the  producer '3  standpoint.  There  are  of 
course  numerous  exceptions:  but,  taken  as  a  system,  cotton  production,  as  at 
present  undercapitalized,  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  economic  dissolution. 

These  exceptions  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  self-sufficing  farm  family  cultivat- 
ing its  own  land  b^  its  own  labor  and  in  the  large-scale  farming  with  a  mgh  degree 
of  managing  ability  at  its  head.  But  even  in  the  latter  class  the  tendency  to 
cover  too  large  an  acreage  for  the  capital  employed  constantly  threatens  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  system  of  production.  In  the  self-sufficing  farm  family  there  is 
much  larger  possibility  commanding  capital  by  such  diversification  of  production 
through  live  stock,  dairying*  and  trucking  on  a  small  scale,  thus  giving  the  pro- 
ducer a  more  constant  cash  increase  throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  system  of 
production  need  not  be  the  producer's  worst  enemy  wnen  he  comes  to  market  his 
cotton. 

This  is  possibly  the  only  safe  way  to  prevent  overproduction.  The  conunand 
of  a  more  constant  supply  of  cash  capital  by  this  gradual  change  in  the  produc- 
tive system  will  put  a  rival  system  of  cultivation  into  the  field,  by  which  the 
tendency  to  expansion  in  cotton  acreage  can  alone  be  successfully  curoed.  With 
the  undercapitalized  system  of  cotton  production  expansion  is  inevitable,  and 
every  expansion  ot  cotton  acreage  increases  the  rate  at  which  existing  capital 
under  the  present  system  is  exhausted,  unless  occasionally  relieved  by  higher 
prices  for  the  product.  Such  rehef ,  however,  is  exceptional.  The  rule  has  been 
just  the  opposite — ^toward  lower  prices.  But  the  old  system  of  production  has 
not  been  reducing  the  cost  of  production  at  a  corresponding  rate.  The  only 
way  by  which  the  productive  system  has  been  able  to  keep  going  is  by  the  con- 
tinual westward  movement  to  fresh  lands,  thus  avoiding  to  some  extent,  but 
temporarily  only,  the  otherwise  inevitable  rise  in  cost  of  production,  due  to  an 
increasingly  unaercapitalized  system  of  production  and  a  consequent  progressive 
exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  the  soil.  If  an  acre  produces  increasingly  less, 
more  acres  must  be  cultivated.  If  less  capital  must  bo  spread  out  over  more 
acres,  the  cultivation  must  be  progressively  more  expensive  -per  unit  of  product. 
Between  the  upper  millstone  of  lower  prices  and  a  lower  millstone  of  higher 
cost  of  production  which  wholly  inadequate  capital  entails  there  can  be  only  one 
result — the  earnings  of  labor  and  of  land  will  grow  steadily  less  until  the  ill- 
devised  productive  system  depopulates  the  country  and  clears  the  way  for  a  better . 
or^nization  of  the  economic  forces. 

This  analysis  of  the  cotton  producers' financial  condition  takes  into  account  the 
facts  presented  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry on  '*  Cotton  production  and  consumption  and  prices;"  yet  our  analysis  does 
not  find  an  adeqiiate  cause  of  the  unfavorable  condition  of  producers  in  the  com- 
mercial system,  out  in  the  productive  system  under  prevailing  relations  of  capital 
and  labor  applied  to  the  land.  The  situation  described  in  that  report  was  summed 
up  m  these  words: 

**  I.  Generally,  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers  is  bad,  a  very  large  per- 
centage insolvent,  and  very  f ew#  indeed,  are  substantially  increasing  in  the  pos- 
session of  property.  The  few  Who  are  actually  solvent  and  making  some  increase 
in  their  estates  are  those  who  raise  their  own  supplies — meat,  com,  plow  stock — 
producing  cotton  only  as  surplus.  "While  it  can  not  be  said  that  these  are  pros- 
perous, yet,  as  compared  witn  their  neighbors  who  rely  mainly  on  cotton,  their 
condition  is  better.  Additions  to  the  farmers'  estates  and  prevention  of  waste  and 
deterioration  in  the  cultivated  land  and  farm  implements  come  to  a  very  few 
where  extra  fertile  land  and  extra  energy  and  skill  are  combined  with  the  strictest 
and  most  intelligent  economy. 
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•*  U.  With  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  yedw  1891-1898  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  ootton-prodncing  region  the  cost  of  plrodnction  equaled,  if  it  did  not  exceed, 
the  value  of  the  cotton  raised.  This  applies  also  to  those  small  farmers  who  raise 
their  crops  by  the  labor  of  themselves  and  their  families,  if  •only  the  very  low 
tupicnltural  wages  prevailing  Were  allowed  for  their  labor  and  a  fair  rent  for 
their  land.  "^ 

These  concluMons  Were  based  on  the  level  of  prices  in  the  years  1892-93.  The 
trend  of  prices  has  been  downward  rather  than  upward  since  1898,  excepting  a 
pM*t  of  1^9  and  for  1900  to  the  date  given  in  the  quotations  below: 


CloHin0  quotaiionji  on  middling  upland  coHon  on  dates  named,  {a) 


Market^. 


Qalveston cents. 

New  Orleans do. . . 

Mobile do... 

Savannah do. . . 

Charleston do. . . 

Wilmington do. . . 

Norfolk do... 

Boston do. . . 

Baltimore do. . . 

Philadelphia do... 

Augusta do. . . 

Memphis do. . . 

St.  Louis do. . . 

Houston do. . . 

Cincinnati do. . . 

Louisville do. . . 

New  York do. . . 

Liverpool,  England  b pence. . 


Mayl, 
1696. 


71 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
7 
8 
8 

f 

7 
7 
7 
71 


Apr.  80< 
l897. 


Apr.  29, 
1898. 


W 
6 

I 


Apr.  28, 
i«99. 


6 

5 
6 


Mar  SO, 
1900. 


Apr.  27, 
1900. 


r 

9| 

9f 


tA 


oThe  Crop  Reporter,  May,  1900. 


6240  pence  equal  $4.8665. 


The  last  few  months  have  shown  a  tendency  to  a  rise,  bnt  few  are  inclined  to 
regard  this  as  a  permanent  level.  The  cause  of  low  prices  is  industrial  rather 
than  commercial.  So  must  the  recovery  of  cotton  prices  to  i)rodncers  be  the 
result  of  industrial  influences.  With  the  growth  of  farm  capital  through  the 
country  banks  of  small  capital,  such  as  the  national  banking  law  of  1900  provides 
for,  and  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  South  there  will  come,  no  doubt, 
demands  for  other  farm  products  than  cotton.  Then  the  financial  position  of  the 
cotton  grower  must  improve  and  his  influence  upon  the  market  count  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  can  now.  As  the  lack  of  capital,  in  the  credit  system  of  culti- 
vation is  one  cause  of  overproduction  and  low  prices,  so  must  the  influx  t)f  cash 
capital  be  the  remedy.^  And  cash  capital  is  the  mevitable  attendant  of  industrial 
development. 

It  is  not  the  large  crop  that  favors  this  development  most,  but  rather  the  com- 
mercial value  of  a  moderate  crop,  because  a  moderate  crop  does  not  so  completely 
take  up  the  producer's  capital  in  that  one  thing,  and  it  furthermore  puts  the  bur- 
den of  comi)€tition  upon  consumers,  thus  maintaininjg  prices.  Accordingto  Mr. 
H.  G.  Hester's  figures,  the  average  commercial  value  of  tne  cotton  crop  of  1899-1 900 
is  $38.55  per  bale,  against  $25.08  last  year,  $28.62  the  year  before,  and  $36.76  in 
1896-97.    The  total  value  of  the  crop  compares  with  the  previous  5  years  as  follows: 

Valnes  of  commercial  crops. 


1895-96 $294,095,347 

1894-95  ..  - 297,037,580 

1893-94 288,118,187 


1899-1900-.. $363,784,820 

1898-99 - 282,772,987 

1897-98 820,552,606 

1896-97 821,924,834 

'  In  summing  up  the  situation,  the  chief  defect  in  this  productive  system  is  under- 
capitalization. This  source  of  economic  weakness  has  been  chronic.  It  has.  in 
fact,  tended  to  drain  Southern  agriculture  year  by  year  in  proportion  as  this  fact 
exercised  an  influence  u^n  farm  policy.  More  particularly  under-capitalization 
has  the  four  following  effects  upon  the  commercial  iK>sition  of  the  producer: 

1.  It  tends  to  encourage  overproduction  by  increasing  acreage. 

2.  It  tends  to  prevent  diversification  in  farm  policy. 


»  Report  of  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Washinf^ton,  1895.  Part  I. 
3  M.  B.  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry,  p.  138.    American  Economic  Association,  1897. 
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8.  It  tends  to  enhance  the  cost  of  production  in  the  face  of  a  falling  level  of 
prices. 

4.  It  tends  to  depress  market  values  bjr  obliging  him  to  market  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  each  croi>  immediately;  that  is,  the  scarcity  of  cash  capital  tends  to 
mcrease  the  proi)ortion  of  each  crop  that  is  forced  into  the  publicly  known  visible 
supply  and  to  decrease  the  proportion  in  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

4.  MANAGING  ABILITY  IN  MAKING  AND  MARKETING  COTTON. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  cotton  culture  are  such  as  to  divide  eco- 
nomic responsibility  for  results  immediate  and  remote.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  to  set  the  largest  immediate  results  with  the  smallest  outlay  of  labor 
and  capital.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  maintain  the  permanent  pro- 
ductiveness of  land.  Under  the  system  of  tenancy  by  which  the  land  is  worked 
on  shares,  house,  land,  stock,  and  feed  are  provided  for  the  tenant.  He  has 
the  interest  of  ownership  in  almost  nothing.  He  works  with  borrowed  capital 
and  on  credit  obtained  from  a  merchant.  Between  the  two  claimants  on  the 
products  of  his  labor,  the  making  of  cotton  is  the  unmaking  of  the  man.  Under 
these  relations  the  pressure  for  quantity  of  product  is  everywhere  present,  if  not 
apparent;  other  considerations  count  for  comparatively  little.  The  solvency  of 
tne  merchant  and  the  social  position  of  the  landlord  are  both  dependent  upon  a 
large  yield;  but  between  the  merchant  and  the  tenant  the  landlord's  permanent 
interests  are  apt  to  be  made  quite  secondary.  The  tenant  is  a  creature  of  two 
masters,  and  no  species  of  industrial  management  is  more  fatal  to  economical 
production  than  this.  Where  lands  are  rented  for  a  money  rental  the  results  are 
m  no  wise  essentially  different.  The  system  of  management  is  divided  against 
itself  and  can  not  but  be  inefficient.  Or  course  there  are  notable  exceptions,  but 
we  are  speaking  of  general  economic  tendencies  in  the  system  of  production  under 
the  leadership  of  divided  economic  interests.  The  tenant's  labor,  the  landlord's 
land  and  stock,  and  the  merchant's  current  capital  constitute  a  system  of  produc- 
tion which  must  result  in  a  divided  or  an  indifferent  type  of  economic  responsi- 
bility in  production. 

In  marketing  the  products  of  this  system  of  production  the  same  desire  for 
prompt  cash  realization  t^nds  to  sacrifice  the  crops  by  early  sales.  The  tendency 
to  carry  the  cotton  to  the  gin  as  rapidily  as  possible  and  to  put  it  on  the  market 
with  tne  least  delay  is  increasing.  The  table  below  gives  the  movement  by 
quarters  from  September  1.^ 

Average  percentage  of  the  cotton  crop  brought  in  sight  at  the  end  of  different  quartern  of 

the  cotton  year. 


to  Dec.  1.        jj^r^j^ 


ter— Mar.  1 
to  J<une  1. 


1881-1883  

PercerU.    ' 
i             45.7  1 

Per  cad. 
85.1 
90.6 
90.8 
87.9 

Percent. 
97.1 

1884-1886 

1              62.9 

96.1 

1885-1888 

, '             52.9 

97.1 

1889-1891 

1             51.6 

97.9 

This  policy  of  management  in  production  has  tended  to  throw  large  areas  of 
cotton  lands  into  the  hands  of  local  merchants.  Regrettable  as  this  may  seem,  it 
has  economic  possibilities  in  it  destined  to  improve  the  management  in  produc- 
tion and  marketing.  It  concentrates  ownership  of  land  and  stock  and  the 
advances  of  capital  to  the  tenant  into  one  instead  of  two  economic  interests. 
Whether  or  not  this  possibility  of  improvement  i.s  realized  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual in  each  case.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  dual  system  of  control  over  pro- 
duction and  marketing  which  the  landlord  and  the  merchant  exercise  is  incapable 
of  developing  anjiihing  like  an  economically  efficient  tenantry.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for* personal  management  coupled  with  the  active  interest  of  ownership 
in  making  and  marketing  cotton  any  more  than  in  any  other  species  of  enterprise. 

In  the  preparation  of  cotton  for  the  market  nobody  seems  to  be  responsible  for 
the  uneconomical  condition  in  which  it  reaches  market.  '*  Taken  altogether,'* 
Bays  Mr.  Hammond,  ''it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  American  bale  is  the 


1  The  Cotton  Plant,  p.  853. 
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cluiuHiest,  dirtiest,  most  expensive,  and  most  wasteful  package  in  which  cotton, 
or,  in  fiict,  any  commodity  of  like  value,  is  anywhere  put  up.  It  has  no  friends, 
either  among  the  manufacturers,  buyers,  shippers,  insurers,  or  producers.  Custom 
seems  alone  resx)on8ible  for  this  incubus  upon  the  industry.** ' 

The  general  policv  of  putting  the  crops  on  the  market  at  once  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  helpless  financial  position  of  thv^  producer  in  the  past.  With  improve- 
nlent  in  method  of  cultivation  has  come- the  improved  financial  status  of  planters 
as  a  class.  It  is  stated  that  the  planters  of  the  South  are  in  much  better  financial 
circumstances  than  at  any  time  since  the  war,  and  much  more  care  is  shown  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  A  recent  observer  says:  **  We  never  saw  better  pre- 
pared land  than  that  along  the  lines  of  travel  from  North  Carolina  through  the 
cotton  belt  to  Texas.  The  land  is  unusually  well  tilled,  the  furrows  deep  and 
carefully  turned,  and  the  soil  well  pulverized  before  planting.  The  bulk  of  the 
testimony  favors  the  idea  that  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  fertilizer  has  been 
used  on  tne  upland  cotton  fields." 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  financial  conditions  has  led  planters  to  consider 
commercial  methods. 

It  has  given  rise  to  plans  for  the  better  marketing  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  indicates  the  line  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  work  out  this  problem: 

One  of  the  most  popular  schemes  proposea  is  that  of  the  warehouse  system  of 
holding  the  crop  so  as  to  prevent  the  marketing  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  cotton  year  or  harvest  period.  Possibly  the  chief  diffi- 
culty with  this  system  is  financial.  It  would  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  easy 
administration.  Cotton  has  a  permanency  of  value  and  ordinarily  is  exempt  from 
deterioration,  to  which  cereals  are  liable.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  ine  pro- 
ducer's financial  status  would  be  greatly  improved  if  some  scheme  could  be  carried 
out  by  which  he  could  hold  his  crop  for 'more  even  distribution  through  the  twelve 
months  rather  than  to  throw  it  all  at  once  upon  the  market,  with  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  lowei'ing  the  price  of  his  conunodity. 

II.— OBGANIZATIOK  OF  THE  DISTKIBTTTIVE  STSTEU. 

1.  THE  CONCENTRATION  OF  THE  CROP  AT  INTERIOR  TOWNS. 

Between  the  farm  and  the  factory  the  cotton  crop  passes  through  several  sta^s 
of  distribution.  Its  first  state  after  entering  the  market  is  that  of  concentration 
into  interior  towns.  In  the  daily  reports  of  the  movement  of  this  commodity  as 
many  as  thirty  such  points  of  concentration  are  mentioned,  each  one  of  which 
in  the  course  of  the  year  receives  from  10,000  to  nearly  2,000,000  bales  each.* 

Almost  the  entire  movement  to  interior  towns  is  a  rail  movement.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  water  movement,  and  lastiy  by  wagon;  but  the  latter  two  modes 
of  carriage  are  relatively  unimportant  compared  with  the  total.  Locally,  how- 
ever, the  wagon  and  water  movements  are  still  important  and  they  increase  with 
the  growth  of  local  consumption.  At  such  points  as  Memphis,  Columbus,  Miss., 
and  Columbus,  Ga.,St.  Louis,  Savannah.  Charleston, Euf aula,  Wilmington,  Nor- 
folk, Augusta,  and  New  Orleans,  receipts  by  water  are  important  enougn  to  regu- 
late railway  rates.  The  wagon  receipte  are  noteworthy  at  the  interior  towns  of 
Memphis,  Columbus  ( Miss,  and  Ga. ) ,  Westpoint,  Ga. ,  Fort  Gaines,  Ga. ,  Memphis, 
Savannah,  Euf  aula,  Fort  Smith ,  Ark. ,  Denison,  Tex. ,  Gainesville,  Tex. ,  Vanburen, 
Ark.,  Augusta,  Ga., Shreveport,  La.;  Logansport,  La.,  Texarkana,  Ark.,  and  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  It  is  claimed  that  as  a  rule  wagon  transportation  to  market  is  found 
to  be  cheaper  than  railway  carriage  up  to  20  or  25  miles;  ^  but  in  South  Carolina 
a  reduction  of  a  local  rate  from  9  to  6  cents  for  a  distance  of  9  miles  abolished 
wagon  carriage  entirely.  The  efforts  of  the  different  State  railroad  commissions 
to  reduce  rates  on  cotton  have  in  numerous  cases  reduced  the  wagon  movement. 
Texas  and  Georgia  have  possibly  done  most  in  this  direction.  In  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  the  revision  of  local  rates  has  begun.  High  local  rates  are 
regarded  as  prejudicial  to  an  economical-  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop.  The 
wagon  movement  depends  on  the  readiness  or  ability  of  railroads  to  reduce  short 
distance  rates. 

Most  of  the  wagon  roads  are  in  none  too  good  a  condition  at  l)est,  and  therefore 
are  ill  fitted  for  economical  movement  of  tne  crop.  As  long  as  local  rates  on  the 
railroads  are  too  high  to  get  this  business,  the  producer  is  obliged  to  reach  the 
markets  and  the  muls  by  wagon,  however  wasteful  it  may  be  as  compared  with 
carriage  by  rail. 

» The  Cotton  Plant,  p. 36'2.     sSve  Liitluiiu  and  Alexander'H  Uandlxmli.     »The  CotUm  Plant,  ]>.  :i58. 
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Receipts  of  cotton  at  30  interior  tmrnn,  Sej)t.  K  1897,  to  Sept.  /,  isys, 
[From  the  Financial  Chronicle.] 

Bales.  Bales. 


Houston,  Tex 1,768,460 

St.Louis,Mo 898,245 

Memphis,  Tenn 689,563 


Rome,Ga-^ 65,497 

Columbus,  Qa 65,023 

Columbus,  Miss 59,580 


Augusta.Ga 372,027  |  Brenham, Tex  54,422 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 288,393 

Atlanta,  Ga 207,602 

Little  Rock,  Ark.. 202,582 

Montgomery,  Ala .  161,550 

Shreveport,  La 158,466 

Dallas,  Tex  _ 123,356 

Yazoo  City,  Miss 97,245 

Vicksbmjr,Miss 93,748 

Athens,  Ga. 89,539 


Meridian,  Miss 40,960 

Albany,Ga 40,023 

Nashville,  Tenn 39,814 

Raleigh,  N.C 27,560 

Charlotte,  N.  C 26,731 

Eufaula,Ala 21,940 

Greenwood,  S.  C 16,514 

Louisville,  Ky... 9,245 


Greenville, Miss 88,593  i  Total  receipts ...6,037,287 

Helena,  Ark 86,480     Total  crop  (1897-98) ...10,897,^57 

Selma,  Ala _  86, 379     Percenta£[e  of  crop  hauled  to 

Natchez,  Miss 86,067;      30  interior  towns 55.4 

Macon,  Ga 72,183 

Over  one-half  of  the  entire  crop  reaches  these  30  interior  towns  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Their  location  is  generally  in  the  heart  of  productive  districts,  from 
which  the  cotton  goes  for  consumption.  In  the  economy  of  distribution  these 
interior  towns  are  nearly  all  competitive  points  as  far  as  shipping  facilities  are 
concerned.  Here  local  mills  must  compete  with  outside  consumers,  and  the  rail- 
roads comx)ete  with  one  another  to  direct  the  course  of  the  traffic.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop  is  subject  to  competitive  condi- 
tions of  traffic  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  from  producer  to  consumer.  The 
competition  which  centers  in  these  bases  of  distribution  has  done  much  to  favor 
outside  consumers,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  but  has  rather  hurt  than  helped 
local  mills.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  low  long-distance  rates  have  always 
been  made  use  of  by  the  railroads  to  justify  charging  high  local  rates.  In  fact, 
the  competition  of  the  local  mill  with  the  outside  consumer  really  begins  to  affect 
the  price  at  these  points  of  concentration.  At  these  interior  points  the  receipts 
are  given  their  various  destinations.  The  speculator,  the  exporter,  and  the 
Nortnem  manufacturer  all  meet  the  local  consumer  here  and  together  influence 
the  partition  of  the  receipts,  as  well  as  prices  to  producers,  throughout  the  year. 
These  interior  towns  and  the  local  points  of  origin  are  the  places  at  which  the 
Southern  constmier  comi)etes  most  directly  for  his  supply  of  cotton. 

2.  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS  IN  COTTON  DISTRIBUTION. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  the  main  feature  in  the  distribution  of 
cotton  is  speculation  in  exchanges,  where  dealings  in  futures  constitute  the  busi- 
ness of  a  privileged  association  of  traders.  Five  or  six  years  ago  these  commer- 
cial agencies  were  very  generally  held  responsible  for  the  low  prices  of  cotton. 
The  connection  between  the  New  Orleans  and  the  New  York  cotton  exchange 
and  the  prevailing  level  of  prices  was  assumed  to  be  a  causal  connection.  Betting 
on  futures  was  asserted  to  nave  a  net  effect  in  depressing  prices  of  cotton  paid  to 
producers  and  thus  operating  in  the  interest  of  consumers. 

It  has  never  been  clearly  shown  that  there  is  such  a  causal  connection  between 
speculation  and  spot  prices.  Since  that  explanation  was  pressed  upon  the  public 
mind  in  the  George  Report  of  1893-94,  cotton  prices  have  fallen  still  lower  through 
a  greater  part  of  the  interval  and  subsequently  risen  to  a  level  almost  double 
the  price  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  course  of  prices  during  the  intervening  6  or  7 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  center  of  interest  has  passed  from  production  to 
consumption.  The  increase  in  domestic  requirements  of  raw  cotton  and  the 
progress  of  foreign  demand  have  together  diverted  the  attention  of  the  interests 
mvolved  to  future  development.  Tne  possibilities  of  home  consumption  and  the 
competition  of  foreign  consumers,  including  the  manufacturers  of  the  Far  East, 
have  for  the  time  being  led  inquirers  to  overlook  the  trading  interests  occupied 
in  handling  the  cotton  crop  between  producers  and  consumers. 

The  tendency  at  present  time  is  everywhere  to  cut  out  the  middleman.  The 
depression  of  earlier  years  like  all  other  depressions,  while  not  finding  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  itself  at  the  time,  gradufdiy  worked  revolutionary  changes  by 
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eliminatiiig  commercial  agencies  and  commercial  methods  which  do  not  have  in 
themselves  the  caiMtcity  to  adopt  economies  such  as  enable  commerce  to  recover 
from  the  paralysis  of  industrial  depression.  The  exact  cost  of  putting  down  cot- 
ton at  foreign  mills  varies  of  course  with  localities,  but  on  an  average  cotton  can 
go  from  plantation  to  mill  in  Europe  at  the  cost  of  about  1  cent  per  pound. 
Expenses  nave  been  greatly  reduced  m  the  export  trade  by  more  direct  commer- 
cial relation  between  foreign  consumers  and  local  brokers.  Brokers  now  operate 
in  every  town  receiving  any  quantity  of  cotton.  These  brokers  have  correspond- 
ent brokers  all  over  Europe  through  whom  they  sell  to  spinners  direct,  so  that 
cotton  can  go  from  Au^sta,  Ga.,  for  instance,  to  any  mill  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent  with  only  freight,  insurance,  and  two  small  brokerages  of  one-sixteenth 
of  a  cent  each  covering  all  expenses. 

If  this  average  of  a  cent  per  pound  covers  the  cost  from  producer  to  consumer 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  crop  which  is  exported  it  is  evident  that  the 
commercial  interests  and  the  transi^rting  interests — the  two  chief  claimants 
for  the  distribution  of  this  charge — ^are  not  unduly  expensive  agencies.  If  two- 
sixteenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  be  taken  as  the  purely  commercial  charge  and  seven- 
eighths  or  fourteen-sixteenths  of  a  cent  be  divided  among  freight,  insurance,  and 
all  other  expenses,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  any  undue  share  goes  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  speculative  gproup  of  buyers  and  sellers  who  have  subsequently 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  process  of  distribution.  No  estimates  which  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  expenses  of  handling  cotton  between  producer  and 
consumer  includes  any  item  or  recognition  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  dealers  in 
* '  futures  *'  for  services  in  actual  distribution.  The  inquiry  here  made  has,  there- 
fore, looked  upon  the  purely  speculative  problem  as  one  so  remotely  connected, 
if  connected  at  all,  with  the  actual  ox>eration  of  the  cotton  trade  as  to  lie  practi- 
cally beyonJ  the  range  of  distributive  factors.  Si>eculation  in  cotton  **  futures," 
whether  at  New  Orleans,  New  York,  or  Liverpool,  is  of  course  effected  by  the 
buying  and  selling  in  every  important  cotton  market  in  the  United  States,  but 
these  transactions  are  effects  of  commercial  conditions  in  the  cotton  trade 
rather  than  the  causes  originating  in  these  exchanges  and  ox)erating  upon  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  the  actual  product.  Speculative  dealing  in  future  prices  is 
therefore  a  register  of  individual  reckonings  rather  than  a  means  of  making 
prices.  In  the  long  run  these  commercial  agencies  which  anticipate  the  future 
and  keep  in  mind  the  past  serve  rather  as  balance-wheels  to  tne  commercial 
mechanism  than  they  do  as  forces  which  give  an  upward  or  downward  turn  to 
prices. 

This  view  of  the  present  functions  of  future  dealings  in  the  distribution  of  cot- 
ton amounts  to  substantially  this:  That  the  present  and  past  course  of  cotton 
prices  can  in  the  main  be  explained  by  other  than  speculative  causes.  It  need  not 
oe  held  that  dealings  in  futures  do  not  influence  prices,  but  rather  that  in  the 
lon^  run  cotton  prices  are  very  slightly  influenced  by  a  group  of  people  pitting 
their  jud^ents  one  against  another  as  to  the  value  of  a  ^ven  graide  of  product 
at  a  deflnite  date  in  the  future.  In  the  long  run  such  actions  tend  to  neutralize 
one  another,  and  their  effect  upon  the  level  of  prices  will  consequently  tend  to  be 
neutral. 

There  are,  therefore,  sufficiently  definite  interests  enlisted  in  the  cotton  trade 
to  which  we  must  look  for  explanations  of  any  particular  low  cost  of  commercial 
operations.  First  among  these  we  mention  the  conditions  of  competition  among 
carriers,  under  which  practically  the  whole  cotton  crop  is  marketed. 

The  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop  is  in  this  respect  unique.  In  the  first  place 
the  cotton  territory  is  so  situated  that  the  main  movement  to  market  is  from  the 
center  toward  a  circumference  on  which  are  located  about  twenty-five  ocean  and 
Gulf  ports  on  the  south  and  east,  and  interior  gateways  on  the  north  and  west. 
The  result  of  this  relation  is  to  put  the  whole  cotton  movement  under  the  stress 
of  competitirn  among  carriers  and  distributing  centers  from  the  time  it  reaches 
the  interior  markets  at  which  it  is  accumulated  until  it  is  laid  down  at  the 
factory  at  home  or  abroad.  In  its  distribution  there  is  perhaps  no  other  asni- 
cultural  product  having  so  large  an  element  of  competition  as  cotton.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  with  its  actual  transx>ortation,  but  also  in  the  matter  of 
buying  and  selling.  The  small  country  buyer  of  cotton  from  his  neighboring 
g^'ower,  even,  may  receive  bids  from  the  lar^st  markets  and  manufacturing 
centers  in  different  parts  of  the  world.    There  is  therefore  a  high  degree  of  com- 

getition  on  the  part  of  buyers  the  moment  the  cotton  comes  into  the  local  mar- 
et,  and  from  the  local  market  to  the  consuming  mill  it  is  seldom  if  ever  exempt 
from  this  influence.  In  this  respect,  likewise,  the  cotton  producer  is  possibly 
more  favorably  situated  than  any  other  class  of  agriculturists.    He  has  more 
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direct  and,  therefore,  more  real  access  to  the  world's  markets  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary.  The  cotton  producer  comes  nearer  getting  the  consumer's 
price  for  his  cotton  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  imi)ortant  prodact  in  American 
agriculture. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  historical  and  geogpraphical  as  well  as  commercial. 
The  movement  of  the  center  of  cotton  production,  like  that  of  com,  has  been 
going  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  it  now  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  With 
each  advance  in  that  direction  access  to  the  natural  channels  of  distribution  has 
been  improved,  the  distance  to  the  seaboard  reduced,  and  the  tendency  toward 
reduction  in  expenses  become  more  and  more  marked.  With  this  tendency  the 
enlargement  of  the  formgn  market  has  grown.  Especially  has  the  market  been 
enlarged  in  continental  £urope  and  in  the  Orient,  so  that  more  and  more  has  the 
cotton  movement  become  a  movement  by  water.  Competition  on  land  by  rail, 
competition  of  ports  of  shipment,  and  competition  for  ocean  movement  have 
given  to  this  branch  of  transportation  a  rate  of  expense  per  unit  of  product 
among  the  lowest  in  modem  commerce.  The  low  cost  of  distribution  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  apply  to  internal  distribution  to  mills  for  Southern  con- 
sumption. 

As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  great  economies  in  distri- 
bution have  not  primarily  benefited  the  producer,  but  the  benefits  have  largely 
gone  to  the  consumer. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  importance  of  foreign 
as  compared  with  domestic  consumption.  With  70  per  cent  of  the  cotton  sent 
abroad  and  80  per  cent  (in  round  numbers)  remaining  at  home,  the  competition 
among  consumers,  domestic  and  foreign,  has,  until  quite  recently,  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  producer  to  strengthen  his  position  in  the  market  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  position  of  the  producer,  as  the  investor  of  capital,  has 
been  such  as  to  oblige  a  great  majority  of  his  class  to  put  the  cotton  upon  the 
market  almost  as  fast  as  it  ripened.  This  element  of  weakness  contributed  in 
the  case  of  cotton,  just  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  wheat,  to  load  down  the  market 
with  a  visible  supply  for  which  there  was  at  any  one  time  slight  need  of  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  foreign  or  domestic  buyers.  The  inherent  weakness  of  the 
producer's  position  deprives  him  of  the  opportunity  of  handling  his  surplus  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  advantage  of  competition  among  speculative  buyers  for 
future  needs.  £xcept,  therefore,  in  periods  of  scarcity  toward  the  end  of  the 
cotton-distributing  year,  the  main  competitive  stress  in  the  whole  cotton  situa- 
tion is  felt  among  the  distributive  agencies  after  cotton  has  left  the  producer's 
hands  rather  than  among  consumers  in  their  relation  to  the  producer. 

While,  therefore,  the  exi)enses  of  distribution  of  cotton  per  unit  of  product  are 
among  the  cheapest  the  level  of  prices  to  producers  is  but  slightly  raised  by  rea- 
son of  this  low  cost  of  distribution.  Nor  does  the  consumer  of  raw  cotton  get 
this  entire  grain.  The  competition  among  consumers  for  the  sale  of  their  manu- 
factured products  is  so  keen  that  even  the  consuming  factory  fails  to  reap  any 
great  benefit  that  comes  from  the  lowest  cost  of  distribution.  The  real  gain  is  to 
me  consumer  of  cotton  goods. 

The  remedy  for  this  unfavorable  position  of  the  cotton  producer  lies  partly  in 
a  change  in  nirm  policy,  by  which  the  plantation  may  divide  its  labor  and  capital 
between  the  product  of  the  soil  which  makes  the  farm  household  more  nearly  a 
self-sufficing  unit  on  the  one  hand  and  the  production  of  a  commercial  crop  on 
the  other.  But  still  more  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  producer's  position 
in  the  market  is  the  necessity  of  more  nearly  equalizing  the  domestic  and  foreign 
demand  for  the  domestic  cotton  crop. 

The  operation  of  distributive  interests  is  determined  by  the  relative  importance 
of  the  consuming  demands.  The  main  volume  is  still  destined  for  export.  We 
are  our  own  next  best  customers. 

As  matters  stand  now,  Europe  takes  two-thirds  and  America  nearly  all  the  bal- 
ance. Every  increase  on  the  part  of  domestic  demand  will  give  an  increment  of 
advantage  to  the  domestic  producer,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
test between  foreign  and  domestic  consumers  for  the  division  of  the  cotton  crop, 
the  producer  will  reap  more  of  the  benefits  of  a  highly  economical  distribution. 

Few  of  us  realize  how  far  from  this  point  the  United  States  really  stands.    The 

Solicy  in  which  the  producer  of  raw  cotton  is  most  interested  is  one  which  will 
evelop  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  in  export  trade  rather  than  the  finding  of 
more  foreign  markets  for  raw  cotton.  The  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry,  by  which  the  cost  of  getting  the  finished  product  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture to  the  foreign  consumer  will  be  reduced  much  below  the  cost  of  sending  the 
raw  product  to  uie  foreign  manufacturer,  is  evidently  the  policy  in  which  the  pro- 
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ducer  has  the  largest  possibilities  of  gain.  Even  at  the  present  time,  in  different 
sections  of  the  Carolinas  where  mills  are  located,  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  New  York  cash  price  for  raw  material  of  the  local 
producer.  In  other  words,  the  producer  is  getting  an  addition  to  his  price  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  cost  of  carrying  his  raw  material  to  New  York. 


3.  THE  RISE  OF  INTERNAL  CENTERS  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

For  our  purposes  we  regard  the  Southern  cotton  States  as  a  geographical  unit 
with  well-established  centers  of  internal  consumption.  We  mention  Huntsville, 
Ala.;  Augusta,  Columbus,  and  Macon,  Ga.;  Salem,  Charlotte,  Durham,  and  Con- 
cord, N.  C.;  Columbia,  Greenville,  Pelzer,  Rock  Hill,  and  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
as  representative  centers.  AH  these  and  many  others  are  leading  factors  in  the 
cotton  movement  to  the  extent  of  competing  with  the  external  movement,  both 
for  Northern  mills  and  for^  export.  Accordlnf  ^o  the  Manufacturer's  Record  of 
February  22,  1900,  the  twelve  Southei-n  States  had  then  441  cotton  mills  in 
operation  or  in  course  of  erection.  These  consume  about  a  million  and  a  half 
bales  yearly.  The  three  leading  States  are  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

Summary  of  cotton  mills  in  Southern  States. 


[From  the  Manufacturer's  Record.] 


AlalMuna 

Arkansas 

Qeorgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total 


Total 
mill  con- 
sumption. 


Bales. 

121,128 

8,288 

281,627 

26,447 

18,749 


21,660 
374,891 
466, 181 
36,368 
17,166 
44,602 


1,410,877 


Spindles.      Looms. 


660.989 

18.360 

1,116,666 

69,612 

71,362 

169.484 

119,264 

1,424,681 

1,857,036 

178,620 

46,066 

164,711 


13,748 
310 

27,168 

996 

1,761 

3.147 

3,:»3 

84,942 

61,861 
8,732 
1,349 
6,371 


6,776,361  ,      147,702 


The  commercial  cotton-crop  year,  begun  September  1, 1898,  and  ended  August 
31, 1899,  had  the  lar^st  movement  of  cotton  in  the  history  of  Amencan  commerce. 
Not  only  had  the  railway  and  water  movement  from  plantations  been  the  largest 
on  record,  but  the  home  consumption  of  the  mills,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South,  had  been  greater  than  ever. 

The  United  States  Department  of  A^culture,  by  its  usual  'method  of  estimat- 
ing the  crop  of  the  States  and  Territories,  compiles  statistical  data  furnished  by 
the  officials  of  all  the  rail  and  water  lines  that  have  transported  cotton  from  the 
States  of  production,  by  the  officials  of  the  mills  located  in  those  States,  and  by 
special  agents  of  the  Department  at  the  Southern  ports  and  important  receiving 
points  in  the  interior.  The  reports  from  these  sources  are  condensed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  BO  as  to  show  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  moved  from  each  State 
and  Territory  to  the  ports,  to  Northern  and  Western  mills,  to  Canada,  and  sAl 
other  foreign  destinations  in  comparison  with  the  demand  for  Southern  mill  con- 
sumption, oy  States. 

Cotton  crop  of  1898-99,^ 

[In  commercial  bales.] 


Sum-or  TiTfitorv. 


Alabama 1,079,871          121,128  1,200,?99 

Arkansas 940,773             3,288  944,061 

Florida 36,064    86,064 

Georgia 1.282,810  |       281,527  1,614,337 

Indian  Territory 216,269  i 215,269 

>  J.  L.  Wfttklns:  The  Cotton  Crop  of  1898-99, p. 7,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Movement  and  mill  purchaNes. 


Forwarded  Bought  by       m^^^-i 
by  rail,  etc.      mills,  ^^' 
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Cotton  crop  of  i*9A'-P.9— Omtiuued. 


Movement  and  mill  purchases. 

State  or  Territory. 

Forwarded 
by  rail,  etc. 

8 

50 

879,264 

Bo^M., 

Total. 

KMlMfl ..<.......... 

8 

Kentucky 

25.447 
18.749 

25.497 
896.013 

I^nMftnA  . ,  .  -  - , .     T T . 

MiadflBippi 

MiMouri.. r 

1,302.420            21,660 
33,120  '           3-017 

1,324,070 

36,137 

711,298 

109,479 

Nnrth  r^Amllnft     .                                           

336,407 
109,479 
581,788 
311,321 
3.413.245 

874,891 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

466.181 
86,358 
17,166 

1,047,969 

Tennessee 

347,679 

Texiw 

S  ASii  401 

Utah 

34          '       '  34 

Virginia 

is,  990 

44,602             58,492 

Total 

10,484,874  1    1.4ia.fi28 

11,898,802 

It  is  hardly  realizable  what  changes  mnst  follow  in  the  growth  of  these  manu- 
factarin£[  communities  in  the  cotton  States.  Gertainlv  none  will  be  greater  than 
the  reaction  of  manufacturing  upon  a^culture  itself.  Director  'Be&ty,  of  the 
Clemson  College  textile  department,  discusses  this  influence  upon  farm  prices 
and  farm  wages  as  follows  m  the  Charlotte  Observer:  > 

'*  Estimating  the  world's  population  at  1 ,500,000,000,  about  500,000,000  regularly 
wear  clothes,  about  750,000,000  are  partially  clothed,  and  :a50,000,000  habitually 
go  naked.  The  world's  visible  cotton  crop  for  the  year  1898-99  was  a  little  less 
3ian  14,000,000  bales,  averaging  500  pounds  each.  It  would  require  42,000,000 
bales,  averaKing  500  pounds  each,  to  clothe  the  entire  population  of  the  world. 
The  above  ngures,  taken  in  round  niunbers  from  statistics,  show  that  overpro- 
duction of  cotton  is  not  the  cause  of  prevailing  low  prices.  We  must  Iook  to 
some  other  way  of  handling  our  vast  crop  of  raw  staple  than  selling  it  to  other 
people  to  be  manufactured  and  then  sold  back  to  us  at  three  times  its  value  as 
compared  to  its  value  in  the  raw  material. 

*'The  average  cotton  crop  in  South  Carolina  is  about  1,000,000  bales,  or 
500,000,000  pounds.  Disposing  of  this  500,000,000  pounds  at  7  cents,  $85,000,000; 
five  million  pounds  of  white  cloth,  at  20  cents,  $100,000,000;  this  would  bring 
an  increase  of  $65,000,000  into  the  State  in  favor  of  manufacturing  over  the  sale 
of  the  raw  product.  This  amount  would  not  go  to  the  treasuries  of  the  factories 
alone,  but  would  be  divided  among  the  farmers,  first  of  all,  by  an  increase  in  price, 
which  would  probably  average  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  would  find  ready  sale  at  increased  prices  for  wood,  butter,  chickens,  eggs,  and 
many  other  perishable  farm  products  which  are  now  of  small  value  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  great  demand  for  them. 

*'A11  other  business  would  be  stimulated  by  this  increase  of  cash-earning 
labor.*' 

These  effects  are  to  be  appreciated  onlyby  considering  the  widespread  diffusion 
of  manufacturing  towns  in  the  South.  We  give  the  total  list  for  each  State,  from 
the  Manufacturers'  Record,  up  to  February  22, 1900: 

ALABAMA. 


Name. 


Location. 


I  SplndltiN.      Ixx)ms. 


Alabama  City  . 

ADDiston 

....do 

AutaugaviUe . . 

Birmingham  . . 

do. 


Alabama  MillB 

American  Net  and  Twine  Go 

Ann  iiston  Manufacturing  Go 

Autaugaville  Factory  (idle) , 

Avondale  Mill 

Birmingham  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co , 

Columbia  Cotton  Mills I  Columbia. 

Indian  Head  Mills  of  Alabama '  Cordova... 

Tuscaloosa  Manufacturing  Co Cottondale 

Chewalla Cotton  Mills £ufaula... 

Euiaula  Cotton  Mills do 

Ashcraft  Cotton  Mills" i  Florence.. 

Cherry  Cotton  Mills 1 do 

Dallas  Manufacturing  Co •  HuntsTllle 

Huntsville  Cotton  Mni  Co do 

Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.  * > do 


30,000 
5,000 
11,200 
2,200 
33,()92 
5.200 
2,500 
25,232 
12,000 
8,724 
10,463 
3,000 
12,000 
15,000 
10,000 
200,000 


1,000 


:)20 

63 

1.000 


840 
300 
124 
321 


100 


li.UUO 


1  Quoted  from  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  February  22,^900. 


-  Under  construction. 
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ALABAMA—CoDtinued. 


Name. 


Location. 


West  Huntavlllo  Cotton  Mill 

Cherokee  Mills  Co 

Barker  Cotton  Mills* 

Mobile  Cotton  Mill8» 

Alabama  Cordage  Co 

Montgomery  Cotton  Mills 

People's  Cotton  Factory 

Blue  Spring  Mill 

Coosa  Manufacturing  Co 

Piattvillc  Cotton  Mills  and  Banking  Co. 

Wehadkee  Cotton  Mills 

Cawthon  Cotton  Mill  Co 

Selma  Cotton  Mill  Co 

Alabama  Cotton  Mill* 

Hurricane  Creek  Manufacturing  Ca> 

Sycamore  Mill 

McDonald  Cotton  Mills » 

Highland  a ty  Cotton  Mills 

Talladega  Cotton  Factory 

Talla^see  Falls  Manufacturing  Co 

Rope  and  Yarn  Mill 

J.  Snow  Hardware  Co 

Union  Springs  Cotton  Mills 

Union  town  Warehouse  Co 


40  mills. 


HuntsYille 

Mobile 

do 

do 

Montgomery  ... 

do 

do 

Oxford 

Piedmont 

Prattville 

Rock  Mills 

Selma 

do 

Speigner 

Spring  Garden  . 

Sycamore 

Sylacauga 

Talladega 

do 

Tallassee 

Tuscaloosa 

do 

Union  Springs.. 
Unlontown 


Spindles. 


5, 

1, 

20. 

*  5, 

1, 

5, 

10. 

2, 

15, 

10, 

4, 

13, 

6, 

3, 

a 

12, 

10, 

6, 

ft. 

23, 

2, 

4, 

ft. 


280 
200 
000 
000 
040 
616 
000 
496 
406 
000 
000 
000 
000 
300 

800 

000 

000 

000 

000 

600  I 

360 

OUO  I 

628 


Looms. 


660,939 


168 

820 

80 


290 
76 
400 
144 
100 


390 


108 


13,748 


ARKANSAS. 


Ouachita  Cotton  Mills 

Arkadelphia 

4,000 
3,000 
8,360 

8,1100 

90 

Dardanelle  Cotton  Mills^ 

Dardanelle 

Thomas  Cotton  Mills 

Little  Rock 

Mammoth  Springs  Cotton  Mills 

Mammoth  Springs 

220 

4  mills 

18,360 

810 

GEORGIA. 


Harmony  Mills Alice 

Aragon  Mills Aragon 

Athens  Manufacturing  Co Athens 

Mallison  Braided  Cord  Co do < 

Princeton  Manufacturing  D> ' do 

Star  Thread  Co do 

Atlanta  Cotton  Mills |  Atlanta 

Exposition  Cotton  Mills do 

Scottdale  Mills » do 

Fulton  Bag  and  Cotton  Mills : i  Augusta 

Augusta  Factory ' do 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co i do 

Globe  Cotton  Mills : do 

Isaetta  Mills ' do 

Jno.  P.  King  Manufacturing  Co I . .  I do 

Riverside  Mills.'. I do 

Sibley  Manufacturing  Co ' do 

Sutherland  Manufacturing  Co do 

Warwick  Cotton  Mills < do 

H  utcheson  Manufacturing  Co |  Banning 

Bamesville  Manufacturing  Co Barnesville 

Canton  Cotton  Mills* i  Canton 

Mandeville Cotton  Mill* i  Carn)llton 

Cedartown  Cotton  Co i  Cedartown 

Standard  Cotton  MillK> ' do 

Columbus  Manufacturing  Co.* I  Columbus 

Clegg  Manufacturing  Co do 

Eagle  and  Phenix  5ianufacturing  Co do 

Hamburger  Cotton  Co do 

Muscogee  Manufacturing  Co do 

Swift  Manufacturing  Co  . . .' do 

Cordele  Cotton  Mills  Co. ' Cordele 

Christian  Commonwealth <  Commonwealth  . 

Porter  Manufacturing  Co |  Cornelia 

Bibb  Manufacturing  Co I  Covington 


20,000 

10,000 

2,000 

3,800 

6,264 

17,672 

46,600 

10,000 

42.000 

36,000 

33,000 

1,728 

4,410 

60,384 

3 

43,256 

8,900 

4.100 

•   6.000 

7,416 

5,000 

6,000 

23,600 

10,000 

20,000 


60,000 
6,000 
14,000 
13,000 
3,600 


1  Under  construction. 


s  Owned  by  the  State— convict  labor. 


3,000 
16,000 


•  Not  reported. 


400 

860 

6 

100 


660 

1,435 

360 

1,362 

1,000 

928 

114 

160 

1,812 


1.409 


224 


100 
200 


640 
116 
1,800 
210 
460 
423 


106 
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Name. 


Dalton  Cotton  MillB  I. 
Crown  Cotton  Mills . . 
Phenix  Factory . 


Qeoivia  Western  Cotton  Mills i . 
Pearle  Mills. 


Swift  Cotton  Mills 

Trio  Manufacturing  Co 

Forsyth  Manufacturing  Co 

Georgia  Manufacturing  Co 

Mary-Leila  Cotton  M11I8 

Griinn  Manufacturing  Go 

Rusbton  Cotton  Mills  1 

Klncaid  Manufacturing  Co 

Spalding  Cotton  M  ills  1 

Harmony  Grove  Mills 

Hartwell  Cotton  Mill 

High  Shoals  Manufacturing  Co  . 
Hogansville  Manufacturing  Co.  > 

Pepperton  Cotton  Mills 

Jewell  Mills 

Glover  Manufacturing  Co.  > 

Union  Cotton  Mills 

Dixie  Cotton  Mills 

Lagrange  Cotton  Mills 

Gmnnett  Cotton  Mill8» 

Massachusetts  Mills  In  Georgia.. 

Bibb  Manufacturing  Go 

Payne  Cotton  Milla 

Manchester  Manufacturing  Co. . 

Willingham  Cotton  Mills 

Ocmulgee  Cotton  Mil  Is  i 

McRae  Cotton  Mills* 

Monroe  Cotton  Mill 

Newnan  Cotton  Mill 

Whittier  Cotton  Mills 

Palmetto  Cotton  Mill 

Pelham  Manufacturing  Co.* 

Houston  Factory 

Taylor  Manufacturing  Co 

Aberdeen  Mill 

Atlantic  and  Ghlf  Mills  * 

Raccoon  Mills 

Rome  Cotton  Factory 

Roswell  Manufacturing  Co 

Wahoo  Manufacturing  Co 

Savannah  Cotton  Mills 

Shoal  Creek  Manufacturing  Co  . 

D.  B.  Grover,  president  1 

Annestown  Cotton  Mills 

Thomaston  Cotton  Mills* 

Capps  Cotton  MIIIh* 

Toccoa  Cotton  Mill 

E.  A.  Fincher 

Trlon  Manufacturing  Co 

Park  Cotton  Mills 

Tnion  Munufacturlng  Co.* 

Htrickland  CotU)n  Mills  * 

Waynman  Cotton  Mill 

Ri verdale  Cotton  Mills 

Lanett  Cotton  Mills 

West  Point  Manufacturing  Go  .. 

Georgia  Manufacturing  Co 

Whitehall  Yam  MiU 


Location. 


100  mills. 


Dalton 

do 

Debruce 

Douglasville  — 

Elberton 

do 

Forsyth 

Gainesville 

Greensboro 

GrifRn 

do 

.....do 

do 

Harmony  Grove . 

Hartwell 

High  Shoals 

Hogansville 

Jackson 

Jewells 

Juliette 

Lafayette 

Lagrange 

do 

Lawrenceville. . . 

Llndale 

Macon 

do 

do 

do 

do 

McRae 

Monroe 

Newnan 

Oakdale 

Palmetto 

Pelham 

Perry 

Potterville 

Poulan 

Quitman 

Raccoon  Mills... 

Rome 

Roswell 

Sargents 

Savannah  

Shoal  Creek 

Statesboro 

Stone  Mountain  . 

Thomaston 

Toccoa 

....do 

Toonigh 

Trlon  Factory . . . 
Troup  Factory... 

Union  Point 

Valdosta 

Waynmanville . . 

We«tpoint 

do 

....do 

Whitehall 

....do 


Spindles. 


5,000 

20,000 
5,100 

20,000 
7,500 
7,200 
8,000 
6,000 
8,500 
5.000 

15,500 
5,000 

12,550 
7,500 
2,800 
8.000 

10,000 
5,000 

12,900 
4,000 
2,040 
7,680 

20,000 

10,000 
5,000 

51,264 

25,000 
8,500 

10,000 
5,180 

20,000 
5,000 
5,200 
6,800 

10,000 
5.500 
8,800 
2,240 
2,500 


4,500 
3,500 
5,200 
1,200 
8.000 
7,500 
2.200 
4.000 
1,736 
5,000 
6,000 
5,000 
800 
49,936 
1,600 
2,400 
10,000 
3,400 
12,000 
61,000 
20,500 
12,000 
j2,600 


Looms. 


129 
500 


500 

*i74 


160 
598 
160 
430 
200 
156 
102 
81 


160 
121 


212 
385 
124 

"i,'726 


1,000 


500 


87 
100 


104 
108 
168 


160 

ieo 


1,414 
52 


350 
•     76 

320 
1,700 

480 

120 


1,116,556  1        27,168 


KENTUCKY. 


Argonaut  Cotton  Mill  Co Covington . . 

Grahamton  Cotton  Mill |  Gmhamton. 

Henderson  Cotton  Mills Henderson  . 

Louisville  Cotton  MillflCo -  Louisville  .. 

Louisville  Girth  and  Blanket  Mills I do 

Maysville  Cotton  Mills .  .* Mavsvllle. . . 

Cohankus  Manufacturing  Co Paducah 


7  mills. 


4,500 
3,200 
35,000 
14,432 
380 
6,000 
6,000 


69,512  I 


*  Under  construction. 
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916 
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LOUISIANA. 


Nainf. 

Location. 

Clinton  Cotton  Mills » 

Clinton 

Alden  Knitting  MIUh 

New  Orleans 

lAneMllla 

do ,.  .. 

Majflnnis  Cotton  MUlu 

do 

New  Orleans  Cotton  MIMm  ('o 

do 

Louis  Kohlmann 

do 

Hargrove  Cotton  Mills  1 

Shreveport 

7  mills 

Kpiiidleif. 


2,500 
2,300  i 
17,000 
40.752  , 
1,400  , 
2.400 
5.000  > 


Ijctoaui, 


I  71,362 


3H4 

l,21fi 

11 


150 


1,761 


MARYLAND. 


Alberton  Cotton  Mills 

Columbia  Mills 

J .  S.  Johnson  &  Co 

Mount  Vernon  Co 

Woodberry  Manufacturing  Co  . 

Dumferline  Mill 

Thistle  Mills  Co 

Franklin  ville  Mills 

Laurel  Mills 

Oella  Mills 

Savage  Manufacturing  Co 

Warren  Manufacturing  Co 

Ashland  and  Franklin  Mill . . . . 


18  mills. 


Alberton 

Baltimore 

do 

do 

do 

Elkton 

Ilcbester 

Pranklinville  . 

Laurel 

Oella 

Savage  

Warren 

Wcthcred  ville. 


14.000  ' 
3,000 


56,600 
40,000 
4,000 
7.384 
3,500 
11,000 
10,000 
11.000 
6,000 
3,000 


169,484 


472 


6 
730 
383 
100 
3(M 
40 
250 
29K 
300 
160 
104 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Canton  Cotton  Mills ' 

Canton 

Tombiffbee  Mills 

Columbus  - 

Hashuqua  Manufacturing  Co 

Hashuqua 

Kosciusko  Cotton  Millsi 

Kosciusko 

Laurel  Cotton  Mills* 

Laurel 

McComb  Citv  Cotton  Mills^ 

McComb 

Meridian  Cotton  Mills 

Meridian 

Moorhead  Cotton  MIll8» 

Moorhead 

Natehez  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Natchez 

Rosalie  Mills 

do 

Stonewall  Manufacturing  c<i. , 

Stonewall 

Yocona  Mills 

Water  Valley 

Miffiissippi  Mills 

Wesson 

West  Point  Cotton  Mills » 

Westpoint 

14  mills 

5,000 
8,064 
1,500 
5,000 

15,000 
6,000 
8,440 
5,000 

11,872 
7.250 

20,944 
5,000 

15,184 
5.000 


119,254 


252 

40 

250 

500 


400 


240 
482 


833 


8,333 


NORTH  CAROUNA. 


Eflrd  Manufacturing  Co 

WiscoHset  MIUh  Co 

Asheville  Cotton  Mills 

StowesYille  Cotton  Mill 

Southern  Cotton  M ills 

Durham  Shoals  Cotton  Mill 

Alamance  Cotton  Mill 

Aurora  Cotton  Mill 

Carolina  Cotton  Mills 

Elmira  Cotton  Mill  Co 

Glencoe  Cotton  Mills 

Juniata  Cotton  Mills 

Lakeside  Cotton  Mills 

E.M.Holt  Plaid  Mill 

Windsor  Cotton  Mill 

J.  M.  Odell  Manufacturing  (-o  . . . 

Cedar  Falls  Cotton  Mill 

Worth  Manufacturing  Co 

T.F.Lloyd 

Ada  Manufacturing  Co 

Alpha  Mills 

Atherton  Mills 

Charlotte  Cotton  Mills 

Charlotte  Oil  and  FerUlixer  Co. 


Albemarle 

do 

Asheville 

Bellemonte 

Bessemer  City . . . 
Boiling  Springs  . 

Burlington 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bynum 

Cedar  Palls. . . 
Central  Falls . 
Chapel  Hill  . . 

Charlotte 

do 

do 

do 

do 


5.408 
16,480 
8.448 
2,500 
9,940 
2,400 
960 
12,352 
3,072 
6,000 
3,620 
6,400 
8,000 


3,120 
6.500 
3,936 
J2,000 
4,200 
7.920 
9.448 
10,000 
10,352 


420 
24 
401 


94 
788 

58 
475 
186 


150 
140 
160 


i:% 

420 


260 


i  Under  construction. 
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Name. 


Location. 


Crowley  Man tifarturing  Co Charlotte . . . 

Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Co do 

Louise  Mills do 

Magnolia  MillR I do 

O.  A.  Robbins  Co j do 

Victor  Cotton  Mills : do 

Cherryville  Mill Cherrjville. 

Gaston  Manufacturing  Co ' do 

Vivian  Cotton  Mills ' do 

Patterson  Manufacturing  Co I  China  Grove 

Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co Coleridge . . . 

Bala  Cotton  M ills  Co I  Concord .... 

Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills , do 

Cannon  Manufacturing  Co ' do 

Coleman  Manufacturing  Co i do 

Uppard  Yam  Mills ' do 

Odell  Manufacturinir  Co 

Cooleemee  Cotton  Mills' 

Cumberland  Mills 

Dallas  Cotton  Mills 

Linden  Manufacturing  Co 

Cornelius  Cotton  Mills 

Double  Shoal  Cotton  Mill 

Commonwealth  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co. . . 

Durham  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co 

Erwin  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Pearl  Cotton  Mills 

Eden  ton  Cotton  Mills 

El Ixabeth  City  Cotton  Mills 

Elkin  Manufacturing  Co 

Altamahaw  Mills 

Ossipee  Cotton  Mill 

Bluff  Mills 

Fayette ville  Cotton  Mills 

Holt-Morgan  Manufacturing  Co 

Holt-Williamson  Manufacturing  Co 

Tolar,  Hartand  Holt  Mills 

Florence  Mill 

Sterling  Cotton  Mills 

Frankluiville  Manufacturing  Co 

Randolph  Manufacturing  Co 

Arlington  Mills* 

AvOTMllls 

Gastonia  Manufacturing  Co 

Loray  Mills* 

Modena  Cotton  Mill 

Ozark  Mills 

Trenton  Cotton  Mills 

Hiawatha  Manufacturing  Co 

Mineola  Manufacturing  Co 

Robbins  Manufacturing  Co 

Wayne  Cotton  Mills 

Bellemont  Cotton  Mills 

Oneida  Cotton  Mills 

Sidney  Cotton  Mills 

Granite  Falls  Manufacturing  Co 

Hucomuga  Mills 

Proximity  Manufacturing  Co 

Revolution  Cotton  Mills* 

Van  Deventer  Carpet  Co 

Harden  Manufacturing  Co 

High  Shoals  Manufacturing  Co. ' 

Cora  Manufacturing  Co 

Granite  Manufacturing  Co 

ThoB.  M.  Holt  Manufacturing  Co 

Henderson  Cotton  Mills 

Henrietta  Mills 

Collier  Cotton  MilU* 

High  Falls  Manufacturing  Co 

Euo  Cotton  Mills 

Hope  Mills  Manufacturing  Co 

T.P.Jenks 

Anchor  Cotton  Mills 

Oakdale  Cotton  Mills 

Jonesboro  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Mount  Pleasant  Manufacturing  Co 

CoraMllla 

Crowder  Mountain  Cotton  Mill 

Dilling  Cotton  Mill 

Enterprise  Mills 

Kings  Mountain  Manufacturing  Co 


do 

C<x>ieemee  Falls. . 

Cumberland 

Dallas 

Davidson 

do 

Double  Shoal 

Durham 

do 

do 

do 

Edenton 

Elizabeth  City.... 

Elkin 

Elon  College 

do. ..7: 

Fayetteville 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Forest  City 

Franklinton 

Fmnkllnville.... 

do 

Gastonia 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Gibsonville 

do 

Goldsboro 

do 

Graham 

do 

do 

Granite  Falls 

Greensboro 

....do 

....do 

do 

Harden 

....do 

Haw  River 

do 

....do 

Henderson 

Henrietta 

Hickory  Grove  . . . 

High  Falls 

Hillsboro 

Hope  Mills 

Hull  Cross  Roads . 

Huntersvllle 

Jamestown 

Jonesboro 

Kimesville 

Kings  Mountain.. 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Spindles. 


Looms. 


H.UOO 

18,800 

3,100 

2,000 

12,672 

6,000 

6,800 

1,632 

8.944 

4,000 

3,000 

4,400 

23,000 

5,612 

2,000 

30,000 

25,000 

3,000 

4,160 

2,500 

5,408 

4,074 

7,000 

23,500 

25.000 

10,000 

5,000 

,  8,600 

1,928 

6,496 

3,600 


3,120 
5,000 
5,200 

10,000 

14,000 
6,240 
3,000 
4,000 
6,000 

10.080 
9,000 

50,000 
9,000 
8,000 
3,000 
3,744 
1,600 


3,800 
2,944 
10,624 


4,000 
*i8*264' 


2,080 
5,000 
7,128 
8,746 
7,138 
15,000 
71,000 
5,000 
3.000 
10,000 
15,000 
180 
3,616 
5,000 
3,000 
2,000 


2,500 
11,186 
2.592 
5,000 


240 

1,272 

520 

11 


192 
"**i68 

"440 
800 
140 

"i.'ew 

800 

"■'i26 


810 

1,000 

182 


:)24 

200 

'466 


90 
128 

""'260 
300 

1.600 
208 


90 
123 
566 
108 

"144 
1,000 


100 

"  ■  'i.56 
110 
436 
252 
216 

1.746 
500 


760 


101 


130 
130 


*  Under  construction. 
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Nome. 


Kings  Mountain. 

Kinaton 

Laurel 

Laurel  Bluff 

Laurel  Hill 

....do ;. 

....do 

Laurlnburg 

Lawndale 

Lexington 

Lincomton 

....do 


Lula  Manufacturing  Co.  1 

Kington  Cotton  Milfe 

Laurel  Mills 

Laurel  Bluff  Cotton  Mills 

Ida  Yam  Mill 

Richmond  Cotton  Factory  Co 

Springfield  Cotton  Mill 

SCO tl  and  Cotton  Mil  P : . . 

Cleveland  Cotton  MilLs 

Wennonah  Cotton  Mills 

Daniel  Manufacturing  Co 

Elm  Grove  Cotton  Mills 

Indian  Creek  Manufacturing  Co 

Laboratory  Cotton  Mills 

Lincoln  Cotton  Mills 

Long  Shoals  Cotton  Mills 

Willow  Brook  Cotton  Mill 

Long  Island  Cotton  Mills 

Gastonia  Cotton  Mills 

Spencer  Mountain  Mills 

McAden  Mills 

Maiden  Cotton  Mills 

Providence  Cotton  Mills 

Union  Cotton  Mills 

Mursheon  Cotton  Mills 

Mariposa  Cotton  Mills 

Maxton  Cotton  Mill 

Avalon  Cotton  Mills » 

Mayo  Mills i 

Eldorado  Cotton  Mills 

Monbo  Cotton  Mills 

Monroe  Cotton  Mills 

Mooresville  Cotton  Mills 

Alpine  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Mountain  Island  Milb 

Hamburg  Cotton  Mills 

Hazlehurst  Cotton  Mills 

Albion  Company 

Mount  Holly  Mills , 

Nims  Manufacturing  Co ' do 

Tuckaseege  Manufacturing  Co | do 

W.  R.  Kindly  Cotton  Mill  Co Mount  Pleasant 

Catawba  Cotton  Mil P |  Newton 

Newton  Cotton  Mills do 

Norwood  Manufacturing  Co Norwood 

Patterson  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills i  Patterson 

Dover  Yam  Mills '  Pineville 

Camleigh  Mills  Co '  Raleigh 

Pilot  Cotton  Mills ' do 

Raleigh  Cotton  Mills do 


Location 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  Island.. 

Lowell 

do 

McAdensville 

Maiden 

do 

do 

Manchester. . . 

Marl] 


Spindles.      Looms. 


Iposa 

Maxton 

Mayodan 

do 

MilledgeviUe 

Monbo 

Monroe 

Mooresville 

Morganton 

Mountain  Island  . 

Mount  Airy 

do 

Mount  Holly 

do 


Columbia  Manufacturing  Co . 

Engleworth  Mills 

Naomi  Falls  Manufacturing  Co 

Plaid  ville  Manufacturing  Cr> 

Randleman  Manufacturing  Co 

Edna  Cotton  Mills 

Roanoke  Mills  Co 

Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Co 

Ledbetter  Manufacturing  Co 

Midway  Mills 

Pee  Dee  Manufacturing  Co 

Roberdel  Manufacturing  Co 

Steele's  Mills 

Textile  Manufacturing  Co 

Rocky  Mount  Mills 

Roxboro  Cotton  M  Ills  1 

Levi  Cotton  Mills 

Arista  Cotton  Mills 

South  Side  Manufacturing  C-o 

Kesler  Manufacturing  Co 

I .  Littman 

Salisbury  Cotton  Mills 

Vance  Cotton  Mills 

Sanford  Cotton  MIlls» 

Saxapahaw  Cotton  Mills 

Belmont  Cotton  Mills 

Lauraglenn  Mills 

Shelby  Cotton  Mills* 

Hadley  People's  Manufacturing  Co . 

Nantucket  Mills 

Spray  Cotton  Mills 

LeaksvlUe  Cotton  Mills 

Stanley  Cr^^  Qotton  Mills 


Ramseur 

Randleman 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Reidsville 

Roanoke  Rapids. 

Rockingham 

do 


do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

Rocky  Mount  . 

Roxboro 

Rutherford  ton. 

Salem 

do 

Salisbury 

do 

do 

do 

Sanford 

Saxapahaw 

Shelby 

do 

do 

Slier  City 

Spray 

'.'.V.'Ao '.'.'.'.'/.'.'.'. 
Stanley  Creek , 


7,600 
6,112 
650 
2,600 
4,192 
5,000 
2,600 

10,000 
6,200 
9,000 

10,000 
6,600 
2,080 
5,000 
7,000 
7,280 
2.600 
8.000 
4,000 
6,000 

15,000 
7,000 
5,000 
8,764 
3.000 
2,300 
1,800 

18,000 

80,000 
5,000 
2,416 
8,500 
4,750 
8.600 
6,250 
1,600 
912 
2,200 
1.936 
8,700 
6,600 
4.000 
2,000 
7,500 
5,000 
2,480 
5,400 
9,152 
5,600 

13.536 

11,076 


6,000 
2,600 
5,288 

13,000 

12,096 
4,512 
2,640 
6,200 

12,784 
6,884 

20,000 


27,000 
5.000 
6.240 
5,000 

11,000 
5,000 


20,024 
10,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,500 
8,100 
6,000 
2,000 


17,000 


6,040 


600 


820 


500 
106 


104 


856 
220 


340 
102 
335 
193 
400 
552 
480 
130 


cm 

800 

600 

12 


250 
224 


590 


250 
100 


800 


765 


400 


1  Under  constmction. 
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Kame. 


Location. 


Spindle 


Looms. 


Btatesville  Cotton  Mills 

Buffalo  Manufacturing  Co 

Virginia  Cotton  Mills 

Tarboro  Cotton  Factory 

Fountain  Cotton  Mills 

W.L.Al8paugb , 

TaylorsvfUe  Cotton  Mill 

Smitherman  Cotton  Mills  Go . . . 

Tumeraburgh  Cotton  Mill 

Wadesboro  Cotton  MUta  Co: 

Royal  Cotton  Mills  I 

Rodman  &  Heatb  Cotton  Mills. 

WiUard  Manufacturing  Co 

Delgado  Mills 

Wilmington  Cotton  Mills 

WilsonCotton  Mills 

Engleworth  Mills  Co 

Worth  Manufacturing  Co 


206  mills. 


Statesville.... 

Btubbs 

Bwepeonville. 

Tarboro 

do 

Tayloisville . . 

do 

Troy ; 

Tumersbuig. . 
Wadesboro  . . . 
Wake  Forest. . 

Waxbaw 

Willaidville.. 
WUmlngton.. 

do^ 

Wilson 

Worthville... 
do 


7,000 
2,000 
4,160 

18,000 
5,880 
700 
2.000 
3,828 
1,600 
6,704 
6,000 
5,000 
1.850 

10,824 
7,840 
6,180 


10,108 


1,424,581 


180 


20O 
200 


24 
50 


30 
440 
360 

"iso 

386 


34.942 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 


Abbeville  Cotton  Mills 

Warren  Manufacturing  Co 

Orr  Cotton  Mills  1 

Anderson  Cotton  Mills 

Cox  Manufacturing  Co.i 

ArliMfton  Cotton  Mill 

Pendleton  Factory 

Bamberg  Cotton  Mill 

Mlddleburg  Cotton  Mill 

BatesvilleMill 

Aiken  Manufacturing  Co 

Bclton  Mills 

Bennettsville  Manufacturing  Co . . 
Cherokee  Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

Camden  Cotton  Mills 

De  Kalb  Cotton  Millsi 

Norris  Cotton  Mill  Co 

Chapin  Manufacturing  Co.  i 

Vesta  Cotton  Mills 

South  Carolina  Cordage  Co 

Eureka  Cotton  Mills 

Sprlngstein  Mills 

WyneMUlsa 

Clifton  Manufacturing  Co 

Clinton  Cotton  Mills 

Capital  City  Cotton  Mill8» 

Red  Bluff  Mills 

Clover  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co. . 

Carolina  Mills  Co.  1 

Columbia  Mills  Co 

Qranby  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Olympla  Cotton  Mills  I 

Palmetto  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Richland  Cotton  Mills 

Cowpens  Manufacturing  Co 

Darlington  Manufactunng  Co 

Dillon  Cotton  Mills* 

J .  M .  Oeer  and  others  ^ 

Edgefield  Manufacturing  Co 

Enoree  Manufacturing  Co 

Fairmont  Mills 

Fingerville  Manufacturing  Co 

Oak  Lawn  Cotton  Mills 

Fort  Mill  Manufacturing  Co 

Millfort  Mill  Co 

Fountain  Inn  Manufacturing  Co. . 

Gaffney  Manufacturing  Co 

Glendale  Mills 

Oraniteville  Manufacturing  Co  . . . 

American  Spinning  Co 

Brandon  Mlln 

Huguenot  Mills 

Mills  Manufacturing  Co.  ^ 

Monaghan  Cotton  Mills » 

F.  W.  Poe  Manufacturing  Co 

Greenwood  Cotton  Mill 

Grendel  Cotton  Mills 

Victor  Manufacturing  Co 


!  AbbevUle  . 
Aiken. 


Anderson 

....do 

....do 

Arlington 

Autun 

Bamberg 

Batesburg . . : . . 

Batesville 

Bath 

Belton 

BennettsvillG.. 

I  Blacksburg 

'  Camden 

' do 

I  Cateechee 

I  Chapin 

Charleston 

I  Cheraw 

Chester...*.... 

do 

do 

Clifton 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Clio 

Clover 

Columbia 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Cowpens 

Darlington 

DUlon 

Easley 

Edgeneld 

Enoree 

Fairmont 

Fingerville 

Fork  Shoals . . . 

Fort  Mill 

do 

Fountain  Inn  . 

Oaffney 

Glendale 

Granitevllle . . . 

Granville 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Greenwood 

....do 

Greers , 


13,216 

35,000 

23,000 

60,000 

5,000 

4,000 

2,500 

11,000 

3,000 

2,500 

27,500 

23,500 

15,000 

10,400 

10,000 

10,000 

5.840 

6,000 

28,000 

1,500 

10.032 

6,720 

5,000 

85,792 

16,128 

6,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

24,000 

57.000 

104.000 

9.000 

26.120 

7,072 

12.000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

30,720 

6,144 

8.000 

1,800 

5,200 

5,400 

3.070 

67.000 

17,280 

34,900 

10,000 

12,000 

fsl76 

If.,  340 

2U,000 

25,088 

10,000 

10,762 

24,996 


940 
1,000 

700 
1,884 

'*'36 

"256 
172 

""766 
700 

•548 
300 

"*si2 

180 
736 


470 

*2,'456 
450 
200 
600 


1,500 
2,600 
250 
720 
264 
384 
350 

'**268 
820 
168 


334 

*i,*46i 

518 

1.106 

'**356 
32H 
442 

*"75'2 
384 
624 
656 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


Bnioks  Manufacturing  Co 
Raxe-GothnMillH.. 
Alpha  Cotton  Mill.H 
Lancaster  Cotton  Mills 
Manetta  Mills  Co 
Langlcy  Manufacturing  Co 

Laureufl  Cotton  Mills 

Lexington  Manufacturing  Cu 

Lockhart  Mills 

Valley  Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 
Ashby  Cotton  Mills 
Marie  Mills 


McCoU  Manufacturing  Co 
Anchor  Cotton  Mills  Co.  i. 
Newberry  Cotton  Mills 
Courtenay  Manufacturing  Co 
Enterprise  Cotton  Mills  * 

Orange  Mill 

Pacolet  Manufacturing  Co 

Pelham  Mills 

Pelzer  Manufacturing  Co, 

Pickens  Mlllsa 

Piedmont  Manufacturing  Co 
Reedy  River  Manufacturing  C^), 
Cedar  Shonls  Manufacturing  Co, 

Arcade  Cotton  Mill 

Highland  Park  Manufacturing  Co 

Manchester  (V>tton  Mills 

Rock  Hill  Cotton  Factory  Co 
Victoria  Cotton  Mills 
Seneca  Cotton  Mills i 
Arkwright  Mills 
Beaumont  Manufa<'tnring  Co 
SaxonMill.Ma 
Spartan  Mills 
Sumter  Cotton  Mills, 
Buffalo  Cotton  MiUsi 
Monarch  Cotton  Mills » 
Union  Cotton  Mills 
Walhalla  Cotton  Mill  Co 
Colleton  Cotton  Mills. 
Tucapau  Mills  Co' 
Cheswell  Cotton  Mills' 
Whitney  Manufa(!turing  Co 
Fairfield  Cotton  Mills 
Hutro  Cotton  Mills 
York  Cotton  Mills 

la*)  mills 


51,851 


TENNESSEE. 


Brist4»l  Coittm  Mill 

Vance  (V)iton  Mill  Co 

Richmond  Spinning  Co 

Columbia  Cotton  Mill  Co 

Excelsior  Manufacturing  Co . . 

Tennessee  C/Otton  Mills 

Eureka  Mills 

Fall  Mills  Maniifacturing  Co . . 
CtTvnt  Fulls  Cotton  Mills  Co  . . . 

Humboldt  Cotton  Mills' 

Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.' 

Jonesboro  Yarn  Mills 

Brookside  Mills 

Eagle  C^»tton  M  ills 

Annis  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Memphis  Cotton  Mills  Co 

James  McKl  wee 

Phoenix  ('otton  Mills 

Tenneswe  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Newport  ('otton  Mill 

Warren  Manufacturing  Co 

HnowofKl  CottX)n  Mills 

R<Kkfonl  Mills  Co 

Sylvan  Mills 

Stmthmore  Manufacturing  (V). 

Trenton  Cotton  Mills , 

B.F.McQrew 


27  mills . 


I 


Bristol , 

Chattanooga.... 

do 

Columbia 

Cuero 

Elixabethton  .. 

Engl  e  wood 

Fan  Mills 

Falls  City 

Humbolat 

Jackson 

JoneslMiro , 

Knoxville 

Lawrenceburg. 
McMinnville.. 

Memphis 

Mount  Verd 

Nashville 

do 

Newiiort 

Oregon 

I*inewo(xl 

Rockfonl 

Shelbyville 

Strathmore 

Trenton 

Vale  Mills 


•2.  i:«i 
l,2tX) 

lU.CiUU 
f),(XK) 
1,;)00  I 
1,800  I 
1,440 

HOI  I 
8,5(K)  I 
f»,(K)0 

20,  (KX)  ! 
r>.()0()  , 

•24.0<K> 

;t,ooo  I 

iJ,700  I 
14,r.22  I 

l.SOO  I 
20,  (KK) 

:«.ixx) 


1,410 

2,  :>7(J 

X.  720 
2, 2>A 
Ci,  (MH) 
l..'iOO 


17.S,f)'i6 


136 
40 


•224 


2/>2 


710 
1,01s 
IW 
Ifi 
44 


104 


100 
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Name. 


MeadowbxYJok  Cotton  MIU  Co.i. 

Dallas  Cotton  Mills 

(rHlveston  City  Cotton  Milla 

Augusta  Manufacturing  Co 

Sherman  Cotton  Mill 


Location. 


SpindleH. 


Barker 

Dallas 

Galveston . 
Houston . . . 
Sherman  .. 


11,000 
12,000 
19»200 


Looms. 


300 

372 

590 

16 

72 


5  mills. 


45,056  I 


1,349 


VIRQINLA. 


Riverside  Cotton  Mills 

Lygchburg  Cotton  Mill  Co 

United  Cotton  Mills 

Lamberts  Point  KnitUng Mills. 

Pocahontas  Mills 

Blue  Ridge  ManufactunngO).. 

Ettriek  Manufacturing  Co 

Matoaca  Manufacturing  Co 

Quiun  Manufacturing  Co 

Boonokb  Cotton  Mill  Co.^ 


10  mills. 


Danville 

Lvnchburg . . 
Idanchester  . 

Norfolk 

Petersburg . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Roanoke  


67,650 

2,772 

.    83,000 

1,060 

12,000 

520 

2,164 

7,000 

170 

3,024 

107 

9,184 

262 

10,689 

330 

5,000 

150 

5,000 



154,711 


5, 371 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling  Weaving  Mills 

26 

Imill 

26 

1  Under  construction. 


SUMMARY. 


The  most  noteworthy  outcome  of  local  developments  through  these  centers  of 
cotton  consumption  will  be  the  reorganization  of  agriculture  on  an  industrial 
basis;  that  is,  an  agriculture  correlated  with  local  industi*ie8  rather  than  depend- 
ent on  distant  or  foreign  consumption  of  farm  products.  A  wide  distribution  of 
factories  will  be  the  first  phase  of  this  development,  affording  many  local  markets. 
When  concentration  shall  begin  depends  largely  on  the  rate  policy  of  railroads. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Southern  States  have  now  nearly  half  as  many  cotton 
mills  as  the  Northern  and  the  Western  States  combined. 


Number,  cfipticiti/,  arid  capital  of  cotUm  mills  in  NorOiem  and  Wf:Mfnm  Staten. 
[Compiled  from  the  Textile  Almanac] 


Num- 
ber. 

5 
1 
1 
93 
4 

Capital. 

^450,000+ 

600,000 

250,000 

18,220,000+ 

500,000-f 

Spindles. 

Capacity. 

States. 

L(K>ni«.      Si'ts.      Canis. 
585    1 

.Ma- 
chines. 

Arkansas 

21,000 
10,000 
17,812 
1,033.808 
35,552 

California 

200 

Ck)loiado 

480    

(>)nnecticut 

24,713             16! 

838  '     ...      1 

1,024 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Illinois 

9 

4,070,000+ 

S9,i66 

766' 5 

1 

3 

Iowa 

Kansas '  -  

1 

Maine 

23 

17 

270 

*1 

2 

1 

29 

'61 

14,480,000+ 
3.446,000+ 
91,067,000+ 

919,237 

59,857 

7,329,657 



22,747  1          16  1       ..     . 

Maryland 

3,147            33    

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

172,990    '        401 

3,021 

1 

4              1  1 

Nebraska 

160,000+ 
15,897,000+ 
6,250,000+ 

16,488 

1,254,581 

410,084 

416 

New  Hampsiiire 

35,642    

Now  Jersey 

3.27-2, ,          Al 

20 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

68 

7,043,000+ 

582,174 

145,000  1        226  1          18 

22 
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Number,  capacity ,  and  capital  of  cotton  mills  in  Nortliem  and  Western  States — Continued. 


Num- 
ber. 

Capital. 

Capacity. 

states. 

Spindles. 

Loomi. 

Sets. 

Cards. 

Ma- 
chines. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio    

9 

625,000+  1         18,000 

98 

2 

Oregon 

Phi^elphia  and  vicinity 

PcTinsyivRTiia  , . . , , ,--,.,,, 

127 
40 
128 

1,021.000+ 

4,017,000+ 

20,896,000+ 

89,681 

202,246 

1,940,688 

9.489 
5,386 
62.976 

25 
26 
21 

""*268" 

230 

1,784 

Rhode  Island 

20 

South  Dakota 

TPTCflU 

10 

1,000,000+ 

732 
99.960 
191. 4QR 

1,085 

19 

2,062 

5.079 

Utah :. 

2 
6 

Vermont . 

i,i76,666+ 

3,822,000+ 

Virginia 

Washinirton 

West  Virginia 

1 

26 
1,107 

Wiaconnln 

876,000+ 

84,628 

21 

Wyoming , . , 

Total 

898 

190,408,000 

14,348,108 

498,241 

371 

734 

6,147 

4.  RAILROADS  AS  REGULATORS  OF  INTERNAL  CONSUMPTION. 

Throughout  the  cotton  belt  the  subject  of  local  raUway  rates  is  receiving  more 
attention  from  year  to  vear  with  the  growth  of  cotton  manufacturing.  The 
position  of  the  State  railway  authorities  has  generally  been  taken  after  careful 
inquiry  into  the  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  nave  sought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
institute  lower  schedules  of  local  rates  as  the  volume  of  traffic  has  grown;  and 
secondly,  to  see  to  it  that  if  the  through  or  interstate  rate  on  cotton  were  reduced 
the  lociJ  rate  must  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

To  the  first  of  these  changes  there  has  not  generallv  been  much  resistance  on 
the  part  of  failway  management.  Texas  successfully  controls  rates  on  State 
shipments,  but  can  not  of  course  control  interstate  shipments.  The  Texas  com- 
mission, however,  regulates  the  entire  movement  of  the  crop  within  the  State. 
It  issues  rulings  governing  concentration  and  defines  the  relations  of  compressing 
companies  witn  tne  railroads.  It  attends  carefully  to  the  rates  charged  shippers 
for  such  services.  It  exercises  vigilant  oversight  to  prevent  evasions,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  on  the  x>art  of  carriers.  It  sees  to  it  that  its  own  citizens  are 
not  made  the  victims  of  practices  detrimental  to  their  interests,  chief  of  which  is 
that  of  discrimination  by  carriers  among  localities.  Possibly  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  rapid  advance  in  the  cotton  production  of  Texas  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  reductions  and  adjustments  of  rates  made  through  the  railway 
commission  of  that  State. 

The  reduction  of  local  rates  is  a  live  question  in  Mississippi.  The  latest  report 
of  that  railroad  commission  recognizes  that  in  the  reluctance  of  the  railroads  to 
readjust  their  local  rates  they  are  retarding  the  development  of  the  State.  The 
position  taken  is  thus  stated: 

**  When  the  managers  of  the  railroads  give  to  their  local  interests  the  same 
attention  that  they  do  now  to  terminal  points,  and  when  they  take  in  hand 
entirely  the  adjustment  of  local  rates,  assisted  by  an  intelligent  and  friendly 
commission,  the  problem  will  be  solved.  Time  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  people  who  live  on  the  lines  of  the  roads  as  well  as  the 
true  interests  of  the  railroads.  The  present  system  of  making  lower  through 
rates  than  any  other  competing  line,  which  is  the  general  rule,  and  dogmatically 
insisting  that  local  rates  should  not  be  lowered  must  necessarily  be  abandoned." 

In  South  Carolina  the  situation  is  such  that  unless  local  rates  by  rail  are  low- 
ered cotton  must  often  either  reach  mills  by  wagon  or  be  exported  to  other  States. 
The  existing  rates  were  made  when  this  State's  cotton  crop  was  only  half  as  large 
as  it  is  now.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  traffic  managers  of  the  South  Carolina 
railroads  the  raibroad  commission  of  that  State  cites  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
cotton  when  the  present  rate  went  int&  effect  was  7  cents  per  pound;  for  the  past 
three  years  (1896-1898)  it  was  5  cents.  The  railroad  commissioners  further 
described  the  effect  of  high  rates  upon  the  distribution  of  the  crop,  and  their 
influence  on  factory  supply; 

"  Until  the  past  8  or  4  years  the  cotton  crop  was  almost  entirely  consumed  by 
factories  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State,  while  now  75  i>er  cent  will  be  consumea 
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in  the  State;  therefore,  we  consider  that  the  conditions  now  existing  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  obtained  when  the  present  rate  was  made. 

**  In  upper  Sonth  Carolina  nearly  the  whole  crop  produced  in  that  section  is 
consumed  by  the  cotton  factories,  and  a  large  propornon  is  hauled  by  wagons  on 
account  of  what  has  been  regarded  excessive  local  rates.  To  illustrate  this 
statement,  we  will  give  a  case  in  point,  although  we  could  name  many:  A  farmer 
living  very  near  a  railroad  station  and  9  miles  from  a  cotton  factory  always 
hauled  his  crop — some  200  bales — on  his  wagons.  Last  winter,  when  the  pubuc 
roads  were  very  bad,  he  inquired  of  the  commission  what  was  the  rate  on  cotton 
for  a  distance  of  9  miles.  When  we  replied  9  cents,  he  complained  so  much 
at  what  he  considered  an  exorbitant  rate  tnat  we  asked  the  traffic  manager  of  the 
road  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  rate,  and  the  rate  was  made  6  cents,  which 
was  satisfactory  to  the  complainant,  and  the  road  was  able  to  haul  200  bales  of 
cotton  that  otherwise  would  have  .been  hauled  on  waex>ns. 

**  This  illustration  accounts  for  the  small  amount  or  cotton  that  has  in  the  i^ast 
been  shipped  locally,  and  shows  why  this  tonnage  has  not  been  larger  for  this 
class  of  freight."^ 

The  effort  to  force  reductions  of  local  rates  does  not,  however,  always  contribute 
to  that  end.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  low  local  rate  does  not  always  move 
cotton,  especially  when  it  is  the  subject  of  competition,  as  it  now  is,  from  outside 
the  State.  When  competing  roads  seeking  traffic  from  branch  lines  give  a  local 
road  a  more  favorable  rate  for  contributions  of  freight  than  the  rate  allowed 
between  local  points,  then  the  movement  is  apt  to  become  a  through  movement 
rather  than  local.  This  is  apparently  the  reason  why^ome  of  the  most  advanced 
cotton-consuming  States  in  the  South  consume  so  little  of  their  own  crop.  The 
attempt  to  apply  a  revised  cotton  tariff  to  local  shipments  in  South  Carolina 
affords  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  effort  was  made  to  effect  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  short  hauls  in  order  to  favor  locfd  mills  on  a  given  road,  believing  that  it 
would  increase  the  tonnage  more  than  proportionately  on  a  road  with  numerous 
junction  points  for  outside  shipment.  The  revised  tariff  had  the  effect  of  driving 
cotton  out  of  the  State.  * '  If  you  force  us  to  maintain  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands," 
the  company  in  question  urged,  **  this  company  can  not  reasonably  calculate  on 
realizing,  on  an  average,  more  than  8i  cents  ^t  hundred  pounds  on  any  cotton  it 
has  on  its  line  of  road  within  this  State.  Our  present  proportion  of  our  through 
rates  to  any  of  our  i)orts  will  be  greater  than  any  local  haul  we  will  have  on 
cotton. 

"  We  have  20  prosperous  cotton  mills  on  our  line  of  road,  which  we  have  heli>ed 
to  build  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  which  we  have  looked  forward  to  receiv- 
ing a  considerable  revenue  from  in  the  future,  but  the  rate'in  question  will  neces- 
sitate our  exporting  cotton  instead  of  hauling  it  to  our  own  mills.  We  would  get 
more  on  exjiort  co^n  than  8i  cents  -per  hundred  pounds,  which  is  all  we  can 
reasonably  calculate  on  getting  from  the  new  tariff  on  cotton  to  our  Southern 
mills."* 

The  repressive  tendency  of  excessively  high  local  railway  rates  upon  industry 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  when  a  locality  is  passing  out  of  a  purely  agri- 
cultural into  an  industriaJ  r6mne.  This  is  the  case  in  the  South  to-day,  in  many 
localities,  though  not  generallv  so.  Here  as  elsewhere  there  is,  however,  no  lack 
of  instances  in  which  rate-maMng  powers  have  failed  to  recognize  the  suicidal 
results  of  fighting  for  through  low-pajang  traffic  and  sacrificing  local  high-pay- 
ing traffic.  In  the  North  and  West  this  policy  has  quite  generally  crowded  local 
industries  into  comx>etitive  centers  in  order  to  live  at  all.  In  the  South  the  high 
local  rates  on  cotton  have  promoted  exportation  of  this  staple  at  the  expense  of 
progress  in  domestic  manufacture.  This  railway  policy,  whether  wisely  or 
unwisely,  produces  two  industrial  results— it  has  promoted  centralization,  and 
by  its  failure  to  readjust  its  local  rates  to  develop  local  industries,  has  to  that 
extent  repressed  the  tendency  to  decentralization,  now  so  evident  in  industries 
most  directly  dependent  on  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture.  If  railway  devel- 
opment means  to  develop  rather  than  to  exploit  agricultural  enterprise,  it  wiU 
be  necessary  for  its  rate-making  officials  to  address  themselves  more  seriously  to 
the  local-rate  situation  so  far  as  farm  markets  are  concerned.  Otherwise  the 
Southern  industry  wiU  soon  begin  to  centralize  at  competing  points  to  escape  the 
relatively  excessive  rates  to  local  noncompetitive  i)oints. 

A  right  step  in  this  direction  would  seem  to  consist  in  making  a  base-rate 
between  the  Southern  points  of  largest  production  and  the  Carolina  points  of 
largest  consumption,  similar  to  the  Chicago-New  York  grain  rate,  for  example. 

1  Report  South  Carolina  Railroad  CommiMlonerB,  p.  11, 1899. 
•Report  Railroad  GommiaBioners,  South  Carolina,  p.  17, 1899. 
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The  rate  would  have  to  be  low  enough  to  make  it  cheaper  to  j^et  cotton  from  the 
Southwest  than  from  the  Blast,  and  not  too  low  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  the 
railroads  to  divert  cotton  to  external  markets. 

The  establishment  of  many  cotton  mills  in  the  Carolinas,  notably  South  Caro- 
lina, has  revolutionized  the  cotton  movement  in  the  South.  The  demands  of 
these  mills  for  raw  material  have  entirely  altered  the  old  condition  of  affairs. 
They  can  not  longer  depend  on  their  own  territory  for  all  of  the  staple  they  need, 
and  are  forced  to  buy  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  other  Southeastern 
States, 

It  is  estimated  that  they  should  have  a  standard  basis  of  rates  from  these  cotton- 
producing  sections  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
}^ew  England  mills,  in  southwestern  territory. 

III.—- THE  OPEKATION  OF  BISTRTBUTIVK  INTERESTS. 
1.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WORLD  MARKET  TO  THE  FARM  MARKET. 

lu  the  previous  chapter  we  described  the  main  features  in  the  structure  of  the 
system  of  handling  cotton  from  producer  to  consumer.  We  saw  that  the  various 
movements  of  cotton  were  divided  among  competing  towns  in  the  interior,  among 
competing  seaports  and  gateways,  and  among  still  more  widely  distributed  areas 
of  consumption,  both  within'  the  cotton  belt  and  without,  and  lastly,  among  cot- 
ton consumers  in  the  States  of  production,  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  still  more  important,  in  the  various  foreign  countries. 
The  world's  demand  is  the  great  distributive  force  at  work.  The  world's  demand 
for  cotton  is  felt  first  at  the  seaports,  where  the  bulk  of  the  visible  supply  mav  be 
said  to  be  kept  for  distribution.  As  the  pressure  of  this  demand  increases,  all  the 
agencies  reaching  back  into  the  interior  impart  a  competitive  impulse  to  the  entire 
distributive  system.  The  consuming  interests,  the  transporting  interests,  the 
commercial  interests,  and  the  producing  interests,  all  feel  the  effects  of  a  stron^r 
or  weaker  demand.  In  the  following  account  we  propose  to  analyze  the  operation 
of  these  organized  interests  in  order  to  point  out  the  influence  which  eacn  exerts 
in  the  process  of  distribution. 

The  producing  interests  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  market.  They  have, 
moreover,  a  definite  relation  to  each  i>articular  factor  in  the  market,  whether  it 
be  a  transporting,  a  commercial,  or  a  consuming  interest.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  whether  a  producer  is  in  the  position  of  a  hungry  laborer  obliged 
to  sell  his  labor  under  penaltv  of  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  loss  of  self- 
respect,  or  whether  he  is  in  the  position  of  the  manufacturer  who  simply  loses 
interest  and  profit  on  products  withheld  from  market  for  the  time  being. 

The  cotton  producer,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  occupies  the  position  similar 
to  that  of  the  laborer  who  must  sell  his  labor  immediately  in  order  to  live  and  pre- 
vent ruinous  loss.  The  minority  of  producers  stand  in  the  position  more  nearly  akin 
to  the  manufacturer  who  simply  runs  the  risk  of  depression  of  prices  or  of  prop- 
erty by  withholding  the  products  of  his  enterprise  from  the  market.  This  funda- 
mental distinction  enters  into  the  heart  of  the  operation  of  distributive  interests 
in  the  disposition  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  secona  class  of  producers  may  enter  ^e 
consuming  market  at  the  same  time  and  place,  but  the  one  is  the  servant  of  the 
market  and  the  other  is  the  master  of  the  market,  and  the  servants  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  masters. 

No  farm  market  of  universal  scope  comes  quite  so  close  to  the  producer  as  the 
cotton  market;  and  yet  no  class  of  producers  have  had  less  positive  influence 
upon  the  level  of  prices  than  this  weaker  class  of  cotton  producers.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  under  existing  conditions  of  pro- 
duction the  cotton  producing  interests  are  divided  in  practice  and  divorced  one 
from  the  other  in  x)olicy.  The  three  producing  interests  are  the  landlord,  the 
capitalist,  and  the  laborer.  We  have  seen  that  the  landlord's  interest  very  often 
involves  little  financial  responsibility  in  the  process  of  production.  His 
test  of  the  process  is  that  of  yearly  rentals.  The  capitalist  is  eitner  the  merchant 
who  advances  current  supplies  to  the  laborer — the  actual  cultivator — ^and  must 
insist  on  securing  himself  by  a  crop  lien  which  inforces  early  sale  of  cotton  to 
reimburse  himself  for  advances  to  labor,  or,  if  the  landlord  himself  makes  advances 
to  labor  in  the  form  of  implements,  live  stock,  and  subsistence,  the  same  urgency 
exists  to  sell  to  pay  maturing  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

The  same  divided  relationship  among  producing  interests  prevents  restriction 
of  acreage,  because  it  is  too  hazardous  to  experiment  on  another  crop  when  none 
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of  these  intereets  has  any  margin  of  capital  to  employ  in  their  productive  efforts. 
Ck)n8equently,  productive  interests,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  in  no  position  to  pro- 
tect themselves  either  by  reducing  the  product  or  by  withholding  the  supply  for 
a  later  and  better  price*  With  cotton,  as  with  wheat,  when  the  three-fourths  of 
the  crop  has  been  put  into  the  world's  visible  supply,  then  the  commercial  influ- 
ence of  the  producer,  who  has  parted  with  his  cotton,  amounts  to  nothing. 

The  cause  of  this  untenable  position  of  producing  interests  is  to  be  found  in 
the  financial  condition  of  the  grower  himself — the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil. 
His  particular  situation  in  the  mechanism  of  the  market  is  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hammond  in  his  official  bulletin  -ot  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  we  (^uote  his  statement  in  full: 

''After  the  cottun  is  baled  the  next  step  is  to  put  it  upon  the  market  with  the 
least  delay  practicable.  Formerly  the  cotton  planters,  either  themselves  or 
through  their  factors,  shipped  their  crops  directly  to  the  principal  markets  of  this 
country  or  Europe.  Now  much  the  largest  part  of  the  crop  goes  at  once  into  the 
hands  of  cotton  factors  or  merchants  who  nave  made  advances  of  cash  or  sup- 
plies to  the  farmers.  The  usual  amount  of  advances  is  intended  to  be  about  $10  a 
bale  at  the  highest  legal  rate  of  interest.  The  exigences  of  the  case  generally 
cause  them  to  exceed  this,  and  the  persistent  decline  in  the  price  of  the  staple  has 
made  collections  somewhat  more  difficult  and  the  business  of  making  advances  is 
by  no  means  as  it  once  was.  The  charge  for  selling  and  storage,  varies,  but  $1  a 
bale  for  selling  and  50  cents  for  storage  for  the  first  month,  and  half  that  amount 
for  each  subsequent  month  may  be  considered  a  fair  average.  Insurance  is  to  be 
counted  also,  so  that  it  appears  from  the  examination  of  some  account  sales  that 
all  the  charges  for  selling  sum  up  on  an  average  to  $1.93  per  bale,  or  to  about  7 
per  cent  on  the  net  value  of  the  crop  to  the  farmer,  or  half  a  cent  per  pound  of 
lint.  With  the  increasing  number  of  cotton  factories  in  the  South  a  larjg^er 
amount  of  cotton  is  being  sold  directly  to  the  mills.  If  it  could  be  gi-own  with- 
out the  advances  these  charges  might  all  be  saved.  But  the  party  making 
advances  stipulates  that  such  a  number  of  bales  be  brought  to  them  for  storage 
and  sale,  and  in  case  the  specified  number  is  not  delivered  a  forfeit  of  $1.50  for 
each  bale  short  of  the  number  is  to  be  paid.  The  transactions  of  the  farmer  with 
the  factory  are  very  satisfactory.  The  morning  paper  informs  both  parties  of 
the  price  of  cotton  the  world  over.  The  farmer  is  the  better  for  saving  the 
cliarges  of  the  factor,  and  the  mill  saves  agents^  charges  for  buying,  drayage,  and 
f reii^t,  eo  that  they  agree  easily  with  one  another.  Cotton  brokers  at  the  chief 
milling  points,  and  even  the  spinners  themselves  in  Europe  and  America,  receive 
daily  oflfers  from  peripatetic  cotton  buyers  at  numerous  jioints  in  the  interior  to 
furnish  cotton  on  through  bills  of  lading  at  10  to  15  points  TSO  to  75  cents  a 
bale)  above  cost,  insurance,  and  freight.  The  farmer  brings  nis  cotton  to  the 
town  where  some  merchant  or  banker  has  advanced  to  him,  several  buyers  bid 
on  it,  and  the  purchaser  settles  at  the  banker's  or  the  merchant's,  discharging 
the  farmer's  debt  and  ^ving  him  the  residue.  The  cotton  is  put  on  the  rail- 
road platform  to  be  shipped  to  the  nearest  compress  and  start  on  its  joumey- 
ings.  A  large  part  of  the  business  is  transacted  by  the  great  exporting  com- 
panies, man^  of  them  large  concerns  with  the  command  of  much  capital,  whose 
business  it  is  to  move  most  of  the  world's  crops  from  producer  to  consumer. 
They  are  satisfied  to  clear  an  annual  net  profit  of  6  per  cent  on  the  immense 
capital  employed,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  to  tneir  interest  to  cheapen  the  intermedi- 
ate costs  and  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  close  together.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  reduction  maae  in  these  costs,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  transaction  of  these 
transfers  by  the  large  cities  has  been  a  great  source  of  profit  to  them,  and  conse- 
quently of  cost  to  the  other  parties,  and  of  late  years  the  annual  sales  of  spot  cot- 
ton in  these  cities  has  greatly  decreased.  This  decline  has  been,  between  1876  and 
1894,  in  New  Orleans  from  31  i  per  cent  of  the  crop  to  12|  per  cent;  in  Memphis 
from  9f  per  cent  to  4| ;  in  Savannah,  from  5^  per  cent  to  2^ ;  in  Charleston,  from  7 
per  cent  to  2|.  More  direct  and  cheaper  methods  have  skipped  over  these  inter- 
mediary markets.*'* 

The  producer  is  often  the  victim  of  wasteful  and  antequated  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  crop,  for  which  he  is  not  reaUy  resjwnsible.  In  the  export  of  cotton,  for 
instance,  deductions  are  made  by  the  trade,  to  the  detriment  of  the  producer,  at 
a  rate  which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  waste  incurred. 

The  justice  of  this  claim  against  the  trade  will  be  recognized  from  the  facts 
showing  how  the  net  weight  of  cotton  is  actually  obtained  in  the  Liverpool  market. 
.    The  net  weight  is  arrived  at,  according  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Shepperson,  the  cotton- 


1  The  Cotton  Plant,  pp.  881-382. 
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trade  exx>ert.  by  making  the  following  deductions  from  the  gross  weight,  on  the 
basis  of  a  500-pound  bale: 

Pounds. 

Gross  weight  of  bale 500 

Deduction  for  draft  (iron  bands  or  ties) 2 

498 
Tare  of  4  pounds  on  each  hundredweight  (112  jKiunds) . .    17. 8 

Net  weight  of  cotton  paid  for 480. 2 

"  As  a  matter  of  custom,"  Mr.  Shepperson  writes,  "  when  coi^ton  is  sold  in  this 
country  to  parties  in  Liverpool,  it  is  almost  universal  practice  to  allow  0  per  cent 
from  the  American  gross  weight  to  cover  deductions  for  the  bands  and  bagging.** 

The  loss  in  gross  weight  is  a  little  lees  than  20  pounds;  the  commercial  deduc- 
tion of  20  pounds,  equals  a  loss  of  4  per  cent  to  tne  producer  on  exported  cotton 
alone. 

*'  This  tare  on  cotton  is  the  weight  of  the  ties  and  bagging  that  are  used  for  pro- 
tecting the  cotton  from  damage  to  which,  without  them,  it  would  be  likely  sub- 
jected in  the  course  of  its  transportation  to  distant  markets.  This  charge  is  now, 
and  I  believe  has  always  been,  estimated  at  6  per  cent  on  the  gross  weight.  This 
rate  was  not,  perhaps,  originally  considered  excessive,  because  the  tie  and  bag- 
ging material  then  used  was  much  heavier  than  that  which  is  now  in  general  use. 
It  does  not,  under  these  circumstances,  seem  right  that  the  old  charge  of  6  per 
cent  should  still  be  operative.  If  that  rate  was  a  sufficient  charge  when  the  tare 
was  heavier,  it  surely  is  more  than  sufficient  now  that  it  is  so  much  lighter,  and 
the  cotton  grower  should  not  be  called  upon  to  x>ay  charges  for  tare  that  does  not 
exist.  There  should  be  a  diminution  in  these  charges  ror  tare  proix>rtionate  to 
the  diminution  in  the  extent  of  the  tare  itself.  If  these  charges  lor  tare  levied  50 
years  ago  were  then  adequately  compensatory  and  correct,  th^  are  surely  now, 
m  view  of  decrease  in  the  amount  of  actual  tare,  more  than  compensatory,  and 
are  incorrect.  The  charge  for  tare  on  a  500-pound  bale  of  cotton  is  31  pounds. 
This  gives  to  the  producer  but  469  ix>nnds  for  which  he  is  paid  on  a  500-pound 
bale.  Now,  the  average  weight  of  ties  and  bagging,  which  is  the  tare,  on  a  bale 
of  cotton  after  being  compressed,  is  about  21  pounds,  a  difference  of,  say,  10 
pounds  per  bale  in  favor  or  the  cotton  grower,  as  against  the  charges  exacted  of 
nim  on  the  same  account  in  favor  of  the  purchaser,  and  to  that  extent  is  a  loss  to 
the  farmer  which  he  could  not  in  any  equitable  sense  be  required  to  sustain.  It 
is,  to  the  extent  of  10  pounds  per  bale.  •  •  •  Taking  the  cotton  crop  of  last 
year  in  Texas  as  our  basis,  and  it  was  the  shortest  crop  raised  for  years  in  the 
State,  it  amounted  to  1,800,000  bales,  selling,  on  an  average,  at  8  cents  per  pound. 
Now,  charging  against  each  bale  the  fictitious  tare  of  81  pounds,  instead  of  21 
pounds,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  aggregate  loss  to  Texas  cotton  far- 
mers, on  even  the  short  crop  of  last  year,  was  very  great—no  less  than  $1,440,000. 
The  crop  of  1804  would  show  a  loss  of  over  $2,000,000  that  the  farmer  was  enti- 
tled to.'' ' 

2.  THE  RAILWAY  MOVEMENT  TO  SEAPORTS  AND  INTERIOR 

GATEWAYS. 

The  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop  can  hardlv  be  understood  without  reverting 
to  the  competitive  situation  of  the  southern  railways  both  among  themselves  and 
with  water  lines.  There  is  hardly  a  single  point  within  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
slope  of  the  cotton  States  that  is  not  subject  to  water  and  rail  competition  either 
actually  or  potentially. 

In  southern  railway  development  this  competition  of  carriers  for  freight  ended 
in  an  association  of  competitors  to  maintain  rates  at  an  early  period  after  the  war. 
This  association  affected  an  apportionment  of  tr&fflc  to  which  the  cotton  move- 
ment to  and  from  interior  points  is  especially  subject  When  competing  lines  or 
S laces  fail  to  get  their  due  share  of  cotton  traffic,  rates  are  *' shrunk"  so  as  to 
ivert  a  larger  portion  of  the  traffic  over  the  neglected  lines.  This  practice  results 
in  restoring  the  balance,  and  prevents  the  ruinous  competition  of  earlier  times. 

^  Agricultural  Bureau  of  Texas,  p.  10,  lb95. 
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The  completenesg  with  which  this  diyision  is  effected  is  illustrated  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tonnage  on  the  thirteen  different  roads  of  Sonth  Carolina  in  1898: 

Cotton-tonnage  per  cent  of  the  different  railroads,  189S.^ 

Per  cent 

Southern  Railway  Company _ 11.17 

Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad 5.46 

Florence  Railroad .• 3.33 

Central  Railroad 4.77 

Cheraw  and  Darlington  Railroad ; 11. 60 

Charleston  and  Western  Carolina  Railroad 12. 25 

Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad 7. 89 

Manchester  and  Augusta  Railroad 8 

Northeastern  Railroad 8.69 

Georgia,  Carolina  and  Northern  Railroad _  12.02 

Gh-een  Pond ,  Walterboro  and  Branchville  Railroad 2. 87 

Carolina  and  Northwestern  Railroad 6.56 

South  Carolina  and  G^rgia  Railroad... _  12.20 

Considering  the  volume  of  cotton  traffic  moved  prior  to  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  railroads  to  maintain  rates,  cotton  was  earned  at  a  ruinously  low 
level  of  cost.  Comi)etition  had  made  this  inevitable.  The  effect  of  the  rate- 
maintaining  association  was  no  doubt  to  even  up  rates  generally,  if  not  to  raise 
them  considerably  higher  in  a  number  of  particular  cases.  The  limits  of  profita- 
ble competition  had  been  passed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  retrace  the  lines  within 
which  the  cotton-carrying  roads  could  cooperate  without  ruining  one  another 
financially. 

This  feature  in  traffic  organization  regulates  the  seaboard  and  overland  move- 
•  ment  of  cotton  to-day.  From  Piedmont  centers  of  concentration  cotton  is  carried 
to  northern  Atlantic  seajwrts  "by  rail,  or  by  rail  to  the  coast  and  thence  by  water. 
No  doubt  the  competitive  cai)acity  of  the  all-rail  route  is  due  largely  to  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  return  freight  for  cars  sent  southward  with  manufactured  goods 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Under  such  conditions  anything 
that  these  cars  can  earn  to  lessen  the  cost  of  being  returned  empty  is  an  econom- 
ical advantage  to  all  concerned. 

From  the  interior  towns  in  which  the  cotton  crop  is  gathered  it  moves  (1) 
either  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaports,  (2)  to  the  northern  gateways  lying  on 
the  Potomac  or  the  Ohio  rivers,  (3)  or  to  interior  mills. 

The  seabord  movement  within  the  cotton  belt  is,  however,  still  the  chief  feature 
of  distribution.  The  facts  are  given  in  the  table  following  for  the  crop  1897-98, 
which  was  a  representative  crop  year: 


Receipts  of  cotton  at  twelve  Southern  seaports,  vear  ending  August  SI, 

1898, 

Seaporta. 

Bales. 

Per  cent 
of  crop 

(1897-98). 

Seaports. 

Bales. 

Per  cent 
of  crop 

(1897-98). 

New  Orleans 

2,686,601 
1,925,038 
1,190,258 
688,464 
471,994 
863,115 
828,730 

24.7 
17.7 
10.9 
6.4 
4.3 
8.3 
2.9 

Brunswick,  S.G.. 

269,720 
118,483 
96.068 
76,877 
25,602 

2  6 

Oalyeston 

Florida 

1.1 

Savannah  

j  Texas  Citv 

.9 

Norfolk 

1  Port  Royal,  S.C 

.7 

Charleston 

Newport  News 

2 

Mobile 

I          Total 

Wilmington 

8,136,903  1           74.6 

1 

The  gateways  in  the  cotton  trade  are  those  citiei  through  which  the  cotton  is 
carried  northward,  eastward,  and  westward.  Of  these  the  first  rank  is  accorded 
to  St.  Louis.  The  6  cities  of  this  character,  with  their  rank  in  cotton  traffic  for 
the  last  4  months  of  the  calendar  year  1898,  are  given  herewith  to  illustrate  the 
relative  rank  of  these  gateway  x>oints  in  this  trafac. 


1  Report  of  South  Carolina  Railroad  CommisBioneni,  1899,  p.  13. 
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Sources  and  destination  of  cotton  through  St.  Louis,^ 

SOURCES. 


From— 


Arkansas 

Texas 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Indian  Territiiry 

Alabama ....'. 

Kentucky 

Lou  isiana 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Total  receipts 

Deduct  for  half-round  hales 

Net  receipts 


BaU». 
467,587 
232,478 
20, 112 
92,021 
88,772 
59.868 
20,630 
52 
27,083 
1 
20,269 


1897-98. 


1896-97.      1895-96. 


Bales. 

508,626 

178, 617 

27,124 

80,788 

44,248 

40,661 

5,883 

217 

11,940 

867 

768 


1,028,373  !    899,229 
88,414  I 


969,959  I    899,229 


Bales.    I 

274,576 

136,218 

22,545 

80,516 

41,146 

3,694 

1,572 

414 

9,2% 

61 

375 


Bales. 

264,888 

179,029 

11,095 

50,092 

47,061 

1,497 

8,079 

149 

7,922 

9 

862 


570,413         565,683 


570,413 


5('i5,6 


DIRECTION  OF  SHIPMENTS. 

For  export  to— 

1898-99. 

1897-98. 

1890-97. 

England 

Bale^. 

271,521 

2H.  394 

6,843 

315 

258 

300 

22,521 

•    178 

Bales. 

221,832 

11.798 

1,934 

500 

Bales. 

119,288 

4,791 

800 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

176 

Holland 

Riiaqfa , . 

670 
9,104 
691 
50 
500 

Italy 

25 

Scotland 

257 

China 

Sweden 

Austria 

3,822 
12,977 
30,384 

793 

JiVP^n 

11,863 
72, 1-23 

668 

Canada 

22,643 

Total  bales  exported '    377,513 


Shipped  to.  points  in  United  Stat&s . 


Total  shipments,  bales. 
Deduct  for  hali-round  bales. . 


Net  shipments. 


586,063 


963,576 
30,540 


331.0(i5  ] 

638, 772  I 


149,441 
4-23,435 


8(»9,837  I   572,876 


869,837    572,876 


The  position  of  St.  Louis  as  a  distributive  gateway  for  this  product  is  of  special 
importance.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1898-99  were  derived  from  11  States,  and 
were  little  short  of  being  half  as  great  as  those  of  Galveston— the  second  largest 
port  in  the  country  or  quite  as  great  as  the  total  crop  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  may  be  said  to  receive  the  greater  portion  of  its  cotton 
by  way  of  St.  Louis.  Being  in  position  to  handle  cotton  cheaply,  manufacturing 
is  the  more  likely  to  develop  rapidly.  Distribution  to  domestic  points  takes  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  annual  receipts  and  the  balance  goes  to  foreign  countries, 
mainly  to  Canada  and  the  Orient  by  way  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ports.  Recently, 
however,  Texas  gulf  ports  have  competed  successfully  for  the  oriental  traflSc  in 
cotton. 

SUMMARY. 

From  the  tables  given  it  is  apparent  that  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  goes  to  the 
seaports  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf.  Three  of  these  ports^Ne  w  Orleans, 
Galveston,  and  Savannah— handle  more  than  half  of  the  entire  crop,  and  12  of 
them  handle  three-fourths  of  the  crop.  The  overland  movement  takes  about 
17  per  cent  of  the  crop,  the  balance  being  divided  among  various  lines  and  i)oint8. 

Of  interior  gateways  for  northern,  western,  and  central  distribution  St.  Louis 
is  the  leading  outlet.  The  volume  going  through  this  trade  center  is  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  crop.  The  oriental  movement  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  ports  has 
largely  taken  this  direction,  but  recently  the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Galveston 
have  been  successfully  competing  for  cotton  destined  for  Japan. 


1  Prom  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Loula. 
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Overland  movement  through  interior  gateways.^ 


Gateways. 

Four 

months 

ending 

January  1, 

1896. 

Eight 

months 

ending 

May  1.1898. 

Twelve 
months 
ending 
September 
1.1896. 

SLLOULH 

Bala, 

485.411 
201.363 
12,871 
27.188 
57,591 
57,696 
74,176 
5.988 

Bales, 
796,723 
352,431 
30,498 
46,273 
120,141 
185,433 
146,351 

Bales. 

876,847 

Cairo 

400,186 

Parker 

32,681 

Rock  Island 

46,941 

Louisville 

133.841 

Cincinnati 

155,900 

Via  other  routes 

200,647 

Mills,  not  included  in  above ^ 

1        --  - 

T}roas  movement 

922,214 
248,909 

1,625,860 
511,299 

1,845,993 

Overland  to  New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  etc 

613,0% 

I  Financial  Chronicle,  vols.  66  and  67.  pp.  64, 488, 909. 
3.  THE  EFFECT  OF  SOUTHERN  CX)NSUMPTION  ON  FARM  PRICES. 

The  world's  consumption  of  cotton  (1809)  is  in  round  numbers  14,000,000  bales. 
Of  this  (]^uantity  the  United  States  produced  over  11,000,000  commercial  bales. 
The  division  of  this  greater  proportion  of  the  world's  supply  among  consumers  is 
worked  out  in  the  following  table  of  percentages  of  the  crop  consumed  among  the 
three  most  important  consuming  territories,  namely.  Great  Britain,  Continental 
Europe,  and  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  consume  two-thirds 
of  our  crop.  The  United  States  consumes  in  Northern  and  Southern  mills  the 
other  one-third.  A  comparison  of  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  by  all 
other  consumers  with  American  consumption  for  the  past  40  years  shows  a  pro- 

fressive  increase  on  the  part  of  the  demands  of  the  mills  in  the  United  States, 
he  following  figures  bring  out  this  fact  very  clearly:  • 


Percentages  of  American  cotton  crop 

congumed  in  each  country,  1869-1899. 

Place  of  consumption. 

1859. 

1H69. 

1879. 

1889. 

1893. 

lft99.» 

Oreat  Britain 

Percent. 
55 
16 

6 
19.4 

8.6 

Per  cent. 
48 
19 

3 
27 

3 

Per  cent. 
86 
25 
3 
32 
4 

PereenU. 
40 
28 

Ptrccnt. 
35 
35 

Percent. 
32. 

Europe  (Continental ) 

32. 

Other  countries 

3. 

Northern  United  States 

24 
8 

20 
10 

19 

Southern  United  States 

12. 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Other  countries 

77 
23 

70 
30 

64               fi» 

70 
SO 

68.3 

United  States 

36 

82 

31.7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

» The  above  table,  except  the  last  column  (1899).  is  from  The  Ck>tton  Plant,  Bulletin  No.  83,  V.  8. 
Deptof  Agriculture,  in  the  chapter  on  "The  handlipg  and  uses  of  cotton,"  by  H.  Hammond,  p.:W4. 
Percentages  for  1899  are  based  on  figures  in  Bulletin  No.  17,  The  Cotton  Crop  of  1898-99,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 

There  is  one  fact  of  such  significance  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  escax)e  the 
attention  of  the  inauirer  into*  the  cotton  industry  and  trade — that  is,  that  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  cotton  of  any  single  country  in  the  world. 
According  to  the  Bight  Honorable  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  of  the  London  Statistical 
Society,  this  country  first  surpassed  Great  Britain  in  1898.* 

The  rate  at  which  new  mills  are  being  erected  and  the  mills  already  established 
being  enlarged  in  the  Korth  and  the  South  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
domestic  demand,  in  the  light  of  the  Southern  mills,  in  their  relation  to  the  level 
of  prices  for  raw  cotton.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Southern  mills  consume  but  0  per 
cent  of  the  world's  .consumption,  and  but  12.6  per  cent  of  the  American  crop,  it  is 
nevertheless  evident  from  a  closer  study  of  the  relation  of  the  Southern  mill 
demands  to  prices  that  the  Southern  consumption  is  influencing  the  level  of  farm 
prices  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  relative  volume  of  the  world's  crop  consumed 
m  the  South. 


lAn  Experiment  in  Indwttrial  Expansion,  in  Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society,  December,  1896. 
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There  is  a  class  of  facts  which  the  distant  obseryer  overlooks  in  the  stndy  of 
this  phase  of  the  Question.  Wherever  there  is  a  cotton  mill  within  90  miles  of  the 
planter  he  generally  sells  to  the  mill,  receiving  its  cash  value  without  any  expense. 
The  widespread  dismbution  of  these  mills,  now  numbering  not  far  from  500,  forms 
so  many  centers  competing  with  Manchester,  Chemnitz,  Lowell,  Fall  River,  or 
any  other  large  consuming  center  dependent  upon  the  American  supply. 

Looking  at  the  subject  fi-om  the  purely  American  standpoint,  we  find  that  the 
whole  United  States  consumes  8,5^,000  bales.  The  Southern  mills  alone  take 
1 ,418,028  bales,  or  almost  40  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption.  While,  then,  it  is 
true  that  Southern  mills  figure  quite  lightly  as  competitors  in  the  world's  demands, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  partition  of  the  xx)rtion  left  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  these  mills  are  rising  to  an  importance  which  is  bound  to  influence 
farm  prices  far  more  favorably  than  is  generally  believed. 

Buying  by  the  Southern  consumer  has  been  generallv  supi>osed  to  be  based  on 
the  New  York  price,  less  height  to  New  York,  but  tnis  is  not  really  the  case. 
The  Southern  consumers  have  oeg^un  to  affect  the  level  of  prices  much  more  posi- 
tively than  this  general  statement  implies.  Inquiries  among  consumers  them- 
selves bring  out  tne  real  facts  in  the  matter.  The  secretary  of  a  long-established 
company  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  Carolinas  says:  '*  The  cotton  we  produce 
at  such  points  as  Mazton,  Jonesboro,  Wilmington,  as  well  as  from  (more)  south- 
em  points,  costs  us  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  New  York  spots."  The 
basis  of  the  market  on  which  the  Southern  cotton  manufacturer  makes  his  bid  for 
cotton  and  actually  buys  cotton  is  of  course  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans 
prices.  These  exchanges  still  control  the  market  because  the^  reflect  the  world's 
demand  and  influence  the  movement  of  supplies.  The  reaction  of  demand  and 
supply  operating  through  these  central  markets  gives  to  all  cotton  buying  a  spec- 
ulative cnaracter,  so  that  the  Southern  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  entire  trade, 
foreign  and  domestic,  must  use  his  best  judgment  in  providing  himself  with  a 
supply  of  raw  material.  His  purchases  are  always  intended  for  future  consump- 
tion, of  course,  and  the  longer  the  period  between  purchase  and  consumption  the 
greater  is  the  speculative  element  involved.  The  mill  manager  may  toniay  look 
out  upon  cotton  which  to-morrow  majr  be  on  its  way  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
There  is  therefore  no  phase  of  competition  from  which  the  manufacturer  in  the 
South  is  exempt  in  obtaining  his  supply  of  cotton.  Alreadv  the  mills  in  the  Pied- 
mont Carolinas  consume  much  more  cotton  than  is  produced  there.  The  per- 
centage of  production  by  States  may  be  best  indicated  by  the  following  table 
from  a  report  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Amcnlture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  crop  of  each  State;  the  amount  of  cotton  pur- 
chased by  the  mills  of  each  State;  the  amount  taken  by  the  mills  of  one  State 
from  the  crop  of  another;  and,  as  far  as  is  disclosed  by  this  investi^tion,  the  per 
cent  the  mills  of  each  State  purchased  from  the  crop  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  situated,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total  purchases  taken  from  other  States.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  mills  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri  buy  all  of  their 
cotton  from  other  States,  and  this  year  (1898-99)  the  Vir^^inia  mills  purchased  all 
but  about  775  bales  from  other  States.  At  such  mill  pomts  as  Charlotte,  N.  C; 
Augusta,  Columbus,  and  West  Point,  Ga.;  Eufanla,  Ala.;  and  Columbus,  Miss., 
there  are  large  deliveries  by  rail  and  waffon  from  plantations  in  adjacent  States, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  definitely  the  extent  of  the  mill  purchases  from 
these  States.   ^ 

Crops  and  miU  consumption  in  1898-99, 

[In  commercial  bales.] 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Geoiigia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

MlssisBippi 

Missoun 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 


Crops. 


Bakt. 

1,176,042 

919,469 

1,378,731 

60 

717,747 

1,247,128 

83,120 

629,620 

1,036.414 

322.820 

3,368,109 

34 

18,990 


Total 
mill  con- 
sumption. 


Bales. 

121,128 

8,288 

281,627 

25,447 

18,749 

21,660 

8,017 

374,891 

466,181 

86,368 

17,166 

34 

44,502 


Taken  by 

mills 

from  other 

States. 


Bales. 
4,03 


10.599 
25,447 


3,017 
71,392 
10,953 


48,727 


Per  cent  of 

State's 

production 

taken  by 

mills  within 

the  State. 


10.0 
0.4 

19.  r 


2.6 
1.7 


48.2 
44.0 
4.3 
0.5 
100.0 
6.5 


Per  cent  of 

mill 
consumption 
taken  from 
other  States. 


8.3 


3.8 
100.0 


100.0 
19.0 
2.3 
02.2 


98.9 
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There  is  another  feature  in  the  relation  of  the  Southern  manufacturer  to  the 
market  which  has  generally  been  overlooked.  The  great  majority  of  buyers  for 
mills  are  not  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  trade.  They  are  therefore  very 
fpreatly  influenced  by  sudden  changes  in  the  scale  of  prices.  The  effect  of  this 
IS  to  raise  prices  to  the  producer  because  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  local 
demand.  An  exporter  of  long  experience  describes  this  influence  in  its  effect 
uponprices  to  producer  and  exporter  alike  as  follows: 

"•  The  progress  of  cotton  consumption  by  Southern  manufactories  has  already 
affected  the  position  of  the  producer  of  cotton  most  favorably,  because  the  buyers 
of  cotton  for  home  mills  are  not  trained  merchants,  but  are  usually  inexnerienced 
buyers  who  are  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  markets,  especially  on  an 
advancing  scale,  and  who  pay  unnecessarily  high  prices.  Exporters  have  found 
their  trade  seriously  opposed  by  the  home  consumption  when  the  demand  of  the 
mills  is  active.  The  zmlls  do  not  seem  to  advance  their  prices  by  one-sixteenths, 
as  exporters  do,  but  by  leaps  and  boimds,  and  sometimes  unnecessarily.  There  is 
not  that  caution  in  buying  cotton  for  home  consumption  that  is  exercised  by  for- 
eign expoTiers  buying  for  foreigji  trade." 

Consumption  by  Southern  mills  is  not  only  subject  to  increased  competition 
with  the  seaports  doing  an  export  business,  but  more  recently  a  form  of  competi- 
tion has  arisen  still  nearer  home.  The  same  change  which  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  handling  the  grain  crop  in  the  central  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
has  come  to  pass  in  the  distribution  of  the  cotton  crop.  Owin^  largely  to  the 
increase  of  banking  facilities  in  the  South  and  the  lien  law,  which  changed  the 
relation  of  the  farmer  or  renter  from  dealing  with  the  cotton  factor  to  dealing 
with  the  merchant,  the  crop  has  been  sold  more  and  more  in  the  interior  and  at 
local  markets  and  direct  either  to  exporters  or  to  brokers,  who  in  turn  sold  to  New 
England  mills.  These  local  markets  receive  ho.urly  quotations  from  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  and  Liverpool,  and  any  change  in  these  large  cotton  markets  is  re- 
flected instantly  in  the  small  markets  throughout  the  country.  This  change  in 
the  way  of  selling  cotton  has  been  of  decidea  benefit  to  the  farmer  or  producer. 
In  the  Carobna  xnill  district,  where  the  cotton  mills  are  congested  in  the  two  Car- 
olinas,  the  consumption  of  cotton  has  so  far  exceeded  the  supply  that  for  several 
years  farmers  raising  cotton  within  a  radius  of  40  or  50  miles  have  received  a  higher 
price  for  their  cotton  than  farmers  living  where  there  are  no  mills.  Owing  to  the 
short  crop  last  year  and  the  sharp  competition  among  the.cotton  mills  to  buy  cotton 
at  home  where  they  could  save  freight  charges,  or  at  near-by  towns  whiere  freight 
charges  were  small,  the  prices  of  spot  cotton  in  these  markets  was  often  actually 
higher  than  in  New  York.  Though  this  was  an  exceptional  year,  still  the  cotton 
muls  in  the  upper  Carolinas  recognize  that  they  have  to  go  abroad  to  buy  their 
supplies.  While  it  is  therefore  generally  conceded  that  New  York  regulates  the 
price  of  cotton  in  this  country,  and  while  it  is  usually  understood  that  this  price, 
less  freight,  represents  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  different  Southern  markets,  it  is 
evident  that  this  relation  has  for  a  considerable  period  ceased;  the  price  of  cotton 
in  the  Southern  markets  tends  more  and  more  to  maintain  a  level  above  that  of 
New  York.  This  would  indicate  that  the  strength  of  the  local  demand  in  the  South 
is  affecting  prices  to  a  degree  beyond  that  which  sx>eculative  exchanges  have  been 
led  to  anticipate.  For  the  present,  as  well  as  for  the  past  several  months,  the 
Southern  consumer  rather  than  the  speculative  dealer  seems  to  be  in  command  of 
the  situation.  The  strictly  commercial  interests  appear  to  be  losing  imix>rtance 
in  distribution,  and  for  the  time  being,  if  not  permanently,  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  are  the  chief  factors  in  influencing  prices;  locally,  at  least,  this  is  the 
case.  With  each  widening  of  the  circle  of  demand  by  tne  local  mills  the  pro- 
ducer's price  tends  to  improve.  At  no  distant  day  the  Southern  consumer  will  take 
a  larger  volume  of  cotton  than  the  Northern  mills.  With  each  increment  in  the  ratio 
of  American  to  foreign  demand  will  come  an  improvement  in  farm  prices  of  cotton. 

4.  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COTTON  COMPARED. 


Year.  • 

United  States 
crop  in  bales. 

Exports  from 

United  States 

ports. 

Contiumed  by 

mills  in 
United  States. 

Per  cent 
exported. 

Per  cent 
consumed. 

1888-89 

6,988,290 
7,811,322 
8,662,597 
9,085,879 
6,700.865 
7,649,81V 
9,901,251 
7,161,094 
8,582,075 
10,897,859 
11,189,205 

4,818,374 
4,813,874 
5,817,990 
5,893,868 
4,473,206 
5,300.458 
6,850.327 
4,701,791 
6,036,713 
7,646,699 
7,546,821 

2,814,091 
2,390,959 
2,632.023 
2,870,846 
2.431.134 
2,319,088 
2,W6,677 
2,504,972 
2,847,361 
8,443,581 
8,558,000 

69.3 
68.1 
67.2 
65.2 
66.7 
70.2 
69.1 
65.6. 
70.7 
70.1 
68.8 

80.7 

1889^90 

81.9 

1890-91 

82.7 

1891-92 

84.8 

1892-93 

33.3 

1898-94 

29.8 

1894-96 

80.9 

1895-96 

84.4 

1896-97 

29.3 

1897-98 

29.9 

189^-99 

81.7 
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**  There  is  scarcely  a  deei>- water  harbor  of  any  importance  from  Eastport,  Me., 
to  Brownsville,  Tex.,  or  from  San  Diei^,  Cal.,  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  throngh  which 
more  or  less  cotton  is  not  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  Likewise ,  there  are  re  w  ports 
of  conseqiience  on  the  border  separating  the  United  States  from  Mexico  and  from 
the  Dominion  of  Oanada  throngh  which  cotton  is  not  forwarded  by  rail  to  the 
mills  of  those  conntries. 

'*  The  table  below  shows  the  amonnt  of  cotton  and  the  various  x)ort8  or  districts 
through  which  it  passes  to  the  mills  and  markets  of  the  outside  world,  a  compari< 
son  being  made  oetween  the  movement  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  dO, 
1898  and  1899: "» 

Domestic  viovenient  of  Vie  cot  tun  crop  of  1S!)6'-U9  in  hales. 


To- 

From— 

Gateways: 

Northern, 

central, 

and  wes^ 

era. 

_ 
North 
Atlan- 
tic. 

Seaports. 

South  1 
Atlan-  1    Gulf, 
tic.     1 

Paeiflc. 
2,407 

MillH  (dlrwt). 

Soutli-   North- 
ern,       em. 

feoutli-       Total. 

cm     1 
interior ' 
points.  1 

Alabama 

8,068 
465,414 

20,692 
17,308 

454,060 

200 

29,827 

1.092,518 

392,426 

114,383 

8,173 

5,501 

63,616 

773,083 

598,893 

42. 287 

66,806 
78,280 

80,296 

331.967 

2,064 

6,003 

74,945 

30.412 

306,288 

12, 290 

Arkansas 

Florida 

1,235            41 



Georgia i 

10,378 

28,071 

8.848 

88,929 

41,104 

1,44^ 

1,367 

dOO,    24,948 

75,156 

19,122 

50,032 

288,801 

Indian  Tefrltorv  . . . 

23,661 
18,268 
67,691 
20,830 



TiOnislana 

2,802 
48,509 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

4,387 

84,439 

4,288 

3,890 

117,488 

816,311 

"  '456,'579 
13,889 
1,658 
9,957 

9,996 
29, 930 

1,475 

12,032 

194 

60,711 

66,525 

Oklahoma 

88,243 

83 

5,716 

137,381 

2,628 

i,8i9 

25,i67 
90,714 
221,798 
80,870 
4,020 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

9,a58 
2,865,899 

*i29*i59 

5,419 

186 
13 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total 

Proportion,  per  cent 

765,356 
7.3 

278,208 
2.6 

2,426,305 
22,9 

4,829,210 
45.8 

187,980 
1.3 

158,924 
1.5 

704,084 
6.7 

1,266,784 
11.9 

10,561,800 
100 

Exports  of  cotton  from  each  port  in  189S  and  1899, 
[In  commercial  bales.] 


CustoniH  dislrictx. 


Year  ended  June  30, 
1898. 


,Me. 


Paffiami 
Banffor, 
Portland,  etc..  Me . . 
Boston,  etc..  Mass . . 
New  York,  N.Y.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Newport  News.Va. 
Norfolk, etc., Ya  ... 
Wilmington,  N.C.. 

Charleston,  S.C 

Beaufort.  S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Brunswick,  Ga 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Mobile.  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La . . . 

Galveston,  Tex 

Laredo,  Tex 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex . . . . 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Nogale8,Ariz 

.San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Willamette,  Oreg... 
Puget  Sound,  Wa-sh 
Pembina, JJ.  Dak... 
Port  Huron.  Mich.. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Niagara,N.Y 

Pltttt.'<burg.N.Y.... 

St.  Albans,  Vt 

Newport,  Vt 


Total. 


Sea-island  i 
I    cotton.     I 


3,821 
11,644 


2,879 


4,509 

20 

15,389 

2,275 


Upland 
cotton. 

5,043 

4,330 

9,083 

804,299 

782,117 

19,608 

217,848 

20,079 

97,676 

296,086 

818.916 

65,814 

718,575 

242,107 

•  113.423 

228. 032 

2,3<»f».:ia^)  I 

1,613,815  I 
16,.V2«  I 
6,3;t5  ' 


'    Year  ended  June  J^O, 
1899. 

i^'tt-i.slund 
cottim. 


Upland 
cotton. 


590 


57,117 
6.484 
73,089 


18, 137 
80.060 


3, 5(W 
4.H74 


40,037  1  7.  MO,  967  I 


2,  170 
21,966 


1.752 


1,885 


7,940 
•2m 


36,213 


5,782 

6,762 

14,068 

398,574 

623,878 

18,052 

240,030 

33,892 

91,849 

260,567 

236,435 

21,209 

609,718 

253,852 

215,878 

167,441 

1.875,027 

2, 030,  •233 

7,258 

3,960 

200 

1,381 

27,680 

48,115 


54,437 
12,635 
31,834 
44,217 

5:)0 

134 

2,131 

882 


7.3:^7.169 


1  The  Cotton  Crop  of  1898-99,  p.  28, 
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5.  COST  OF  EXPORT  TRANSPORTATION. 

**  The  cost  of  transportation  varies  with  each  locality  and  the  rates  of  freight, 
which  are  always  flnctnatin^.  Competitive  lines,  water  transportation,  the  facil- 
ity of  arranging  through  freights,  each  brings  its  qnota  to  complicate  the  prob- 
lem. Distance  is  by  no  means  a  determining  factor.  It  has  sometimes  cost  less 
to  ship  cotton  from  the  interior  to  Liverpool  than  to  the  New  England  millp. 
Changes  are  constantly  occnrring.  The  new  Manchester  Canal  delivers  cotton  to 
the  mills  80  cents  a  bale  cheaper  on  the  averagb  than  it  is  delivered  ex-ship  from 
Liverpool.  Notwithstanding  the  general  cheapening  of  transportation  that  has 
taken  place,  the  i>ercentage  of  this  cost  upon  the  total  cost  since  the  decline  in  the 
price  of  cotton  is  greater  than  when  the  staple  sold  high.  It  imposes  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  importers  and  operates  with  other  factors  to  render  the  manu- 
facture of  the  raw  material  where  it  is  grown  more  remunerative  than  it  can  be 
at  distant  iwints,  and  this  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  case  unless  some  unfore- 
seen cause  raises  the  price  of  cotton.  It  may  be  thought  that  as  the  product  will 
finally  have  to  be  distributed  the  cost  of  transportation  will  attach  as  much  to 
the  manufactured  article  as  to  the  raw  material.  This  is  a  mistake,  however, 
The  transpf^rtation  of  cotton  costs  more  than  the  transportation  of  ffoods.  Where 
the  first  is  charged  47  cents  per  hundredweight,  the  latter  goes  through  for  30 
cents  per  hundredweight.  Some  idea  of  the  charges  and  cost  of  transporting  cot- 
ton will  be  conveyed  by  the  following  statement,  giving  these  data  regarding  its 
shipment  to  Liverpool,  where  more  or  the  crop  has  been  always  shipi>ed  than  else- 
where: 


Cost  of  shipping  a  SOO-pound  bale  of  cotton  from  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  cotton 

States  to  Liverpool. 

[From  the  Cotton  Plant,  pp.  383, 8»4.] 


Items  of  cost 


Price  per 

pound,  6 

oenta;  first 

cost  of  600- 

ponnd 

bale,  125. 


Grading per  bale . . 

Weighing do 

Drayage do 

Purchasing do 

Ck>mprejiRing  and  freight  to  port do 

Port  to  Liverpool do 

Liverpool  dock  dues,  porterage,  customs,  insurance,  forwarding, 
cartage  to  railroad,  cartage  to  mill per  bale . . 

Total do 

6  per  cen  t  tare 


Total  coj^t per  hale. 

Percentage  of  cost  of  tranH|Mirtation  on  total  cost 


$0.15 

.074 

.10 

.50 

1.40 

2.00 

.92 


5.14i 
L50 


6.64i 


24 


Price  per 
pouna.8 
cents;  first 
coat  of  500- 
pound 
bale,  $40. 


90.15 

.07* 

.10 

.60 

1.40 

2.00 

.92 


5.  Hi 
2.40 


7.54t 


Priceper 
pound,  11 
cents;  first 
cost  of  500- 
pound 
bale,  955. 


90.16 
.07* 
.10 
.50 
1.40 
2.00 

.92 


ft.  141 
3.30 


8. 44  J 


15 


*'  With  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  increasing  skill  in  its  management, 
manufactured  products  have  a  tendency  to  become  cheaper  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  raw  material  out  of  which  they  are  made.  The  production  of  the  mate- 
rial depends  on  natural  conditions  beyond  human  control;  the  manufactured 
goods  are  the  result  of  human  effort.  In  1779  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  in  yam 
was  as  1  to  8;  in  1860  it  was  as  6J  to  11^;  in  1887  it  was  as  6^  to  9^.  Therefore 
every  burden  put  on  the  raw  material,  such  as  the  above  increase  in  the  percent- 
age cost  of  transportation  to  total  cost,  must  obstruct  manufactures.  That  it  has 
£uread^  done  so  will  be  seen  by  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  various  countries  in  a  series  of  years,  as  shown  in  the  table 
above,  of  percentages  of  the  cotton  crop  consumed  in  each  country  from  1859  to 
1899. 

**  Manufacturing  is  evidently  becoming  less  the  monopoly  of  any  one  nation,  and 
it  is  equally  plain  that  it  tends  more  and  more  toward  the  source  of  supply.  The 
last  observation  is  supported  by  what  is  taking  place  in  India,  next  in  importance 
to  the  Southern  States  as  a  cotton-producing  country.  The  manufacture  has 
increased  there  283  per  cent  since  1880,  and  her  cotton  goods  are  supplanting  those 
of  Great  Britain  in  China  and  the  East.    The  rapid  progress  made  recently  in  this 
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direction  in  the  cotton  States  leads  the  growers  of  the  staple  to  hope  that  it  will 
continue  to  ^ow,  and  that  savings  secured  in  the  transportation  and  handling  of 
cotton  would  open  up  a  market  not  only  for  this  crop,  but  for  all  other  crops  nec- 
essary for  the  support  of  a  large  manufacturing  population." 

6.  COMPETITION  AMONG  SOUTHERN  SEAPORTS. 

Possibly  no  nart  of  the  work  of  handling  the  cotton  crop  is  more  keenly  com- 
petitive tnan  that  done  by  the  large  trading  houses  located  m  the  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic  seaports.  Beginning  with  Galveston  in  the  Southwest,  there  is  constant 
competition  with  New  Orleans.  About  65  per  cent  of  the  entire  Texas  crop  goes 
through  Galveston  and  25  ^er  cent  through  New  Orleans.* 

Eiacn  of  these  rival  ports  is  eag^r  to  control  more  traffic  from  the  interior.  By 
means  of  a  differential  rate  from  points  having  common  connection  with  each  of 
these  i)orts,  the  traffic  is  apportioned  and  limits  set  to  the  coxnpetition  which  might 
otherwise  be  ruinous  to  the  railroads.  A  few  years  ago  the  IJallas  freight  bureau 
appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  reduce  its  rate  to  New  Or- 
leans from  75  cents  to  65  cents  per  himdred  on  cotton.  In  the  examination  of 
facts  it  appeared  that  the  rate  in  question  was  a  basis  of  rating  from  almost  all 
of  the  cultivated  portion  of  Texas  to  New  Orleans,  and  that  a  ch^ige  of  this  basing 
rate  would  require  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  tariff  system  between  the  cotton- 
producing  interior  and  the  cotton-trading  seaxx)rts.  The  Texas  railroad  commis- 
sion meanwhile  reduced  the  rate  from  Dallas  to  Galveston  from  65  to  60  cents. 
The  effect  was  to  settle,  temix>rarily  at  least,  a  question  which  is  always  pending 
in  the  transportation  of  cotton — ^namely,  the  question  of  controlling  competition 
of  seaports,  in  their  efforts  to  get  more  favorable  rates  from  railroads  reaching 
back  into  interior  towns. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  River  this  competition  of  seaports  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely under  the  limitations  mentioned  by  the  Southeastern  association  of  railroads 
and  steamship  lines,  whose  object  is  to  check  competition  to  the  extent  of  protect- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  transporting  lines.  This  association  practically  does  this 
by  pooling  traffic  among  roaids  and  ports  by  means  of  differential  rates  and  of 
penalties  for  violation  by  the  principle  of  apportionment  of  business. 

There  are,  however,  new  conditions  arismg  from  time  to  time  that  break  into 
the  system  of  apportioning  tonnage  and  territory.  The  chief  cause  of  disturbance 
arises  from  some  seaboard  road  which  succeeds  in  diverting  business  from  the 
interior  by  way  of  those  ports  to  the  Northeast.  The  competition  of  the  Morgan 
Line  from  Galveston  in  league  with  a  Kansas  City  rail  une  last  year,  and  the 
competition  of  the  Hollander  steamship  line  in  cooi)eration  with  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  rail  line,  both  contributed  to  the  unsettling  of  the  control  upon  competitive 
lines  in  marketing  cotton  through  the  seaports. 

In  spite  of  the  associated  efforts  of  the  railroads  reaching  these  ports  there  is 
still  a  very  high  degree  of  competition  which  tends  constantly  to  lower  the  cotton 
rates  to  the  seaboard.    With  reference  to  competition  of  the  South  Atlantic 

Sorts— Portsmouth,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah— this  is  becoming 
velier  every  year.  The  advantage  lies  not  so  much  as  was  the  case  in  former 
years,  in  influence  with  railroad  traffic  managers  and  cut  rates  as  it  does  in  the 
superior  business  cax>abilities  involved  in  the  contest;  it  is  simply  a  hard  study 
from  day  to  day  upon  equal  ground.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  where  some 
firms  may  get  the  advantage  of  others  in  regard  to  rates,  but  such  exceptions  are 
unfair  and  are  becoming  more  rare  every  year.  A  firm  which  handles  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  bales  of  cotton  a  year  testifies  that  they  have  had  no  advantage 
in  rates  at  their  port  of  business  from  the  beginning  of  their  business  over  dO 
years  ago  up  to  toe  present  time,  but  have  always  paid  the  same  rates  without 
rebates  whicn  one  doing  the  tenth  of  their  business  could  as  easily  obtun.  *  *  There 
are  now  no  rebates  of  any  description  whatever  paid  us.  We  believe  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Southern  road  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Xiine  road  to  maintain  rates.  We 
understand  that  they  have  not  been  maintained  on  other  systems,  but  of  this  we 
are  not  fully  informed." ' 

There  is  here  a  fact  of  much  significance  in  the  question  of  local  rates  on  cotton 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Within  the  territory  of  the  Southwestern  Freight 
Association— a  most  efficient  traffic  association  of  its  kind — it  has  been  fotmd 
imjwsfiible  to  prevent  the  practice  of  giving  discriminative  rates.  The  power  of 
this  thoroughly  organized  body,  with  all  its  x)enalties,  has  not  been  able  to  prevent 

1  Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Dallas  Freight  Bureau  r.  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
June  23,  1898. 

3  Report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  South  Carolina,  1899,  p.  29,  Complaint  No.  3,  efltablialies 
the  fact  of  such  failure  to  maintain  rates. 
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members  from  cntting  rates  to  increase  their  proportion  of  traffic  when  dissatis- 
fied with  their  allotted  proportion.^  Hence  it  is  more  than  doubtfal  whether 
pooling  nnder  any  less  efficient  form  of  control  conld  prevent  discriminauion  in 
rates  nnder  snch  mdncements  to  gain  a  larjg^r  i)ercentage  of  traffic.  As  long  as 
apportionment  of  traffic  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  actually  handled  by 
a  given  road,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  cut  rates  to  increase  its  pro- 
portion. This  is  especially  so  when  the  railroad  is  a  new  competitor  in  the  field, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  much  of  the  cotton  territory.  The 
bearing  of  the  entire  question  of  rates  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  comi)efition  is 
Isjgely  on  through  rates  northward  and  rates  to  the  seaboard,  thereby  tending  to 
leave  less  local  cotton  for  consumption  by  the  mills  and  to  prevent  local  rates 
from  being  reduced  correspondingly.  The  State  railway  autnoritiee  can  devote 
themselves  to  no  more  pertinent  question  than  this,  because  the  State  which  does 
not  protect  its  industries  from  undue  discriminations  will  find  that  industries 
generally  concentrate  at  the  points  of  greatest  exemptions  from  exactions  of 
those  economic  agencies  on  which  they  are  dependent. 

IV.— THE  EXPENSES  OF  DISTBIBTJTINO  THE  COTTON  CBOP. 

1.  APPROXIMATE  COST  OP  REACHING  THE  CONSUMER. 

The  cotton  crop  goes  to  three  classes  of  consumers,  namely,  the  local  mill  in 
the  South,  to  tiie  Northern  and  Western  mills,  and  foreign  mills.  To  each  of 
these  classes  of  shipments  a  difl!erent  ezi>ense  attaches.  At  most  places  the 
farmer  who  delivers  direct  to  the  mill  has  no  expenses  of  marketing.  At  other 
places  weighing  enters  as  an  item  of  eniense,  though  a  very  small  one-:10  to  25 
cents  per  bale.  Where  the  local  mill  demand  has  to  compete  with  the  outside 
demand  the  manufacturer  pays  a  small  brokerage  fee  and  storage  charge,  to  be 
surer  of  a  supply  and  to  save  freight  from  other  points  of  production. 

A  rough  average  of  all  expenses  of  putting  these  different  i)ortions  of  the  crop 
into  the  nands  of  the  respective  consuniers  is  given  herewith:  * 

Per  bale. 

A.  Prom  farm  to  local  mill $0to0.50 

B.  From  farm  to  Northern  or  Western  mill 3.00 

C.  From  farm  to  foreign  mill 5  to  7. 50 

Out  of  a  crop  of  10,500,000  bales,  if  the  South  takes  1,500,000,  at  the  above  rate 

the  cost  of  Southern  distribution  is  $750,000.  About  2,000,000  bales  go  to  Northern 
and  Western  mills,  at  an  expense  of  $6,000,000.  The  7,000,000  bales  for  foreijp 
account,  at  the  lowest  figure  of  excuse  of  $5  per  bale,  would  cost  $85,000,000. 
The  gross  expense  incurred  in  distributing  the  cotton  crop  from  farm  to  factory 
amounts  to  f^l  ,750,000  on  this  basis  of  calculation.  In  a  rough  way  this  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  what  the  consumer  pays  and  the  producer  receives 
for  the  entire  crop.    Still,  this  may  be  too  low  an  estimate. 

For  that  lar^r  portion  of  the  crop  which  goes  to  Northern,  Western,  and  for- 
eign mills  it  might  be  safe  to  assume  that  an  avera^  of  1  cent  per  pound  would 
cover  cost  from  producer  to  consumer.  On  this  basis  the  cost  of  distributing  this 
share  of  the  cotton  crop  would  be  $45,000,000.  Chi  the  same  basis  the  exports  of 
cotton  consumed  by*  foreign  countries  would  be  distributed  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,000. 
It  may  well  be  claimed  that  this  distribution  between  foreign  and  domestic  sup- 
plies is  too  low  for  foreign  and  too  high  for  domestic  cotton,  because  expenses  of 
carriage  i)er  unit  of  product  invariably  tend  to  diminish  with  distance;  neverthe- 
less, the  average  of  1  cent  per  pound  seems  a  fair  average  for  approximating  the 
cost  of  distributing  this  portion  of  the  crop. 

The  total  value  of  the  cotton  crop  for  1898-90  was  estimated  at  $305,467,041.  This 
estimation  is  based  on  the  average  price  per  pound  for  the  first  6  months  of  the 
cotton  year  after  beginning  with  September  1,  at  the  principal  markets  of  each 
State  and  Territory.  This  average  price  fairly  represents  prices  realized  by 
producers  at  the  respective  markets  indifferent  States  for  middling  upland  cotton. 
A  sex>arate  estimate  is  made  for  sea-island  cotton. 

If  the  g[ross  cost  for  distributing  the  crop  be  taken  at  $45,750,000  it  thus  appears 
that  distribution  costs  an  average  of  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  cotton  to  pro- 
ducers. The  total  cost  to  consumers  would  on  this  calculation  approximately  be 
$851,217,041. 


1  Industrial  CommiBsion,  Transportation,  p.  351. 

'Estimates  furnished  tbrougli  kindness  ox  Secretary  W.  F.  Alexander,  c  i'  the  Augusta  Exchange  and 
Board  of  Trade. 
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The  cost  of  marketing  cotton  varies  greatly  with  the  financial  condition  of  the 
producer.  The  farmer  who  has  received  advances  of  cash  or  supplies  from  factor 
or  merchant  is  said  to  pay  on  the  average  a  sum  of  charges  per  bale  amounting 
to  $1.93,  or  about  7  per  cent  on  the  net  value  of  the  crop  to  the  farmer,  or  half  a 
cent  x>er  pound  of  lint.  Another  excellent  authority  says  that  the  cost  of  market- 
ing cotton  produced  by  planters  on  advances  received  from  factors  averages  $2  per 
bale.  Much  the  largest  part  of  the  crop  is  said  to  go  directly  into  the  hands  of 
such  factors  or  merchants  who  have  advanced  capital  to  the  grower. 

It  is  evident  that  much  of  this  so-called  '*  cost  of  marketing  cotton  "  is  not  actu- 
ally chargeable  to  commercial  expenses,  but  is  reallv  the  repayment  of  interest 
and  risk  charges  on  capital  borrowed  by  the  producer  from  the  merchant  or  factor. 
This  interest,  at  the  ordinary  rate  on  such  borrowings  plus  the  risk  rate  usually 
included  in  the  interest  rate,  is  apparently  not  part  of  the  cost  of  marketing,  but 
really  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  which  is  settled  for  at  the  time  of  marketing 
the  crop. 

The  sales  of  cotton  to  Northern  and  Western  mills  are  not  so  economically  made 
as  those  either  to  foreign  or  Southern  mills.  ■  These  sales  generally  are  loaded 
with  a  commission  to  the  broker  or  factor  making  the  sale,  averaging,  generally, 
50  cents  per  bale.  The  freight,  of  course,  varies  with  the  distance.  A  rough 
average  would  be  $2.50  per  beJe  to  the  leading  Northern  centers  of  consumption, 
making  a  total  of  $8  per  bale,  or  60  cents  per  nundred  x)ounds. 

On  a  basis  of  8  cents  to  the  consumer  tne  commercial  cost  would  figure  out  as 
follows:  Fifty  cents  commission  per  bale  of  500  pounds,  at  8  cents,  would  be  U 
per  cent,  or  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 


Expenses  of  local  transportation  from  producer  to  North  Carolina  mills. 
[On  bauls  of  18.50  per  100  pounds  at  mill.] 


From— 


Maxton 

Jonesboro. . . . 

Raleigh 

Wilmington  . 

Goldston 

Charlotte  .... 


To- 


Value  at 
mill. 


MillR. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

MillJ.. 


98.60 
8.50 
8.50 
8.60 
8.60 
8.60 


Rate  per 

100 
pounds. 


Oentt. 
81 
22 
32 
82 
17 
50 


Net  to 
producer. 

Proportion 
to  railroad. 

Proportion 
to  pro- 
ducer. 

Percent. 

PrrcerU. 

•8.19 

8.6 

96,4 

8.28 

2.6 

97.4 

8.18 

8.8 

96.2 

8.18 

8.8 

96.2 

8.38 

2.0 

98.0 

8.00 

5.9 

94.1 

These  percentages  show  that  the  cost  of  transportation  to  a  mill  of  possibly  10 
years'  standing,  consuming  several  thousand  bales  annually,  and  which  gets  sub- 
stantially all  of  its  cotton  oy  rail,  varies  from  2  to  6  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  for  railway  freights.  In  other,  words,  the  cost  of  carriage  between  the 
farm  and  the  factory  by  rail  direct  without  any  commissions,  as  was  the  case  here, 
is  never  more  than  a  year's  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

Expenses  of  local  buying  at  Georgia  and  Alabama  mills. 

Cash  price  paid  producer  per  500-iK)und  bale,  at  9  cents $45. 00 

Storage  ( 1  month)  and  weighing  paid  local  warehouseman $0. 25 

Salary  of  buyer  (arranged),  per  bale 10 

Drayage  from  warehouse  to  mill 10 

Total  additional  expenses .45 

Gross  cost  to  consumer 45. 45 

The  expenses  are  but  1  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  cost;  the  producer  gets  09 
per  cent  of  this  value. 

Another  place  in  Alabama  is  reported  where  the  only  expense  is  15  cents  per 
bale  for  weighing.  At  this  mill  8,000  bales  are  consumed  annually.  In  order  to 
hold  this  cotton  8ie  mill  must  i)ay  the  full  New  York  price  for  it,  all  of  which, 
less  the  weighing  charges,  goes  to  the  producer.  In  this  instance  the  expenses  of 
marketing  are  but  one-third  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  producer  gets  the  balance— 
99f  per  cent  of  the  price  to  the  consumer.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  deliveries  by 
wagon  at  mills  do  not  appear  to  be  sabject  to  any  weighing  charges  except  where 
there  is  a  public  weigher  appointed,  without  this  (marge  the  producer's  price 
and  the  consumer's  cost  are  identical. 
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3.  RELATION  OP  FABM  PRICES  TO  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

As  already  indicated,  the  cotton  trade  from  the  farm  to  the  factory  is  generally 
under  the  stress  of  competition.  Hence  the  ratio  of  railway  charges  to  the  value 
of  the  raw  material  is  small.  The  ratio  varies  greatly  with  the  farm  price,  how- 
ever. The  lower  the  farm  price  of  cotton  the  higher  the  proportion  paid  for 
transportation.  From  Waycross,  Ga.,  for  example,  to  Savannan  the  distance  U 
nearly  100  miles  ^97  miles);  the  rate  on  cotton  is  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  At  7 
cents  per  ];)onnd  the  freight  is  8.6  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  to  producers.  At  8 
cents  a  pound  the  freight  is  3.1  per  cent  of  its  value  to  tne  producer.  At  9  cents 
a  pound  the  freight  is  2.8  per  cent. 

This  shows  the  relation  oetween  the  price  of  cotton  to  the  producer  and  the 
proportion  that  goes  to  transportation.  The  rise  in  price  to  producer  results  in 
his  ^tting  an  increased  proportion  and  in  the  railwav's  getting  a  decreased  pro- 
portion. A  steadily  downward  price,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  the 
share  of  transportation  and  to  reduce  the  share  of  the  producer  on  the  basis  of 
the  farm  value  of  the  cotton  delivered  at  the  railway  station. 

Five-cent  cotton  yields  the  railroad  twice  the  propoTiion  of  the  f  ai-m  value  that 
10-cent  cotton  does. 


Farm  price  of  cotton. 

Freight 
per  100 
pounds. 

Pen;enta^e 
of  farm 
value  for 
transpor- 
tation. 

CenU. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

Percent. 
5.0 

3  6 

3.1 

2.8 

2.5 



5  centfl  per  pound. . 

7  cents  per  pound. . 

8  cents  per  pound . . 

9  cents  per  pound . . 

10  cents  per  pound. 


Proportion  of  consumer's  cost  of  cotton  to  railroad  atid  to  prffducer. 
[On  basis  of  $8.50  per  100  pounds  (New  Yorlt  spot)  and  North  Carolina  standard  freight  rates.] 


Distance  fn>m  North  Carolina  millH. 


Value  to 
consumer 

of  500- 
pound  bale 

at  New 
York  spot 

price. 


5  miles. . 
10  miles. 
16  miles.. 
20  miles. 
25  miles. 
30  miles. 
35  miles. 
40  miles. 
45  mi  168. 
50  miles. 
.55  miles.. 
60  miles.. 
65  miles. . 
70  miles. 
75  miles.. 
80  miles.. 
85  miles. 
90  miles., 
95  miles,, 
100  miles 
no  miles. 
120  miles. 
130  miles. 
140  miles. 
150  miles 
leo  miles. 
170  miles. 
180  miles. 
190  miles. 
200  miles. 


•42.50 
42.60 
42.60 
42.60 
42,50 
42.50 
42.50 
42.50 
42.50 
42.50 
42.50 
42.60 
42.50 
42.50 
42.50 
42.60 
42.60 
42.50 
42.60 
42.60 
42.50 
42.50 
42.60 
42.50 
42.50 
42.60 
42.60 
42.60 
42.60 
42.60 


Rate  of 
freight  per 
600-pound       ducer. 
bale.       ' 


I 


Net  to  pro- 1  Proportion 
-* to  railroad. 


10.45 

.45 

.55 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.26 

1.30 

1.35 

1.40 

1.45 

1.50 

1.55 

1.60 

1.65 

1.70 

1.76 


Perctnt. 

^2.05 

1.1 

42.05 

1.1 

41.95 

1.3 

41.85 

1.5 

41.80 

1.6 

41.75 

1.8 

41.70 

1.9 

41.65 

2.0 

41.60 

2.1 

41.55 

2.2 

41.50 

2.4 

41.45 

2.5 

41.40 

2.6 

41.40 

2.6 

41.35 

2.7 

41.35 

2.7 

41.30 

2.8 

41.30 

2.8 

41.25 

2.9 

41.25 

2.9 

41.20 

3.1 

41.15 

8.2 

41.10 

3.3 

41.05 

3.4 

41.00 

3.5 

40.95 

3.6 

40.90 

3.8 

40.85 

3.9 

40.80 

4.0 

40.75 

4.1 

Proportion 
to  pro- 
ducer. 


Per  cent. 
98.9 
98.9 
98.7 
96.5 
98.4 
98.2 
96.1 
98.0 
97.9 
97.8 
97.6 
97.6 
97.4 
97.4 
»7.3 
97.3 
97.2 
97.2 
97.1 
97.1 
96.9 
96.8 
96.7 
96.6 
96.5 
96.4 
•  96.2 
96.1 
96.0 
96.9 
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One  of  the  pecilliarities  of  the  distribution  of  cotton  i»  the  necessity  to  which 
the  local  mills  are  put  of  bringing  considerable  quantities  of  the  staple  from  dis- 
tant States,  even  though  the  State  in  which  the  mill  is  located  produces  far  more 
than  its  mills  consume.  Korth  Carolina  mills  consumed  874,891  bales  in  1808-09. 
79,303  bales  of  which  were  taken  from  other  States,  while  the  crop  of  Korth  Cftro- 
lina  was  6:39.620  bales.  Of  course  this  is  easily  explained  bv  recalling  that  the 
manufacturing  section  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  and  the  main  cotton  belt 
lies  in  the  eastern  section,  nearer  to  the  seaports  of  Wilmington  and  Norfolk. 
The  shortest  rail  route  has  the  advantage,  and  the  through  rate  to  the  seaboard 
may  be  lower  than  the  local  rate  to  the  mills.  Hence  for  some  time  the  move- 
ment must  be  divided,  the  piedmont  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  crop  going  to  the 
mills  and  the  more  eastern  section  supplying  the  seaport  towns  for  N'orthem  and 
foreign  consumption. 

The  following  statement  brings  out  the  distributive  features  in  the  two  move- 
ments— ^the  movements  to  mills  from  near-by  and  remote  sources.  The  value,  it 
is  seen,  to  the  consumer  or  mill  is  apportioned  among  distributers  and  producers 
quite  differentlv  in  the  case  of  cotton  shipped  locally  to  North  Carolina  mills  and 
that  sent  from  Mississippi  points: 

Expetusea  of  interstate  distribution  of  cotton  in  500-pound  hales  to  North  Carolina 

miUs, 


From— 


Freight 
perbiilc. 


Charleston,  S.  C North  Carolina  milln. 

Kershaw,  8.  C do 

Alabama  and  Mis-  do 

.siasippi  points. 


All  oth- 
er ex- 
penses. 


SI.  15 
1.30 
8.15 


I 


Total 
ex- 
penses. 


Con- 
sumer's 
cost  at 
8  cents 

per 
pound. 


SO.  50  !  SI.  65 
.50  1.80 
.50        3.65 


$40.00 
40.00 
40.00 


Net  for 
pro- 
ducer. 


138.35 
38.20 
36.35 


Propor- 
tion 
for  ex- 
penst»s 
of  dis- 
tribu- 
tion. 


Perd. 

4.1  I 

4.5  1 
9.1  I 


Propor- 
tion for 
pro- 
ducer. 


Perd. 
95.9 
95.5 
90.9 


I 


3.  EXPENSES  OF  MARKETING  COTTON  THROUGH  NORTHERN 

GATEWAYS. 

Among  the  several  gateways  through  which  cotton  passes  after  leaving  the 
cotton  belt  on  its  way  to  Northern  and  Western  distribution,  St.  Louis  ranks 
among  the  first.  The  gross  receipts  for  1808-99  amounted  to  almost  a  million 
bales.  In  the  foUowinff  table  the  net  receipts  are  the  amount  of  cotton  handled 
by  St.  Louis  factors,  and  represents  nearly  double  the  amount  handled  in  1895-96. 
A  considerable  amount  of  cotton  bought  bv  St.  Louis  factors  at  interior  points  is 
shipped  out  on  through  bills  of  lading.  This  movement,  while  belonging  to  the 
actual  business  of  the  place,  is  not  indicated  in  the  figures  of  the  local  receipts. 
These  receipts,  aggregating  ^  million  bales,  are  received,  mainly,  from  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  which  together  yield  for  this  market  700,000  bales.  Less  than  12,000 
bales  are  received  by  river  boats. 

In  the  statement  following  the  prices  used  are  those  of  1899,  which  were  com- 
paratively low,  and  those  of  1900,  which  are  high  compared  with  prices  of  the  last  6 
years.  '  Although  there  is  a  report  of  cotton  being  forwarded  from  here  to  Japan, 
it  was  cotton  passing  through  St.  Louis  and  does  not  originate  here.  The  reiasoii 
they  can  not  snip  cotton  from  St.  Louis  is  that  the  rate  of  freight  from  St.  Louis 
is  $1.36  per  100  pounds  to  Japanese  and  Chinese  ports,  the  same  as  it  is  from 
Houston  or  any  other  point  in  Texas,  and  the  freight  to  St.  Louis  would  be  so 
much  out  of  the  seller's  iK)cket,  which  he  could  not  stand,  as  the  margin  of  profit 
issmaU. 
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Itemized  expenseJt  of  itutrketing  eottoji  at  St,  Louut.^ 


Conaumer 
paid. 


n«f*»  «f  H«u.   Kind  and  grade; 
Date  of  Half.'     ofprodmt.    |    p^^ 


Combined  expenses  of  distri- 
bution, between  producer 
and  roniiumer,per  bale. 


Storage,  weighing,  and 

sampllcg $0.50 

Fire  Insurance 18 

2i  per  cent  commission 

for  selling 71 

I  60  cents  per  100  pounds, 
I     freight    from    Knox- 
vllle,Ark 2.60 


'I 

li 


P,eL 


Total. 


3.89 

Storage,  weighing,  and 
sampling 60 

Fire  insurance 18 

2i  per  cent  commission 
forselllng 1.19 

60  cents  per  100  pounds, 
freight  from  Knox- 
vllle.Ark 2.60 


Total 4.87 

Storage,  weighing,  and 
sampling 60 

Fire  insurance 18 

2i  per  cent  commission 
forselllng 71 

70  cents  per  100  pounds, 
freight  from  Wa<», 
Tex 3.60 


Total 4.1 


Storage,  weighing,  and 
sampling 60 

Fire  insurance 18 

2i  per  cent  commission 
for  selling 1. 19 

70  cents  per  100  pounds, 
freight  from  Waco, 
Tex 3.60 


Total. 


5.37 


^  Reported  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Tompkins,  special  agent,  St.  I^ouls. 
s  Of  600  pounds. 


18 


P.  el. 

86 


91 


87 


I 


433 


433 


867 


867 


4.  EXPENSES  OF  MARKETING  COTTON  AT  SEAPORTS. 

In  handling  cotton,  in  the  States  of  largest  production  especially,  almost  every 
town  of  any  consequence  en jovs  facilities  for  local  compressing,  in  which  case  the 
local  or  nearest  compress  handles  the  cotton  on  a  through  bill  of  lading,  both  for 
domestic  or  export  shipment,  thus  saving  port  charges  and  cotton  merchants* 
commission.  This  system  tends  to  dispense  with  the  middlemen.  Compressed- 
cotton  rates  are  reduced  by  the  compression  charge  or  thereabout.  The  charge 
for  compression  is  40  to  50  cents  per  Dale.  **  Cotton,"  says  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi%ion,  **  is,  almost  without  exception,  compressed  before  it  is  trans- 
ported any  considerable  distance.  The  cost  of  compression  is  50  cents  per  bale, 
and  is  paid  by  the  originating  carrier.  This  compression  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
railroaa  comx>any  in  this,  that  when  compressed  it  can  be  much  more  conven- 
ientlv  and  cheaply  transported  than  when  uncompressed.  It  is  also  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  shipper,  riuce  cotton  which  is  subsequently  transported  by  water—- and 
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all  that  going  to  Galveston  or  New  Orleans  is — ^takes,  when  compressed  to  a  suffi- 
cient density,  an  ocean  rate  10  cents  per  100  pounds  lower  than  the  rate  upon 
uncompressed  cotton," 

The  f ollowinj?  schedule  of  rates  on  cotton  in  Texas  is  furnished  by  the  Texas 
railroad  commission  from  22  points  of  origin  in  the  cotton  territoi^  to  Houston 
and  Galveston,  Galveston  being  the  seaport  through  which  the  main  portion  (65 
per  cent)  of  the  Texas  crop  goes.  About  25  per  cent  goes  to  port  at  New  Orleans, 
a:id  10  per  cent  by  all-rail  route  to  New  York  and  New  England  points,  the  last 
being,  no  doubt,  carried  by  cars  which  would  otherwise  have  to  come  back  empty: 


Rates  on  cotton  in  bales  from  points  in  Texas, 

[Rates,  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  Hotuton  and  Galveston,  from  stations  on  the  International  and 
Gnuit  Northern  Railroad  north  of  Houston  to  Lon^ew.] 


From— 

To- 

From— 

To- 

Houston. 

Galveston. 

Hooston.      '     Galveston. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

Miles. 

Rate.  1  Miles,  ^  Rate. 

Cross  Timbers  . . . 
Spring 

5 
28 

15 
15 
20 
24 
26 
29 
31 
31 
33 
37 
40 

66 

73 

89 

97 

105 

117 

126 

121 

129 

136 

150 

21 
21 
26 
80 
31 
85 
37 
37 
39 
43 
46 

Crockett 

Grapeland 

Elkbwrt 

113 
126 
139 
151 
162 
178 
196 
203 
210 
220 
232 

43          163 
46          176 
48          189 
51          201 

53  212 

54  ,        228 
54          246 
54          253 
54          260 
54          270 
54          282 

1 

49 
52 

Conroe ..        .  . 

39 
47 

64 

Willis 

Palestine 

Neches 

57 

Waverly 

56 

87 
75 
71 
79 
86 
100 

59 

Phelps 

Jacksonville.... 
Troupe 

60 

Huntsville 

60 

Dodge 

Arp 

60 

Riverside 

Overton 

60 

Trinity 

Kilgore 

60 

Lovelady 

Longview 

60 

[RateH,  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  Houston  and  Galveston,  from  stations  on  the  Galveston,  Harnsburg 
and  San  Antonio  Railway,  main  line,  west  of  Houston  to  San  Antonio,  inclusive.] 


1 

1 

From— 

1 

.   To— 

From— 

Houston. 

Galveston. 

Houi 
Miles. 

Bton. 
Rate. 

Galveston. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

Miles. 

Rate. 

Tewena^ 

5 
10 
15 
18 
20 
26 
26 
27 
SO 
34 
36 
43 
48 
52 
67 
62 
62 
68 
76 
78 
81 
87 

8 

8 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
16 
17 
20 
20 
22 
26 
29 
30 
32 
85 
37 

55 
60 
65 
68 
62 
67 
58 
59 
62 
63 
66 
73 
77 
82 
87 
92 
99 
104 
111 
115 
118 
124 

14 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
18 
21 
23 
26 
26 
28 
81 

a5 

36 
38 
41 
43 

Weimar 

93 
101 
107 
118 
119 
126 
133 
188 
141 
147 
154 
158 
164 
168 
174 
179 
184 
187 
190 
195 
202 

39 
89 
42 
43 
44 
45 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
63 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
U 
54 

130 
138 
144 
150 
156 
162 
169 
174 
178 
184 
190 
195 
201 
205 
210 
215 
221 
223 
227 
232 
239 

45 

Stella* 

Schulenburga.. 

45 

Lotus  ^ 

48 

Missouri  City  I... 
Stafford* 

Flatonia 

Pierson 

49 
60 

Sugarland* 

Eauai 

Waelder 

Sandy  Fork 

Harwood 

Ivy 

51 
63 

8artartla» 

Harlem* 

54 
65 

Richmond  * 

Luling 

66 

Rosenberg* 

Randon  * 

Natili* 

Sullivan 

Kingsbury 

Ilka...... 

67 
58 
69 

£ttst  Bernard  * . . . 

Seguin 

60 

Nottawa* 

Hilda 

60 

\Ai^^\ 

Marion 

60 

Eagle  Lake' 

Ramsey 

Clbolo 

60 

Schertz 

60 

Alleyton* 

ColumbuH '    

Converse 

Kirby 

60 
60 

Glidden 

San  Antonio 

60 

Borden 

1  Rates  established  by  exception  5,  section  2  of  the  tariff. 
s  Rates  established  by  exception  4,  section  2  of  the  tariff. 

The  competition  of  railroads  and  seaports  has  been  so  active  in  the  cotton  trade 
that  many  expenses  once  considered  legitimate  are  no  longer  a  feature  of  the 
movement  of  this  crop.  For  1  cent  per  pound  many  interior  towns  can  put 
cotton  into  the  ordinary  course  of  transit  and  deliver  it  through  the  port  of  ship- 
ment in  England  or  on  the  Continent  at  the  consumer's  mill.  Formerly  the  com- 
mission merchant  profited  by  handling  cotton  at  various  sta^s,  but  now  a  com- 
mission of  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  to  the  local  buyer  at  the  pomt  of  shipment,  and 
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another  of  the  same  rate  for  the  exporter,  together  with  insurance  and  freight, 
comprise  about  all  that  the  trade  can  manage  to  get  out  of  the  value  paid  by  the 
consumer.    The  producer  ^ts  the  entire  balance. 

Cotton  shipped  on  commission  to  port,  and  there  retained  as  part  of  the  coun- 
try's visible  supplv  in  storage,  of  course  incurs  additional  charges.  Ts^e  the 
shipments  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  from  Selma,  a  distance  of  165  miles.  We  may  figure 
the  expenses  of  marketing  here  on  the  basis  of  9-cent  cotton,  or  |45  per  bale  of 
500  pounds.    The  various  charges  are  as  follows  for  cotton  destined  for  export: 

Commissions,  2^  per  cent $1.13 

Freight  (compressed  rate)  to  Mobile .75 

Other  expenses,  including  drayage,  weighing    and    checking,  and  one 
month's  storage,  insurance,  and  sampling .90 

Total  charges  per  bale 2.78 

Total  charges  per  100  pounds 55} 

The  actual  expenses  in  question  are,  therefore,  but  little  over  half  a  cent  per 
pound.  These  expenses  vary  according  to  the  freight  charge;  the  handling  by 
two  different  parties — the  receiver  or  commission  merchant  and  the  exx>orter,  to 
whom  the  former  sells  his  consignment.  The  charges  are  given  as  follows  at  this 
particular  x>ort: 

Compsessing per  bale. .  $0. 50 

Beweighing do...        .25 

Storage  per  month do .10 

Brokerage do 35 

Drayage  to  dock do  .  .      .20 

Total  exx>orter8' charges do 1.40 

Total  exx>orters'  charges  per  100  pounds 28 

This  charge  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  following  statements  of  expenses  of  marketing  cotton  at  and  through  the 
port  of  Mobile  from  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Mississippi  points  have  been  prepared 
to  show  the  burden  of  expense  borne  by  e^  ery  100  pounds  of  cotton.  ^  "Aiese  fig- 
ures represent  the  older  method  of  handling  cotton  through  a  x)ort  consignee, 
rather  tiian  the  newer  methods  in  which  the  producer  and  consumer  come  closer 
together  and  the  trade  is  forced  to  be  content  with  a  small  brokerage. 

*      Itemized  expenaes  of  marketing  cotton  at  Mobile^  Ala. 


IMstancejt. 


Pn>ra  Selma  U>  Mobile,  Ala.  (l«5  ml  lew) «. 


From  Greenville  to  Mobile,  Ala.  (140  miles). 


From  Meridian.  Miw.,  to  Mobile,  Ala.  (140  miU>»<) 


Total 


Main  expenses  per  $46-bale:  ^ITS. 

basis  9  cents  per  pound,  i  ^^^JJ^ 


Commissions  (2i  per  cent) 81  *  13      $0.  rtrif 

Freight : 75 

Other  expenses 90  I 


Commissions  (2|  per  cent) 1. 13 

Freight 1.90 

Other  expenses 72 


.75 


Total 3.75  1 


Commissions  (2|  per  cent) 1. 13  :       .02 

Freight 1.25 

Other  expenses 72  | 


Total 3.10 


>  Information  f nrnisheti  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Forchheimer,  special  agent.  Mobile,  Ala. 
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Itemized  expenses  of  marketing  cotton  at  Mobile,  Ala, — Ck)ntinued. 


Distances. 


From  Portland,  on  Alabama  River, 
to  Mobile,  Ala.  ('JOO  miles). 


From   (tcneva.  on   Chattahoochee  , 
River,  to  Mobile,  Ala.  (200  miles). 


From  Catherine  (Southern   Rwy.) 
to  Mobile,  Ala.  (145  miles)." 


From  Evei^reen   to   Mobile,    Ala. 
(136  miles). 


From   Marianna,  Fin.,  to   Mobile, 
Ala.  (166  miles). 


From  Thomasville,  to  Mobile,  Ala. 
(100  miles). 


Shipping  line. 


Alabama  River  Steamboat 
Une. 


Chattahoochee  River 
Steamboat  Line,  S.  F.  and 
W.Rwy.andL.&N.R.R. 


Southern  Railway. 


L.&N.R.R. 


S.  F.  and  W.  Rwy  and  L.  <& 

N.  R.  R. 


Southern  Rwy. 


Main  items  of  expense 
per  bale. 


Ex- 

pensefl 
per  100 
pounds. 


Commissions SI.  13 

Freight 75 

Expenses 90 

Total 2.7» 

Commissions 1. 13 

Freight 1.75 

Expenses 1. 12 

Total 4.00 

Commissions 1. 13 

Freight 1.26 

Expenses 72 

Total 3.10 

Commissions 1. 18 

Freight 1.75 

Other  expenses T2 

Total 3.60 

Commiflsion 1. 13 

Freight 2.00 

Other  expenses 72 

Total 8.85 

Commissions 1.13 

Freight 1.25 

Other  expenses ?2 

Total 3.10 


|0.65i 


.72 


.76 


1  Figured  on  basis  of  one  month's  storage  in  cotton  warehouse,  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  and  at 
•  9  cents  \k't  pound  lor  middling  cotton. 

"No  uncompresswl  cotton  received  from  Selma:  all  export  cotton  on  through  bill  of  landing. 
^Catherine,  Ala.,on  the  Southern  Railway,  is  the  most  northern  point  in  Alabama  shipping  cotton 
to  cotton  commission  merchantti  in  Mobile  for  sale  on  basis  of  above  charges  and  expenses. 

COTTON  CHARGES,  1899-1900,  ON  MOBILE  COTTON  EXCHANGE. 

The  following  tariff  of  charges  has  been  reported  to  the  committee  on  cotton 
and  port  charges  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and  will  \)i^^bly  pi^vail  at  this  port 
the  ensuing  year: 

FACTORS'  CHARGES. 

Wharfage per  bale..  $0.08 

Drayage do — ] 

Weighing  and  checking do >    .45 

Storage.  1  month .', do J 

Storage,  progressive,  per  month do 05 

Storage,  progressive,  on  rejection,  per  month do 10 

Picking  damaged  cotton,  &ayage,  and  labor do 1. 25 

Wantages per  band. ,      .  05 

BUYERS'  CHARGES. 

Compressing per  bale..      .50 

Shipping  charges do...        .135 

Storage  on  head  marks  or  ship  marks  to  commence  on  date  of  factors'  turn- 
down order,  per  month  or  fractional  part  thereof per  bale. .      .  10 

Brokerage do . . .        .35 

Beweighing do 08 

Wharfage  on  exports do 04 

Extra  ties per  band..      .05 

Supervision per  bale..      .01 

Note.— Compressing  and  shipping  charges  are  subject  to  change,  and  will  be 
governed  by  the  rates  ruling  at  competing  markets. 

When  cotton  is  shipped  within  10  days  from  date  of  factors'  turn-down  order, 
no  charge  for  storage  will  be  made. 
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CHARGES  TO  VESSBLfi. 

Stowing,  steam,  foreign per  bale. .  $0. 35  to  $0. 40 

Stowing,  coastwise do 25  to     .30 

Towage,  per  registered  ton 23to     .31 

Harbor  dues None. 

Wharfage None . 

Quarantine  inspec^tion 8. 00  to  15. 00 

Compftratiir  Mnndard  rates  on  nMon  by  dUtamrHy  in  Texaa^  yfMnsippi^  and  North 

Qtrolina. 

[Maximum  rates  per  100  poundH.] 


Texa«. 


Difitance  (miles). 


I  Rate  in 
cents  per 

100 
pounds. 


SO 
35 
40 
45 
50 
65 
60 
65 
70, 
75 
80 
85. 
90 
95 

100. 

110. 

120. 

lao. 

140 
150 
160. 
170, 
175 
180. 
190. 
200. 


MisBissippI. 


Distance  (milCH). 


5. 

10. 

15. 

20. 

26. 

80. 

85. 

40. 

45. 

50. 

56- 

60. 

65. 

70. 

75. 

80. 

85. 

90. 

95. 
100. 
110. 
120. 
180. 
140. 
150. 
160.. 
170. 
175. 
180. 
190. 
200. 


Rate  in 
cents  per 

100 
pounds. 


North  Cttrollna. 


Distonce  (mlkv). 

Rate  in 
cents  per 

100 
poundH. 

5 

5 

10 

9 

11.  . 

11 

20 

13 

25 

14 

30 

15 

35 

16 

40 

17 

45 

18 

50 

19 

55 

20 

60 

21 

65 

70 

75 

22 
22 
23 

80 

23 

85 

24 

90 

24 

95 

25 

100 

25 

110 

26 

120 

27 

130 

28 

140 

29 

150 

30 

160 ..   . 

31 

170 '. 

82 

180 

83 

190 

34 

200 

% 

On  the  basis  of  the  following  rates  it  can  easily  be  figured  what  the  expense  is 
to  ship  cotton  to  seaboard. 

Statement  showing  rates  on  cotton,  uncompressed,  C.  L,  from  the  follounng  points 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  WUmington,  N.  C,  Norfolk,  Va,,  and  West 
Point,  Va.:^ 


Prom- 

To- 

Dis- 
tance. 

Rateper 
pounds. 

Route. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C            

MUee.       CynUs. 
137               2-2 

Southern  Rwv 

Chester,  S.C 

44 

66 
110 

80 
167 
177 

23 
(Class  J.) 
26 
27 
31 
89 
39 

Seaboard  Air 'Line 

Kershaw,  S  C 

do 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Florence,  S.  C 

Wilmington.  N. C 

Do. 

Weldon,  N.  C 

Norfolk,  Va , 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

Oxford.N.C 

West  Point,  Va 

Southern  Rwy. 
RAAhnard  Air  TJnA 

Ralelgh,N.C 

Norfolk,  Va 
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Itemised  expenses  ofrnarkeiing  entton  at  MobiUj  Ala, — C'Ontinued. 


Difitaiiees. 

Shipping  line. 

Main  items  of  expense 
per  bale. 

Ex- 
penses 
per  100 
pounds. 

From  Portland,  on  Alabama  River, 
to  Mobile.  Ala.  ('200  milefl). 

Alabama  River  Steamboat 
Line. 

Chattahoochee    River 
Steamboat  Line,  S.  F.  and 
W.Rwy.andL.*tN.R.R. 

Southern  Railway 

Commissions 

Freight 

Expenses 

Total 

Commissions 

Freight 

Expenses 

..  tlA'A 

..      .75 
..      .90 

10.551 

From   (ieneva,  on   Chattahoochee 
River,  to  Mobile,  Ala.  (200  mllen). 

..     2.78 

. .     1. 13 
..     L75 
. .     1. 12 

..    4.00 

..     LIS 
..     1.26 
..       .72 

.80 

From  Catherine  (Southern   Rwy.) 

Total 

Commissions  — 

Freight 

Expenses 

Total 

Commissiona  .... 

Freight 

Other  expenses. . 

Total 

Commission 

Freight 

Other  expenses.. 

Total 

Commissions 

Freight 

Other  expenses. . 

Total 

.02 

to  Mobile,  Ala.  (145  milea).* 

L.^N.R.R 

..    3.10 

From  EverKreen   to   Mobile,    Ala. 
(185  miles). 

..     L13 
..     1.75 
..      .72 

.72 

S.  F.  and  W.  Rwy  and  L,  & 
N.R.R. 

Southern  Rwy 

From  Marianna,  FIh.,  to   Mobile, 
Ala.  (165  mllea). 

..    3.60 

..    1.18 
..    2.00 
..      .72 

.76 

..    3.86 

From  Thomanville,  to  Mobile,  Ala. 

..     1.13 
..  •  1.25 
..       .?2 

.62 

(100  miles). 

• 

..     3.10 

• 

1  Figured  on  basis  of  one  month's  storage  in  cotton  warehouse,  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  and  at 
'  9  cents  per  pound  for  middling  cotton. 

<No  uncompressed  cotton  received  from  Selma;  all  export  cotton  on  through  bill  of  landing. 
'Catherine.  Ala.,on  the  Southern  Railway,  is  the  most  northern  point  in  Alabama  shipping  cotton 
to  cotton  commission  merchants  In  Mobile  for  sale  on  ba.sis  of  above  charges  and  expenses. 

COTTON  CHARGES,  1899-1900,  ON  MOBILE  COTTON  EXCHANGE. 

The  following  tariff  of  charges  has  been  reported  to  the  committee  on  cotton 
and  port  charges  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and  will  \)robably  prevail  at  this  port 
the  ensning  year: 

FACTORS'  CHARGES. 

Wharfage per  bale..  $0.08 

Drayage do ] 

Weighing  and  checking do \    .45 

Storage.  1  month .', do J 

Storage,  progressive,  per  month do 05 

Storage,  progressive,  on  rejection,  per  month do .10 

PicMng  oamaged  cotton,  drayage,  and  labor.  _ do 1. 25 

Wantages per  band..      .05 

BUYERS'  CHARGES. 

Compressing per  bale. .      .  50 

Shipping  charges do. . .        .35 

Storage  on  head  marks  or  ship  marks  to  commence  on  date  of  factors'  tnrn- 

down  order,  per  month  or  fractional  part  thereof per  bale . .      .10 

Brokerage do . . ,        .35 

Beweighing do 08 

Wharfage  on  exports do 04 

Extra  ties per  band..      .05 

Supervision per  bale..      .01 

Note.— Compressing  and  shipping  charges  are  subject  to  change,  and  will  be 
governed  by  the  rates  ruling  at  competing  markets. 

When  cotton  is  shipped  within  10  days  from  date  of  factors'  turn-down  order, 
no  charge  for  storage  will  be  made. 
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CHAROES  TO  VESSELS. 

Stowing,  steam,  foreign per  bale..  $0.35to$0.40 

Stowing,  coastwise do .  25  to     .30 

Towage,  -per  registered  ton 23to     .31 

Harbor  dnes None. 

Wharfage None. 

Quarantine  inspection   3. 00  to  15. 00 

Oompiirathr  standtird  rate»  on  mUon  by  disUiiuvH^  in  Texan^  MiwissifJin,  and  North 

Ciirolina. 

[Maximum  rates  per  100  pounds.] 


Texai*. 


Distance  (miles). 


30 
35 
40 
45 
oO 
55 
60 
65. 
70. 
75. 
80. 
85. 
90. 
95 

100. 

110. 

120. 

180. 

140. 

150. 

160. 

170. 

175 

180. 

190. 

200. 


Rate  in 
cents  per 

100 
pounds. 


Mississippi. 


Distance  (miles). 


5 
10 
15 
20 
25. 
80 
35 
40 
45 
50. 
55. 
60. 
65 
70, 
75, 
80. 
85, 
90. 
95 
100 
110 
120. 
180 
140. 
150 
160 
170. 
175 
180, 
190 
200, 


Rate  in 
cents  per 

100 
pounds. 


North  CHri>lina. 


Distance  (mile>i}. 


5. 

10. 
t  11. 
!    20. 

25. 

80. 

35.. 

40. 
I    46. 

50. 

55. 

60. 

65. 
I    70. 

75., 
I  80., 
I  85. 
'    90. 

95. 

100. 

110. 

I  120. 

!  130. 

140. 

I  160. 

:  160. 

170., 


Rate  in 
cents  per 

100 
pounds. 


5 
9 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
22 
23 
23 
24 
24 
25 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


180. 
190. 
200. 


33 
34 
35 


On  the  basis  of  the  following  rates  it  can  easily  be  figored  what  the  expense  is 
to  ship  cotton  to  seaboard. 

Statement  sfunoing  rates  on  cotton,  uncompressed,  C,L,  from  the  foUoxving  points 
to  Charleston,  S,  C,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  WUmington,  N.  C, Norfolk,  Va,,  and  West 
Point,  Va.:^ 


Prom- 

To- 

Dis^ 
tance. 

Rateper 
pounds. 

Route. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Gharleston,  S.  C 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Milai. 
137 
44 

66 
110 

80 
107 
177 

Cents. 
22 
23 
(Class  J.) 
26 
27 
31 
39 
89 

Southern  Rwy. 
Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Che8ter,S.C 

Kershaw,  S  C 

do 

Atlantic  0>ast  Line. 

Florence.S.C 

Weldon,  N.  C 

Wilmington,  N.C 

Norfolk,  Va  . 

Do. 
Seaboard  Air  Line 

Oxford,  N.C 

West  Point,  Va 

Southern  Rwy. 
Seaboard  Air  Line 

Raleigh,  N.G 

Norfolk,  Va 
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Statement  nJunning  rates  on  cotton  from  points  shown  hdow  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Houston,  Tex.y  and  Memphis,  Tenn.^ 

1  Funiiahecl  by  kindnew  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Smith,  auditor  of  the  Intentatc  Commerce  Ck>mminlon. 


To  Mobile,  Ala. 


From — 


Per  bale  P©rlW 

l5a5  pound*. 

**'^**  export. 


To  New  Orleanit,  La. 


1- 


Gl. 

i 


MUn. 

Meridian.  Miss 186  |«1.40  ll.M  90.31 

Logansport,  La 

8h  reveport.  La I . 

Holly  Springs,  Mias 

Jackson,  Miss 

Texarkana,  Ark 

Augusta,  Qa 


:i: 


I 


I 


I 


I 


•0.41 


MUeB. 
196 


397 
667 


Per  bale, 

local. 


Per  100 
pounds, 
export. 


$1.66 


1.66 


$2.16     10.36 


2.16!      .36 

a. 60  1 

0.68   


•0.46 


Meridian,  Miss.. 
Logansport,  La  . 


Shreveport,  La 

Holly  Springs,  Miss . 


Jackson,  Miss . . . 
Texarkana,  Ark. 
Augusta,  Oa  .... 


To  Houston,  Tex. 


MUu. 


192 
282 


•0.: 


1 


•0.54 


To  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


MUa. 


46 


Route. 


•LOO 


Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Houston,  East  and  Went  Texas 
Rwy. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Rwy. 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Bir- 
mingham R.  R. 

Illinois  Central  R.  H. 

St  Louis  Southwestern  Rwy. 

Southern  Rwy. 


a  Per  100  pounds. 


5.  EXPENSE  OF  SHIPPING  COTTON  TO  JAPAN  AND  TO  SAXONY. 

(1)  Japan. — It  is  worth  while  presenting  a  particular  case  of  exporting  cotton 
to  Japan  by  way  of  Texas  ports  to  show  the  close  margin  on  which  such  transac- 
tions are  made.  The  growing  trade  in  cotton  with  Japan  has  heretofore  gone 
very  largely  by  overland  rontes  to  the  Pacific.  In  1898-99  there  were  exported  to 
Japan  182,784  bales  by  way  of  the  5  Pacific  ports  of  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
Tacoma,  Portland,  and  Seattle.  Recently,  however,  considerable  amounts  have 
been  shipped  through  from  the  interior  of  Texas,  mostly  by  Houston  exporters, 
from  pomts  taking  the  s&me  freight  rate  as  Houston. 

There  are  three  elements  of  expense  incident  to  such  shipments;  viz,  freight, 
compressing,  and  classing,  weighmg,  and  exchange. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  bale  of  cotton  bought  at  the  gin  for,  say,  9  cents  per 
pound,  with  charge  for  freight  of  $1.85  per  100  pounds,  charge  for  compressmg 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  charge  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds  for  classing, 
weighing,  and  exchange,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  shipper  would  be  $10.50  per  UK) 
pounds,  or  lOi  cents  per  pound.    He  would  probably  asK  lOf  cents  perpound  to  the 

Purchaser  in  Japan,  thus  making  a  profit  of  one-eiffhtii  of  a  cent.  Hence,  as  will 
e  seen,  the  producer  gets  9  cents  per  pound  for  uie  ginned  cotton  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  lOf  cents  in  Jax>an,  leaving  a  margin  of  12i  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
the  exporter. 
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On  the  basis  of  a  500-pound  bale  the  distributing  and  producing  interests  would 
share  as  f  oUo^s: 

Gross  cost  of  500  pounds  to  Japanese  consumer,  at  lOf  cents  per  pound. .  $53. 12^ 
Price  paid  Texas  producer,  at  9  cents  per  pound 45. 00 

Balance  to  distribution  agencies 8. 12^ 

Proportion  of  cost  in  Japan  going  to  producer .per  cent. .      94. 7 

Proi)ortion  of  cost  in  Japan  going  to  distributer .' do 5.8 


•100 

This  may  not  seem  credible,  but  it  is  none  the  less  the  fact  that  the  producer's 
portion  of  the  Japanese  value  of  this  cotton  sent  from  the  interior  of  Texas  is 
greater  than  it  is  on  a  given  shipment  of  cotton  from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  a  sta- 
tion 83  miles  distant  in  the  same  State. 

(2)  Expenses  of  sending  cotton  to  Chemnitz,  Sooxm^.— The  following  statement 
shows  the  expenses  of  sending  480  bales  American  cotton  shipped  October,  1900, 
from  Kew  Oneans  to  Hamburg,  thence  to  Chemnitz:  ^ 

430 bales  gross, 224,058 pounds,  at  accents $15,403.98 

Charges  m  New  Orleans,  carriage,  pressing,  conunission  (2i  per 
cent),  Marine  Insurance, $18,500, H  x>^^  <^iit 1,005.82 


16,409.80 

8,400 
8 

B. 

19 
10 

d. 
10 
00 

3,409 

9 

10 

60  days  sight  on  London  ($4.82^=£1) 8,400 

Bankers*  commission  (li  per  cent) 


Marks. 

Due  January  6,  at20.50marks 69,894.60 

Freight,  New  Orleans-Hamburg-Biesa( Elbe) -Chemnitz 5, 847. 55 

Elxpenses  in  Hamburg 412.20 

Petty  charges 271.00 

Brokerage -. 87.00 


76,512.35 


J>oands. 

Gross--.. 224,058 

6percenttare 13,443 


Net 210,615 

This  statement  analyzed  shows  that  the  gp^oss  cost  of  this  shipment  from  New 
Orleans  to  Chemnitz  was  76,512.35  marks.  Reduced  to  its  United  States  equiva* 
lent,  this  amounts  to  $18,217.22.  Deducting  from  this  the  cost  of  the  cotton  at  New 
Orleans,  we  have  $2,813.24  as  exjienses  incurred  from  New  Orleans  to  Chemnitz. 
Dividing  this  total  exx)ense  by  the  gross  weight  of  the  cotton,  we  find  that  t^e 
exx)ense  of  the  entire  transacnon  between  New  Orleans  and  Chemnitz  was  li 
cents  per  pound. 

This  was  a  direct  shipment.  K  the  consumer  at  Chemnitz  buys  the  cotton  from 
a  broker  in  Liverpool  or  Bremen,  he  has  to  pay  an  additional  exx>enseof  2  per 
cent  commission,  extra  freight,  mending  (admng  heavy  canvas  to  save  weight  in 
cotton) .  The  freight  from  interior  points,  as  Huntsville,  Ala. ,  by  way  of  Baltimore 
is  between  90  cents  and  $1  per  100.  The  German  consumer  is  desirous  of  buying 
more  directly  under  supervision  of  the  Government  to  guarantee  grades,  enforce 
standards  of  bagging,  etc.  If  this  were  done,  he  could  pay  the  producer  consider- 
ably more. 

1  statement  furnished  by  the  Am&rimn  vice-consul,  J.  J.  Monaghan,  Chemnitz,  Germany. 
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6.  WHAT  MAKES  THE  PRICE  OF  COTTON. 

The  tmism  that  supply  and  demand  make  the  price  of  a  commodity  alwa3ns 
needs  scrutiny  in  order  to  see  within  what  limits  the  statement  is  true  of  any 
particular  commodity,  for  each  particular  conmiodity  has  its  own  method  of 
heing  marketed.  Some  commodities  are  supplied  automatically;  others  come  by 
fits  and  starts  in  season  and  not  at  all  out  of  season.  Agricultural  products  are 
so  different  in  their  nature  and  marketable  character  tnat  the  price  of  each  of 
them  rec^uires  an  explanation  of  its  own.  Cotton  and  stxawbemes,  for  example, 
are  subject  to  the  same  general  conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  but  the  market 
price  or  farm  price  of  each  is  constantly  influenced  by  a  very  different  set  of 
peculiar  conditions  that  go  far  toward  an  explanation  of  the  price  at  any  partic- 
ular time.  Cotton  is  permanent  and  quite  universal  in  marketability,  so  that 
.  distance  to  points  of  consumption  expreeaed  in  frei^rht  charges  accounts  for  dif- 
ference in  prices;  but  with  strawberries,  local  and  quite  variable  in  conditions 
often  change  the  price  from  day  to  day.  Their  perishable  character  counts  largely 
in  their  viUue.  So  that  the  same  factors  that  explain  the  course  of  the  cotton 
market  could  not  explain  the  course  of  the  strawberry  market.  They  both  satisfy 
different  kinds  of  consumption,  both  are  subject  to  different  conditions  of  pro- 
duction; they  follow  the  same  general  economic  principle,  but  the  process  is  very 
different  in  each. 

The  most  general  answer  to  this  question  of  price  is  this,  that  the  price  of 
cotton  is  determined  at  any  time  by  the  consumer's  estimation  of  its  value  to 
him  as  the  raw  material  of  manufacture.  This  is  the  utmost  that  the  dealer  can 
get  for  it;  it  is  the  maximum  that  the  producer  can  hope  to  obtain  for  it.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  it  has  cost  the  producer  to  Arrow  and  market  an^  'p&r- 
ticular  portion  of  the  cotton  there  offerea.  The  Manchester  consumer's  estimate 
entertams  no  thought  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  in  India, 
Texas,  or  Egypt.  His  concern  is  to  pay  just  as  little  as  the  competition  of  these 
cottons  in  the  market  will  require  hmn  to  pay,  and  no  more  than  will  leave  him 
a  profit  for  his  manufactured  product. 

The  price  of  cotton  at  an^  x)ai'ticular  time  is,  therefore,  made  by  two  sets  of 
competitors.  The  competition  of  sellers  brings  prices  down  to  a  minimum; 
when  the  consumer  believes  that  point  to  be  reach^,  he  buys  because  he  sees  a 
margin  of  profit  in  that  price  plus  the  expenses  of  manufacture.  This  price  of 
cotton  is  the  minimum  limit  at  which  demand  and  supply  wiU  meet  in  the  same 
market.  If  it  goes  lower,  presumably  the  seller  will  withhold  his  cotton  from 
market  and  then  there  can  be  no  sale;  at  that  price  demand  and  supply  do  not 
respond  to  each  other.  The  competition  of  sellers  has  succeeded  in  supplying 
the  demand  until  the  demand  falls  below  the  level  of  profitable  selling.  ThiB 
limit  of  profitable  selling  is  the  minimum  limit  to  the  price  of  cotton  at  any  par- 
ticular time. 

The  maximum  limit  is  reached  by  the  comx)etition  of  buyers  or  consumers. 
When  consumers  see  an  extraordinary  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  as  was  the  case  with  the  plaid  muls  of  the  South  in  the  years  1888-1890, 
the  prices  of  raw  cotton  for  the  time  being  rose,  but  the  infiux  of  capital  and  the 
increase  of  competing  mills  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  in  a  year  soon  reduced  the 
margin  of  profits  on  that  species  of  product  and  thereby  fixed  a  maximum  limit 
for  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  This  maximum  is  always  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  plus  the  expenses  of  manufacturing  it  into  marketable  £[oods.  Raw 
cotton  could  not  rise  beyond  this  margin  of  return  on  industry.  At  this  maximum 
limit  the  consumer  witndraws  from  the  market,  leaving  its  control  to  the  seller 
or  producer. 

Between  the  maximum  limit  of  profitable  consumption  and  the  minimum  limit 
of  profitable  procLuction  there  is  a  wide  range  for  economies  in  both  production 
and  consumption,  and  in  these  economies  lie  the  possibilities  of  progress  in  farm 
and  in  factory.  The  limits  to  the  price  of  cotton  are  determined  by  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  production  and  consumption.  Within  these  limits  competition 
of  buyers  and  sellers  determines  the  proper  price. 
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1.  GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

The  question  to  be  answered  in  this  discussion  is:  '*  Does  spectdation  tend  to 
lower  prices?  "  If  so,  are  the  flnctnations  of  such  a  character  as  to  injure  the  inter- 
ests off^the  farmer  as  against  those  of  the  dealer  or  speculator? 

That  speculation  tends  to  lower  prices  permanently  even  the  most  outspoken 
opponents  of  the  system  of  dealing  in  futures  have  not  undertaken  to  charge. 
Wnat  is  generally  urged  is  that  the  professional  short  seller,  by  his  sales  of  fictitious 
wheat  or  cotton,  creates  a  fictitious  oversupply  in  the  market,  which  is  just  as 
instrumental  in  depressing  prices  as  woula  be  an  abnormally  large  supply  of 
actual  wheat  thrown  on  the  market  by  the  farmer, 

Before  w^  turn  to  the  figures  presented  in  this  discussion  let  us  briefly  review 
the  usual  dealings  in  the  speculative  market  and  notice  the  effects  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  sides  constantly  working  the  market  in  opposite  directions,  the 
*  *  bulls  "  and  the  *  *  bears. "  Let  us  first  follow  the  action  of  a  *  *  bear  "  who  sells  Octo- 
ber wheat  in  July,  hoping  for  a  fall  in  prices,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  hoping 
to  depress  prices. 

The  immediate  effect  of  such  a  future  sale  upon  July  spot  prices  will  be  prae^ 
tically  nil,  for  the  October  wheat  can  not  satisfy  the  immediate  demand  for  spot 
wheat.  What  effect  will  the  sale  have  on  prices  of  spot  wheat  in  October?  The 
short  seller  of  July  appears  now  as  a  buyer  in  order  to  cover  his  contracts,  and  if 
his  trading  has  any  effect  on  the  market  at  all  it  is  to  increase  the  demand,  not  the 
supply.  As  far,  then,  as  he  can  influence  spot  prices,  i.e.,  prices  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer, it  will  be  in  favor  of  higher  prices  and  not  of  lower.  If  the  conditions  of 
the  market  are  such  as  to  result  in  low  prices,  that  is,  to  the  ''  short  seller's  "  ad- 
vantage, then,  because  they  are  such,  he  must  hasten  to  buy  up  the  necessary 
amount  of  wheat  which  he  originally  undertook  to  deliver  during  that  month; 
and,  by  so  doing,  he  and  his  fellow  "  bears"  create  an  increased  demand  which 
checks  the  prevailing  tendency  to  lower  prices. 

To  sum  up:  While  the  short  seller  may  at  times  be  in  a  position  to  dei)ress 
future  prices  by  creating  a  fictitious  oversupply,  when  it  comes  to  spot  prices, 
i.  e.,  the  only  prices  which  are  of  any  practical  interest  to  the  farmer,  the  "  bear  " 
appears  as  a  Duyer  and  thereby,  if  at  all  influencing  prices,  must  raise  them.* 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  bull  side  of  the  market.  The  *'long  "  has  bought  a 
quantity  of  wheat  in  July  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  **  short"  in  October. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ''  bear,"  the  transaction  will  have  no  effect  upon  cur- 
rent spot  prices.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  speculative  purchases  and 
sales  for  future  delivery  could  affect  current  spot  prices,  the  opposite  effects  of 
the  transactions  of  the  bull  and  the  bear  would  balance  each  other.  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  transaction  on  spot  prices  in  October?  The  original  '*  long" 
api)ears  now  as  a  seller  in  liquidating  Ms  purchases,  and  to  that  extent  apx>arently 
•increases  the  supply  and  forces  down  prices.  But  it  is  only  apparently,  for  in 
reality  he  can  not  add  one  grain  to  the  actual  supply  on  the  market.  The  wheat 
he  is  ready  to  sell  has  just  oeen  delivered  to  him  by  the  original  **  short "  seller. 


> Prepared  by  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone,  statistician  of  the  bureau  of  economic  research,  New  York. 

*It  is  true  that  spot  prices  frequently  move  in  sympathy  with  future  prices,  and  to  that  extent  the 
depression  of  futures  seems  to  lead  to  a  fall  in  spot  prices.  But,  as  will  be  shown  further,  the  two 
phenomena  are  the  effects  of  another  common  cause. 
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and  would  hare  just  as  surely  been  offered  for  sale  by  the  farmer  if  there  were  no 
**  short "  sellers  and  **  long  "  buyers  in  existence.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat,  which  would  have  been  sold  but  once  by  the  farmer,  is  now 
offered  first  by  the  farmer  to  the  short  seller,  next  by  the  short  seller  to  the  long 
buyer,  and  finally  by  the  latter  again  to  somebody  else,  thus  swelling  the  appar- 
ent supply  and  tendmg  to  lower  prices.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  fictitious  sup- 
ply has  been  met  by  a  fictitious  demand,  which  have  all  been  balanced  long  before 
the  month  for  which  the  contract  had  been  concluded  has  arrived. 

Our  analysis  thus  shows  that  as  far  as  there  is  a  speculative  influence  in  depress- 
ing prices,  it  is  not  exercised  by  the  much  abused  short,  but  by  his  opponent,  the 
bull.  A  casual  glance  at  the  ordinary  market  reports  in  our  financial  and  trade 
papers  will  reveal  no  end  of  passages  like  the  following: 

*  *  *  **The  market  for  wheat  futures  broke  badly  under  free  selling  by 
tired  *  longs,*  prompted  by  dull  and  depressed  foreign  advices  and  favorable  crop 
accounts  from  the  Northwest.  Subsequently  a  stronger  turn  to  European  advices, 
particularly  from  the  Continent,  accompanied  .with  buying  orders,  fear  of  crop 
damage  in  the  Northwest  by  frosts,  and  a  small  movement  of  the  new  winter 
wheat  crop,  stimulated  a  brisk  demand  from  *  shorts '  to  cover  contracts,  and  part 
of  the  loss  was  recovered."  (Ck)mmercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  1895,  July, 
p.  79.) 

*****  Prices  advanced  *  *  *  on  a  brisk  demand  from  *  shorts '  to  cover 
contracts,  stimulated  by  reports  of  crop  damage  in  the  Northwest  *  *  «.  To- 
day the  market  for  wheat  futures  opened  higher,  *  *  «  but  immediately 
weakened  and  declined,  under  realizing  sales  by  *  longs."'  (Chronicle,  July  27, 
1895,  p.  161.) 

The  foregoing  references  to  depressing  effects  on  prices  caused  by  realizing 
operations  on  the  part  of  ** longs"  may  seem  to  contradict  what  has  just  been 
stated  in  regard  to  the  inability  of  the  **bull"  to  depress  prices  by  a  fictitious 
oversupply  of  wheat,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  place  it  does  not  fol- 
low as  a  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the  bulls  to  depress  prices  by  indiscrim- 
inate selling,  for  that  would  be  against  their  own  interests,  but  as  a  result  of 
unfavorable  conditions  of  the  market  which  conipel  the  bull  to  **  realize  "  in  order 
to  come  out  with  as  small  a  loss  as  possible,  in  the  second,  the  ** panics"  and 
*^  slumps"  usually  referred  to  in  the  market  reports  relate  to  future  prices  only; 
they  do  not  refer  to  spot  .prices.  A  realizing  transaction  by  a  *  long  "  carried  out 
as  a  measure  of  self -protection  in  a  panicky  market  is  not  a  sale  of  spot  wheat, 
but  of  a  contract  wheat  which  he  was  to  receive  in  the  future.  Spot  prices  may 
and  may  not  move  in  sympathy  with  the  future  prices,  according  to  conditions  of 
actual  demand  and  supply,  if  the  immediate  demand  is  not  great  prices  will 
usually  decline,  and  yet  need  not  decline  to  the  extent  they  do  in  the  '*  future" 
market.  This  explains  why  spot  prices  are  sometimes  above  future  prices  for  the 
same  month,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  latter  are  higher  than  the  former  by  the 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  storage  of  the  grain  in  the  warehouse. 

In  the  case  quoted  above,  viz,  July  13, 1895,  the  spot  price  of  No.  2  red  winter 
wheat  was  71i  to  73^  cents,  although  the  price  of  July  wheat  was  71|  cents, i.e., 
below  the  minimum  price  bid  for  spot  wheat. 

**  But,"  say  the  opponents  of  "  futures,"  **  does  not  the  selling  for  future  deliv- 
ery at  a  time  immeaiately  following  the  gathering  in  of  new  crops  tend  to  keep 
prospective  buyers  out  of  the  market  who  would  otherwise  have  to  buy  their  sup- 

Slies  at  once;  and  is  not  that  equivalent  to  a  contraction  of  the  actual  immediate 
emand  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  fictitious  supply?"  The  argument  seems 
plausible.  The  trouble,  however,  is  that  its  authors  fail  to  remember  one  impor- 
tant point. 

The  professional  speculator  is  in  the  market  not  for  the  purpose  of  either  depress- 
ing or  raising  prices.  He  is  as  ready  to  make  money  on  a  rise  as  on  a  fall  in  prices. 
In  either  case  he  will  try  to  ascertain  what  the  probable  tendency  of  the  market 
is  before  he  embarks  in  any  undertaking.  No  sjieculator  or  clique  of  speculators 
in  their  senses  would  undertake  to  try  to  depress  prices  in  the  face  of  a  rising 
market.  Such  attempts  are  made  at  times  by  "bear  rings"  after  they  have 
already  sold  in  anticipation  of  a  falling  market  and  think  that  by  bold  manipula- 
tion they  may  for  a  time  create  a  panic  in  the  face  of  an  opposite  tendency  of  the 
market  and  get  out  before  a  reaction  sets  in.  But  the  repeated  failures  both  of 
bull  and  bear  cliques  have  not  only  served  to  teach  speculators  a  lesson  and  thus 
to  diminish  the  number  of  such  ventures,  but  are  also  the  best  proof  that  the 
"  bear"  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  in  the  market. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  **  short  seller,"  in  making  his  contracts — say  in  Octo- 
ber, the  month  during  which  the  farmer  disposes  of  most  of  his  produce — ^for 
future  delivery  a  few  months  hence,  will  discount  all  past  and  future  conditions 
that  may  be  foreseen  in  fixing  the  price  for  future  delivery.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
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the  October  price  of  December  wheat  is  alw^B  higher  than  the  October  price  of 
»pot  wheat;  likewise  the  December  price  of  May  wheat  is  always  higher  than  the 
December  -ppce  of  spot  wheat.  This  may  be  seen  from  Table  6  and  Charts  A  and 
D,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

What  does  this  fact  signify?  Simply  that  when  speculating  for  a  fall  of  prices 
in  the  future,  the  '^ short"  fikes  in  his  mind  the  probable  maximum  which  they 
will  reach  at  the  time  for  which  the  contract  for  delivery  is  made,  and  he  con- 
tracts to  deliver  at  a  price  a  little  above  that  maximum  in  order  to  make  a  profit. 
If  prices  should  subs^uently  fall  below  that  expected  maximum  the  **  short "  will 
make  a  profit,  the  greater  the  difference  the  greater  being  his  gain;  if  they  should 
go  above,  he  will  lose;  but  in  no  case  will  a  short  seller  agree  to  sell  at  a  lower 
price  than  he  thinks  is  going  to  rule  at  the  time  he  has  to  cover  his  contract. 

But  the  opponents  of  deaun^  in  '*  futures  "  are  ready  with  another  argument. 
Speakiuff  of  speculations  in  middling  cotton,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  has  this  to  say  in  its  report:  *'  In  fact  we  find  *  *  ♦  that 
uniformly  sales  of  futures  are  made  on  every  day  at  a  lower  price  than  the  value 
of  middhng  on  that  day. "  The  inference  implied  in  this  statement  is  that  because 
cotton  futures  for  the  current  month  are  always  below  the  spot  prices  on  the  day 
when  contracts  for  future  delivery  are  made,  they  have  an  effect  of  depressing 
the  six)t  prices. 

If  that  were  the  case  we  should  look  for  a  gradual  decline  in  spot  prioes  in  the 
course  of  each  month;  but  a  glance  at  the  tables  of  daily  cotton  prices  will  con- 
vince us  that  no  such  thing  takes  place,  prices  going  up  and  down  in  the  course 
of  the  month  according  to  circumstances. 

But  we  need  not  rest  our  conclusions  on  mere  negative  proof.  Let  us  analyze 
somewhat  deeper  the  assertion  of  the  Senate  Committee.  To  quote  the  i)assage  in 
full:  *'  We  find  that  the  very  form  of  the  contract — a  sale  of  cotton  generally  to 
deliver  any  or  all  of  about  80  grades  upon  what  is  called  the  basis  of  one  grade  alone 
as  the  fixer  of  the  price — ^necessarily  depresses  the  price.  In  fact  we  find,  while 
these  sales  are  made  on  the  basis  of  middling — i.  e.,  for  a  price  which  represents 
the  vidue  of  middling  cotton — ^that  uniformly  sales  of  futures  are  made  on  every 
day  at  a  lower  price  than  the  value  of  middling  on  that  day."  * 

Thus  we  see  that  the  distinsniished  committee  find  fault  nrst  not  so  much  with 
the  system  of  **  futures  "  itself,  but  with  the  fact  that  the  contract  for  delivery  is 
not  limited  to  one  grade  only,  and  consider  the  lower  prices  of  futures  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  that  condition.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  wheat  contracts 
a  similar  rule  is  observed  without  leading  to  any  such  results.  On  the  contrary, 
prices  of  wheat  futures  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  above  spots  by  the  amount  equal 
to  the  cost  of  storage,  insurance,  etc.  How  is  the  difference  to  be  accounted  for? 
It  is  due  to  an  important  difference  in  the  provisions  for  the  deliveries  of  the 
respective  products.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  if  the  seller  is  unable  to  deliver  at  the 
required  time  the  contract  grade  of  wheat,  he  has  the  option  to  deliver  any  higher 
grade,  and  the  buyer  is  compelled  to  accept  it  after  paying  the  seller  the  market 
difference  between  the  values  of  the  grade  received  and  tnat  contracted  for.  In 
the  case  of  cotton  the  rule  is  reversed,  and  the  seller  may  deliver  almost  any  grade 
poorer  than  the  contract  grade— middling  cotton— the  buyer  being  compelled  to 
accept  it  after  deducting  from  the  price  the  market  difference  between  the  values 
of  the  grade  delivered  and  middling.  This  creates  an  anomalous  situation,  and 
is  considered  a  great  evil  by  many  people  in  the  trade.  A  manufacturer  or 
broker  who  knows  he  will  need  in  the  future  a  certain  quantity  of  middling 
cotton  buys  it  for  future  delivery,  and  yet  is  not  sure  that  after  the  contract  has 
been  earned  out  by  the  other  party  he  will  gej;  what  he  wants.  The  chances  are 
that  he  will  get  a  grade  that  he  can  not  use,  and  to  insure  himself  against  possible 
loss  he  pays  a  lower  price  than  what  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  middling 
cotton. 

The  uniformly  lower  price  of  future  cotton  as  against  spot  is,  therefoie,  not  due 
to  the  fact  that.  *  *  one  grade  alone  "  is  used  "  as  the  fixer  of  the  price,"  but  to  the 
fact  that,  unlike  in  the  case  of  wheat,  poorer  grades  than  that  contracted  for  may 
be  forced  upon  the  purchaser,  w^o  is  thus  obliged  to  discount  the  price  as  a 
means  of  insurance  against  possible  loss. 

But,  that  being  the  case,  is  not  the  power  for  evil  on  the  part  of  future  sales  as 
a  competitor  of  sx)ot  sales  consideraoly  cut  down?  If  intending  purchasers  of 
cotton  can  not  rely  as  well  on  their  future  contracts  as  do  the  purchasers  of  wheat, 
does  not  that  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  spot  cotton,  the  only  one  dealt  in  by  the 
producer,  as  comi>ared  with  future  cotton?  Of  course  it  does,  as  the  testimony 
of  the  committee  just  quoted  duly  bears  witness. 


1  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrr,  Fifty-third  ConKretM,  third  sesHion, 
Vol.  I,  p.  XIII  and  XlVi 
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In  analyzing  the  dealings  of  **  bears  "  and  *'  bolls  "  we  assumed  that  they  specu- 
late on, '  *  futures ''  for  man^  months  ahead.  Would  the  conclusions  we  arrived  at 
hold  for  futures  maturing  in  the  month  during  which  the  contract  is  made?  If, 
as  the  opponents  of  futures  maintain,  the  *^  shorts  "  could  depress  prices  at  pleas- 
ure by  continual  offers,  and  make  their  profits  by  buying  subsequently  the  wheat 
contracted  for  at  lower  prices,  the  question  of  easy  acquisition  of  wealth  would 
forever  be  solved,  and  failures  through  speculation  would  become  a  tiling  of  the 
past.  All  that  a  man  of  moderate  means  would  have  to  do  to  get  rich  would  be 
to  sell  wheat,  through  some  broker,  for  delivery  during  the  current  month,  buy 
an  equal  quantity  at  a  reduced  price  at  the  ena  of  the  month,  and  count  up  hiis 

grofits.  The  trouble  with  the  scheme,  however,  is  that  in  order  to  sell  there  must 
e  a  buyer,  and  the  buyer  speculator  is  as  much  after  profits  as  the  seller.  It 
then  becomes  a  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  sides  has  the  longer  purse  and, 
above  all,  the  conditions  of  the  market  in  its  favor. 

A  glance  at  a  table  of  daily  quotations  of  '* future*'  prices,  either  of  wheat  or 
cotton,  will  convince  anyone  that  •* futures,"  and  **  spots"  as  well,  just  as  fre- 
quently go  up  in  the  course  of  the  month  as  they  go  down. 

This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  from  oein^  thr  cause  of  low  i>rice8 
short  selling  is  rather  a  consequence,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  indulged  in  only  when 
it  is  thought  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  market  is  such  as  to  favor  a  trend 
of  low  prices. 

2.  PRICES  AFTER  HARVEST  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  MONTHS. 

According  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton  should 
be  lowest  immediately  after  harvest  time,  when  the  sux>ply  of  these  products  is 
the  highest  during  the  year.  If  speculation  has  any  enect  upon  the  prices  of 
these  commodities,  it  should  reveal  itself  in  the  form  of  some  kind  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  law.  If  the  charges  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  "  future  "  dealings 
are  justified— if  the  effect  of  speculation  is  to  depress  prices  to  the  producer— then 
we  should  find  prices  under  a  speculative  system  to  be  much- lower  at  the  time 
succeeding  the  harvest,  as  compared  with  prices  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  than 
under  a  nonspeculative  system.^ 

The  foUowmg  tables  have  been  prepared  to  test  the  justice  of  the  charge. 

Table  1  gives  the  average  monthly  price  of  spot  wheat  at  Chicago  for  the  last 
15  years: 

Table  1. — Price  of  No,  J  spring  wheat  in  Chicago. 


[Ckimpiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Reeearch,  New  York.] 


Year. 


CenU. 

1885 

1886 '  80.88 

1887 78.69 

1888 ;  77.00 

1889 97.06 

1890 1  76.31 

1891 1  91.62 

1892 1  87.50 

1893 1  75.12 

1894 61.12 

1895 51.94 

1896 1  61.31 

1897 77.00 

1898 99.56 

1899 71.25 

1900 62.70 


u 

k 

^ 

% 

2 

? 

c 

y; 

Average  of 
15  years . . . 

Average  of 
14  yeare . . . 


76.60 


a 


OenU. 
86.31 
77.44 
77.25 

101.75 
78.38 
90.44 
91.44 
71.00 
61.81 
M.88 
06. 75 
83. 8« 
96.00 
66.3.H 
1.75 


74.96  I  75.77 


»  By  a  nonspeculative  system  is  meant  here  one  where  there  is  no  selUnsr  of  **  futures*. "    For  specu- 
lation, in  the  larger  sense  of  buying  and  selling  for  profit,  has  been  in  existence  for  centuries 
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Table  2  gives  avera 
York,  for  a  period  of  : 


)  prices  of  wheat  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  at  New 
)  years  before  the  advent  of  specnlation. 


Table  2. — Average  prices  of  wheat  in  New  York  on  first  day  of  each  month. 
[Compiled  by  the  author  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1863.] 


Year. 


1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 ^ 

1868 

1854 

1855 

1866 

1867 

1858 

1859 

Average 


t 


OmU. 
10t>.0 
103.5 
125.0 
80.5 
100.0 
102.5 
131.0 
102.5 
125.0 
122.5 
125.0 
120.0 
109.0 
182.0 
204.0 
257.5 
214.5 
175.0 
137.5 
140.0 


136.5 


OmU. 
120.0 
101.0 
125.0 

87.5 
102.5 

97.5 
126.0 
152.5 
127.5 
127.5 
127.5 
120.0 
112.5 
132.5 
242.5 
250.0 
212.5 
175.0 
137.5 
145.0 


CerUs, 
107.5 
102.5 
127.5 
84.5 
106.5 
100.0 
120.0 
158.5 
130.0 
134.5 
128.0 
115.0 
114.0 
128.0 
197.5 
260.0 
201.5 
175.0 
140.0 
152.5 


141.5  ,  139.1 


1 

< 


OenU. 
110.0 

96.0 
125.5 

92.5 
104.0 
102.5 
121.5 
142.5 
138.5 
122.5 
129.0 
112.5 
110.0 
123.0 
199.0 
270.0 
195.0 
162.5 
137.6 
147.5 


137.25 


QnUs. 
104.0 
97.5 
122.5 
102.5 
109.0 
102.5 
107.5 
150.0 
127.6 
124.5 
133.5 
114.0 
109.6 
131.5 
226.0 
277.5 
177.6 


132.5 


136.0 


OmU. 
101.0 
107.5 
129.5 
105.0 

96.5 
105.0 

98.5 
192,5 
116.0 
123.5 
150.0 
108.0 
112.0 
129.0 
245.0 
280.0 
144.0 
187.5 
122.5 


139.6 


"3 


Genu, 
96.5 
137.5 
127.5 
119.0 
90.0 
100.0 
96.5 
146.0 
103.5 
127.6 
149.0 
108.5 
112.5 
129.0 
230.0 


Oents. 
106.0 
127.5 
112.6 
102.5 
91.6 
95.0 
92.5 
110.0 
90.0 
122.6 


103.0 
108.5 
134.6 
237.6 


155.0  !  152.5 

192.5  182.5 

122.6  122.5 


130.3     123.0 


I 


OenU. 
112.0 
140.0 
102.0 
101.0 
87.5 
95.0 
82.5 
115.0 


126.5 
113.5 
100.0 
112.5 
140.5 
217.5 
200.5 
162.6 
168.5 
125.0 
140.0 


128.0 


I 


CerUf. 
100.5 
142.5 
92.5 
94.5 
87.0 
92.6 
110.0 
110.0 
112.5 
121.0 
116.0 
100.5 
106.5 
154.0 
176.5 
204.0 
166.0 
180.0 
142.5 
135.0 


124.7 


a 


Omts. 
102.0 
132.5 
85.0 
97.5 
100.0 
122.5 
107.6 
131.0 
108.5 
120.5 
113.5 
94.5 
111.5 
164.6 
242.5 
221.0 
169.0 
147.6 
135.0 
145.0 


132.5 


I 


Cents. 
100.5 
132.5 

94.5 
102.8 

97.5 
135.6 
107.5 
126.0 
106.0 
122.0 
llft.0 

99.0 
111.6 
177.5 
237.5 
220.0 
170.6 
147.6 
140.0 
145.0 


134.5 


Althongh  these  are  not  monthly  averages,  they  may  nevertheless  be  used  for 
onr  purpose,  since  the  figxaes  are  obtained  on  a  uniform  plan  for  the  whole  of 
the  period  of  20  years;  besides,  the  monthly  averages  for  the  whole  period  are 
formed  by  averaging  the  prices  of  each  month  for  the  whole  of  the  20  years,  which 
is  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  famish  an  accurate  basis  for  comx)arison  of  monthly 
fluctuations  of  prices. 

According  to  Professor  Bemis  *  64  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  crop  is  received 
at  Chicago  in  the  course  of  the  4  months  from  August  to  November.  Since  the 
August  receipts  are  largely  composed  of  old  grain,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  most 
of  tne  wheat  that  is  received  in  Chicago  in  the  course  of  these  months,  as  well  as 
that  which  reaches  the  city  in  December,  is  bought  up  in  the  country  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  and  November.  The  average  for  each  month  on 
the  basis  of  15  years,  1885-1899  (see  Table  1),  shows  May  to  be  the  month  of 
highest  prices,  viz,  82.04  cents  per  bushel,  the  prices  for  the  other  months,  in  their 
order,  being  as  follows: 

1.  May 82.04 

2.  April 78.66 

8.  November 77.78 

4.  October 77.60 

5.  February 77.49 

6.  June 77.86 


7.  December 77.16 

8.  March 76.88 

9.  January 76.60 

10.  August 75.63 

11.  September 74.75 

12.  July 74.89 

Since,  however,  the  year  1897-98  was  one  of  exceptionally  high  prices  of  wheat, 
it  is  probably  more  proper  to  rule  it  out,  the  average  prices  on  the  basis  of  14 
years  being  then  as  follows: 


1.  May 77.12 

2.  October 76.72 

8.  November 76.55 

4.  April 76.27 

5.  Juno 75.89 

6.  December 75.82 


7.  February 75.77 

8.  March .,.,..  74.99 

9.  January 74,96 

10.  August 74.75 

11.  July 74.45 

12.  September 73.48 


1  "The  discontent  of  the  farmer,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  v.  1, p. 203. 
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The  resolts  are  practicallv  the  same.  In  both  cases  the  price  in  May  appears  to 
be  the  highest,  wmch  is  perfectly  natural  considering  that  the  owners  of  the  wheat 
have  had  to  pay  storage  charges, interest, insurance,  etc.,  for  some 8 or  10  months, 
and  most  get  tnat  ont  of  the  ^rice.  The  month  of  April  is  the  nearest  to  May  in 
point  of  conditions  just  mentioned.  The  price  during  that  month  is  therefore 
second  to  May,  although  if  the  prices  of  the  year  of  the  Leiter  wheat  comer  be 
excluded,  the  April  price  falls  below  those  in  October  and  November. 

The  months  or  October  and  November,  on  one  hand,  and  August  and  Septem- 
ber on  the  other,  should  be  considered  in  pairs. 

In  the  former  two  months  (according  to  Professor  Bemis's  figures)  nearly  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  wheat  receipts  reach  Chicago,  and  during  the  latter 
two  months  about  85  per  cent.  Since,  according  to  the  same  authoritv,  '*most 
of  the  August  receipts  are  of  old  grain  or  winter  wheat,"  the  month  of  August  is 
probably  of  lesser  importance,  but  that  still  leaves  September  the  most  important 
month  of  the  year,  with  over  18  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts.  What  do  the 
averages  of  those  months  show  us?  While  August  and  September  are  among  the 
months  of  lowest  prices,  October  and  November  record  a  higher  price  than  any 
other  month  except  May.  Since  the  available  wheat  supply  in  October  and  No- 
vember is  certainly  not  below  that  in  Sei>tember,  the  only  explanation  I  venture 
to  suggest  is  that  the  wheat  disposed  of  in  August  and  September  comes  from 
farmers  who  are  more  pressed  for  cash,  and  are,  therefore,  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  traders,  whereas  those  who  can  hold  their  wheat  longer  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  market  ana  command  a  higher 
price. 

But  whatever  the  true  explanation  of  that  phenomenon  may  be,  the  crucial 
question  is  whether  that  is  due  to  speculation.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  farmer  fares  now  better  or  worse  than  he  did  when  modem  specula- 
tion was  unknown.  The  averages  of  Table  2  give  us  an  answer  to  that  question, 
the  order  of  monthly  prices  according  to  that  table  being  as  follows: 


1.  February 141.6 

2.  June 189.6 

8.  March 189.1 

4.  April 187.25 

6.  January 186.5 

6.  May 186 


7.  December 184.5 

8.  November 182.5 

9.  July 180.3 

10.  September 128 

11.  October 124.7 

12.  August 128 


Instead  of  occupying  the  second  place,  as  under  the  speculative  system,  the 
months  of  October  and  November  occupy  the  eleventh  and  eighth,  respectivelv. 
September  and  August  fare  not  much  better,  being  the  tenth  and  twelftn, 
respectively.  In  other  words,  whether  the  farmer  in  the  forties  and  fifties  dis- 
posed of  his  wheat  at  once  or  held  it  till  November,  it  did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence to  him;  in  all  tiiose  months  the  lowest  prices  of  the  vear  prevailed.  Again, 
the  average  price  for  the  three  months,  September,  October,  and  November,  for 
the  speculative  period  of  14  years  (1885-1899)  is  75.58  cents;  the  annual  average 
for  the  same  i)eriod  is  75.57  cents,  i.  e.,  the  price  which  the  farmer  gets  is  about 
the  same  as  the  average  price  throughout  the  year,  although  the  dealers  have  to 
earn  their  storage,  insurance,  and  otner  charges.^ 

The  average  price  for  the  same  three  months  for  the  twenty  years  (1840-1859)  of 
the  nonspeculative  period  is  $1,284,  the  annual  average  $1.8858--that  is,  under  the 
nonsi)ecmative  system  the  farmer  received  a  lower  price  than  the  average  price 
prevailing  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  again  does  not  look  as  though  the 
farmer  has  been  hurt  by  sx>eculation.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  wide  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  crops  at  home  and  abroad  and  of  prices 
ruling  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world,  which  is  the  direct  result  of  organ- 
ized speculation^  the  farmer  has  evidently  been  more  able  to  take  advantage  of 
favorable  conditions  than  he  was  before. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  figures  of  the  two  tables.  The  highest  and  low- 
est monthly  averajB^es  for  the  nonspeculative  period  of  1840-1859  are  141.5  and  128, 
respectively,  making  a  difference  of  15  x>erj;ent. 

1  This  serves  to  bear  out  the  following  statement  in  Dr.  Emery's  able  and  exceedingly  valuable 
book  on  ''Speculation  on  the  stock  and  produce  exchanges  of  the  United  States: "  "  It  is  not  uncom- 
monly stated  that  in  the  last  few  years  futures  in  the  wheat  market  have  not,  in  the  long  run,  stood 
enough  above  spots  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  carrying.  Some  suggested  reasons  for  this  arc:  Cut 
charges  tot  storage;  the  failure  of  outside  speculation  to  maintain  the  market  against  hedging  sales; 
the  met  that  the  great  elevators  will  buy  wheat  and  carry  it  for  what  they  can  get,  and  perform  the 
functions  of  both  carrier  and  trader  for  the  oommlssion  of  one.  In  any  case,  the  tendency  la  (o  bring 
fdl  prices  together."    (Footnote,  p.  181.) 
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On  the  same  basis  the  difference  for  the  speculative  period  of  14  years,  1885-1899, 
is  less  than  5  per  cent.  If  the  year  of  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  latter  i^riod 
be  included,  making  an  average  for  15  years,  the  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  monthly  average  rises  to  10  per  cent.  That  is,  under  speculation, 
while  fluctuations  of  prices  are  more  frequent,  they  do  not  reach  so  wide  extremes 
as  they  used  to.  That  is  another  beneficent  result  of  the  wider  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  conditions  brought  about  by  speculation  as  well  as  other  influences 
working  m  that  direction,  but  which  we  can  not  discuss  here. 

The  rollowing  from  Mr.  Emery's  book  on  speculation,  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  fluctuations  of  prices  of  wheat,  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

**  The  following  table  is  a  comparison  of  average  monthly  prices  of  winter 
wheat  in  New  York  ^  for  4  years  before  and  4  years  after  the  advent  of  specula- 
tion: 


Month. 


185&^.  1866-67.  1857-68. 


July 

August . . . . 
September 
October  . . 
November, 
December , 
Januuy . . 
February . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 


12.074 
1.80 
1.85 
1.9S 
2.06 
2.05 
1.96 
1.83 
1.70 
1.64 
1.60 
1.45 


tl.55 
1.57 
1.56 
1.66 
1.55 
1.57 
1.67 
1.56 
1.48 
1.45 
1.66 
1.70 


1858-«9. 


11.75 
1.66 
1.40 
1.17 
1.19 
1.17 
1.12 
1.17 
1.16 
1.17 
1.04 
1.02 


tl.04 
1.151 
1.18 
1.1U 
1.18 
1.18} 
1.25i 
l.S6i 
1.48 
1.48} 
1.65 
1.55i 


Month. 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

Jiay 

June 

July 

Augilst 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 


1893. 


tl.02f 

1.041 

1.01 

.96i 

.961 

.82 

.78 

.77« 

.75} 

.76* 


"  An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  the  marked  differences  in  the  amount 
of  annual  fluctuations  in  earlier  years,  but  reveals  in  the  main  a  smaller  amount 
of  fluctuations  in  the  second  period.  For  8  months  in  1856-57,  a  very  unusual 
year,  the  average  monthly  price  varied  only  from  $1.55  to  $1.57,  and  then  from 
April  to  June  changed  from  $1.45  to  $1.70.  The  range  in  average  monthly  prices 
for  each  year,  measured  in  per  cent  of  the  highest  price,  was: 


1886-66 

185^^7 

1867-58 

Percent. 

80 

14.7 

41.7 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

Percent 

19.6 

16.8 

27.4 

1858-^ 

87 

15.7 

'*  The  widest  margins  between  any  two  successive  months  were: 


Per  cent. 

1865-66  (July-August) B.  2 

1856^7  (April-May) 12.1 

1867-^  (September-October) 16.4 

1858^  (April-May) 12.9 


Per  cent. 

1890  (July-Auguflt) 10.4 

1891  (June-July) 7.36 

1892  (June^uly) 6.13 

1893  (May-June) : 6.86 


*'  The  foregoing  figures  of  price  variations  can  not,  however,  be  accepted  as  an 
entirely  accurate  indication  of  the  influence  of  speculation.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  summarized  in  the  rough  form  of  avera^a^es,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be 
more  than  fragmentary.  Incomplete  as  they  are  in  this  respect,  however,  they 
do  show  a  pretty  uniform  tendency  toward  a  lessening  of  price  fluctuations.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  a  change  of  this  nature  unmistak- 
ably to  speculation.  The  course  of  the  price  movements  of  to-day  is  a  joint  result 
of  a  joint  development.  The  increased  facilities  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation, the  improvements  in  trade  methods,  and  the  speculative  system  have  all 
developed  together.  The  result  of  all  these  forces  working  in  concert  is  toward 
smaller  variations  in  prices,  but  how  much  of  the  result  can  be  attributed  to  any 
one  cause  it  is  perhaps  fruitless  to  discuss." 


1  For  the  earlier  period  figures  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  CX>mmerce, 
1857-1869,  and  for  the  later  period  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Produce  Exchange. 
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Let  us  see  whether  the  conclnsions  we  have  arrived  at  as  regards  wheat  will 
hold  for  cotton. 

Table  3  gives  the  receipts  of  cotton  in  all  the  important  cotton  ports  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  months 
in  which  the  greater  portion  of  cotton  is  disposed  of  by  the  producers. 

Table  4  gives  the  average  monthly  prices  of  cotton  in  New  York  for  the  past  20 
years. 

Table  5.  Average  prices  of  cotton  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  for  20  years, 
before  the  advent  of  speculation. 

Tablb  8. — Receipts  of  cotton  in  all  the  cotton  ports  in  the  United  States  by  months, 

[Calculated  and  compiled  from  data  given  in  the  Commeicial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  New  York.] 
(.Quantity,  in  thousands  of  bales.] 


Month. 

1898^. 

1897-«. 

189ft-97. 

1896-96. 

1894-96. 

1898-94. 

Total. 

Percent. 

September .,..,,,.,, 

098 

1,672 

2,139 

1,891 

1,064 

406 

892 

276 

260 

127 

68 

68 

828 

1,882 

1,968 

1,430 

1.288 

708 

484 

269 

202 

88 

87 

49 

1,004 
1,887 
1.430 

690 
898 
276 
177 
148 
26 
16 
70 

•       619 

1,102 

1,067 

857 

604 

896 

278 

192 

181 

44 

21 

127 

729 

1.586 

1,836 

1,288 

986 

488 

488 

801 

166 

44 

21 

14 

666 

1,244 

1.495 

1,043 

666 

293 

161 

262 

120 

64 

25 

63 

4,339 
8,172 
9,955 
7,140 
6,237 
2,679 
2,079 
1.466 

382 

187 
891 

10.1 

October 

19.0 

November 

23.1 

December 

16.6 

January 

12.2 

February  

6.2 

March 

4.8 

April 

8.4 

SSy!:.. .:::::. ...::. 

2.3 

June 

0.9 

July 

0.4 

August 

0.9 

Total 

8,460 

8,648 

6,746 

6,338 

7,880 

5,982 

43,044 

100 

Table  4. — Average  monthly  prices  of  middling  cotton  in  New  York. 
[Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.] 


Year. 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Average 


18.84 

11.91 

10.19 

10.62 

11.12 

9.25 

9.47 

10.53 

9.84 

10.62 

9.25 

7.  .57 

9.72 

8.09 

6.72 

8.28 

7.22 

5.91 

6.11 

7.78 

9.05 


E 


11.62 

11.78 

10.22 

10.72 

11.31 

9.00 

9.50 

10.62 

10.00 

11.44 

9.12 

7.25 

9.26 

7.84 

5.62 

7.94 

7.22 

6.17 

6.47 

8.69 

9.09 


11.16 

11.94 

10.31 

11.06 

11.31 

9.06 

9.97 

10.19 

10.19 

11.38 

8.97 

6.93 

9.09 

7.62 

6.00 

7.81 

7.81 

6.17 

6.40 

9.69 

9.13 


< 


10.75 

12.15 

10.22 

11.69 

10.91 

9.22 

10.59 

9.78 

10.69 

11.69 

8.94 

7.03 

8.35 

7..'V9 

6.34 

7.97 

7.38 

6.28 

G.19 

9.79 

9.18 


10.72 

12.22 

10.81 

11.69 

10.81 

9.25 

11.00 

9.97 

11.09 

12.69 

8.91 

7.31 

7.72 

7.25 

7.06 

8.28 

7.69 

6.44 

6.23 

9.88 

9.33 


10.97 

12.19 

10.60 

11.09 

10.66 

9.22 

11.09 

10.16 

11.06 

12.19 

8.59 

7.62 

7.88 

7.34 

7.19 

7.72 

7.78 

6.48 

6.21 

9.06 


11.69 

11.50 

12.62 

10.22 

11.08 

10.25 

9.47 

10.63 

10.69 

11.12 

12.19 

8.19  I 

7.38  1 

8.03 

7.16 

7.06  I 

.  7.25 

7.88 

6.15 

6.15 


11.78 
12.50 
12.94 
10.12 
10.91 
10.38 
9.4] 
9.85 
10.97 
10.91 
11.72 
8.22 
7.28 
7.66 
6.94 
7.69 
7.78 
7.97 
6.44 
6.26 


^ 


11.78 
11.62 
12. 34 
10.31 
lO.iig 
10.16 
9.28 
9.91 
10.56 
11.31 
10.68 
8.56 
7.34 
7.97 
6.62 
8.50 
8.62 
7.22 
5.79 
6.51 


I 
2 

J_ 

11.47 

11.81 

11.19 

11.03 

10.06 

9.78 

9.38 

9.56 

10.08 

10.78 

10.25 

8.56 

8.00 

H.28 

6.06 

8.91 

8.19 

6.29 

.'i.SH 

7.31 


^ 


> 
o 
'A 


11.47 

11.81 

10.53 

10.60 

10.09 

9.41 

9.09 

10.08 

9.69 

10.44 

9.."i9 

8.19 

9.09 

8.16 

5.78 

8.72 

7.91 

5.89 

6.36 

7.62 


Jl 


9.25  I    9.30 


9.33 


8.78 


9.12 


8.97 


11.94 

12.00 

10.44 

10.47 

10.69 

9.81 

9.38 

10.68 

9.78 

10.28 

9.38 

7.93 

9.69 

7.94 

5.84 

8.41 

7.41 

5.89 

6.80 

7.69 
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Tablb  5. — Average  prices  of  coUon  in  New  York  on  first  day  of  each  manih, 
[Compiled  by  the  author  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1868.] 


Yean. 


\ 


1 


fr 

s 


a 
I 


I 


I 


O 


1840. 
l»ll. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1859. 


9.6 
8.6 
7.0 
8.0 
5.0 
6.5 

10.0 
7.6 
6.0 

U.O 

13.6 
8.0 
9.5 

10.0 
7.0 
9.0 

13.0 
9.0 

11.0 


9.0 
11.0 
8.0 
6.0 
9.0 
6.0 
6.6 
12.0 
7.5 
6.6 
12.6 
13.6 
8.0 
10.6 
9.6 
8.0 
9.0 
13.0 
10.0 
12.0 


8.6 

10.0 

8.6 

6.0 

8.0 

6.6 

7.0 

10.0 

7.0 

6.6 

12.0 

10.6 

8.0 

10.0 

9.0 

8.0 

10.0 

14.0 

12.0 

12.0 


8.0 
10.0 
8.0 
6.0 
7.0 
6.5 
7.0 
10.6 
6.0 
7.0 
11.5 
11.6 
8.0 
11.0 
9.0 
9.0 
10.0 
14.0 
11.0 
11.5 


8.0 
10.5 
8.0 
7.0 
7.0 
6.5 
7.0 
11.5 
6.0 
6.6 
11.6 
11.0 
9.0 
11.0 
9.0 
9.0 
11.0 
14.0 
12.0 
11.6 


9.0 
10.0 
8.0 
7.0 
6.5 
6.6 
7.0 
11.0 
6.0 
7.0 
12.0 
9.5 
10.0 
11.0 
9.0 
11.0 
10.0 
14.0 
11.0 
11.0 


9.0 
10.0 
8.5 
7.0 
6.6 
6.5 
7.0 
10.6 
6.0 
7.5 
12.6 
9.6 
10.0 
11.0 
9.0 
11.0 
U.O 
14.0 
12.0 
11.0 


9.0 
10.0 
8.0 
6^ 
6.6 
7.0 
7.0 
11.0 
6.0 
9.0 
12.6 
8.5 
10.0 
11.0 
9.0 
10.0 
11.0 
15.0 
12.0 
12.0 


9.6 
10.0 
8.0 
6.0 
6.6 
7.5 
8.0 
U.O 
6.0 
9.5 
12.6 
9.5 
U.O 
U.O 
9.0 
U.O 
U.O 
15.0 
12.0 
11.0 


9.6 
8.0 
7.5 
6.0 
7.0 
8.6 
11.0 
6.0 
10.0 
13.6 
9.5 
10.6 
U.O 
9.0 
9.0 
12.0 
16.0 
13.0 
U.O 


9.6 
8.0 
7.0 
5.6 
7.0 
9.0 
8.0 
6.5 
10.5 
14.0 
8.5 
10.0 
10.0 
9.0 
9.0 
12.0 


9.0 
7.0 
7.5 
5.0 
6.5 
8.5 
7.0 
5.5 
10.0 
13.0 
8.5 
10.0 
U.O 
8.0 
9.0 
12.0 


12.0 
11.0 


12.0 
U.O 


Average. 


8.9 


9.4 


9.1 


9.1 


9.2 


9.3 


9.5 


9.5 


9.7 


9.8 


9.2 


8.9 


According  to  Table  3,  nearlv  60  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  crop  is  disposed  of  in 
the  coarse  of  the  8  months  of  October ,  November ,  and  December.  Under  the  spec- 
ulative  system  (Table  4)  these  3  months  occupy  the  fifth,  first,  and  fourth  plaices, 
respectively,  in  the  descending  order  of  monthly  averages.  Under  the  nonspecu- 
lative  system  (Table  5)  their  corresponding  places  are  first,  seventh,  and  eleventh. 

The  average  of  the  3  months  under  the  speculative  system  is  9.85  cents  as  against 
9.17,  the  annual  average,  making  a  difference  of  2  -per  cent  in  favor  of  the  8  months. 
Under  the  nonspeculative  system  the  average  for  the  8  months  is  9.3,  the  same 
being  also  the  annual  average.  In  other  woixls,  while  the  difference  to  the  cotton 
producer  under  the  two  systems  is  not  appreciably  great,  at  any  rate  he  fares  not 
worse,  if  not  much  better,  under  the  speculative  than  he  did  under  the  nonspecu- 
lative system. 

So  far  as  the  annual  range  of  fluctuations  is  concerned,  it  is  again  smaller  in 
the  speculative  period  than  in  the  nonspeculative,  it  ranging  from  9.17  to  9.85,  or 
^  I)er  cent,  in  tne  former  and  8.9  to  9.8,  or  10  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  In  both 
cases  the  per  cent  of  fluctuations  is  from  the  lower  price.  Thus  all  that  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  wheat  is  also  true  of  the  cotton  market. 

Following,  are  Dr.  Emery's  conclusions  in  regard  to  fluctuations  of  cotton 
prices: 

' '  Speculation  in  cotton  began  about  1870.  Following  are  the  highest  and  lowest 
prices  of  cotton  per  pound  in  New  York  for  the  decades  1831-1830,  1851-1860,  and 
1885-1894,  with  the  percentage  of  fluctuation  from  the  highest  price.  The  grade 
quoted  is  the  same  throughout  each  decade,  and  a  change  of  grade  between  the 
decades  does  not  affect  the  comparison  of  fluctuation: 


Year. 

Low. 

High. 

Per 
cent. 

Year. 

Low. 

High, 

Per 
cent. 

Year. 

Low. 

High. 

Per 
cent. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

CenU. 
U 
10 
9 

u* 

12 
9 

8} 
8J 
8 
8 

Onto. 
20 
18 
17 
18 
80 
17* 

St 

46     1 
44.4 
47 
86.1 
60      . 
48.6, 
23.9  1 
86.5, 

36      1 

1851.... 
1852.... 
1853.... 
1864.... 
1855.... 
1856.... 

law.... 

1868.... 
1859.... 
I860.... 

8i 
8 
9 
10 

V 

11 
lOi 

Oenta. 
15 

u| 

Ul 
13 

ut 

15} 
161 
184 
Uf 

41.7 

25.3 

17 

14.9 

34.6 

22.6 

26.1 

43.6 

17.7 

10.6 

1885.... 
1886.... 
1887.... 
1888.... 
1889.... 
1890.... 
1891.... 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 

CenU. 

\i' 

9 
9 

10 

P 

Cents. 

}}• 

lU 

m 

10| 
81 

10 
8A 

9.3 
8.8 
19.8 
13.6 
16.7 
18.8 
25.3 
29.8 
28.1 
19.6 
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''The  above  figures  show  constantly  diminishing  flnctuations.  The  ayerage 
per  cent  of  fluctuation  for  the  three  periods  is,  for  1821-1830,  40.79  per  cent;  for 
1851-1860,  25.41  per  cent;  for  1885-1894, 18.83  per  cent.  The  extreme  fluctuations 
for  any  one  year  in  the  three  decades  were  respectively  48.6  per  cent,  43.6  per 
cent,  and  29.3  per  cent.  The  averaiBre  annual  fluctuation  was  lessened  more 
between  the  first  and  second  periods  tSken  (37.7  per  cent)  than  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  (25.9  per  cent)— that  is,  while  the  speculative  period  (1885-1894) 
shows  narrower  fluctuations  than  the  period  1851-1860,  there  was  even  greater 
improvement  between  this  period  and  the  decade  1821-1880.'* 

3.  SPOT  AND  FUTURE  PRICES. 

In  discussing  the  conclusions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry we  have  shown  the  inadequacy  of  comparing  spot  prices  with  futures  for 
the  same  month  in  the  case  of  cotton.  We  shall  now  make  an  attempt  to  give  a 
somewhat  more  detailed  comparison  of  spot  and  future  prices  for  the  two  com- 
modities, wheat  and  cotton. 

The  comparison  may  be  made  in  two  ways;  we  may  take,  e.  g.,  the  July  prices 
of  October  wheat  and  compare  them  first,  with  spot  July  prices;  and  secondly, 
with  spot  October  prices.  The  former  will  show  to  what  extent  the  anticipation 
of  a  new  crop  deflects  the  speculative  (*•  future  ")  price  from  the  current  ("spot") 
one;  the  latter  will  show  whether  the  speculative  price  a  few  months  in  advance 
of  the  harvest  affects  the  flnal  price  which  is  paid  the  farmer  for  his  produce,  and 
if  so  what  the  nature  of  that  influence  is. 

In  order  to  make  the  comparison  on  the  basis  of  several  years,  the  following 
tables  and  charts  have  been  prepared.*  Tables  6,7,  and  8  (pp.  198-^)  contain  the 
average  monthly  prices,  spot  and  future,  of  wheat  in  Chica^,  Liverpool,  and  St. 
Louis,  respectively.  The  averages  were  obtained  on  the  basis  of  Saturday  prices, 
except  where  the  latter  were  not  available,  when  the  nearest  preceding  price 
available  was  taken: 


Table  6. — Monthly  average  prices  of  wheat  in  Chicago  for  fifteen  years. 
[Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.] 


May. 

July. 

October. 

December. 

Year. 

(1) 
Spot. 

future. 

(8) 
Spot. 

October 
future. 

Spot. 

Decem- 
ber fu- 
ture. 

(7) 
Spot. 

future. 

1883 

1 
92.49           95.17 

96.92 
71.78 
86.72 
77.60 
77.32 
102.81 

77.91 
90.18 
91.28 
71.56 
61.91 
64.29 
66.02 
77.81 
88.62 

105.07 

1884 

89.60 
89.16 
76.67 
86.09 
85.66 

82.42 
94.92 
104.15 
83.56 
72.08 

92.41 
92.48 
78.91 
85.72 
87.17 

77.79 
94.24 

101.24 
82.76 
75.39 
67.63 
69.09 
62.28 
71.23 

105.84 

82.42 
87.55 
76.57 
69.78 
82.60 

80.14 
88.46 
89.48 
78.07 
62.88 
53.84 
67.68 
55.90 
74.75 
76.97 

85.75 
98.22 
80.72 
74.10 
81.68 
Septem- 
ber fu- 
ture. 
77.48 
90.41 
86.29 
77.47 
67.51 
65.73 
69.48 
57.07 
70.72 
67.01 

75.90 
87.04 
72.46 
70.63 
116.65 

Septem- 

78.26 
99.20 
95.20 
72.98 
66.61 
62.66 
58.62 

78.38 
89.52 
75.60 
73.10 
117.03 

81.99 
102.81 
97.66 
74.83 
65.60 
52.84 

85.88 

1885 

92.35 

1886 

85.68 

1887 

84.84 

1888 

1889 

108.78 
82.80 

1890 

99.07 

1891 

97.46 

1892 

77.96 

1893 

67.74 

189-1 

56.25 

68.81 

1895 

68.47 
61.47 
72.31 
155.47 

69.81 

1896 

60.00          70.97 
93.83           92. 9B 

81.02 

1897 

91.84 

1898 

66.06 
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Table  7. — Prices  of  wheat  in  Liverpool, 
[Fnmiflhed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Bond,  New  York  repreaeDtative  of  Brownh&irs  Com  Trade  KewH.] 


October. 

.December. 

May. 

Year. 

Spot 

Decem- 
ber 
fatore. 

■U 

fature. 

i^U 

1885-86 

107.70 
100.20 
98.80 
121.92 
103.20 
106.16 
118.92 
89.76 
78.45 
64.20 
76.06 
91.80 
112.98 
90.20 
88.87 

107.70 

99.58 

92.02 

121.20 

108.80 

106.87 

121.20 

88.80 

79.86 

62.70 

76.66 

96.45 

107.89 

88.91 

87.06 

106.80 
108.72 
100.80 
117.60 
102.00 
106.90 
120.72 
86.10 
78.72 
71.64 
76.80 
99.62 
111.45 
87.54 
86.98 

105.72 
110.64 
102.60 
114.83 
102.87 
109.22 
128.45 
87.80 
80.16 
71.28 
77.77 
97.87 
105.41 
82.38 
84.88 

106.30 

1886-87 

106.50 

1887-88 

101.52 

1888-89 

105.84 

1889-90 

104.76 

1890-91 

123.00 

1891-92 

100.65 

1892-^98 

85.05 

1898^94 

74.10 

1894-96 

'   84.96 

1896-96 

76.26 

1896-97 

90.54 

1897-98 

155.47 

1898-99 

89.80 

1899-1900 

83.73 

Table  S,— Prices  of  wheat  in  St.  Louis, 
[Compiled  from  tbe  reports  of  the  8t  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange.] 


May. 

July. 

Septem- 

Year. 

Spot. 

July 
fatore. 

Spot. 

Septem- 
future. 

Spot. 

1894 

62.17 
74.19 
66.16 
98.40 
122.62 
77.  g6 

68.82 
68.46 
59.38 
76.62 
96.02 
78.66 

61.46 
67.81 
64.41 
7S.16 
76.81 
78.05 

51.39 
68.12 
55.73 
72.78 
65.86 
73.70 

49.72 

1806 

60.56 

1896 

66.75 

1897 

96.53 

1896 

67.06 

1899 

69.62 

The  charts  have  been  drawn  to  represent  sraphicallvthe  results  of  the  compar- 
isons referred  to  above.  Let  us  take  up  first  two  charts  illustrating,  the  price 
movements  of  wheat  in  Chicago,  namely,  those  before  and  after  the  harvest. 

Chart  A  shows  the  spot  prices  in  December,  the  December  prices  for  May  deliv- 
ery, and  the  May  spot  prices,  and  is  based  on  the  data  of  Table  6. 

Chart  B  shows  the  spot  prices  in  July,  the  July  prices  for  October  (or  Septem- 
ber *)  delivery,  and  the  October  (or  September)  spot  prices,  based  on  data  of  the 
same  table. 

Chart  C  shows  the  course  of  May  prices  of  spot  wheat,  May  prices  for  July 
deliveij,  and  July  spot.  It  corresponds  to  Chart  A,  since  both  represent,  a  period 
preceding  harvest.  Chart  A  for  spring  wheat,  and  C  for  winter. 

Chart  E  shows  the  same  prices  for  St.  Louis  that  Chart  C  does  for  Chicago. 

Similarly  Chart  F  shows  for  St.  Louis  what  Chajct  B  does  for  Chicago. 

Looking  at  Chart  A,  we  notice  what  we  have  mentioned  before,  that,  without 
a  single  exception,  the  December  price  for  May  wheat  always  stands  above  the 
prices  for  spot  wheat  during  December.  It  shows  that  the  "  future  "  or  specu- 
lative price  IS  merely  an  anticipation  of  spot  prices  which  will  prevail  at  the  time 
when  contracts  for  delivery  shall  mature.  As  the  stock  of  wheat  in  May  must 
always  be  lower  than  in  December,  and  the  cost  of  storing  the  wheat  must  be 
added  to  the  total  value,  prices  during  the  former  inonth  must  naturally  be  higher 
than  in  the  latter,  a  fact  which  the  8i>eculator  takes  into  account  when  making 
his  contracts  for  May  deliverv. 

How  well  he  anticipates  these  future  conditions  may  be  seen  from  the  same 
diagram.    Out  of  the  15  years  represented  on  the  diagram  there  were  only  5  years 

1  Previous  to  1889  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  from  which  the  prices  have  been  rom- 
piled  gave  prices  of  October  wheat  in  July;  since  that  year,  however,  the  October  prices  are  not  given 
and  September  prices  had  to  be  substituted. 
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Chart  A.— Showing  course  of  December  and  May  spot  and  future  prices  of  wheat  at  Chicago  for 

fifteen  years.    Table  6,  p.  198. 
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Chabt  B.— Showing  ooiUBe  of  spot  and  fature  prices  of  spring  wheat  at  Chicago  lor  flfteeu  ycaix 
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Cents 
per 
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Chart  C-Showlng  coune  of  May  spot,  July  fpture,  and  July  spot  prioea  of  winter  wheat  at  Chicago 
for  fifteen  yean. 
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Chastb  £  AND  F.— Course  of  wheat  prices  at  St.  Louis. 
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when  May  prices  were  below  the  preceding  December  prices,  and  10  when  they 
were  higher.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the  average  May  price  for  15 
years  is  the  highest  of  all  other  prices  similarly  obtained.  At  the  same  time  the 
.speculative  nnce  (December  price  of  May  wheat)  was  in  7  cases  higher  and  in  B 
lower  than  tne  anticipated  price  (May  spot) ;  i.  e. ,  the  '*  bear  "  was  about  as  many 
times  successful  as  tne  **  bull,"  with  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

In  other  words,  while  the  two  sides  of  the  market  are  tr3ring,  with  nearly  eq^nal 
chances  of  success,  to  fix  the  maximum  and  minimum  linuts  of  the  future  price, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  market  as  a  whole,  expressed  in  the  speculative 
price  mutually  agreed  upon  by  contract,  rightly  fixes  the  Mav  price  above  the 
December  price,  tne  subsequent  actual  May  price  proving  that  they  were  right  in 
2  cases  out  of  every  8.  Let  us  see  how  that  works  at  a  time  when  the  new  crop 
has  yet  to  be  estimated. 

On  first  thought  one  would  expect  the  prices  after  harvest  time  to  be  lower  than 
before  that  period,  for  the  reason  that  the  stocks  of  available  grain  are  increased 
by  the  new  crop.  On  the  whole  that  is  true,  as  we  have  seen  when  analyzing  the 
monthlv  averages  of  spot  prices.  A^ain,  if  the  charges  of  the  opponents  of  specula- 
tion in  futures  are  true,  that  the  object  and  effect  of  8i>eculation  is  to  depress  the 
prices  paid  to  the  producer  by  fixing  the  **  future  "  price  at  a  uniformly  lower  rate 
than  the  spot,  we  should  expect  that  the  September  and  October  '*  futures  *'  in  the 
month  of  J  uly  should  be  lower  than  July  spot  prices.  What  do  we  find  to  be  the 
fact?  (^t  of  15  years  represented  on  the  diagram  there  were  only  6  years  when 
July  prices  for  September  or  October  delivery  were  below  the  July  spot  prices,  in 
the  other  9  years  the  relation  between  the  2  sets  of  prices  being  reversed. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  more  due  to  the  kindly  solicitude  of  the  speculator  for  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer  than  the  opposite  state  of  affairs,  to  any  hidden  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  former  against  the  interests  of  the  latter.  It  is  all  the  result  of  con- 
current forces  and  conditions  which  go  to  make  up  the  totality  of  the  market  and 
which  serve  rather  as  a  guide  to  the  speculator  in  his  movements  than  as  a  result 
of  his  action.  Thus,  if  the  outlook  for  the  new  crop  is  favorable,  lower  prices 
may  be  expected;  if  not,  prices  may  go  up  still  higher.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
room  here  for  that  uniformity  which  we  saw  in  the  relation  of  "futures"  and 
'*  spots"  after  the  harvest.  Among  the  9  years  in  which  the  October  futures  in 
July  were  above  the  July  spot  prices  was  the  year  1885,  when  the  July  condition 
of  winter  wheat  was  05  per  cent;  1886,  with  the  July  condition  of  spring  wheat 
at  83  per  cent;  1887,  with  83  per  cent  as  the  July  condition  of  winter  wheat  and 
79  for  spring.  In  1895,  although  the  July  condition  of  spring  wheat  was  102,  it 
was  as  low  as  65  for  winter  wheat  and  but  75  per  cent  for  the  continued  winter 
and  spring  wheat  when  harvested.^ 

Comparing  lines  h  and  c  in  Dia^am  B,  we  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  fifteen 
the  price  of  September  wheat  (i.  e.,  the  "future"  price)  in  July  proved  to  be 
higher  than  the  September  spot  prices;  i.  e.,  for  every  successful  speculation  of 
the  *  *  bull "  there  were  two  such  of  the  *  *  bear. "  That  by  no  means  implies  that  on 
the  whole  the  "  bear"  is  more  successful  in  depressing  prices  than  the  "bull "  in 
raising  them.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  in  2  cases  out  of  3  the  "bear"  sold  his 
"futtire"  wheat  at  a  higher  price  than  the  current  one.  What  it  does  mean 
is  that  in  trying  to  forecast  the  prospective  maxima  and  minima  of  prices  the 
" bulls"  erred  twice  as  many  times  as  the  "bears,"  since,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
contract  price  rouffhlv  corresponds  to  the  expect^  maximum  of  the  "bear"  and 
minimum  of  the  "bull. " 

The  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  forecast  of  the  future  price  may  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  future  prices  for  any  month  with  the  spot  prices  at  the  time 
the  contract  matures.  By  comxmring  the  prices  of  October  wbeat  in  July  and 
of  spot  wheat  in  October,  we  find  tnat  in  7  cases  the  "futures"  were  higher 
than  the  spot,  the  divergence  from  the  spot  expressed  in  per  cent  being  13,  7,  4.9, 
6.2, 1.4,  5.8,  and  18.5,  respectively,  making  an  average  of  8.1  per  cent.  In  6  cases 
the  "futures"  were  higher,  as  follows:  80  per  cent,  1  per  cent,  8.9  x>er  cent,  9.4 
per  cent,  4.9  -per  cent,  and  24.6  per  cent,  making  an  average  of  13.1  per  cent. 

Assuming  that  the  former  difference  roughly  represents  the  losses  of  the 
"  bulls,"  and  the  latter  those* of  the  "bears,"  it  appears  that  on  the  whole  the 
"  short "  seller  fared  worse  than  the  "long "  buyer.  Of  course  no  g^reat  accuracy 
is  claimed  for  this  estimate  of  the  comparative  losses  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
market;  it  does  tend,  however,  to  show  that  whether  the  one  or  the  other  side  is 
the  gainer,  on  the  whole  the  losses  and  gains  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  on  both 


sides.    Fiirther.  that  such  bein^  the  case,  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  either  side 

is  the  deciding  factor  in  detenmning  prices. 

parison  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  speculativt 
B  figures  we  have  for  cotton  and  for  Wheat  in  ot 

» Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1899,  p.  774. 


A  similar  comparison  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  speculative  forecasts  might 
be  made  with  the  figures  we  have  for  cotton  and  for  Wheat  in  other  markets,  but 
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the  limits  of  space  forbid  that.  Reference  shoald  be  made  here,  however,  to  the 
work  of  Professor  Cohn,  who  about  80  years  ago  made  a  collection  of  statistics 
to  show  this  relation  in  the  case  of  rye  in  Berlin,  which  have  been  brought  down 
to  1890,  with  additionisil  figures  for  wheat,  by  Dr.  Kantorowicz.  These  figures 
show  the  prices  of  rye  in  May  and  June  for  future  delivery  in  September-October, 
comxmred  with  spot  prices  in  the  latter  months,  and  also  the  September-October 
prices  for  delivery  at  the  May-June  *'  termin  '*  with  like  comparison. 

Tables  0  and  10  have  been  copied  to  show  the  relation  of  the  cash  (spot) 
and  the  speculative  or  future  prices  of  wheat  in  Berlin,  Germany,  which  is  one  of 
the  leading  speculative  markets  in  a  consuming  center. 

In  Table  12  the  first  set  of  figures  gives  spot  prices  for  the  2  months  of  May 
and  June  and  for  July  1,  the  average  of  which  is  given  below  for  the  2  monthis 
for  each  year. 

In  the  second  set  of  fifipres  the  future  prices  are  given  for  the  2  months  of 
September  and  October  following  the  months  of  spot  prices  for  the  same  years, 
and  the  average  is  given  below  for  the  2  months  of  futures  for  each  ^ear. 

The  per  cent  of  differences  between  spot  and  future  prices  is  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  averai^  spot  for  a  given  year  from  the  future  average  for  that  year 
and  dividing  this  ^fference  by  the  future  average. 

The  differences  in  percentages  are  prefixed  by  a  minus  sign  (— )  when  the  aver- 
age future  price  is  less  than  the  spot  price  realized  at  the  time  the  future  contract 
terminated,  and  b^  a  plus  sign  (  +  )  when  the  average  future  price  is  more  than 
the  spot  price  realized  at  the  time  the  future  contract  terminated. 

By  a  comparison  of  these  differences  thus  expressed  it  is  possible  to  show  to 
what  extent,  in  the  long  run,  the  speculative  system  of  dealing  in  wheat  favors 
the  consumer  and  to  what  extent  the  producer. 


Table  9. — Prices  of  future  and  spot  toheat  {September-October  wheat)  in  Berlin, 

Germany. 

[From  Schmoller'B  Jahrbuch  filr  Qesetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volkawirtachaft,  1891,  pp.  226, 228.] 

(Price  per  100  kilos  in  thalers,  1866-1874;  in  marks,  1874-1890.) 

MAY  AND  JUNE  BIDS  (FUTURES)  FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  DELIVERY. 


May     1 

10 

20 

June    1 

10 

20 

July    1 

Average 


1866.    1867.    1868.    1869.    1870.    1871.    1872.    1878.    1874.     1875.      1876.      1877.      1878. 


59.50 
59.00 
6O.OO1 
62.00' 
61.001 
62.001 
61.00 


76.25  76.00 
72.50  75.00 


71.25 
71.17 
70.50 


60.64 


68.50 


71.13 


7a  75 
65.83 
70.00 


68.75  71.00 


67.13 


70.82 


64.42 
64.88 
68.75 
66.25 


67.08 
68.38 
66.12 
69.63 
73.08 
74.08 
T2.81 


65.95  70.17 


72.88 
73.83 
75.68 
75.63 
76.25 
73.92 
72.88 


74.43 


74.25  79.38  81.00 

77.38  79.92  80.21 

76.001  80.63  80.75 

75.63  80.631  81. 

75.69  83.17,  80.31 

73.13  81.88  79.81 

72.75|  80.00  77.88 


74.96  80.80  80.05 


194.00 
190.00 
191.00 
189.50 
193.17 
191.60 
196.17 


192.19 


206.00 
211.67 
219.50 
219.33 


238.83  216.60 

236.25 

233.001  208.50 
229.83:  199.00 
214.00,  222.75  199.50 
206.50  219.50'  200.50 
209.001  222.82,  194.00 


212.86'  228.93,  203.00 


May    1 

10 

20 

June  1 

10 

20 

July    1 

Average. 


1879. 


189.25 
199.00 
193.75 
195.83 
194.33 
190.25 
190.50 


1880. 


193.27 


198.25 
199.00 
200.38 
203.67 
204.83 
199.50 
198.76 


199.91 


1881. 


207.25 
210.00 
209.00 
210.75 
213.42 
214.75 
213.25 


211.20 


1882. 


206.00 
204.50 
203.83 
196.92 
198.33 
201.76 
198. 25i 


1883. 


I  ■ 


194.38 
196.00 
198.38 
196.75 
196.31 
193.13 
190.50 


201.51 


194.85 


1884. 


176.58 
174.58 
175.88 
175.88 
176.75 

174^92 


176.92 


1885. 


187.50 
184.75 
181.00 
166.50 
176.63 
176. 131 
168.67 


1886. 


161.06 
162.13 
167.75 
153.13 
148.42 
150.90 
148.75 


177.31!  154.59 


1887. 


166.88 
172.00 
171.31 
173.00 
178.83 
168.75 
162.26 


169.72 


1888. 


177.33 
179.20 
179.33 
175.18 
170.38 
165.92 
168.42 


173.67 


1889.  I  1890. 


185.13187.08 
186.00,188.00 
182.83182.88 
177.25:182.67 
180. 631181. 73 
181.75180.38 
185.75181.33 

182.76.183.85 


CASH  PRICES  (SPOT)  FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  DELIVERY. 


1866. 


1867. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1878.- 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


Sept    1 

10 

20 

Oct.     1 

10 

20 

81 

Average. 


64.50 
67.00 
69.00 
70.63 
74.00 
78.00. 
76.50i 


73.25 
81.50 
81.69 
90.00 
91.25 
87.25! 
89.50 


66.25 
65.50 
66.75 
66.00 
68.00 
67.50 
70.50 


69.25 
67.00 
68.75 
61.25 
59.00 
60.00, 
67.251 


73.56 
73.68 
78.50 
74.12 
74.38 
74.92 
73.12 


76.00 
79.50 
79.19 
82.75 
83.88 
84.68 
83.25 


81.44 
82.88 
81.67 
83.76 
83.60 
81.88 
80.63 


89.68 
87.88 
87.76 
89.26i 
89.68' 
87.00 


66.88 
60.25 
61.00 
60.63 
68.88 
89.75 
59.63 


207.17 
206.60 
199.76 
200.50 


197.00 
194.00 


189.17 
198.00 
200.00 
198.60 
204.88 
21i.00 
211.00 


224.17 
222.75 
224.25 
223.25 
226.83 
284.50 
233.00 


190.50 
1M.75 
176.76 
170.75 


174.60 


71.33|84.92|  67.21 


62.60i  73.891  8L17  82. 


L89| 


25|88.76| 


60.79  200.66 


201.86 


226.96 


179.46 
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Tablb  9,—Priee»  of  future  and  9pot  teheat  (September-October  wheat)  in  Berlin 

(Terwaantf— Continued. 

CASH  PRICES  (SPOT)  FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER-ConUnued. 


Average..   210.87  206.16  283.19  179.24  182.82,  148.26  1E6.46  161.64  161.86  185.91   186.84191.68 


PER  CENT  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  AVERAGE  FUTURE  AND  SPOT  PRICES. 


1866 

Percent 

-16.04 

-16.24 

+  6.87 

+  6.62 

-  6.03 

-8.30 

-  8.84 

-  8.77 

+81.68 

-4.22 

+  6.46 

+  0.87 

4-18.12 

1879 

Percent. 
-  8.85 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1888 

-8.96 

-9.43 

+12.42 

+  6.81 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1876 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

+18.66 

+18.88 

+  2.01 

+11.76 

-  6.68 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1889 

1890 

-2.18 

-4,80 

Table   10. — Prices  of  future   and   spot   wheat  (April-May  wheat)  in  Berlin, 

Oermany, . 

[From  Schmoller'8  Jahrbuch  fOr  Qesetcgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volkawirtflchaft,  1891,  p.  227,229.] 

(Price  per  1,000  kiloa,  in  thalen,  1866-1874:  in  marks,  1874-1890.) 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER  BIDS  (FUTURES)  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY  DELIVERY. 


1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

187L 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Sept.    1 

10 

20 

Oct.     1 

10 

20 

Nov.    1 

64.60 
67.00 
70.26 
70.00 
71.87 
76.88 
74.63 

73.60 
78.76 
79.60 
89.00 
90.26 
87.60 
90.76 

66.00 
68.62 
64.00 
62.50 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 

68.60 
66.96 
66.26 
68.76 
61.60 
68.79 
61.50 

78.60 

70.25 
71.38 
72.13 
74.26 

73.94 
78.88 
76.75 
80.56 
81.60 
81.76 
80.00 

78.60 
79.42 
82.00 
83.88 
81.83 
81.00 
80.68 

86.18 
86.68 
86.58 
86.50 
85.26 
a5.38 
86.78 

198.50 
191.50 
191.60 
190.00 
183.50 
186.00 
183.26 

222.50 
217.80 
210.26 
216.60 
218.00 
218.26 
210.50 

208.26212.00 
206.60213.67 
208.00214.25 
209.00209.17 
211.76210.00 
218.17207.67 
216.60208.00 

Average.. 

70.62 

84.18 

68.02 

64.46 

72.34 

78.98 

80.96 

86.89 

189.04 

214.64 

210.81210.68 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Sept.    1 

10 

196.13 
188.26 
185.00 
179.25 
177.00 
178. 7fl 
183.50 

214.00 
216.00 
222.50 
228.33 
235.75 
243.00 
240.00 

195.26 
196.25 
203.00 
209.50 
219.25 
212.83 
215.50 

225.33 
226.08 
227.26 
230.26 
224.00 
224.00 
228.83 

184.67 
178.00 
176.00 
171.50 
172.75 
174.50 
173.25 

202.26 
208.00 
196.25 
193.60 
190.83 
185.18 
186.00 

168.00 
168.83 
169.60 
160.26 
189.50 
169.25 
161.00 

166.92 
166.60 
166.83 
167.13 
170.25 
167. 13 
164.70 

167.67 
162.42 
162.26 
159.88 
159.50 
168.25 
167.42 

164.17 

196.60 
196.00 

20 

Oct.     1 

10 

20 

Nov.    1 

i60.6^ 
157.67 
159.88 
162.38 
168.38 

"iw.'eo 

206.92 
207.42 
206.26 

193.86 
194.88 
196.18 
191.68 
190.42 

Average. . 

183.04  228.57 

207.23 

226. 82|  175.67 

198.85 

169.48 

166. 92{  161.06 

161.91 

205.27 

198.99 

CASH  (SPOT)  PRICES  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY  DELIVERY. 


1867. 

1868.  1  1869. 

1870. 

1 
1871.      18T2. 

1 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Apr.    1 

10 

20 

May     1 

10 

20 

31 

77.37 
81.58 
81.63 
84.63 
89.18 
88.76 
90.88 

93.75'    63.50 
93.50     62.13 
92.13     60.58 
90.00     60.88 
86.37     61.26 
86.00     60.00 
76.00     62.75 

67.88 
58.88 
62.00 
64.75 
76.00 
64.26 
67.60 

78.88,    76.75 
79.63'    79.13 
•  78.00     81.29 
78.711    82.88 
79.25     88.28 
82.13     86.80 
81.88,    96.00 

85.50 
86.96 
88.63 
89.75 
91.50 
88.60 
89.67 

86.88 
86.69 
89.88 
88.76 
88.92 
90.88 
93.25 

181.00 
188.00 
184.60 
189.25 
190.00 
189.50 
187.60 

200.00 
198.25 
201.00 
199.75 
206.76 
217.00 
218.50 

222.00 
281.83 
246.60 
268.26 
269.00 
268.26 
267.60 

218.76 
212.50 
216.67 

2i8.*6d 
216.00 
212.00 

Average.. 

84.86 

88.11;    61.68 

63.11     79.78     84.40 

88.64 

88.89 

186.89 

205.76 

250.26 

214.74 

Table    \0,— Prices 
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of  future  and  spot   wheat   {ApHl-May  wheat)  in  Berlin^ 
Cfermany— Continued. 

CASH  (SPOT)  PRICES  FOR  APRIL  AND  MAY  DELIVERY— Continued. 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Apr.     1 

10 

20 

May    1 

10 

20 

175.50 
181.00 
180.00 
185.88 
196.75 

216.81  218.17  226.68  187.25  165.68 
216.75  216.00  227.88  189.17  167.25 
214.00  221.75  229.88  192.00   166.60 
216.25  222.25  230.50  191.25  169.75 

221.25  228.88  229.60 168.75 

223.25  225.75  227.50  197.00  170.31 
224.75  228.60  228.60  199.25  169.25 

166.13  156.88  167.00 
171.00  153.58  170.88 
173.75  154.50  172.13 
180.38  153.00  176.30 
176.00  152.56  181.17 
174.50  151.751  185.00 
171.75  149.00   187.50 

164.06  188.83 
172.58  184.00 
172.50  184.25 

196.26 
195.00 
195.76 
198.50 

176.00  188.13 

184.44 

173.00  178.50 

203.75 
201.92 

31 

196.00 

199.60 

Average.. 

185.66 

218.94 

221.47 

228.83 

192.65 

168.20 

173.22  162.96  177.14  17L63  184.09198.67 

PER  CENT  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  AVERAGE  FUTURE  AND  SPOT  PRICES. 


Percent. 

Per  cent 

1867 

-16.90 

1879 

-  0.99 

1868 

-  4.46 

1880 

+  4.81 

1869 

+2.34 

1881 

-6.48 

1870 

+2.14 

1882 

-  1.09 

1871 

-  9.33 

-  6.42 

1888 

—  8.81 

1872 

1884 

+15.26 

1873 

-  8.66 

1885 

-7.98 

1874 

-  3.37 

1886 

+  9.18 

1875 

+  1.42 

1887 

-  9.07 

1876 

^  4.82 

1888 

—  6.66 

1877 

-15.96 

1889 

+11.14 

1878 

—  1.80 

1890 

_  0  JIft 

" 

The  results  of  the  fi^pires  for  40  years  (1850-1890)  give  1  case  in  which  the  pre- 
dicted ^speculative)  pnoe  exactly  agreed  with  the  spot  price,  43  cases  in  which  it 
was  below  the  spot  price  by  an  average  of  8.75  per  cent,  and  36  cases  in  which 
it  was  above  by  an  average  of  9,28  per  cent.*  The  results  for  Germany  thus  seem 
to  agree  quite  well  with  those  we  obtained  for  the  United  States.  The  losses  of 
the  bears  again  exceed  those  of  the  bulls,  the  two  pretty  nearly  balancing  each 
other. 

Table  11. — Prices  of  cotton  in  New  York, 

[Prices  for  1880-1898  compiled  from  the  tables  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  1896.  Prices  lor  1894-1899  compiled  from  the  daily  price  tables  furnished  with  this 
report.] 


July. 

October. 

January. 

spot. 

Year. 

^u 

October 
future. 

sfL 

January 
future. 

Spot. 

(6) 
April 
future. 

1880-81 

11.25 
11.64 
11.40 
10.61 
9.95 
9.80 
9.34 
9.54 
9.89 
10.61 
10.28 
8.57 
8.11 
8.86 
6.00 
8.99 
8.08 
6.29 
6.40 
7.83 

10.97 
11.84 
10.79 
10.80 
10.08 
9.74 
9.18 
9.45 
9.68 
10.02 
10.12 
8.65 
8.14 
8.84 
5.77 
8.85 
7.99 
6.16 
5.28 
7.09 

11.88 
11.97 
10.16 
10.67 
11.12 
9.25 
9.52 
10.58 
9.88 
10.59 
9.36 
7.53 
9.72 
8.08 
5.72 
8.28 
7.81 
5.91 
6.16 

12.12 
12.67 
10.88 
11.06 
U.29 
9.88 
9.64 
10.68 
9.91 
10.72 
9.49 
7.42 
9.67 
8.02 
5.59 
8.05 
7.14 
6.77 
6.88 

10.74 

1881-82 

11.60 

12.81 

10.04 

11.06 

10.88 

9.55 

10.65 

10.62 

11.28 

12.11 

8.28 

7.35 

8.07 

7.11 

7.04 

7.28 

7.96 

6.15 

6.16 

10.62 

11.91 
9.86 

10.64 
9.76 
9.31 
9.67 
9.66 
9.94 

10.66 
8.12 
7.36 
8.09 
6.95 
6.88 
6.40 
7.09 
6.98 
5.68 

12  22 

1882-88 :.. 

10  20 

1883-84 

11.80 

1884-85 

10  75 

1885-86 

9.28 
10  67 

1886-87 

1887-88 

9.78 
10  70 

188^-89 

1889^^ 

11  20 

1890-91 

8  94 

1891-92 

7  06 

1892-98 

8  06 

1898-94 

7  56 

1894-96 

6  72 

189&-96 

7  94 

1896-fl7 

744 

1897-98 

6  80 

1896-99 

6  19 

1899 

1  Emery  on  Speculation,  p.  132. 
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Table  13. — Prices  of  cotton  in  Liverpool, 

[Compiled  from  the  same  Boureea  as  Table  11.] 


July. 

October. 

January. 

Spot. 

Year. 

(1) 
Spot. 

October 
future. 

s^^u 

January 
future. 

Spot. 

(6) 
April 
future. 

1880-^1 

13.47 
18.26 
18.09 
12.00 
11.44 
10.82 
10.50 
10.47 
11.71 
12.19 
11.41 
9.67 
8.75 
9.26 
6.68 
9.48 
9.08 
7.80 
6.16 
7.89 

12.70 
12.96 
12.34 
U.84 
U.21 
10.66 
9.96 
10.18 
10.72 
11.14 
11.16 
9.64 
8.78 
8.99 
6.89 
9.89 
8.43 
6.71 
6.92 
7.68 

18.26 

18.34 

11.  SI 

11.91 

11.91 

10.08 

10.47 

11.22 

11.00 

11.69 

10.87 

8.09 

10.48 

8.66 

6.06 

9.14 

7.99 

6.44 

6.89 

18.50 

18.69 

11.48 

12.15 

12.16 

10.07 

10.41 

11.23 

10.91 

11.72 

10.44 

8.19 

10.42 

8.60 

6.02 

8.81 

7.88 

6.81 

6.38 

11.95 

1881-82 

18.02 
18.90 
10.94 
12.49 
11.16 
10.67 
11.62 
11.12 
12.28 
18.06 
9.08 
7.95 
8.«3 
7.88 
7.38 
7.81 
8.48 
6.86 
6.69 

11.89 
18.27 
10.94 
12.12 
10.96 
10.21 
10.56 
10.40 
11.16 
11.73 
9.06 
8.01 
9.89 
7.76 
7.89 
7.06 
7.86 
6.62 
6.48 

13.34 

1882-83 

11.81 

1883-M 

12.37 

1884-85 

11.88 

1885-86 

10.06 

1886-87 

11.31 

1887-88 

10.65 

1888-«9 

11.76 

1889-90 

12.58 

1890-91 

9.66 

1891-92 

7.31 

1892-93 

8.87 

1893-94 

8.25 

1894-^ 

7.06 

1895-96 

8.78 

1896-97 

8.17 

1897-98 

7.06 

1896-^ 

6.74 

1899 

Table  IC,— Prices  of  cotton  in  New  Orleans, 
[Same  sources  as  Table  11.] 


July. 

October. 

January. 

spot. 

Year. 

^. 

October 
future. 

Spot 

January 
future. 

Spot 

future. 

1880-81 

11.16 
11.13 
10.88 
10.48 
9.72 
9.28 
8.84 
8.94 
9.88 
9.78 
9.89 
8.16 
7.66 
7.92 
5.44 
8.78 
7.31 
6.87 

S:3! 

10.67 
11.64 
10.61 
10.48 
9.74 
9.29 
8.74 
8.96 
9.28 
9.67 
9.74 
8.29 
7.79 
8.01 

11.60 
11.60 
9.67 
10.43 
10.47 
8.69 
9.00 
9.88 
9.66 
10.09 
9.27 
6.99 
9.42 
7.47 
5.11 
7.89 
6.97 
6.26 
6.46 

U.76 

12.40 

10.14 

10.67 

10.79 

9.04 

9.29 

10.18 

9.61 

10.88 

9.14 

6.99 

9.46 

10.62 

1881-82 

11.80 
12.73 
9.61 
10.84 
9.86 
9.14 
9.94 
9.84 
10.98 
11.53 
7.91 
7.06 
7.52 
6.88 
6.69 
6.64 
7.71 
5.79 
5.70 

10.28 

11.56 
9.48 

10.29 
9.87 
9.00 
9.06 
9.01 
9.69 

10.17 
7.78 
7.08 
7.71 

12.00 

1882-88 

9.09 

1883-84 

11.64 

1884-85 

10.48 

1885-«6 

8.76 

1886-87 

10.16 

1887-88 

9.89 

1888-89 

10.40 

1889-90 

11.26 

1890-91 

8.66 

1891-92 

6.76 

1892-93 

7.72 

1898-^ 

7.19 

1894-96 

6.06 

1896-96 

7.70 

1896-^97 

7.17 

1897-98 

6.66 

189»-99 

5.67 

1899 

We  will  now  examine  Table  11,  with  the  corresponding  charts  G  and  H,  to  see 
whether  the  relations  between  future  and  spot  prices  we  have  observed  in  the 
case  of  wheat  hold  good  for  cotton  also. 

Let  us  again  compare  spot  and  future  prices  after  the  harvest.  As  the  cotton 
harvest  doses  later  in  the  year  than  the  wheat,  we  will  take  in  this  case  the  price 
of  April  cotton  in  January  and  compare  it  first  with  spot  January  prices;  second, 
with  spot  April  prices. 

It  appears  that  in  11  years  out  of  19  the  price  of  April  cotton  in  January  was 
higher  than  January  spot  and  in  8  years  it  was  lower.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  correspondmg  case  of  wheat  prices  the  future  was  uniformly  higher 
than  the  spot.  This  difference  in  results  is  again  due  to  the  fact  that  the  buyer 
is  not  insured  against  receiving  a  poorer  grade  than  middling  and  the  consequent 
discount  in  the  future  price. 

In  comparing  the  wheat  prices  for  May  and  December  we  found  that  in  10  out 
of  15  years  May  prices  were  highest,  and  that  the  average  May  price  for  15  years 
was  the  highest  of  all  the  monthly  averages.    In  the  case  of  cotton  there  is  less 
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Chart  Q.— Showing  coarse 

i  of  spot  and  future  prices  of  cotton  at  New  York, 
and  (7),  p.  207. 

Table  11 
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Cbart  H.— Showing 

coune  of  spot  and  future  prices  of  cotton  at  New  York. 

(2),  and  (8).  p.  207. 
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Crabt  J.— Showlnfir 

courneof 

Kjxtt  and  future  prloojof  oottou  at  New  Orleans. 
(6)  and  (7),  p.  208. 
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Chart  K.— Showing  course  ol 

spot 

(1).  (2),  and  (S),  p. 208. 
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.  regalarity.  Ten  years  show  a  higher  April  price  as  compared  with  January  and  9 
a  lower.  Comparing  the  April  spot  with  the  October  spot  prices  we  get  the  same 
result.  All  of  which  does  not  tend  to  show  that  the  dealers  and  speculators  are 
always  able  to  get  a  higher  price  for  the  cotton  several  months  after  the  harvest 
than  what  they  paid  to  producers  during  and  immediately  after  the  harvest. 

We  will  now  take  the  time  preceding  the  harvest..  With  but  two  exceptions 
we  find  that  July  prices  of  October  cotton  were  lower  during  the  20  years,  1880- 
1899,  than  the  July  spot  prices.  This  is  as  it  should  be  when  we  consider  that  the 
July  stocks  of  available' cotton  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  year,  and  that  the 
July  prices  of  spot  cotten  must  include  cost  of  storage,  interest,  ete.,  for  about 
10  months.  However,  the  lower  price  of  "futures"  may  be  due  to  a  great 
extent  also  to  the  admission  of  poorer  grades  at  the  time  of  settlement  of  the 
contract,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made.  But  that,  withal,  the 
lower  price  of  futures  is  not  due  to  a  cunning  design  on  the  part  of  the  speculators 
to  depress  the  October  spot  prices  ihav  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  7  cases  out 
of  19  the  October  price  in  July  proved  to  be  higher  than  the  October  spot  price, 
and  the  number  of  such  cases  would  be  still  greater  were  not  the  sxx)t  prices  of 
middling  cotton  generally  fixed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  corresponding  future 
prices  as  a  means  of  insurance  against  poorer  grades. 

Moreover,  while  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  expect  lower  prices  of  cotton 
in  October  as  compared  with  those  in  July,  for  reasons  given  above,  we  find  that 
in  the  face  of  that  and  in  the  face  of  the  working  of  a  supposedly  hostile  and  all- 
powerful  force  (speculation)  October  prices  were  higher  than  in  July  during  8 
years.  The  causes  which  are  responsible  for  Buch  a  seeming  anomaly  have  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  discussmg  the  simUar  phenomenon  in  wheat  prices  not 
to  need  further  explanation  here. 

The  Tables  11, 12,  and  13  were  prepared  esx>ecially  to  show  the  relation  between 
spot  and  future  prices  of  cotton  at  different  places.  The^  contain  corresponding 
averages  by  months  for  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Liverpool,  so  that  corre- 
spondmg  quotations  at  these  three  markete  may  he  compared. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  future  price,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  always  less 
than  the  spot  price.  These  fibres  do  not  sustain  any  such  contention  if,  for 
example,  we  compare  October  future  in  July  with  the  spot  price  realized  in  Octo- 
ber. Out  of  57  afferent  futures  (columns  2,  4,  6)  compared  with  the  spot  prices 
realized  (columns  3,  5,  7)  in  the  New  York  cotton  market,  from  1881-82  to  1899, 
in  29  cases  the  futures  proved  to  be  higher  than  the  spots  realized  3  months  hence, 
and  in  28  cases  the  future  prices  were  lower  than  the  spots  at  maturity — that  is, 
the  speculative  judgment  anticipated  the  realized  value  of  cotton  a  little  too 
favorably  in  half  of  the  cases  and  not  quite  favorably  enough  in  the  other  half. 

In  the  Liiverpool  market,  out  of  57  cases  of  comparison  of  future  bids  with  spot 
prices  realized  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  period  (columns  2,  4,  6,  compared 
with  columns  3,  5,  7,  respectively) ,  it  appears  that  in  30  cases  the  future  prices 
were  lower  than  the  spot  prices  realized  at  maturity  of  contract,  and  in  27  cases 
the  future  prices  were  higher  than  the  spot  prices  realized  at  maturity.'  In  the 
New  Orleans  market,  out  of  57  cases,  in  25  of  them  the  future  price  was  lower 
than  the  spot  price  realized  8  months  later,  and  in  26  cases  the  future  price  was 
higher  than  the  si)ot  price. 

These  results  would  seem  to  support  the  conclusion  that  in  the  long  run  the 
speculative  quotations  for  future  delivery  are  neither  uniformly  above  nor  below 
the  level  of  the  proper  cash  value  of  cotton  as  determined  at  the  future  date,  but 
that  they  are  tentative  anticipations  of  such  realizable  value  as  the  conditions  of 
the  supiuy  and  demand  are  most  likely  to  determine  at  the  time  when  the  future 
contract  matures. 

4.  DAILY  QUOTATIONS  OF  SPOT   COTTON  COMPARED  AT  NEW 
ORLEANS,  NEW  YORK,  AND  LIVERPOOL,  1894-1899. 

[Continoation  of  Senate  Report  No.  986,  ft.  2,  FiXty-third  Congress,  third  seasion,  1895.] 

Thefollowine  daily  quotations  of  spot  cotton  (middling  ^ades)  in  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  ana  Liverpool  have  been  prepared  as  a  continuation  of  the  '^  Daily 
quotations  of  spot  cotton  "  and  the  "  Daily  (quotations  of  cotton  futures."  given  in 
the  Senate  rejwrt  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  *'  Condition 
of  cotton  growers  in  the  United  Stetes,  the  present  prices  of  cotton,  and  the 
remedy;  and  on  cotton  consumption  and  production."  That  report,  knowli  as 
the  *  *  George  report, "  brought  its  cotton  quotations  down  to  the  end  of  1 898.  Con- 
secjuently  the  following  compilation  begins  with  the  beginning  of  1894  and  ends 
with  the  end  of  the  year  1899. 
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The  daily  qnotations  for  a  given  month  are  arranged  in  parallel  colnmns  in 
cents  per  ponnd,  the  Liverpool  qnotations  being  reduced  to  cents  at  the  same 
equivalent  as  was  nsed  in  the  "  George  report,"  namely,  2  cents  to  the  jienny. 
Instead,  however,  of  giving  the  parts  of  a  cent  in  fractions,  decimals  are  nsed,  so 
that  the  difference  between  qnotations  of  an^  two  markets  on  a  given  date  ma^ 
be  the  more  readily  arrived  at  without  reducing  fractions  to  a  common  denomi- 
nator. This  change  will  facilitate  the  comparisons  for  which  the  tables  have 
been  prepared. 

A  comparison  of  spot  quotations  at  these  three  markets  at  the  beginning,  at  the 
middle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Januarv,  for  example,  during  these  6  years 
(from  1894  to  1899,  inclusive)  gives  the  range  of  differences  betWieen  the  spot  prices 
at  the  places  in  question.  These  18  quotations  at  each  place  show  that  the  New 
York  spot  price  ranged  from  0.24  to  0.60  of  a  cent  higher  than  the  New  Orleans 
price,  and  that  the  Liverpool  price  ranged  from  0.81  of  a  cent  to  1.31  cents  higher 
than  the  New  Orleans  price  for  spot  cotton.  By  averaging  the  18  differences  we 
find  that  as  a  rule  the  New  York  spot  price  is  slightly  over  a  half  a  cent  (0.55) 
above  the  New  Orleans  spot,  and  that  the  Liverpool  price  is  but  a  little  over  a 
cent  (1.09)  higher  than  the  New  Orleans  price. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  by  those  familiar  with  the  expenses  of  the  distri- 
bution of  cotton  that  on  the  average  it  costs  a  half  a  cent  per  ][)ound  to  market 
cotton  from  producers  to  consumers  in  our  domestic  markets  and  1  cent  to  mar- 
ket it  in  Engush  or  continental  markets.  This  corres][)onds  approximateW  with 
the  statistical  results  reached  above,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference 
in  spot  prices  of  any  given  date  are  on  the  average  substantially  equal  to  the  cost 
of  aistnbution  for  cotton  from  the  primary  market  to  the  place  of  consumption. 

In  Appendix  B  the  daily  closing  prices  bid  for  future  cotton  at  New  Yoric  and 
Liverx)Ool  for  6  years,  1894-1899,  are  given. 

DaUy  quotations  of  spot  cotton  {middling)  in  New  Orleans, 

[t^rom  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.] 
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Sun. 

7.00 
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Sun. 

6.62 

6.44 

5.62 

5.19 

6.  SI 

2 

7.25 

7.88 

7.31 

7.31 

6.94 

7.12 

6.88 

6.62 

Sun. 

6.56 

6.19 

Sun. 

S 

7.81 

7.38 

7.81 

7.31 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.62 

0.44 

5.62 

5.19 

5.31 

4 

7.44 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.31 

6.88 

7.12 

Hoi. 

6.-62 

6.44 

6.69 

Sun. 

5.25 

6 

7.44 

7.88 

7.25 

7.81 

6.88 

7.12 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.50 

6.75 

5.19 

6.19 

6 

7.44 

7.25 

7.31 

Sun. 

7.12 

6.88 

.6.62 

6.60 

5.76 

.Hoi. 

5.19 

7 

Bun. 

'""7."  88* 

7.31 

7.31 

6.88 

7.12 

6.88 

6.62 

6.50 

Sun. 

5.12 

6.25 

8 

7.56 

7.38 

7.31 

Sun. 

6.81 

7.12 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.60 

5.75 

6.00 

5.25 

9 

7.62 

7.31 

7.31 

7.31 

6.81 

7.06 

6.88 

6.62 

Sun. 

6.76 

5.00 

Sun. 

10 

7.62 

7.31 

7.25 

7.25 

6.81 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.62 

6.60 

6.69 

6.00 

5.19 

11 

7.69 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.26 

6.81 

7.06 

6.88 

6.62 

6.60 

6.66 

Sun. 

6.19 
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7.81 

7.31 

7.19 

7.26 

6.»1 

7.06 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.44 

5.60 

4.94 

6.19 

13 

7.76 

7.25 

7.12 

7.12 

Sun. 

7.06 

6.88 

6.62 

6.44 

6.44 

4.88 

6.12 

14 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.12 

7.06 

6.94 

7.06 

6.88 

6.62 

6.44 

Sun. 

6.06 

5.12 

15 

7.76 

7.25 

7.12 

Sun. 

6.94 

7.06 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.44 

5.44 

5.06 

5.12 

16 

7.69 

7.25 

7.19 

7.06 

6.88 

7.06 

6.88 

6.62 

Sun, 

6.44 

5.06 

Sun. 

17 

7.62 

7.31 

7.12 

7.00 

6.81 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.62 

6.88 

6.44 

5.06 

5.12 

18 

7.50 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.06 

6.81 

7.00 

6.88 

6.62 

6.31 

6.38 

Sun. 

5.12 

19 

7.50 

7.31 

7.12 

7.06 

6.81 

7.00 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.25 

6.38 

6.12 

5.12 

20 

7.44 

7.26 

7.12 

7.00 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.88 

6.62 

6.12 

6.81 

5.12 

5.12 

21 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.12 

7.00 

6.81 

7.00 

6.81 

6.62 

6.06 

Sun. 

6.25 

5.06 

22 

7.88 

Hoi. 

7.19 

Sun. 

6.81 

7.00 

Sun. 

6.66 

6.00 

5.31 

6.26 

5.06 

23 

7.31 

.  7.12 

Hoi. 

7.00 

6.88 

7.00 

6.81 

6.50 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.38 

Sun. 

24 

7.31 

.  7.06 

Hoi. 

7.00 

6.94 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.50 

6.00 

5.81 

6.50 

Hoi. 

25 

7.31 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.94 

7.00 

6.75 

6.50 

5.94 

6.31 

Sun. 

Hoi. 

26 

7.31 

7.06 

7.19 

7.06 

7.00 

7.00 

6.75 

Sun. 

5.81 

6.25 

5.60 

5.06 

27 

7.44 

7.06 

7.19 

7.06 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.75 

6.50 

5.88 

5.25 

5.50 

6.06 

28 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.19 

7.38 

7.00 

6.94 

6.76 

6.50 

5.81 

Sun. 

5.44 

6.12 

29 

7.41 

7.25 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.44 

5.69 

5.25 

Hoi. 

5.12 

30 

7.44 

7.25 

7.06 

Hoi. 

6.88 

6.75 

6.44 

Sun. 

5.25 

5.31 

Sun. 

31 

7.44 

7.25 

7.06 

6.62 

6.44 

5.19 

Hoi. 

1895. 

1 

Hoi. 

5.00 

5.06 

6.75 

6.12 

7.00 

6.69 

6.50 

Sun. 

8.75 

8.62 

Sun. 

2 

5.12 

5.00 

5.12 

5.81 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.69 

6.50 

flol. 

8.75 

8.62 

8.19 

3 

5. 00 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.19 

7.00 

6.69 

6.62 

7.69 

8.76 

Sun. 

8.12 

4 

5.06 

5.00 

6.12 

5.81 

6.19 

7.00 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.69 

8.81 

8.62 

8.06 

6 

5.06 

5.00 

5.12 

5.75 

Sun. 

7.00 

6:69 

6.62 

7.69 

8.81 

8.62 

8.00 

6 

Sun. 

5.00 

5.12 

5.75 

6.19 

7.00 

6.76 

6.62 

7.62 

Sun. 

8.56 

8.00 
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Daily  quoUUwns  of  spot  cotton  {middling)  in  New  Orleans — Ck)ntinued. 


Date. 

! 

1 

5.25 

i 

< 

1 

•n 

i 

•< 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1896. 

7 

-  6.06 

5.06 

Sun. 

6.19 

7.00 

Sun. 

6.62 

7.75 

8.69 

8.56 

8.00 

8 

5.06 

5.12 

5.25 

5.81 

6.19 

7.00 

6.75 

6.69 

Sun. 

8.81 

8.50 

Sun. 

9 

5.12 

5.06 

5.31 

5.81 

6.25 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.75 

7.75 

8.88 

8.38 

8.06 

10 

6.12 

Sun. 

Sun. 

5.88 

6.25 

7.00 

6.76 

7.00 

7.94 

8.88 

Sun. 

8.12 

11 

5.12 

5.06 

5.31 

5.88 

6.25 

7.00 

6.76 

Sun. 

7.94 

8.94 

8.38 

8.12 

12 

6.12 

5.06 

6.44 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.75 

7.00 

7.88 

8.94 

8.25 

8.12 

13 

Sun. 

5.06 

5.44 

Hoi. 

6.25 

6.94 

6.75 

7.12 

7.88 

Sun. 

8.25 

8.12 

14 

6.12 

5.06 

5.50 

Sun. 

6.25 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.12 

7.81 

9.00 

8.19 

8.12 

15 

5.12 

5.06 

5.56 

6.12 

6.25 

6.94 

6.75 

7.12 

Sun. 

9.12 

8.06 

Sun. 

16 

6.12 

6.06 

5.76 

6wl9 

6.25 

Sun. 

6.69 

7.12 

7.81 

9.12 

8.12 

8.12 

17 

5.12 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.44 

6.94 

6.69 

7.06 

7.75 

9.19 

Sun. 

8.12 

18 

5.12 

6.06 

6.75 

6.81 

6.50 

6.94 

6.69 

Sun. 

7.69 

9.12 

8.12 

8.12 

19 

5.19 

6.12 

6.76 

6.31 

Sun. 

6.94 

6.69 

7.06 

7.81 

9.06 

8.12 

8.06 

20 

Sim. 

5.12 

5.81 

6.38 

6.56 

6.81 

6.69 

7.12 

7.88 

Sun. 

8.12 

7.94 

21 

6.19 

6.19 

5.88 

Sun. 

6.56 

6.81 

Sun. 

7.12 

7.94 

8.12 

8.12 

7.88 

22 

5.12 

Hoi. 

5.88 

6.88 

6.76 

6.81 

6.69 

7.25 

Sun. 

8.12 

8.12 

Sun. 

23 

5.06 

5.19 

5.81 

6.38 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.62 

7. -25 

8.06 

8.38 

8.12 

7.81 

24 

6.06 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.81 

6.75 

6.62 

7.38 

8.12 

8.31 

Sun. 

7.60 

26 

6.06 

6.12 

5.88 

6.31 

6.75 

6.69 

6.56 

Sun. 

8.25 

8.31 

8.19 

Hoi. 

26 

5.06 

Hoi. 

5.88 

6.25 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.56 

7.38 

8.44 

8.31 

8.31 

7.81 

27 

Sun. 

6.12 

6.81 

6.26 

6.75 

6.62 

6.56 

7.38 

8.60 

Sun. 

8.31 

7.81 

28 

5.06 

5.06 

6.81 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.62 

Sun. 

7.56 

8.88 

8.81 

Hoi. 

7.75 

29 

5.06 

5.75 

6.25 

6.75 

6.62 

6.56 

7.56 

Sun. 

8.60 

8.31 

Sun. 

30 

6.06 

5.75 

6.25 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

6.56 

7.69 

8.75 

8.50 

8.81 

7.78 

31 

6.00 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.50 

7.56 

8.62 

7.88 

1896. 

1 

Hoi. 

8.00 

Sun.- 

7.76 

7.62 

7.38 

6.81 

6.81 

7.60 

7.62 

Sun. 

7.88 

2 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.75 

7.62 

7.38 

6.81 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.62 

7.81 

7.38 

3 

7.94 

7.94 

7.38 

Hoi. 

Run. 

7.19* 

Hoi. 

6.81 

7.88 

7.62 

Hoi. 

7.88 

4 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

Hoi. 

7.69 

7.12 

Hoi. 

6.81 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.25 

6 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.38 

Sun. 

7.76 

7.12 

Sun. 

7.00 

7.88 

7.56 

7.19 

7.19 

6 

7.88 

7.88 

7.38 

7.75 

7.75 

7.06 

6.81 

7.00 

Sun. 

7.44 

7.19 

Sun. 

7 

7.88 

7.88 

7.44 

7.76 

7.76 

Sun. 

6.81 

7.12 

7.94 

7.38 

7.88 

7.19 

8 

7.81 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.76 

7.12 

6.81 

7.50 

8.12 

7.25 

Sun. 

7.12 

9 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.60 

7.75 

7.75 

7.00 

6.75 

Sun. 

8.12 

7.25 

7.50 

7.06 

10 

7.81 

7.81 

7.56 

7.76 

Sun.* 

6.88 

6.75 

7.26 

8.12 

7.2^ 

7.50 

7.06 

11 

7.88 

7.75 

7.66 

7.69 

7.76 

6.88 

6.75 

7.31 

8.00 

Sun. 

7.60 

6.94 

12 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.62 

Sun. 

7.76 

6.88 

Sun. 

7.31 

7.81 

7.25 

7.50 

7.19 

13 

7.88 

7.69 

7.62 

7.69 

7.75 

6.88 

6.69 

7.31 

Sun. 

7.26 

7.50 

Sun. 

14 

7.81 

7.76 

7.62 

7.60 

7.75 

Sun. 

6.62 

7.81 

7.81 

7.26. 

7.38 

6.81 

16 

7.81 

7.69 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.76 

6.94 

6.50 

7.88 

7.81 

7.19 

Sun. 

6.75 

16 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.69 

7.69 

7.00 

6.50 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.19 

7.25 

*6.81 

17 

7.81 

7.62 

7.62 

7.69 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.50 

7.88 

7.81 

7.19 

7.81 

6.81 

18 

7.81 

Hoi. 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

7.00 

6.60 

7.75 

7.75 

Sun. 

7.31 

6.81 

19 

Sun. 

7.56 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.69 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.75 

7.26 

7.19 

6.81 

20 

7.81 

7.62 

7.81 

7.69 

7.69 

7.00 

6.50 

7.75 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.26 

Sun. 

21 

7.94 

7.62 

7.75 

7.69 

Sun. 

6.50 

7.94 

7.81 

7.19 

7.25 

6.75 

22 

7.94 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

"'7.69* 

7.62 

7.00 

6.50 

8.00 

7.81 

7.12 

Sun. 

6.75 

23 

8.00 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.69 

7.56 

6.94 

6.50 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.19 

7.25 

6.75 

24 

8.00 

7.62 

7.75 

7.69 

Sun. 

6.94 

6.50 

7.88 

7.69 

7.19 

7.19 

6.75 

26 

8.00 

7.62 

7.62 

7.69 

7.66 

6.88 

6.50 

7.75 

7.69 

Sun. 

7.19 

Hoi. 

26 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.62 

Sun. 

7.50 

6.88 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.62 

7.19 

Hoi.- 

Hoi. 

27 

8.00 

7.56 

7.62 

7.62 

7.44 

6.88 

6.50 

7.44 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.25 

Sun. 

28 

8.00 

7.66 

7.62 

7.62 

7.44 

Sun. 

6.56 

7.44 

7.75 

7.19 

7.81 

6.75 

29 

8.00 

7.60 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.88 

6.88 

6.52 

7.38 

7.75 

7.25 

Sun. 

6.69 

80 

8.00 

7.62 

7.62 

Rol. 

6.81 

6.69 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.25 

7.31 

6.75 

81 

&00 

7.75 

6un. 

6.69 

7.88 

7.31 

6.75 

1897. 

1 

Hoi. 

6.94 

7.19 

6.94 

7.56 

7.38 

7.62 

Sun. 

7.06 

6.06' 

5.50 

6.25 

2 

Hoi. 

6.94 

7.19 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.38 

7.62 

7.69 

7.06 

6.00 

Hoi. 

5.25 

8 

Sun. 

6.94 

7.12 

7.06 

7.66 

7.38 

Hoi. 

7.69 

7.06 

Sun. 

5.44 

5. '25 

4 

6.88 

6.94 

7.06 

Sun. 

7.50 

7.38 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.06 

6.00 

5.38 

5.26 

5 

6.88 

6.94 

7.06 

7.06 

7.50 

7.88 

Hoi. 

7.69 

Sun. 

6.06 

5.38 

Sun. 

6 

6.88 

6.94 

7.00 

7.06 

7.60 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.69 

7.00 

6.12 

5.38 

5.25 

7 

6.88 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.06 

7.60 

7.88 

7.69 

7.69 

6.94 

6.12 

Hoi. 

5.26 

8 

6.88 

6.88 

7.00 

7.06 

7.56 

7.44 

7.69 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.12 

5.25 

5.25 

.9 

7.00 

6.81 

7.00 

7.06 

Sun. 

7.44 

7.69 

7.69 

6.88 

6.12 

6.25 

5.26 

ilO 

Sun. 

6.81 

7.00 

7.12 

7.56 

7.44 

7.69 

7.69 

6.88 

Sun. 

5.25 

5.25 

11 

7.00 

6.81 

7.00 

Sun. 

7.56 

7.44 

Sun. 

7.69 

6.81 

6.12 

6.31 

5.25 

12 

7.00 

Hoi. 

7.00 

7.12 

7.50 

7.44 

7.60 

7.69 

Sun. 

6.06 

5.31 

Sun. 

13 

7.00 

6.69 

7.00 

7.00 

7.60 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.69 

6.81 

6.00 

5.25 

5. '25 

14 

7.00 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.60 

7.44 

7.75 

7.69 

6.75 

6.00 

'  Sun. 

5.25 

16 

7.00 

6.76 

7.00 

7.19 

7.50 

7.44 

7.75 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.00 

5.26 

5.26 

16 

6.94 

6.81 

7.00 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.44 

7.75 

7.69 

6.69 

6.00 

6.31 

6.25 

17 

Sun. 

6.88 

7.00 

Hoi. 

7.44 

7.50 

7.81 

7.44 

6.62 

Sun. 

6.31 

5.26 

18 

6.94 

6.88 

7.00 

Sun. 

7.44 

7.50 

Sun. 

7.12 

6.50 

5.94 

6.31 

5.25 

19 

6.94 

6.94 

7.00 

7.12 

7.44 

7.66 

7.81 

7.12 

Sun. 

5.88 

5.31 

Sun. 
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i 
1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

Date. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1897. 

20 

6.94 

6.94 

7.00 

7.12 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.76 

7.12 

6.62 

6.88 

6.25 

8.28 

21 

6.94 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.38 

7.60 

7.75 

7.06 

6.44 

6.88 

Sun. 

8.81 

22 

6.94 

Hoi. 

6.94 

7.19 

7.88 

7,56 

7.75 

Sun. 

6.44 

8.88 

8.25 

8.81 

23 

7.00 

6.94 

6.94 

7.19 

Sun. 

7.66 

7.78 

7.06 

6.38 

6.76 

6.28 

8.38 

24 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.94 

7.81 

7.31 

7.66 

7.75 

7.19 

6.38 

Sun. 

6.26 

6.88 

25 

7.00 

7.06 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.66 

Sun. 

7.19 

6.19 

5.76 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

26 

7.00 

7.06 

6.94 

7.38 

7.88 

7.56 

7.76 

7.19 

Sun. 

6.69 

8.26 

Sun. 

27 

7.00 

7.19 

6.94 

7.88 

7.38 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.19 

6.12 

6.62 

8.25 

Hoi. 

28 

7.00 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.60 

7.88 

7.56 

7.75 

7.19 

6.12 

6.62 

Sun. 

8.38 

29 

7.00 

6.94 

7.66 

7.88 

7.56 

7.75 

Sun. 

6.12 

6.56 

8.28 

6.38 

30 

6.94 

6.94 

7.56 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.76 

7.19 

6.06 

6.50 

8.25 

8.38 

31 

San. 

6.94 

7.88 

7.69 

7.12 

Sun. 

8.88 

1898. 

1 

Hoi. 

5.25 

5.69 

5.56 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.M 

6.69 

8.88 

4.88 

4.81 

5.00 

2 

Sun. 

6.25 

6.75 

5.56 

6.75 

6.06 

Hoi. 

5.69 

8.88 

Sun. 

4.81 

8.00 

8 

Hoi. 

5.25 

5.75 

Sun. 

6.69 

6.06 

Sun. 

6.69 

6.88 

4.88 

4.81 

8.00 

4 

5.88 

6.28 

5.75 

6.56 

6.69 

6.06 

Hoi. 

5.69 

Sun. 

4.88 

4.81 

Sun. 

6 

5.38 

6.31 

5.75 

6.66 

6.69 

Sun. 

5.88 

5.69 

6.38 

4.94 

4.81 

6.00 

6 

6.31 

Sun. 

Sun. 

*  5.56 

6.69 

6.06 

5.88 

•  6.69 

6.88 

6.00 

Sun. 

8.00 

7 

6.81 

6.31 

5.75 

6.66 

5.69 

6.06 

5.88 

Sun. 

5.31 

6.00 

4.75 

8.00 

8 

5.81 

5.44 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.06 

5.88 

6.69 

5.31 

Hoi. 

8.00 

9 

Sun. 

6.56 

5.75 

"'b'bk' 

6.69 

6.06 

6.88 

5.69 

5.81 

Sun. 

4.76 

5.12 

10 

5.81 

6.56 

5.69 

Sun. 

5.69 

6.06 

Sun. 

6.69 

5.31 

4.76 

8.12 

11 

6.81 

6.56 

5.62 

5.56 

5.69 

6.06 

5.81 

5.69 

Sun. 

4.75 

Sun. 

32 

5.26 

6.62 

5.62 

5.56 

5.69 

Sun. 

5.81 

6.69 

5.31 

4.81 

8.25 

13 

5.26 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.66 

5.69 

6.06 

5.81 

5.62 

5.31 

Sun. 

5.25 

14 

6.25 

5.62 

5.56 

5.62 

5.69 

6.06 

5.81 

Sun. 

5.25 

4.81 

5.25 

16 

6.26 

5.66 

5.56 

5.62 

Suz. 

6.06 

6.81 

5.62 

6.19 

"6."66* 

4.81 

5.28 

16 

Sun. 

5.50 

5.56 

6.62 

5.69 

6.06 

5.81 

6.56 

5.19 

San. 

4.81 

5.25 

17 

6.» 

6.50 

6.56 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.06 

Sun. 

6.60 

6.12 

5.00 

4.81 

5.25 

18 

6.19 

5.50 

5.56 

5.69 

5.81 

6.06 

6.81 

6.50 

Sun. 

.  5.00 

4.81 

Sun. 

19 

6.19 

6.50 

5.56 

•  5.69 

5.88 

Sun. 

5.76 

6.60 

6.12 

4.94 

4.81 

6.28 

20 

6.25 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.88 

6.00 

5.81 

5.50 

6.06 

4.94 

Sun. 

8.28 

21 

5.28 

6.50 

5.56 

6.81 

5.88 

6.00 

5.62 

Sun. 

6.00 

4.94 

4.88 

8.19 

22 

6.26 

Hoi. 

5.56 

5.81 

Sun. 

6.00 

6.62 

6.50 

6.00 

5.25 

4.94 

6.19 

23 

Sun. 

5.56 

6.50 

5.81 

5.94 

6.00 

5.62 

6.44 

6.00 

Sun. 

4.94 

6.19 

24 

6.26 

6.66 

5.60 

Sun. 

6.00 

6.00 

Sun. 

5.44 

4.94 

4.94 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

26 

6.25 

5.66 

5.44 

5.75 

6.00 

5.94 

5.62 

8.88 

Sun. 

4.94 

4.94 

Sun. 

26 

6.25 

6.69 

5.44 

5.75 

6.06 

Sun. 

5.62 

8.88 

4.88 

4.94 

6.00 

Hoi. 

27 

5.25 

Sun. 

Sun. 

5.75 

6.06 

5.94 

5.62 

6.88 

4.88 

4.88 

Sun. 

8.19 

28 

5.25 

5.69 

5.50 

6.75 

6.06 

5.94 

5.69 

Sun. 

4.88 

4.88 

6.06 

6.19 

29 

5.25 

6.50 

5.75 

Sun. 

6.94 

5.69 

5.88 

4.88 

4.88 

6.06 

8.19 

90 

Sun. 

5.66 

5.76 

6.06 

6.94 

5.69 

8.88 

4.88 

Sun. 

8.00 

8.19 

81 

8.66 

6.06 

Sun. 

8.38 

4.81 

Hoi. 

1809. 

1 

Sun. 

5.75 

6.00 

Hoi. 

5.69 

6.78 

6.62 

8.78 

8.94 

Sun. 

6.88' 

7.44 

2 

Hoi. 

5.76 

6.00 

Sun. 

6.69 

8.75 

Bun. 

6.76 

6.81 

6.94 

7.60 

3 

6.19 

5.69 

6.00 

5.75 

6.69 

5.76 

8.75 

Sun. 

6.94 

Sun. 

4 

6.19 

5.75 

6.00 

6.69 

5.69 

Sun. 

"HoV." 

6.75 

Hoi. 

,. 

7.12 

7.50 

6 

5.19 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.69 

6.69 

8.78 

5.62 

5.75 

5.75 

Sun. 

7.44 

6 

6.19 

6.76 

6.06 

5.69 

6.81 

5.62 

Sun. 

5.88 

7.19 

7.88 

7 

6.25 

6.76 

6.06 

6.69 

Sun. 

'"8.'76* 

6.62 

6.75 

6.00 

"6.*  94* 

Hoi. 

7.88 

8 

Sun. 

5.76 

6.06 

6.69 

5.81 

8.78 

5.75 

5.76 

6.00 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.88 

9 

5.81 

5.78 

6.00 

Sun. 

6.88 

8.76 

Sun. 

6.75 

5.94 

6.94 

7.44 

7.38 

10 

6.31 

6.76 

6.00 

5.69 

6.88 

8.76 

5.75 

8.7b 

Sun. 

6.94 

7.44 

Sun. 

11 

5.81 

5.81 

6.12 

6.69 

6.88 

Sun. 

5.69 

6.81 

5.94 

6.94 

7.28 

7.88 

12 

5.31 

Sun. 

Sun. 

5.69 

6.88 

8.76 

6.69 

5.88 

6.94 

6.81 

Sun. 

7.88 

13 

6.31 

Hoi. 

8.% 

6.69 

6.88 

8.76 

6.69 

Sun. 

5.94 

6.81 

7.12 

7.38 

14 

6.31. 

Hoi. 

6.88 

6.09 

Sun. 

6.76 

6.69 

6.88 

5.94 

6.81 

7.12 

7.88 

15 

Sun. 

6.00 

8.88 

5.62 

5.81 

8.75 

6.62 

6.88 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.12 

7.88 

16 

5.81 

6.00 

5.88 

Sun. 

5.81 

5.75 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.94 

6.81 

7.12 

7.31 

17 

6.31 

6.00 

6.88 

6.69 

5.81 

5.75 

5.69 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.75 

7.12 

Sun. 

18 

5.38 

6.00 

5.81 

8.69 

5.81 

Sun. 

5.69 

6.76 

5.94 

6.75 

7.12 

7.19 

19 

6.44 

Sun. 

Sun. 

5.69 

5.81 

8.76 

5.81 

5.76 

6.00 

6.88 

Sun. 

7.19 

20 

5.44 

6.00 

5.75 

'6.69 

5.81 

8.69 

6.76 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.88 

7.12 

7.28 

21 

6.60 

6.00 

6.69 

6.69 

Sun. 

8.62 

5.75 

5.75 

6.19 

6.88 

7.12 

7.28 

22 

Sun. 

Hoi. 

5.69 

5.69 

5.75 

8.62 

5.75 

5.88 

6.25 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.25 

23 

6.66 

6.00 

5.69 

Sun. 

5.76 

6.62 

Sun. 

5.88 

6.25 

6.88 

7.19 

Hoi. 

24 

5.62 

6.00 

5.69 

6.69 

5.75 

6.56 

5.75 

5.88 

Sun. 

6.81 

7.31 

Sun. 

26 

6.62 

6.00 

5.69 

5.60 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.88 

6.38 

6.81 

7.88 

Hoi. 

26 

5.69 

Sun« 

Sun. 

6.69 

5.76 

5.56 

5.75 

5.94 

6.88 

6.81 

Sun. 

7.31 

27 

5.69 

6.00 

5.69 

5.69 

5.75 

5.56 

5.75 

Sun. 

6.38 

6.81 

7.44 

7.31 

28 

6.76 

6.00 

8.69 

5.69 

Sun. 

5.56 

5.75 

5.94 

6.50 

6.81 

7.44 

7.44 

29 

Sun. 

8.69 

5.69 

5.75 

6.50 

5.75 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.44 

7.44 

30 

6.75 

8.78 

Sun. 

5.75 

6.50 

Sun. 

5.94 

6.88 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

31 

5.75 

Hoi. 

5.75 

6.75 

6.94 

6.88 

Sun. 
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.  DaUy  quotations  of  spot  cotton  middling  (upland)  in  New  York. 
[Compiled  from  the  files  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  New  York.] 


Date. 

t 
1 

.1 

» 

i 

1 

•n 

t 

■  < 

j 

1 

1" 

18M. 

1 

Hoi. 

8.00 

7.62 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.44 

Sun. 

6.94 

Hoi. 

7.25 

5.75 

5.81 

2 

7.94 

7.94 

7.62 

7.76 

7.81 

7.44 

7.25 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.25 

5.75 

Sun. 

8 

8.00 

7.94 

7.62 

7.75 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.81 

6.88 

Hoi. 

6.25 

5.75 

5.81 

4 

8.06 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.25 

7.81 

Hoi. 

6.94 

6.88 

6.25 

Sun. 

6.75 

5 

8.06 

7.94 

7.56 

7.75 

7.25 

7.88 

7.25 

Sun. 

6.94 

6.81 

5.75 

6.75 

6 

«.06 

7.94 

7.56 

7.76 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.25 

6.81 

6.94 

6.25 

Hoi. 

6.76 

7 

Sun. 

8.00 

7.62 

7.75 

7.26 

7.44 

7.25 

6.88 

6.94 

Sun. 

5.69 

6.75 

8 

8.19 

8.00 

7.62 

Sun. 

7.25. 

7.88 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.94 

6.25 

6.62 

5.75 

9 

8.19 

7.94 

7.62 

7.75 

7.25 

7.88 

7.19 

6.94 

Sun. 

6.19 

5.62 

Sun. 

10 

8.19 

8.06 

7.56 

7.69 

7.26 

Sun. 

7.19 

6.88 

6.88 

6.12 

5.62 

5.75 

U 

8.26 

Sun. 

Bun. 

7.62 

7.81 

7.81 

7.19 

6.94 

6.88 

6.12 

Sun. 

5.75 

12 

8.19 

8.00 

7.50 

7.62 

7.81 

7.81 

7.19 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.06 

5.56 

5.69 

18 

8.26 

7.94 

7.50 

7.56 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.12 

7.00 

6.88 

6.06 

5.56 

5.69 

14 

Bun. 

7.94 

7.50 

7.56 

7.81 

7.81 

7.12 

7.00 

6.88 

Sun. 

5.69 

6.75 

15 

8.19 

7.94 

7.50 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.00 

6.88 

6.00 

5.62 

6.00 

16 

8.12 

7.94 

7.60 

7.56 

7.25 

7.81 

7.12 

7.00 

Sun. 

6,00 

6.62 

Sun. 

17 

8.06 

7.94 

7.60 

7.56 

7.19 

Sun. 

7.12 

7.00 

6.75 

6.00 

5.6» 

6.00 

18 

8.06 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.66 

7.12 

7.25 

7.12 

7.00 

6.76 

6.91 

Sun. 

6.00 

19 

8.00 

7.94 

7.60 

7.56 

7.19 

7.26 

7.12 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.94 

5.69 

6.00 

20 

7.94 

7.88 

7.60 

7.56 

Bun. 

7.26 

7.06 

6.94 

6.69. 

5.88 

5.69 

6.(10 

21 

Sun. 

•7.88 

7.56 

7.56 

7.19 

7.81 

7.06 

6.94 

6.69 

Sun. 

5.81 

5.94 

22 

7.88 

Hoi. 

7.66 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.81 

Sun. 

6.94 

6.69 

5.88 

6.81 

6.94 

28 

7.88 

7.76 

Hoi. 

7.50 

7.19 

''.81 

7.06 

6.94 

Sun. 

5.94 

6.88 

Sun. 

24 

7.94 

7.62 

Bol. 

7.60 

7.25 

Sun. 

7.00 

7.00 

6.62 

6.88 

6.00 

Hoi. 

25 

8.06 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.50 

7.25 

7.81 

7.00 

7.00 

6.56 

6.81 

Sun. 

Hoi. 

26 

8.06 

7.62 

7.56 

7.60 

7.25 

7.81 

7.00 

Sun. 

6.50 

6.81 

6.00 

6.94 

27 

8.06 

7.62 

7.66 

7.50 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.00 

6.94 

6.50 

6.81 

6.00 

5.94 

28 

Bun. 

7.62 

7.56 

7.44 

7.19 

7.26 

7.00 

6.88 

6.44 

Sun. 

6.94 

6.94 

29 

8.12 

7.60 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.26 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.31 

6.75 

Hoi. 

•  6.76 

80 

8.06 

7.69 

7.88 

Hoi. 

7.26 

6.94 

6.88 

Sun. 

5.76 

6.12 

Sun. 

81 

8.06 

7.76 

7.26 

6.94 

6.88 

6.76 

Hoi. 

1896. 

1 

Hoi. 

6.62 

6.66 

6.44 

6.81 

7.26 

7.12 

7.12 

Sun. 

9.06 

9.00 

Sun. 

2 

6.69 

6.62 

6.62 

6.88 

6.81 

Sun. 

7.12 

7.12 

Hoi. 

9.00 

8.94 

8.56 

8 

6.69 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.81 

7.26 

7.19 

7.12 

8.26 

9.12 

Sun. 

8.50 

4 

6.69 

5.62 

6.62 

6.88 

6.81 

7.26 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

8.26 

9.12 

9.00 

8.44 

5 

6.69 

5.62 

6.62 

6.88 

Sun. 

7.26 

7.12 

7.19 

8.25 

9.12 

Hoi. 

8.88 

6 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.69 

6.88 

6.81 

7.26 

7.12 

7.19 

8.26 

Sun. 

8.94 

8.38 

7 

6.69 

.6.62 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.81 

7.26 

Sun. 

7.25 

8.26 

9,12 

8.94 

8.88 

8 

6.69 

5.62 

6.81 

6.88 

6.81 

7.25 

7.19 

7.25 

Sun. 

9.12 

8.81 

Sun. 

9 

6.76 

6.62 

6.94 

6.88 

6.81 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.26 

8.88 

9.19 

8.75 

8.44 

10 

5.75 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.60 

6.75 

7.25 

7.12 

7.88 

8.88 

9.19 

Sun. 

8.56 

11 

5.75 

6.62 

6.94 

6.56 

6.76 

7.26 

7.12 

Sun. 

8.31 

9.12 

8.75 

8.50 

12 

6.75 

5.62 

6.00 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.26 

7.12 

7.56 

8.19 

9.12 

8.62 

8.60 

18 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.00 

Hoi. 

6.76 

7.25 

7.06 

7.56 

8.25 

Sun. 

8.62 

8.56 

14 

6.75 

5.62 

6.00 

Sun. 

6.81 

7.25 

Sun. 

7.56 

8.25 

9.19 

8.56 

8.56 

16 

5.76 

5.62 

6.06 

6.81 

6.81 

7.19 

7.00 

7.66 

Sun. 

9.88 

8.44 

Sun. 

16 

5.75 

6.62 

6.25 

6.81 

6.81 

Sun. 

7.00 

7.56 

8.12 

9.88 

8.44 

8.56 

17 

5.76 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.88 

7.25 

7.00 

7.56 

8.25 

9.81 

Sun. 

8.56 

18 

5.76 

6u62 

6.19 

6.94 

7.00 

7.19 

7.00 

Sun. 

8.19 

9.26 

8.44 

8.50 

19 

6.75 

6.62 

6.25 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.00 

7.66 

8.25 

9.12 

8.38 

8.38 

20 

Sun. 

5.62 

6.88 

7.00 

7.12 

7.19 

7.00 

7.66 

8.25 

Sun. 

8.88 

8.31 

21 

5.75 

6.62 

6.88 

Sun. 

7.12 

7.19 

Sun. 

7.62 

8.25 

8.62 

8.88 

8.25 

•  22 

5.69 

5.62 

6.81 

6.94 

7.81 

7.19 

7.00 

7.62 

Sun. 

8.62 

8.60 

Sun. 

28 

6.69 

5.62 

6.81 

6,94 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.00 

7.75 

8.88 

8.62 

8.66 

8.25 

24 

6.60 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.94 

7.81 

7.06 

7.00 

7.81 

8.44 

8.50 

Sun. 

8.26 

25 

5.69 

5.56 

6.88 

6.94 

7.88 

.  7.00 

7.00 

Sun. 

8.62 

8.56 

8.62 

Hoi. 

26 

6.69 

6.56 

6.81 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.00 

7.00 

7.81 

8.76 

8.62 

8.62 

8.26 

27 

Sun. 

6.56 

6.81 

6.94 

7.81 

7.00 

7.00 

7.94 

8.88 

Sun. 

8.62 

8.26 

28 

6.62 

5.56 

6.81 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.00 

Sun. 

8.06 

8.88 

8.69 

Hoi. 

8.26 

29 

5.62 

6.81 

6.94 

7.88 

7.00 

7.00 

8.19 

Sun. 

8.88 

8.62 

Sun. 

80 

5.62 

6.44 

6.94 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.00 

8.19 

9.12 

9.00 

8.66 

8.25 

81 

6.62 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.06 

8.19 

9.00 

8.88 

1896. 

1 

Hoi. 

8.26 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.12 

8.00 

7.44 

7.44 

8.19 

8.38 

Sun. 

7.69 

2 

8.81 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.88 

8.25 

7.88 

7.44 

Sun. 

8.81 

8.88 

8.19 

7.69 

8 

8.31 

8.25 

7.69 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.75 

Hoi. 

7.44 

8.50 

8.88 

Hoi. 

7.69 

4 

8.81 

8.25 

7.69 

Hoi. 

8.81 

7.75 

Hoi. 

7.50 

8.60 

Sun. 

8.19 

7.66 

6 

Sun. 

8.26 

7.62 

Sun. 

8.88 

7.75 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.50 

8.19 

8.12 

7.56 

6 

8.81 

8.25 

7.62 

7.88 

8.88 

7.76 

7.44 

8.12 

Sun. 

8.12 

8.18 

Sun. 

7 

8.19 

8.25 

7.62 

7.88 

8.38 

Sun. 

7.44 

8.12 

Hoi. 

8.00 

8.12 

7.56 

8 

8.81 

8.25 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.81 

7.75 

7.44 

8.00 

8.75 

7.94 

Sun. 

7.44 

9 

8.25 

son. 

7.69 

7.88 

8.25 

7.62 

7.44 

Sun. 

8.76 

7.94 

8.19 

7.44 

10 

8.81 

8.19 

7.76 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.44 

7.44 

8.12 

8.88 

7.94 

8.19 

7.38 

U 

8.81 

8.19 

7.75 

7.88 

8.25 

7.44 

7.88 

8.06 

8.76 

Sun. 

8.12 

7.38 
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DAtO. 

»^ 

1 

1 

1 

i 

•^ 

< 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1896. 

• 

12 

Sun. 

Hoi. 

7.75 

Sun. 

8.81 

7.44 

Sun. 

8.00 

8.62 

7.94 

8.12 

7.38 

13 

8.25 

8.12 

7.69 

7.88 

8.31 

7.44 

7.19 

8.00 

Sun. 

8.00 

8.00 

Sun. 

U 

8.19 

8.12 

7.69 

7.88 

8.25 

Sun. 

7.19 

8.19 

8.62 

7.94 

8.00 

7.12 

15 

8.19 

8.00 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.25 

7.69 

7.06 

8.19 

8.75 

7.94 

Sun. 

7.19 

16 

8.19 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.94 

8.25 

7.76 

7.06 

Sun. 

8.76 

7.94 

7.75 

7.19 

17 

8.19 

7.88 

7.88 

7.94 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.12 

8.19 

8.62 

7.94 

7.75 

7.19 

18 

8.19 

7.88 

8.00 

7.94 

8.25 

7.62 

7.12 

8.44 

8.50 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.19 

19 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.00 

Sun. 

8.25 

7.62 

Bun. 

8.31 

8.62 

7.94 

7.69 

7.19 

20 

8.19 

7.88 

7.94 

7.94 

8.81 

7.62 

7.12 

8.44 

Sun. 

7.94 

7.62 

Sun. 

21 

8.81 

7.88 

7.94 

7.94 

8.26 

Sun. 

7.12 

8.62 

8.62 

7.94 

7.62 

7.12 

22 

8.81 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

8.00 

8.12 

7.62 

7.12 

8.62 

8.66 

7.94 

Sun. 

7.12 

23 

8.81 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.06 

8.12 

7.62 

7.19 

Sun. 

8.66 

8.00 

7.62 

7.12 

24 

8.81 

7.88 

7.88 

8.06 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.19 

8.38 

8.66 

8.00 

7.62 

7.12 

26 

8.81 

7.88 

7.81 

8.06 

8.12 

7.50 

7.19 

8.38 

8.44 

Sun. 

7.62 

Hol. 

26 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.81 

Sun. 

8.06 

7.50 

Sun. 

8.19 

8.44 

7.94 

Hol. 

HoL 

27 

8.25 

7.81 

7.88 

8.06 

8.06 

7.50 

7.19 

8.19 

Sun. 

7.94 

7.09 

Sun. 

•28 

8.25 

7.81 

7.88 

8.12 

8.00 

Sun. 

7.31 

8.00 

8.44 

7.94 

7.69 

7.06 

29 

8.25 

7.81 

Sun. 

8.12 

8.00 

7.44 

7.44 

7.88 

8.44 

7.94 

Sun. 

7.06 

30 

.8.26 

7.68 

8.18 

Hoi. 

7.44 

7.44 

Sun. 

8.38 

7.94 

7.69 

7.06 

31 

8.25 

7.94 

Sun. 

7.44 

7.88 

8.12 

7.19 

1897. 
1 

Hoi. 

7.31 

7.44 

7.81 

7.75 

7.76 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.81 

6.50 

6.00 

6.81 

2 

Uol. 

7.26 

7.38 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.88 

8.00 

7.81 

6.60 

Hol. 

5.81 

3 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.31 

7.88 

7.75 

7.75 

Hoi. 

8.00 

7.62 

Sun. 

6.00 

6.81 

4 

7.12 

7.31 

7.19 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.75 

Sun. 

8.00 

7.50 

6.50 

6.00 

5.88 

6 

7.06 

7.31 

7.19 

7.44 

?:g 

7.09 

Hoi. 

8.00 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.00 

Sun. 

■  6 

7.12 

7.81 

7.19 

7.38 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.00 

Hoi. 

6.62 

6.00 

6.88 

7 

7.19 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.69 

7.69 

7.88 

8.00 

7.60 

6.62 

Bun. 

5.88 

8 

7.19 

7.26 

7.26 

7.88 

7.75 

7.69 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.60 

6.50 

6.88 

5.88 

9' 

7.88 

7.25 

7.25 

7.44 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.94 

8.00 

7.50 

6.50 

6.88 

6.88 

10 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.26 

7.44 

7.69 

7.69 

7.94 

8.00 

7.50 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.88 

11 

7.25 

7.19 

7.26 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.69 

Sun. 

8.00 

7.44 

6.44 

6.94 

6.88 

12 

7.31 

Hoi. 

7.25 

7.44 

7.75 

7.69 

7.94 

8.00 

Sun. 

6.88 

5.88 

Sun. 

13 

7.81 

7.00 

7.26 

7.44 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.94 

8.00 

7.88 

6.88 

6.88 

6.88 

14 

7.81 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.44 

7.81 

7.69 

7.94 

8.00 

7.88 

6.38 

Sun. 

6.88 

15 

7.81 

7.00 

7.26 

7.44 

7.88 

7.69 

7.94 

Sun. 

7.38 

6.31 

6.81 

6.88 

16 

7.26 

7.06 

7.26 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.76 

8.00 

8.00 

7.12 

6.31 

5.88 

6.88 

17 

Sun. 

7.06 

7.26 

Hoi. 

7.76 

7.75 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 

Sun. 

5.88 

6.88 

18 

7.19 

7.12 

7.25 

Sun. 

7.76 

7.76 

Sun. 

8.00 

6.88 

6.19 

6.88 

5.88 

19 

7.26 

7.12 

7.88 

7.81 

7.75 

7.81 

8.00 

8.00 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.88 

Sun. 

20 

7.31 

7.12 

7.88 

7.31 

7.76 

Sun. 

8.00 

7.88 

6.88 

6.19 

6.81 

5.88 

21 

7.81 

Sun. 

Son. 

7.44 

7.75 

7.88 

7.94 

7.88 

6.81 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.88 

22 

7.31 

Hoi. 

7.38 

7.44 

7.75 

7.86 

7.94 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.12 

6.81 

5.88 

23 

7.81 

7.12 

7.38 

7.44 

Sun, 

7.81 

7.94 

8.00 

6.76 

6.12 

6.81 

6.94 

24 

Sun. 

7.12 

7.81 

7.60 

7.69 

7.75 

7.94 

8.00 

6.76 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.94 

25 

7.26 

7.25 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.76 

7.75 

Sun. 

8.06 

6.76 

6.06 

Hol. 

Hol. 

26 

7.81 

7.81 

7.31 

7.62 

7.76 

7.76 

7.94 

8.06 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.81 

Sun. 

27 

7.81 

7.44 

7.31 

Hoi. 

7.75 

Sun. 

7.94 

8.06 

6.62 

6.06 

5.81 

Hol. 

28 

7.81 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.75 

7.75 

7.94 

8.06 

6.62 

6.06 

Sun. 

5.94 

29 

7.81 

7.31 

7.69 

7.62 

7.81 

8.00 

Sun. 

6.50 

6.00 

5.81 

6.94 

80 

7.31 

7.31 

7.76 

Sun. 

7.81 

8.00 

8.25 

6.50 

6.00 

6.81 

6.94 

81 

Sun. 

7.81 

Hoi. 

8.00 

8.00 

Sun. 

6.94 

1896. 

1 

Hoi. 

6.94 

6.81 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.66 

6.26 

6.06 

5.81 

5.38 

6.81 

6.66 

i 

Sun. 

5.94 

6.81 

6.19 

6.31 

6.60 

Hoi. 

6.06 

6.81 

Sun. 

5.81 

6.62 

fiol. 

5.94 

6.31 

Sun. 

6.31 

6.50 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.75 

5.38 

6.81 

5.62 

4 

6.94 

5.94 

6.31 

6.19 

Hoi. 

6.60 

Hoi. 

6.06 

Sun. 

5.38 

6.81 

Sun. 

5 

6.94 

6.94 

6.31 

6.19 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.26 

6.06 

Hoi. 

6.44 

5.81 

6.62 

6 

6.94 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.38 

6.50 

6.26 

6.06 

6.75 

6.44 

Sun. 

6.62 

7 

5.94 

6.06 

6.25 

6.19 

6.38 

6.50 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.44 

6.81 

6.62 

8 

6.94 

6.06 

6.26 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.50 

6.19 

6.06 

6.69 

6.44 

Hol. 

6.75 

9 

Sun. 

6.25 

6.25 

6.19 

6.38 

6.60 

6.19 

6.12 

6.69 

Sun. 

5.81 

6.81 

10 

5.94 

6.25 

6.26 

Sun. 

6.38 

6.60 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.81 

5.38 

5.81 

6.81 

11 

6.94 

6.25 

6.19 

6.19 

6.88 

6.66 

6.19 

6.06 

Sun. 

5.38 

6.81 

Sun. 

12 

6.94 

Hoi. 

6.12 

6.19 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.06 

6.81 

6.38 

6.31 

6.81 

13 

5.94 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.88 

6.66 

6.19 

6.00 

6.81 

6.38 

Sun. 

6.81 

14 

6.88 

6.25 

6.12 

6.19 

6.38 

6.66 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.76 

5.38 

5.38 

6.81 

15 

6.88 

6.26 

6.12 

6.25 

Sun. 

6.66 

6.19 

6.00 

6.69 

6.38 

6.38 

6.81 

16 

Sun. 

6.25 

6.12 

6.31 

6.88 

6.56 

6.19 

6.00 

5.69 

Sun. 

5.88 

6.81 

17 

6.88 

6.25 

6.12 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.66 

Sun. 

6.86 

5.62 

6.44 

5.88 

6.81 

18 

6.88 

6.25 

6.12 

6.25 

6.44 

6.60 

6.19 

6.88 

Sun. 

5.44 

5.38 

Bun. 

19 

6.88 

6.26 

6.12 

6.25 

6.44 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.88 

6.62 

5.44 

6.38 

6.81 

20 

5.88 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.44 

6.44 

6.44 

6.12 

Hoi. 

6.62 

5.50 

Sun. 

6.81 

21 

6.88 

6.25 

6.12 

6.44 

6.44 

6.38 

6.12 

Sun. 

5.56 

5.60 

5.44 

6.81 

22 

5.88 

Hoi. 

6.12 

6.44 

Sun. 

6.38 

6.06 

6.76 

6.66 

6.50 

6.44 

5.81 

28 

Sun. 

6.26 

6.06 

6.44 

6.44 

6.38 

6.06 

6.76 

5.44 

Sun. 

5.44 

6.88 
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DAte. 

I 

•-> 

1 

>i 

1 

< 
\ 

i 

i 

•3 

< 

1 
1 

j 

1 

1 

1886. 

24 

5.88 

6.26 

6.06 

Sun. 

6.44 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.76 

6.44 

6.44 

Hoi. 

Hol. 

25 

6.88 

6.26 

6.06 

6.38 

6.44 

6.88 

6.06 

6.76 

Sun. 

5.44 

6.44 

Sun. 

26 

5.94 

6.31 

6.06 

6.88 

6.50 

Sun. 

0.06 

6.76 

6.31 

6.44 

6.50 

Hol. 

27 

5.94 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.31 

6.66 

6.38 

6.06 

6.75 

5.38 

6.38 

Sun. 

5.88 

28 

6.94 

6.31 

6.12 

6.31 

6.56 

6.38 

6.06 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.38 

5.62 

•  6.88 

2» 

6.94 

6.12 

6.38 

Sun. 

6.38 

6.06 

6.76 

6.38 

6.81 

6.62 
6.5$ 

6.88 

80 

8un. 

6.19 

6.38 

Hoi. 

6.81 

6.06 

6.75 

6.44 

Sun. 

6.88 

81 

6.94 

6.19 

6.56 

Sun. 

5.76 

6.31 

Hol. 

1899. 

1 

Sun. 

6.38 

n.66 

Hoi. 

6.19 

6.25 

6.12 

6.12 

6.25 

Sun. 

7.38 

7.81 

2 

Hoi. 

6.38 

6.56 

Sun. 

6.12 

6.25 

Sun. 

6.12 

6.26 

7.19 

7.56 

7.76 

8 

6.88 

6.81 

6.56 

6.25 

6.12 

6.26 

Hoi. 

6.12 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.56 

Sun. 

4 

6.88 

6.31 

6.66 

6.19 

6.12 

Sun. 

Hoi. 

6.12 

Hoi. 

7.26 

7.66 

7.75 

5 

6.88 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.19 

6.26 

6.12 

6.12 

6.26 

7.31 

Sun. 

7.75 

6 

5.88 

6.44 

6.56 

6.19 

6.19 

6.25 

6,12 

Sun. 

6.31 

7.31 

7.62 

7.69 

7 

6.94 

6.44 

6.66 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.12 

6.12 

6.50 

7.31 

Hol. 

7.69 

8 

Sun. 

6.44 

6.56 

6.19 

6.26 

6.31 

6.19 

6.19 

6.44 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.69 

9 

6.00 

6.44 

6.56 

Sun. 

6.25 

6.31 

Sun. 

6.25 

6.44 

7.81 

7.75 

7.69 

10 

6.06 

6.44 

6.44 

6.19 

6.25 

6.81 

6.19 

6.38 

Sun. 

7.26 

7.62 

Sun. 

11 

6.06 

6.50 

6.44 

6.19 

6.26 

Sun. 

6.19- 

6.50 

6.44 

7.26 

7.62 

7.69 

12 

6.06 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.26 

6.81 

6.19 

6.50 

6.88 

7.26 

Sun. 

7.69 

18 

6.06 

Hoi. 

6.88 

6.12 

.6.26 

6.81 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.88 

7.19 

7.60 

7.69 

14 

6.06 

6.66 

6.88 

6.12 

Sun. 

6.31 

6.19 

6.88 

6.88 

7.26 

7.50 

7.69 

16 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.44 

6.12 

6.19 

6.81 

6.19 

6.81 

6.88 

Sun. 

7.56 

.  7.69 

16 

6.00 

6.62 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.81 

Bun. 

6.19 

6.38 

7.26 

7.56 

7.60 

17 

6.00 

6.62 

6.88 

6.31 

6.26 

6.81 

6.19 

6.19 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.56 

Sun. 

18 

6.12 

6.62 

6.81 

6.81 

6.25 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.19 

6.38 

7.88 

7.66 

7.60 

19 

6.12 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.25 

6.25 

6.31 

6.26 

6.19 

6.38 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.60 

20 

6.12 

6.56 

6.19 

6.26 

6.25 

6.25 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.44 

7.38 

7.56 

7.66 

21 

6.26 

6.66 

6.19 

6.26 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.19 

6.31 

6.62 

7.88 

7.56 

7.66 

22 

Sun. 

Hoi. 

6.81 

6.26 

6.26 

6.12 

6.19 

6.81 

6.62 

Sun. 

7.56 

7.56 

23 

6.38 

6.66 

6.81 

Sun. 

6.26 

6.12 

Sun. 

6.31 

6.62 

7.31 

7.62 

Hol. 

24 

6.81 

6.50 

6.31 

6.26 

6.% 

6.06 

6.19 

6.23 

Sun. 

7.31 

7.75 

Sun. 

26 

6.88 

6.60 

6.81 

6.26 

6.26 

Sun. 

6.12 

6.25 

6.75 

7.81 

Hol. 

Hol. 

26 

6.38 

Sun. 

£un. 

6.12 

6.25 

6.00 

6.12 

6.25 

6.76 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.62 

27 

6.38 

6.66 

6.31 

6.12 

6.26 

6.06 

6.12 

Sun. 

6.88 

7.31 

7.81 

7.56 

28 

6.88 

6.66 

6.81 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.12 

6.25 

6.88 

7.88 

7.81 

7.69 

29 

Sun. 

6.31 

6.19 

6.26 

6.06 

6.12 

6.26 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.69 

80 

6.38 

6.31 

Sun. 

Hoi. 

6.06 

Sun. 

6.25 

Hoi. 

7.38 

Hol. 

Hol. 

81 

6.44 

Hoi. 

6.26 

6.12 

6.19 

7.38 

Sun. 

Daily  quotations  of  spot  cotton  {middling  uplands)  in  Liverpool,   (Liverpool  prices 
reduced  to  American  money  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  to  a  penny,) 

[Compiled  from  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.) 


Date. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

'A 

p 

•-> 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1894. 

1 

Hol. 

8.60 

8.25 

Sun. 

8.00 

8.12 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.62 

6.88 

6.25 

6.19 

2 

8.60 

8.50 

8.88 

8.88 

8.00 

8.12 

7.88 

7.62 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.25 

Sun. 

3 

8.62 

8.60 

8.88 

8.88 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.62 

7.69 

6.88 

6.25 

6.19 

4 

8.62 

Sun. 

Sun. 

8.38 

7.88 

8.12 

7.88 

Hol. 

7.69 

6.1M 

Sun. 

6.25 

6 

8.62 

8.60 

8.88 

8.38 

7.88 

8.12 

8.00 

Sun. 

4.69 

7.00 

6.25 

6.19 

6 

8.62 

8.60 

8.88 

8.38 

Sun. 

8.12 

8.00 

Hol. 

7.81 

6.94 

6.25 

6.19 

7 

Sun. 

8.60 

8.88 

8.38 

7.88 

8.12 

8.00 

Hol. 

7.81 

Sun. 

6.26 

6.31 

8 

8.75 

8.60 

8.88 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.12 

Sun. 

7.62 

7.75 

6.81 

6.12 

6.26 

9 

8.76 

8.50 

8.88 

8.88 

•  7.88 

8.12 

8.00 

7.75 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.06 

Sun. 

10 

8.76 

8.50 

8.25 

8.38 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.76 

Hol. 

6.81 

6.06 

6.25 

11 

8.75 

Sun. 

Sun. 

8.38 

7.88 

8.12 

7.88 

7.69 

7.76 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.19 

12 

8.88 

8.60 

8.26 

8.38 

8.00 

8.12 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.75 

6.69 

6.94 

6.19 

18 

8.88 

8.50 

8.26 

8.25 

Sun. 

8.12 

7.88 

7.69 

7.69 

6.69 

6.00 

6.19 

14 

Sun. 

8.50 

8.25 

8.26 

Hol. 

8.12 

7.88 

7.75 

7.69 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.19 

15 

8.88 

&60 

8.26 

Sun. 

8.00 

8.12 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.69 

6.62 

6.06 

6.26 

16 

8.76 

8.50 

8.26 

8.25 

7.88 

8.12 

7.88 

7.69 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.00 

Sun. 

17 

8.76 

8.50 

8.25 

8.25 

Hol. 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.69 

7.66 

6.69 

6.00 

6.19 

18 

8.75 

Sun. 

Sun. 

8.26 

8.12 

7.88 

7.69 

7.60 

6.62 

Sun. 

6.12 

19 

8.75 

8.50 

8.25 

8.25 

Hol. 

8.12 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.60 

6.56 

6.06 

6.12 
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Dailtj  quoUUions  of  spot  eoUon    (middling  uplands)  in  Liverpool,     (Liverpool  prices 
reduced  to  Amerioan  money  ai  the  rate  of£  cents  to  a  penny.) — Continued. 


Date. 

•-» 

1 

>i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

1 

j 

1894. 

20 

8.62 

8.50 

8.25 

8.25 

Bun. 

8.12 

7.88 

7.69 

7.44 

6.50 

6.06 

6.12 

21 

Sun. 

8.38 

8.25 

8.25 

7.88 

8.12 

7.88 

7.62 

7.44 

Sun. 

6.12 

6.06 

22 

8.50 

8.38 

8.26 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.12 

Bun. 

7.69 

7.31 

6.44 

6.25 

6.06 

23 

8.50 

8.38 

Hoi. 

8.12 

7.88 

8.12 

7.88 

7.69 

Sun. 

6.44 

6.25 

Bun. 

2/ 

8.50 

8.25 

Hoi. 

8.12 

8.00 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.69 

7.31 

6.50 

6.38 

Hoi. 

25 

8.50 

Sun. 

Sun. 

8.12 

8.00 

8.12 

7.81 

7.69 

7.19 

6.44 

Sun. 

Hoi. 

26 

8.50 

8.12 

Hoi. 

a  12 

8.00 

^  8.12 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.19 

6.44 

6.31 

Hoi. 

27 

8.50 

•  8.12 

Hoi. 

8.12 

Sun. 

*     8.12 

7.75 

7.69 

7.12 

6.38 

6.44 

6.06 

28 

Sun. 

8.26 

8.25 

8.12 

8.00 

8.00 

7.75 

7.62 

7.12 

Sun. 

6.38 

6.12 

29 

8.50 

8.25 

Sun. 

8.00 

7.88 

Bun. 

7.62 

7.06 

6.31 

6.81 

6.12 

90 

8.50 

8.38 

8.12 

8.00 

7.88 

7.76 

7.62 

Sun. 

6.31 

6.31 

Bun. 

31 

8.50 

8.38 

8.12 

7.56 

7.G2 

6.31 

Hoi. 

1895. 

* 

1 

Hoi. 

5.94 

6.00 

6.09 

7.12 

Hoi. 

7.44 

7.38 

Sun. 

9.62 

9.66 

Bun. 

2 

6.12 

6.94 

6.00 

6.76 

7.25 

Sun. 

7.44 

7.44 

8.44 

9.38 

9.44 

9.25 

8 

6.06 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.75 

7.19 

Hoi. 

7.60 

Hoi. 

8.50 

9.44 

Sun. 

9.26 

4 

6.06 

6.94 

6.06 

6.76 

7.18 

7.69 

7.60 

Sun. 

8.50 

9.62 

9.66 

9.12 

5 

6.06 

5.91 

6.06 

6.75 

Bun. 

7.76 

7.44 

Hoi. 

8.66 

9.50 

9.50 

9.12 

6 

Sun. 

6.94 

6.06 

6.76 

7.12 

Hoi. 

7.88 

Hoi. 

8.50 

Sun. 

9.44 

9.12 

7 

6.06 

6.00 

6.12 

'  Sun. 

7.12 

Hoi. 

Bun. 

7.56 

8.56 

9.50 

9.50 

9.12 

8 

6.19 

6.00 

6.12 

6.81 

.  7.12 

Hoi. 

7.44 

7.66 

Sun. 

9.44 

9.44 

Bun. 

9 

6.19 

6.00 

6.19 

6.81 

7.12 

Sun. 

7.60 

7.66 

8.69 

9.56 

8.81 

9.19 

10 

6.19 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.88 

7.26 

7.81 

7.60 

7.66 

8.69 

9.69 

Sun. 

9.25 

11 

6.12 

6.00 

6.25 

6.88 

7.19 

7.81 

7.44 

Bun. 

8.76 

9.69 

9.19 

9.81 

12 

6.12 

6.00 

«.25 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.76 

7.44 

7.81 

8.62 

9.56 

9.12 

9.26 

13 

Sun. 

6.00 

6.81 

Hoi. 

7.19 

7.76 

7.88 

7.81 

8.56 

Bun. 

9.25 

9.26 

14 

6.12 

6.00 

6.38 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.62 

Bun. 

7.88 

8.56 

9.56 

9.12 

9.26 

15 

6.12 

6.00 

6.38 

Hoi. 

7.25 

7.66 

7.88 

7.88 

Sun. 

9.81 

8.88 

Bun. 

16 

6.12 

6.00 

6.50 

Hoi. 

7.31 

Bun. 

7.88 

7.81 

8.50 

9.88 

8.94 

9.31 

17 

6.12 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.00 

7.44 

7.56 

7.38 

7.81 

8.50 

9.88 

Sun. 

9.31 

18 

6.12 

6.06 

6.60 

7.12 

7.66 

7.60 

7.44 

Bun. 

8.56 

9.81 

9.06 

9.31 

19 

6.06 

6.06 

6.50 

7.12 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.38 

7.81 

8.62 

9.62 

8.94 

9.26 

20 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.69 

7.25 

7.62 

7.44 

7.88 

7.81 

8.75 

Sun. 

8.94 

9.19 

21 

6.06 

6.06 

6.69 

Sun. 

7.56 

7.88 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.81 

9.25 

8.94 

9.00 

22 

6.06 

6.06 

6.56 

7.12 

7.62 

7.38 

7.38 

8.00 

Bun. 

9.25 

9.12 

Bun. 

23 

6.00 

6.06 

6.50 

7.26 

7.75 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.12 

8.P8 

9.25 

9.12 

9.00 

24 

6.00 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.38 

7.69 

7.88 

7.31 

8.19 

9.00 

9.19 

Bun. 

9.0a 

25 

6.00 

6.00 

6.56 

7.26 

7.75 

7.25 

7.31 

Sun. 

9.19 

9.25 

9.31 

Hoi. 

26 

6.00 

6.00 

6.62 

7.81 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.38 

8.19 

9.31 

9.26 

9.31 

Hoi. 

27 

Sun. 

6.00 

6.62 

7.81 

7.75 

7.31 

7.38 

8.19 

9.38 

Sun. 

9.31 

Hoi. 

28 

6.94 

6.00 

6.62 

Sun. 

7.69 

7.26 

Sun. 

8.38 

9.88 

9.25 

9.44 

Hoi. 

29 

6.94 

6.62 

7.81 

7.69 

7.38 

7.38 

8.58 

Sun. 

9.44 

9.38 

Bun. 

30 

6.94 

6.62 

7.26 

7.76 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.56 

9.41 

9.50 

9.38 

9.00 

81 

5.94 

Sun. 

7.76 

7.38 

8.44 

9.50 

9.06 

1896. 

1 

Hoi. 

9.19 

Sun. 

8.81 

8.81 

8.12 

7.88 

Hoi. 

8.75 

9.31 

Sun. 

8.75 

2 

9.19 

Sun. 

8.69 

8.81 

8.81 

8.19 

7.88 

Bun. 

9.25 

9.38 

9.06 

8.69 

8 

9.25 

9.19 

8.69 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

8.06 

8.00 

Hoi. 

9.38 

9.38 

9.06 

8.69 

4 

9.19 

9.19 

8.56 

Hoi. 

8.81 

7.88 

8.06 

Hoi. 

9.44 

Sun. 

9.25 

8.56 

5 

Sun. 

9.19 

8.56 

Sun. 

8.88 

7.88 

Sun. 

8.19 

9.38 

9.38 

9.12 

8.50 

6 

9.19 

9.19 

8.50 

Hoi. 

8.94 

8.00 

8.00 

8.38 

Bun. 

9.19 

9.06 

Bun. 

7 

9.19 

9.12 

8.62 

Hoi. 

8.91 

Sun. 

8.00 

8.60 

9.56 

9.19 

9.06 

8.56 

8 

9.12 

9.12 

Sun. 

B.81 

8.84 

7.88 

7.94 

8.62 

9.69 

9.12 

Sun. 

8.50 

9 

9.19 

Sun. 

8.69 

8.81 

8.88 

7.88 

8.00 

Sun. 

9.62 

9.00 

9.19 

8.44 

10 

9.19 

9.12 

8.81 

8.81 

Sun. 

7.69 

8.00 

8.56 

9.56 

9.00 

9.19 

8.44 

11 

9.19 

9.06 

8.81 

8.75 

8.81 

7.69 

7.94 

8.75 

9.62 

Sun. 

9.19 

8.31 

12 

Sun. 

9.00 

8.81 

Sun. 

8.81 

7.81 

Sun. 

8.69 

9.31 

9.00 

9.19 

8.25 

13 

9.12 

9.00 

8.75 

8.69 

8.81 

7.81 

7.81 

8.56 

Sun. 

9.06 

9.19 

Bun. 

14 

9.12 

9.06 

8.81 

8.75 

8.75 

Sun. 

7.69 

8.81 

9.38 

9.06 

9.06 

8.12 

16 

9.06 

9.06 

Sun. 

8.75 

8.76 

7.88 

7.62 

8.81 

9.25 

8.97 

Sun. 

8.12 

16 

9.00 

Sun. 

8.81 

8.75 

8.69 

8.00 

7.62 

Sun. 

9.60 

8.88 

8.94 

8.06 

17 

9.00 

8.94 

8.81 

8.75 

Sun. 

7.94 

.7.69 

8.94 

9.31 

8.88 

8.94 

8.00 

18 

9.00 

8.94 

8.81 

8.75 

8.69 

7.94 

7.69 

9.06 

9.31 

Sun. 

8.88 

8.12 

19 

Sun. 

8.88 

8-81 

Sun. 

8.69 

7.88 

Sun. 

9.25 

9.88 

9.00 

8.81 

8.00 

20 

9.00 

8.94 

8.81 

8.76 

8.69 

7.94 

7.69 

9.06 

Sun. 

8.91 

8.81 

Sun. 

21 

9.06 

9.00 

8.81 

8.75 

8.69 

Bun. 

7.62 

9.31 

9.50 

8.94 

8.75 

8.00 

22 

9.12 

9.00 

Sun. 

8.75 

8.62 

7.94 

7.66 

9.44 

9.44 

8.94 

Sun. 

7.94 

23 

9.12 

Sun. 

8.81 

8.81 

8.56 

7.91 

7.62 

Sun. 

9.88 

8.94 

8.69 

8.06 

24 

9.19 

9.00 

8.75 

8.81 

Sun. 

7.88 

7.66 

9.25 

9.88 

9.06 

8.69 

8.06 

25 

9.19 

8.94 

8.75 

8.81 

Hoi. 

7.75 

7.56 

9.12 

9.38 

Sun. 

8.75 

Hoi. 

26 

Sun. 

8.94 

8.75 

Sun. 

8.50 

7.81 

Sun. 

9.0G 

9.38 

9.06 

8.75 

Hoi. 

27 

9.19 

8.88 

8.76 

8.75 

8.81 

7.94 

7.50 

8.91 

Sun. 

8.94 

8.69 

Hoi. 

28 

9.12 

8.81 

8.76 

8.76 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.50 

8.94 

9.44 

9.06 

8.81 

8.06 

29 

9.19 

8.75 

Sun. 

8.81 

Hoi. 

7.88 

7.62 

8.75 

9.44 

9.06 

Sun. 

7.94 

SO 

9.25 

8.76 

8.81 

Hoi. 

7.88 

7.75 

Sun. 

9.38 

9.06 

8.69 

8.06 

81 

9.25 

8.81 

Sun. 

7.81 

8.66 

9.06 

8.00 
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1 

t 

1 

u 

1 

Date. 

t 

1 

1 

< 

i 

•-> 

1 

a 

1 

1897. 

1 

Hoi. 

7.88 

8.06 

8.00 

8.50 

8.25 

8.81 

Sun. 

8.26 

7.69 

6.69 

6.50 

2 

Hoi. 

7.88 

8.00 

8.00 

Sun. 

8.25 

8.44 

Hoi. 

8.81 

7.62 

6.69 

6.50 

8 

Sun. 

7.81 

8.00 

8.00 

8.60 

8.25 

8.44 

8.62 

8.19 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.60 

A 

8.06 

7.94 

7.94 

Sun. 

8.44 

8.26 

Sun. 

.  8.56 

8.26 

7.62 

6.56 

6.50 

6 

7.94 

7.94 

7.81 

8.06 

8.44 

Hoi. 

8.44 

8.56 

Sun. 

7.69 

5.60 

Sun. 

6 

8.00 

7.94 

7.88 

8.06 

8.44 

Sun. 

8.50 

8.56 

8.19 

7.75 

6.50 

6.60 

7 

8.00 

Sun. 

Sun. 

8.06 

&44 

Hoi. 

8.44 

8.62 

8.19 

7.75 

Sun. 

6.50 

8 

8.00 

7.81 

7.88 

8.06 

8.44 

8.26 

8.44 

Sun. 

8.26 

7.69 

6.50 

6.44 

9 

8.12 

7.81 

7.94 

8.06 

Sun. 

8.81 

8.44 

8.69 

8.26 

7.62 

6.44 

6.44 

10 

Sun. 

7.81 

7.94 

8.12 

8.50 

8.81 

8.44 

8.69 

8.25 

Sun. 

6.44 

6.88 

11 

a  12 

7.69 

7.94 

Sun. 

8.44 

8.81 

Sun. 

8.69 

8.25 

7.62 

6.44 

6.88 

12 

8.00 

7.88 

8.12 

8.44 

8.19 

8.44 

8.44 

Sun. 

7.66 

6.66 

Sun. 

18 

8.06 

"7.'66' 

7.94 

8.19 

8.38 

Sun. 

8.44 

8.44 

8.19 

7.50 

6.44 

6.44 

14 

8.06 

Sun. 

Sun. 

8.19 

8.31 

8.19 

8.56 

8.38 

8.19 

7.44 

Sun. 

6.44 

15 

8.06 

7.56 

7.94 

8.25 

8.31 

8.19 

8.56 

Sun. 

8.26 

7.44 

6.44 

6.44 

16 

7.94 

7.69 

8.00 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

8.25. 

8.56 

8.28 

8.25 

7.38 

6.50 

6.38 

17 

Sun. 

7.75 

7.94 

Hoi. 

8.81 

8.25 

8.56 

8.19 

8.12 

Sun. 

6.56 

6.38 

18 

7.88 

7.75 

8.00 

Sun. 

8.25 

8.25 

Sun. 

8.12 

8.12 

7.88 

6.44 

6.88 

19 

7.88 

7.75 

8.00 

Hoi. 

8.81 

8.50 

8.26 

Sun. 

7.25 

6.56 

Sun. 

20 

7.94 

7.81 

8.00 

Hoi. 

8.26 

"Sun. 

8.44 

8.19 

8.06 

7.25 

6.50 

6.88 

21 

8.00 

Sun. 

Sun. 

8.19 

8.19 

8.50 

8.19 

8.00 

7.19 

Sun. 

6.44 

22 

8.06 

7.81 

8.00 

8.25 

8.19 

8.50 

Sun. 

8.06 

7.26 

6.50 

6.44 

23 

8.00 

7.88 

8.00 

8.25 

Sun. 

8.50 

8.26 

8.00 

7.12 

6.50 

6.44 

24 

Sun. 

7.88 

8.00 

8.31 

8.19 

8.60 

8.50 

7.94 

Sun. 

6.50 

6.44 

25 

8.00 

7.88 

7.94 

Sun. 

8.19 

Sun. 

8.88 

7.88 

7.06 

6.50 

Hoi. 

26 

8.00 

8.00 

7.94 

8.38 

8.12 

*8.'26' 

8.60 

8.88 

Sun. 

6.94 

6.50 

Sun. 

27 

8.00 

8.06 

7.94 

8.44 

8.12 

Sun. 

8.56 

8.31 

7.88 

6.94 

6.50 

Hoi. 

28 

8.00 

Sun. 

Sun. 

8.50 

8.12 

8.19 

8.50 

8.31 

7.75 

6.94 

Sun. 

6.44 

29 

7.94 

7.88 

8.50 

8.26 

8.25 

8.50 

Sun. 

7.75 

6.94 

6.50 

6.44 

90 

7.88 

7.88 

8.50 

Sun. 

8.31 

8.56 

8.25 

7.75 

6.75 

6.50 

6.50 

31 

Sun. 

7.94 

8.26 

Hoi. 

8.26 

Sun. 

6.50 

1886. 

1 

Hoi. 

6.38 

6.88 

6.88 

Sun. 

7.19 

6.81 

Hoi. 

6.62 

6.12 

6.00 

6.26 

2 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.94 

6.88 

7.19 

7.19 

6.81 

6.94 

6.69 

Sun. 

6.00 

6.26 

8 

Hoi. 

6.38 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.12 

7.12 

Sun. 

6.94 

6.62 

6.12 

6.00 

6.25 

4 

6.60 

6.44 

6.88 

6.88 

7.06 

7.12 

6.81 

6.94 

Sun. 

6.12 

6.00 

Sun. 

5 

6.50 

6.44 

6.88 

6.88 

7.06 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.94 

6.56 

6.19 

6.00 

6.25 

6 

6.44 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.88 

7.12 

7.12 

6.88 

6.94 

6.56 

6.25 

Sun. 

6.26 

7 

6.50 

6.50 

6.88 

6.88 

7.19 

7.12 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.56 

6.25 

6.00 

6.25 

8 

6.50 

6.62 

6.69 

Hoi. 

Sun. 

7.12 

6.88 

6.94 

6.56 

6.19 

6.00 

6.25 

9 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.69 

Hoi. 

7.19 

7.12 

6.88 

7.00 

6.56 

Sun. 

6.00 

6.81 

10 

6.50 

6.75 

6.69 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.12 

Sun. 

7.06 

6.56 

6.19 

«.06 

6.81 

11 

6.44 

6.69 

6.75 

Hoi. 

7.12 

7.12 

6.88 

7.06 

Sun. 

6.12 

6.00 

Sun. 

12 

6.44 

6.75 

6.75 

6.88 

7.12 

Sun. 

6.88 

7.00 

6.56 

6.19 

6.00 

6.81 

13 

6.44 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.88 

7.12 

7.12 

6.94 

-6.9i 

6.56 

6.19 

Sun. 

6.81 

14 

6.44 

6.75 

6.69 

6.88 

7.12 

7.12 

6.94 

Sun. 

6.50 

6.19 

6.00 

6.81 

15 

6.44 

6.69 

6.69 

6.94 

Sun. 

7.12 

6.94 

6.88 

6.44 

6.19 

6.06 

6.31 

16 

Sun. 

6.69 

6.69 

6.94 

7.12 

7.12 

6.94 

6.81 

6.44 

Sun. 

6.06 

6.26 

17 

6.44 

6.69 

6.69 

Sun. 

7.06 

7.12 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.44 

6.19 

6.06 

6.26 

18 

6.38 

6.69 

6.69 

7.00 

7.06 

7.06 

6.88 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.06 

Sun. 

19 

6.38 

6.69 

6.69 

7.00 

7.12 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.76 

6.38 

6.19 

6.12 

6.19 

20 

6.38 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.25 

7.12 

6.94 

6.88 

6.69 

6.38 

6.12 

Sun. 

6.19 

21 

6.88 

6.69 

6.69 

7.31 

7.12 

6.88 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.31 

6.12 

6.12 

6.19 

22 

6.38 

6.69 

6.69 

7.81 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.81 

6.62 

6.38 

6.12 

6.12 

6.19 

23 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.69 

7.31 

7.12 

6.88 

6.81 

6.62 

6.31 

Sun. 

6.19 

6.19 

24 

6.38 

6.88 

6.62 

Sun. 

7.25 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.81 

6.12 

6.19 

Hoi. 

25 

6.38 

6.88 

6.62 

7.25 

7.25 

6.88 

6.81 

6.62 

Sun. 

6.12 

6.19 

Sun. 

26 

6.44 

6.94 

6.62 

7.25 

7.25 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.62 

6.25 

6.12 

6.19 

Hoi. 

27 

6.44 

Sun. 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.25 

6.88 

6.88 

6.69 

6.25 

6.12 

Sun. 

6.19 

28 

6.44 

6.88 

6.62 

7.12 

Hoi. 

6.88 

6.94 

Sun. 

6.25 

6.12 

6.31 

6.19 

29 

6.44 

6.75 

7.19 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.94 

6.69 

6.25 

6.12 

6.31 

6.19 

80 

Sun. 

6.75 

7.19 

Hoi. 

6.88 

Hoi. 

6.62 

6.25 

Sun. 

6.31 

6.19 

81 

6.44 

6.88 

7.25 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.06 

Hoi. 

1899. 

1 

Sun. 

6.50 

6.75 

Hoi. 

6.75 

6.81 

6.62 

6.75 

6.94 

Sun. 

8.00 

8.69 

2 

Hoi. 

6.66 

6.81 

Sun. 

6.76 

6.81 

Sim. 

6.75 

6.94 

7.94 

8.00 

8.81 

8 

6.19 

6.56 

6.81 

Hoi. 

6.69 

Hoi. 

6.69 

6.75 

Sun. 

7.94 

8.06 

Sun. 

•   4 

6.19 

6.56 

6.88 

6.76 

6.69 

Sun. 

6.69 

6.75 

6.94 

7.81 

8.12 

8.69 

5 

6.19 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.76 

6.75 

6.81 

6.69 

Hoi. 

6.94 

7.94 

Sun. 

8.69 

6 

6.19 

6.56 

6.94 

6.76 

6.81 

6.81 

6.69 

Sun. 

7.00 

7.94 

8.25 

8.56 

7 

6.19 

6.62 

6.94 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.69 

Hoi. 

7.06 

7.81 

8.31 

8.62 

8 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.94 

6.76 

6.81 

6.88 

6.69 

6.81 

7.12 

Sun. 

8.44 

8.69 

9 

6.25 

6.56 

6.88 

Sim. 

6.81 

6.88 

Sun. 

6.88 

7.06 

8.00 

8.44 

8.56 

10 

6.81 

6.69 

6.88 

6.76 

6.81 

6.81 

6.69 

6.88 

Sun. 

7.94 

8.88 

Sun. 
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Date. 

1 

t 

1 

t 

•  < 

i" 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1894. 

n 

6.31 

6.69 

6.81 

6.76 

6.81 

Sun. 

6.69 

6.94 

7.12 

7.81 

8.12 

8.62 

12 

6.31 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.76 

6.81 

6.81 

6.62 

7.19 

7.06 

7.88 

Sun. 

8.62 

13 

6.31 

6.88 

6.81 

6.75 

6.81 

6.81 

6.62 

Sun. 

7.06 

7.75 

8.19 

8.09 

14 

6.31 

6.88 

6.75 

6.69 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.62 

7.12 

7.12 

7.81 

8.06 

8.69 

15 

Sun. 

6.88 

6.75 

6.69 

6.75 

6.81 

6.62 

7.00 

7.12 

Sun. 

8.19 

8.75 

16 

6.25 

6.88 

6.76 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.81 

Sun. 

6.94 

7.06 

7.81 

8.19 

8.75 

17 

6.25 

6.88 

6.75 

6.75 

6.76 

6.81 

6.62 

6.81 

Sun. 

7.76 

8.19 

Sun. 

18 

6.25 

6.81 

6.75 

6.76 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.69 

6.88 

7.06 

7.88 

8.25 

8.69 

19 

6.19 

Sun. 

Sun. 

6.76 

6.76 

6.81 

6.69 

6.88 

7.06 

8.00 

Sun. 

8.56 

20 

6.19 

6.81 

6.75 

6.75 

Hoi: 

6.81 

6.75 

Sun. 

7.19 

7.94 

8.25 

8.60 

21 

6.44 

6.75 

6.69 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.76 

6.75 

6.88 

7.19 

7.94 

8.25 

8.62 

22 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.68 

6.75 

Hoi. 

6.69 

6.75 

7.12 

7.25 

Sun. 

8.25 

8.62 

23 

6.50 

6.75 

6.69 

Sun. 

6.76 

6.69 

Sun. 

7.00 

7.38 

8.00 

8.25 

Hoi. 

24 

6.50 

6.69 

6.69 

6.76 

6.75 

6.69 

6.75 

7.12 

Sun. 

7.94 

8.44 

Sun. 

25 

6.60 

6.69 

6.69 

6.75 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.78 

7.06 

7.88 

7.94 

8.50 

Hoi. 

26 

6.62 

Sun. 

Son. 

6.75 

Hoi. 

6.62 

6.75 

7.12 

7.44 

7.88 

Sun. 

27 

6.62 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

Ho). 

6.62 

6.75 

Sun. 

7.60 

7.94 

8.56 

**8.'8i 

28 

6,62 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.62 

6.75 

7.12 

7.88 

8.00 

8.G2 

8.88 

29 

Sun. 

6.81 

6.75 

6.76 

6.62 

6.75 

7.12 

7.60 

Sun. 

8.56 

9.00 

30 

6.62 

6.75 

Sun. 

6.75 

6.62 

Sun. 

7.06 

7.75 

8.06 

8.62 

Hoi. 

31 

6.56 



Hoi. 

6.81 

6.76 

6.94 

8.0. 

Sun. 

5.  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  depression  in  prices  of  agricnltnral  products  daring  the  few  years  previotis 
to  1898  has  been  no  doubt  responsible  for  most  of  the  opposition  to  speculation  in 
'"futures."  The  several  interests  connected  with  the  raising  and  marketing  of 
these  products  feel  that  '*  something  is  wrong,"  and  in  search  for  the  cause  of  the 
evil  naturally  turn  against  speculation  as  the  most  prominent  factor  in  modem 
business  life.  That  the  condemnation  of  speculation  is  the  result  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  bitter  feeling  rather  than  intelligent  research  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  frequently  made  on  conflicting  grounds,  according  to  the  interests 
involved. 

Thus,  to  quote  Dr.  Emery  again;  "  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  a  large  and 
representative  meeting  of  Western  American  farmers  passed  a  resolution  against 
options  on  the  score  that  they  tended  to  unfairly  reduce  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
it  was  just  three  weeks  after  that  I^eeting  that  a  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Millers,  attended  by  some  500  members,  was  held  in  Minne- 
apolis, and  passed  a  resolution  condemning  options  on  the  ground  that  they 
unfairly  raised  the  price  of  wheat."  * 

At  the  recent  Chicago  conference  on  trusts  Mr.  S.  H.  Greeley,  of  the  National 
Grain  Growers'  Association,  accused  the  railroads  and  elevator  owners  who  d^ 
in  ''futures"  of  unfair  methods  in  dealing  with  grain.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
charges  them  with  depressing  prices  x)aid  to  producers  by  means  of  agreement  not 
to  bid  in  the  same  territory;*  on  tne  other,  he  admits,  by  citing  Jud^e  Tuley, 
*'that  the  warehouseman  gets  the  grain"  over  the  heads  of  other  gram  dealers 
'*  because  he  pays  more  for  it  than  other  bidders,"  an  argument  which  is  dis- 
missed by  the  eminent  judge  with  the  simple  statement  that  "  no  monopoly  in 
grain  dealing  can  oi)erate  in  the  long  run  to  the  interest  of  the  producer,"  and 
that  "  there  is  no  truer  maxim  in  economics  than  that '  competition  is  the  life  of 
trade.'**  Mr.  Greeley  voices  in  his  x>aper  the  grievances  of  the  small  grain  dealer 
who  is  unable  to  i>ay  as  much  to  the  producer  (farmer)  as  the  large  warehouses 
pa^,  since  the  latter,  being  in  league  with  the  railroads,  can  afford  to  i)ay  a  higher 
price  to  the  farmer  and  yet  make  a  profit. 

It  is  true  that  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  of  small  dealers  are  therebv 
driven  out  of  business;  but  this  is  due  to  the  superior  facilities  of  large  capital, 
just  as  in  anv  other  industry,  and  not  to  speculation  in  futures. 

It  is  true  that  the  monopoly,  once  established,  may  **  in  the  long  run"  result 
in  injury  •*  to  the  interest  of  the  producer,"  to  quote  Judge  Tuley.  But  again, 
that  will  be  due  rather  to  the  power  of  monopoly  than  to  speculation. 

1  Quoted  from  Bradstreefn,  August  12, 1896,  p.  542. 

s  Official  Report  o/  the  Conference,  published  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  p.  203. 

»Loc.cit,p.205. 
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As  we  have  attempted  to  show,  it  is  a  mistake  to  represent  specnlation  in  futures 
as  an  organized  attempt  to  suppress  prices  to  producers.  r 

First.  Because  every  snort  seller  must  become  a  buyer  before  he  carries  out  his 
contract. 

Second.  Because,  as  far  as  spot  prices  are  concerned,  the  short  seller  appears  as 
a  buyer  and  not  as  a  seller,  and  therefore,  against  his  own  will,  is  instrumental  in 
raising  prices. 

Third.  Because,  as  far  as  **  future  "  pncee  are  concerned,  the  *'  bull "  in  specu- 
lative buying  counteracts  the  effects  of  sjpeculative  selling  of  the  '*  bear." 

Fourth.  Because  the  ''  bull "  in  his  realizing  operations  when  depressing  prices, 
is  counteracted  by  the  opposite  effect  of  the  *  *  covering  "  movements  of  the  •  'Dear," 
the  two  sides  thus  keeping  the  i^arket  price  about  where  it  would  be  kept  in  the 
long  run  if  instead  of  '*  bulls  "  and  *'  bears  "  there  would  be  ordinary  legitimate 
buyers  and  sellers. 

Fifth.  Because,  as  has  been  shown,  future  sales  are  not  made  at  a  uniformly 
lower  price  than  the  corresponding  spot  price,  but  on  the  contrary  are  on  the 
average  a  little  above  spot  pncee  to  meet  the  cost  of  storage,  interest,  and  other 
charges. 

Sijrth.  Because,  as  has  been  shown,  neither  the  ''bears"  nor  the  "  bulls"  are 
uniformly  on  the  winning  side,  but  are  about  equally  losers  and  winners,  thus 
proving  that  one  is  about  as  important  and  influential  a  factor  in  the  market  as 
the  other. 

Seventh.  Because  evidence  believed  to  be  conclusive  has  been  presented  showing 
that,  under  speculation,  prices  prevailing  at  the  time  when  producers  dispose  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  products  are  sp-eater  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the 
year  than  they  were  before  the  advent  of  modem  speculation. 

6.  FURTHER  ANALYSIS  OF  WHEAT  PRICES  AND  SPECULATION. 

A  further  comparison  of  prices  may  be  made  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 
We  may  first  compare  prices  at  different  times  at  the  same  place,  as  for  example, 

S resent  (spot)  and  future  prices  at  Chicago;  we  may,  secondly,  compare  prices  at 
ifferent  places  such  as  Chicago  and  Liverpool.  The  purpose  is  to  show  that  such 
differences  in  time  prices  are  not  caused  by  speculation,  but  can  be  adequately 
accounted  for  by  the  natural  condition  of  supply  and  demand;  and  that  differ- 
ences in  place  prices  can  be  explained  just  as  adequately  by  the  expenses  of  dis- 
tribution. By  time  prices  are  of  course  meant  prices  based  on  difference  in  time 
at  a  given  place;  ana  by  place  prices,  prices  based  on  difference  in  places  at  the 
same  time. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  (1)  of  average  monthly  spot  and  future  prices  of 
wheat  at  Chicago,  and  (2)  of  spot  prices  at  Liverpool  and  Chicajiro  are  based  en 
Tables  6  and  7.  pages  Ido  and  199,  respectively.  In  these  comparisons  of  spot  and 
future  prices  of  wheat  at  Chicago  (Table  6),  the  flay  price  of  July.nitures 
(column  2)  is  compared  with  July  spot  prices  (column  8),  the  July  price  of  Octo- 
ber futures  (column  4)  with  October  spot  pnces  (column  5) ,  and  the  October 
price  of  December  futures  (column  6)  with  December  spot  prices  (column  7). 
During  these  fifteen  years  (Table  6)  twelve  of  them  show  that  the  May  prices  for 
July  futures  (column  2)  were  higher  than  the  spot  prices  of  wheat  in  July  (col- 
umn 8) ,  and  in  but  three  ^ears  were  the  spot  prices  realized  higher  than  the  future 
prices.  In  other  words,  in  four  cases  out  of  five  the  speculative  price  proved  to 
be  higher  than  the  cash  price  of  the  wheat  at  the  expiration  of  the  July-October 
contract.  This  is  naturally  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  May  price  of  «pot 
wheat  is  relatively  higher  owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  in  the  last  month  or 
two  before  harvest,  and  to  the  tendency  or  future  contracts  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  that  scarcity  price  of  spot  wheat.  By  the  time  the  May  bids  for  July 
wheat  mature  the  conditions  of  the  new  harvest  are  ascertained  and  Ihe  new 
wheat  supply  being  immediately  marketed  depresses  the  price  to  the  point 
expressed  in  the  quotations  for  July  spots.  May  spots  are  determined  by  condi- 
tions of  relative  scarcity  of  supply,  but  July  spots  are  determined  under  condi- 
tions of  relative  abundance  of  supply;  the  Julv  futures,  being  made  under  the 
former  set  of  conditions,  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  May  spot  quotations  than 
to  the  July  spot  quotations,  as  a  comparison  of  column  2  with  1  and  8  will  show. 
In  the  comparison  of  the  July  bios  for  October  futures  (column  4)  with  the 
October  spot  prices  (column  5)  the  spot  prices  realized  (5)  were  lower  than  the 
future  bids  (4;  in  nine  out  of  fifteen  cases,  and  higher  in  six  out  of  fifteen  cases. 
Here,  as  in  the  comparison  of  October  bids  for  December  futures  (6)  with 
December  spot  prices  (7) .  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand  are  reversed;  by 
reason  of  the  marketing  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop  within  the  months  between  har- 
vest and  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  the  supply  is  relatively  abundant  as  com- 
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X>ared  with  the  demand  during  the  same  period.  This  system  of  early  marketing 
^accoonts  for  the  fact  that  in  thd  majority  of  cases  tha  spot  prices  realized  on 
future  bids  are  lower  than  the  speculative  bids.  Such  are  the  conditions  which 
seem  to  explain  sufficiently  the  relation  between  speculative  bids  and  spot  prices 
in  the  same  market,  showing  why  the  cash-  prices  realized  tend  as  a  rule  to  fall 
below  the  speculative  bids,  whether  we  compare  Chicago  prices  (spot  and  future) 
or  Liverpool  prices. 

The  case  is  not  materially  different  in  different  markets  (Table  7).  The  spot 
price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  and  Liverpool,  when  compared,  show  for  the  corre- 
8i)onding  5  years,  188&-1889,  taken  for  illustration,  that  the  difference  in  priceis 
averages  for  these  years  20.88  cents  ]^r  bushel.  This  is  the  avera^  difference 
between  the  cash  value  of  wheat  at  Cmcago  and  Liverx)Ool.  Now,  it  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  average  rates  for  transporting  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liver- 
X)ool  in  these  very  five  years  was  21.06  cents,  a  difference  or  margin  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  bushel  (twenty-three  one-hundredths  of  a  cent).  For  1808- 
1897  the  difference  in  spot  prices  between  Liverpool  and  Chicago  was  18.59  cents 
per  bushel  and  the  published  rate  of  transportation  averaged  19.68,  though  actu- 
ally lower. 

The  difference  in  speculative  prices  or  future  bids  at  different  places  must  nec- 
essarily conform  to  tne  same  general  rule,  that  the  difference  between  prices  for 
the  same  article  in  two  markets  tends  to  e^ual  the  cost  of  transportation  between 
them.  Extreme  competition  among  earners  may  reduce  the  difference  to  less 
than  the  published  cost  of  transiwrtation,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
1898-1897.  Another  cause  of  difference  may  occur,  namely,  that  of  the  formation 
of  a  '*  comer  '*  in  future  deliveries.  This  would  of  course  cause  future  prices  to 
rise  because  of  the  fear  of  inability  tp  fill  contracts  or  to  meet  demands  for  the 
commodity.  Chicago  is  the  supply  end  of  the  wheat  trade,  just  as  Liverpool  is 
the  demand  end.  Any  anxiety  aftecting  the  trade  in  general  would  naturally 
show  itself  more  emphatically  at  the  point  of  final  destination  than  at  the  primary 
market.  Hence  the  speculative  or  future  price  bid  at  Liverpool  should  be  corre- 
spondingly higher  than  the  constant  cost  of  transportation  plus  the  Chicago  future 
price,  m  other  words,  the  difference  between  tne  future  price  at  Liverpool  and 
at  Chicago  may  be  slightly  more  than  the  cost  of  transportation  by  reason  of  the 
fear  of  a  scarcity  or  " comer"  that  may  arise  to  restrict  the  regular  flow  of  the 
supply  to  the  consumer  abroad.  This  cufference  is  a  risk  element,  which  specula- 
tion charges  to  the  consumer.  The  modem  system  of  transportation  can  easily 
foretell  what  it  will  cost  to  get  wheat  to  Liverpool  from  Chicago  8  months  hence, 
but  nobody  can  tell  what  a  tmshel  of  wheat  will  be  valued  at  By  that  time.  The 
speculator  tries  to  approximate  it  under  the  law  of  chances  or  probability,  and 
his  competitors  keep  mm  from  charging  too  much  for  "his  foresight. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is  substantially  this,  that  the  speculative  sys- 
tem has  to  consider  two  kinds  of  values  in  the  commodities  it  deals  with,  namely, 
place  values  and  time  values.  Place  values  vary  by  the  difference,  for  example, 
between  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  one  place  (Chicago)  and  another  (Liv- 
erpool), or  of  a  pound  of  cotton  at  one  place  (New  Orleans)  and  another  place 
(Liverpool).  By  time  value  is  meant  the  difference  between  the  value  of  a  com- 
modity (as  cotton  or  wheat)  at  one  time  (July)  and  at  another  time  (October). 
The  difference  in  place  value  in  the  long  run,  where  surplus  capital  is  plentiful, 
tends  to  conform  to  the  cost  of  carriage  oetween  the  two  places,  cost  or  carriage 
including  all  elements  of  expense  for  distribution.  Time  values,  on  the  other 
hand,  differ  according  to  the  de^ee  of  correctness  of  the  ju^^ent  of  the  specu- 
lative dealer  whose  business  it  is  to  foretell  the  factors  and  conditions  that  are 
likely  to  influence  the  course  of  future  prices  and  give  to  each  of  these  elements 
its  proper  weight  in  the  formation  of  future  prices.  Inevitably  the  few  of  best 
foresight  into  future  conditions  are  going  to  make  the  most  money.  Their  for- 
tune lies  in  foreseeing  in  advance  of  others  the  x>oint  at  which  price-making  fac- 
tors are  going  to  find  their  focus^    As  President  Hadley*has  saia: 

'*The  speculator  of  to-day  makes  his  money  chiefly  by  taking  advantage  of 
differences  of  price  between  different  times  rather  than  between  different  mar- 
kets. It  is  not  so  much  the  difference  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  and  in 
Liverpool  which  furnishes  the  source  of  his  profits  as  the  difference  between  its 
price  m  Chicago  this  month  and  next  month.  If  the  speculator  foresees  a  rise  he 
Duys  wheat  to-day  with  the  hope  of  selling  at  an  advance.  If  he  foresees  a  fall 
he  contracts  to  make  future  deliveries  at  to-day's  prices  in  the  hope  that  he  can 
secure  the  means  of  fillinsf  those  contracts  at  rates  low  enough  to  leave  him  a 
profit.  This  is  the  type  of  transaction  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  business  on 
all  the  leading  exchanges  of  the  world."* 

iHadley'9  Eo(mamtcB,Ch.  !▼..  |118. 
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1.  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LIVE  STOCK  IN  FARMING. 

Live  stock  still  ranks  as  the  second  important  form  of  farm  capital  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  valuation  of  farms  and  farm  property  the  census  of  1890 
gives  farm  valuations  in  four  main  classes,  as  follows: 

VcUtuition  of  farm  property  and  products. 


Kinds  of  farm  property. 


Land,  fences,  and  buildings 

Live  stock  on  hand  June  1 

Implements  and  machinery 

Total  fkrm  valuation 

Estimated  value  of  products  (1889) 


Value  of  each 
kind. 


118,279,262,649 

2,206,767,678 

494,247,467 


16,962,267,689 
2,460,107,454 


Percent- 
age. 


78.1 
19 
2.9 


100 


This  comparison  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  live  stock  in  farming;  it 
also  shows  that  the  live-stock  interests  were  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  entire 
product  of  the  4,500,000  farms  of  the  year  of  this  census. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  several  kinds  of  live  stock  is  further  shown  bv 
the  following  x)ercentages  in  each  class:  For  every  $100  invested  in  farm  ani- 
mals, taking  the  years  1890  to  1896  for  an  average,  37.4  per  cent  was  invested  in 
horses,  6.9  per  cent  in  mules,  16.2  per  cent  in  milch  cows,  24.3  per  cent  in  other 
cattle,  4.4  per  cent  in  sheep,  and  10.8  per  cent  in  swine.  It  thus  ajmears  that 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  farm  animals  is'  in  horses  and  catue  and  but 
one-fifth  in  mules,  sheep,  and  swine. 

166a— 01 15  226 
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In  the  development  of  the  United  States  live  stock  has  always  been  the  pio- 
neer's favorite  form  of  farm  prodnct.  It  conld  be  produced  at  greater  distance 
from  market  than  any  other  prodnct.  No  other  prodnct  conld  walk  to  market, 
and  no  other  important  prodnct  required  so  little  outlay  of  capital  and  labor  per 
unit  of  product  as  live  stock.  But  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  nopulation  and  of 
accumulations  of  capital  in  any  stock- jn*owing  section  increased  tne  value  of  land 
there  for  tillage  purposes  beyond  nonunal  rent  paid  for  pasturage,  stock-growing 
interests  mov^  farther  out  to  unoccupied  lands  for  cheaper  pasturage.  Mow  far 
in  advance  of  tillage  the  pastoral  interests  kept  was  determined  largely  by  the 
cost  of  getting  stock  to  market.  The  distribution  of  this  form  of  surplus  i^roduct 
was  simple,  direct*  and  unchanged  in  form.  This  was  the  feature  of  distribution 
in  the  first  stage  of  its  development. 

The  second  stage  of  distribution  begins  when  the  pasture  lands  are  broken  up 
into  farms.  Then  the  new  farm  economy  begins,  in  which  live  stock  performs  an 
entirely  different  function  in  the  rural  community.  To  understand  the  commer- 
ciaJ  position  of  the  live-stock  interests  to-day  we  have  to  distin^ish  between  these 
two  stages  of  production— the  x>as  oral  stage  and  the  domestic  stage,  or  the  one 
in  which  cattle  simplv  contribute  b^  natural  increase  to  the  nation*s  food  supply, 
and  the  other  in  which  this  natural  increase  is  a  subordinate  feature  in  farm  pro- 
duction. Here  live  stock ,  as  a  part  of  the  farm  organization ,  ceases  to  be  the  direct 
product  and  becomes  an  agent  in  the  production  of  animal  products.  This  change 
has  transformed  farm  economy  from  the  pastoral  to  the  industrial  order  of  pro- 
duction. More  and  more  the  American  farm  tends  to  this  standard  in  which  live 
stock  approaches  the  rdle  of  machinery  in  farm  equipment.  Of  course  it  is  easy 
to  see  tnat  such  a  change  alters  radictilly  the  relation  of  the  farm  to  the  market. 

In  this  report  5  classes  of  farm  animals  are  considered— horses  and  mules,  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  sheep.  The  estimated  value  in  the  United  States  of  these  classes  is 
given  approzimateiy  as  $2,000,000,000.^ 

Value  of  farm  animals  by  daaaea. 

Horses $511,000,000 

Mules 96,000,000 

Milch  cows. 474,000,000 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 688,000,000 

Sheep 108,000.000 

Swine 170,000,000 

Total 1,097,000,000 

Of  these  classes,  the  first  3  may  be  said  to  find  their  best  market  on  the  farm. 
The  last  2  are  much  more  generally  produced  for  commeroial  purposes.  Hence 
the  distribution  of  horses,  mules,  ana  milch  cows  is  largely  a  movement  from  one 
rural  section  to  another,  while  the  distribution  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is 
more  generally  from  the  farm  to  the  slaughtering  centers  of  the  countr^r. 

In  the  United  States  these  slaughtering  centers  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Most  of  them  lie  within  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  pasturage  and  com 
famish  the  largest  surplus  of  feeding  and  fattening  supplies.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics  estinlates  that  at  the  15  chief  pacldng  centers  of  the  country 
22,000,000  hogs  were  slaughtered  in  the  year  1898-99.  For  1898  the  (Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  puts  the  aggregate  of  eastern  and  western  slaughterings 
at  almost  80,000,000,  as  against  21,538,000  five  years  before.  It  is  further  esti- 
mated that  the  total  number  slaughtered  at  other  centers  and  on  farms  would 
bring  the  number  up  to  40,000,000  head.  If,  then,  it  required  20  bushels  of  com 
to  fatten  each  hog,  the  total  home  consumption  of  com  for  this  purpose  would  equal 
800,000,000  bushels,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  com  crop  of  the  country.^ 

2.  THE  ECONOMIC  FUNCTIONS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

Of  course^  the  original  function  of  live  stock  in  agriculture  is  to  supply  the 
fanner  with  labor  power  and  to  furnish  a  means  of  subsistence  to  the  farm 
household.  The  indirect  functions  of  live  stock  are  to  supply  manurial  means  of 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  afford  the  farm  a  source  of  supply  oi 
cash  capital.  The  excess  of  this  supply  of  labor  power  and  of  subsistence  seeks  a 
market  in  the  forms  of  draft  animals,  meat,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Accord- 
ing as  any  one  of  these  products  dominates  the  farm  economy  the  commercial 

1  Provision  Trade  of  the  United  Statefl.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  February,  1900,  p.  228S. 
«  Provision  Trade  of  the  United  States,  p,  2279. 
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podtimi  of  the  farmer  will  vary  from  time  to  time.  Hence,  to  realize  the  relation 
of  the  live-stock  trade  to  agricnltnre  we  must  distingnish  between  the  different 
economic  functions  that  live  stock  performs  in  the  American  s^rstem  of  farming, 
for  the  market  of  this  species  of  farm  product  constantly  requires  the  farmer  to 
change  from  one  to  the  other  use  of  live  stock.  The  failure  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  such  adjustment  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  the  market  has  no  doubt 
frequently  brought  bankruptcy  to  large  sections  of  rural  industry.  Frequently 
the  system  of  distribution  has  been  blamed  for  the  failure  when  the  fault  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  had  the  wrong  thing  to  sell,  or  had  the  riffht  thing  in  the 
wrong  form,  or  had  it  in  too  great  proportion  compared  with  the  Kind  of  product 
his  market  wanted. 

The  farm  animal  is  a  competitor  with  the  foreign  consumer  of  our  surplus 
cereals,  especially  in  the  case  of  com.  This  relation  of  live  stock  to  cereal  values 
is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  repNort  on  the  provision  trade  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

On  this  subject  it  says: 

*'  The  greater  part  of  the  United  States  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  production 
of  com.  The  consumption  of  com  by  human  beings,  however,  forms  out  a  small 
percentage  of  the  whole  product;  and  if  production  were  stopped  at  the  limit  set 
by  the  human  demand  for  the  article  at  home  it  would  be  greatly  restricted  and 
much  arable  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Where  the  direct  demand 
for  com  ceases,  however,  that  for  meat  commences,  and  the  raising  of  live  stock 
permits  a  conversion  of  com  into  beef  and  pork.  There  is  also  another  factor  in 
the  situation,  a  factor  intimately  associated  with  the  problem  of  tranroortation. 
CatUe  and  hogs  not  onl^r  convert,  but  also  condense  com.  They  enable  it  to  be 
profitably  raised  in  regions  too  far  removed  from  the  markets  of  the  countrv  to 
be  transported  in  that  form.  By  condensing  the  com  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixtn  of 
its  bulk  and  weight,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  in  something  like  a 
similar  proportion,  the  i)088ibilty  is  secured  of  raismg  corn  in  regions  situated 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  market  at  which  the  com  products  or,  what  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  the  i>ork  and  beef  are  consumed. 

*"llie  intimate  connection  between  live  stock  and  com  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  the  full  import  of  the  meat  trade.  There 
is  no  real  propriety  in  counting  both  com  and  swine  as  agricultural  products, 
and  it  is  statistically  inadmissible  to  add  the  value  of  swine  to  the  value  of  the 
com  crop  in  calculating  the  total  amount  of  the  agricultural  product.    Beef  and 

Sork  are  merely  a  finished  product  of  which  com  is  the  raw  material,  just  as 
our  is  a  finished  product  of  which  wheat  is  the  raw  material.  Pork  or  beef  and 
com  are  not  separate  products  of  the  soil,  but  are  the  same  product,  the  meat 
being  in  the  more  finished  or  advanced  stage  of  production. 

*'  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  meat  is  notmerely  an  alternative  product 
into  which  com  may  or  may  not  be  put,  but,  under  existing  conditions,  it  is  a 
product  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prodace  in  large  quantities  if  our 
agriculture  is  to  thrive.  In  view  of  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  in  Euroi>e  against 
com,  a  prejudice  which  only  gives  way  under  the  pressure  of  a  wheat-crop  fail- 
ure, the  exportations  of  a  large  portion  of  our  com  crop  can  not  be  confidently 
anticipated,  and  the  residue  must  go  to  the  production  of  meat."  (Summary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance,  February,  1900,  p.  2279.) 

8.   ABEAS  OP  PRODUCTION  OF  FARM  ANIMALS. 

The  areas  of  live-stock  production  may  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  these  8  or  4 
classes  of  live-stock  products.  The  great  areas  of  supply  of  horses  and  mules — 
power  animals — ^are  the  States  in  which  pasturage  is  found  in  superior  quality 
and  abundant  quantity  and  where  other  kinds  of  animal  food  (cereals)  are  rela- 
tively inexpensive  ana  therefore  unimportant  in  the  cost  of  production.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  more  mountainous  States  of  the  South,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  of  the  great  cereal  States  of  the  interior  both  east  and  west  of  that  river. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  horses  of  the  country  are  found  in  16  Southern  and  Central 
States.  The  largest  of  these  are  Texas,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  having  each  about 
1,000,000  head  of  horses.  The  productive  area  of  mules  is  confined  somewhat 
more  to  the  Southern  States  and  the  less  developed  agricultural  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  Texas,  Missouri,  G^rgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  as  fore- 
most sources  of  supply.  The  meat-producing  animals  are  mainly  hogs,  beef 
cattle,  calves,  and  sheep.  Oregon  horses  have  even  been  slaughtered  for  the 
foreign  meat  supply  as  a  regular  business.  Calves  are  largely  a  by-product  of 
dairy-farming  sections,  lying  nearer  to  city  markets.  But  hogs  are  produced 
most  econonucally  in  the  corn-growing  States.    Seventeen  States  have  from  one 
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to  three  and  a  half  millions  each,  and  together  contain  80  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  swine  in  the  United  States.^  The  largest  prodacers  of  hogs  are,  in 
their  order,  Iowa,  Missonri,  Texas,  Ohio,  Qeorgia,  and  Illinois,  each  of  which  has 
over  2,000,000  head. 

With  cattle  of  various  kinds  the  sources  of  supply  are  widely  distributed. 
Milch  cows  are,  of  course,  found  in  districts  in  which  dairying  is  a  leading  feature 
of  farming.  Of  the  16,000,000  head  in  the  United  States,  only  New  York,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa  have  each  over  1 ,000,000  head.  Of  other  cattle  the  country  has  28,000,000 
head,  with  6  States  wMch  hav.e  over  1,000,000  head  each.  In  the  order  of  their 
numerical  importance  they  are  Texas,  with  4^600,000;  Iowa  and  Kansas,  with  over 
2,000,000  each,  and  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska,  with  between  1,090,000  and 
2,000,000  head  each. 

The  distribution  of  sheep  has  .for  many  years  tended  westward  in  advance  of 
tillage.  When  pasturage  gave  way  to  tillage  on  the  frontier,  the  shepherd  moved 
his  flocks  still  farther  westward,  and  when  the  ranges  narrowed  into  the  valleys 
the  shepherd  and  the  cowboy  competed  for  the  field.  The  cattle  industry  for  tne 
year  1898,  as  reviewed  by  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  shovra  that  the  two  com- 
X)etitor8  are  dividing  out  the  country  between  them.* 

The  sheep  indus^  is  tending  northwestward  and  appears  to  be  centering  in 
the  mountam  States.  The  cattle  industry  is  moving  southwestward  for  the  longer 
pasture  season  and  for  the  surplus  com. 

4.  THE  FOUR  MAIN  LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

The  fourgreat  receiving  centers  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  are  Chica^p 
St.  Louis,  £msas  City,  and  Omaha.  The  prominence  of  these  cities  as  markets  is 
due  to  their  location  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  productive  areas  and  the  incom- 
parable facilities  for  reaching  out  on  the  one  hand  into  the  producing  sections 
and  of  distributing  their  products  on  the  other  hand  to  the  consuming  centers 
of  nieat  products.  With  the  exception  of  Chicago,  which  is  gradually  yielding 
its  primacy  to  the  more  western  markets,  these  great  packing  centers  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  stock-raising  and  stock-feeding  States.  Tne  decentralization 
of  Chicago  is  inevitable.  The  primary  markets  for  beef  cattle,  hogs«  and  sheep 
for  slaughter  are  bound  to  follow;  tne  movement  of  live-stock  production,  for 
slaughtering  purixwes,  yields  to  the  trend  of  corn  production.  Nothing  but  a  low 
freight  rate  from  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  Chicago  and  the  jwrsistent  tender  cy 
of  the  States  nearest  to  Chicago  to  convert  their  com  into  animals  for  slaughter 
can  prevent  the  gradual  decline  of  Chicago  as  a  meat-packing  center.  The 
apparent  recovery  of  more  recent  ^ears  is  a  compliment  to  the  enterprise  of  Chicago 
as  a  consuming  center,  but  the  rising  importance  of  the  newer  centers  can  not  but 
give  them  the  ascendancy  as  markets  for  surplus  live  stock  very  much  as  Minne- 
apolis gradually  wrested  from  Chicago  the  supremacy  in  wheat. 

These  three  gateways  between  the  producer  of  live  stock  and  the  consumer  of 
provisions  manufactured  therefrom  occupied  a  geographical  position  of  great 
economical  strength.  The  value  of  this  adjustment  of  the  packing  indus€y  to 
the  sources  of  supply  of  live  stock  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness of  handling  this  sp^ies  of  farm  product.  In  the  last  16  years  a  nest  of  farms 
at  Omaha  has  been  converted  into  an  industrial  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  which 
ranks  third  in  the  list  of  packing  centers  of  the  world. 

At  Kansas  Citv  the  capacity  of  the  slaughtering  houses  is  almost  58,000  head  of 
stock  per  day.  Nearly  10,000  hands  are  employed  in  the  packing  industry  alone. 
The  receipts  of  live  stock  at  this  market  in  1899  were  valued  at  $121,000,000.  As 
many  as  21,000  cattle  were  received  in  a  day  and  74,000  head  in  a  week. 

The  live  stock  at  St.  Louis  is  somewhat  more  general  than  any  other  of  the  four 
great  markets.  St.  Louis  stands  first  as  a  market  for  horses  and  mules.  During 
1 899  the  receipts  reached  130 ,000  head.  The  standing  of  this  market  in  this  respect 
is  national,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  35  States  and  Territories  were 
represented  in  the  consignments  made  to  St.  Louis  markets  for  horses  and  mules 
alone.  The  position  of  the  St.  Louis  market  for  cattle  is  benefited  much  by  the 
attention  given  to  the  quality  of  the  product.  **  Breeders  throughout  the  State 
are  giving  much  more  attention  than  formerly  to  the  quality  of  the  cattle,  a  fact 
which  is  a  tribute  to  their  sense  and  business  shrewdness,  and  in  no  small  degree 
contributes  to  the  success  of  the  State  as  a  cattle  producer,  and  is  reflected  at  our 
market,  resulting  in  a  very  large  demand  for  Missouri  butcher  cattle  for  imme- 
diate use."  These  facts,  in  a  General  way,  show  the  x)osition  of  the  different 
markctH  in  the  leading  surplus  States.' 

1  Farm  Bulletin,  Departmeut  of  Agriculture,  1898,  p.  704. 

« Issue  of  January  12, 1«99. 

8  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  1899,  pp.  288-240. 
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RBCEIPTS  AT  POUR  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 


Receipts  of  live  stock  at  the  four  western  markets  for  the  i>ast  9  years  were  as 
follows: 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES. 


Year. 

Kansas 
City. 

Chicago. 

Omaha. 

St.  LouLs. 

1899 

2,017,484 
1,846.283 
1,921,962 
1,814.696 
1,689,652 
1,772,545 
1,746,828 
1,571,166 
1,347.487 

2,514,600 
2,480,847 
2,677,900 
2,738,818 
2,757,298 
3,135,312 
8,343.963 
8,769,872 
8,465,742 

837,668 
812,244 
810,949 
587,178 
586,108 
821,512 
862,456 
765,059 
610,002 

683,992 

lUgg.          .            ; 

683,707 

1897 

787,690 

1896                   

792,302 

1895 

783,526 

1894 

668,657 

1898 

766,485 

1892 

668,337 

1891 

680,856 

HOGS. 


1899 

2,959,078 
3,672,909 
3,350,796 
2,605,575 
2,457,697 
2,M7,077 
1,W8,373 
2,397,477 
2,599,109 

8,176,800 
8,817,114 
8,363,724 
7,659,472 
7,885,283 
7,483,228 
6.057,278 
7,714,435 
8,600,806 

2,216,482 
2,101,887 
1,610,981 
1,216,370 
1,186,726 
1,982,677 
1,406,451 
1,618,884 
1,687,887 

1,800,942 

1898 

1,728,317 

1897       

1,630,773 

1896 

1895 

1.618,090 
1,064,574 

1894 

1,146,925 

189J} : 

777  433 

1892 

847,703 

1891 

840,927 

SHEEP. 


1.H99 

953,441 
980,308 
1,131,236 
933,126 
864,713 
589,555 
569,517 
438,268 
386,760 

8,684,200 
8,589,489 
8,606,640 
8,590,655 
3,406,739 
3,099,725 
8,031,174 
•2,145,079 
2,163,537 

1.086,819 
1,085,186 
627,160 
868,005 
204,870 
243,946 
252,273 
188,588 
169,865 

406,984 

1898           

435,893 

1897 

604,081 

1896              

691,083 

1895 

464,858 

1894 

292,223 

1893 

860,041 

1892 

296,582 

1891 

847,678 

These  figures  indicate  the  growth  of  the  three  main  markets  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri,  along  the  latter  of  which  streams  the  newer  markets 
are  rapdly  developing. 

5.  CHANGES  IN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

According  to  one  authority,*  the  wool  carrier  is  driving  the  beef  out  of  Wyo- 
ming, out  of  Dakota,  and  to  a  large  extent  out  of  Montana,  while  barbed  wire  is 
rapidly  narrowing  individual  confines  and  making  the  range  a  fenced  country. 
Many  large  outfits  have  forsaken  the  field  entirely,  the  x)ast  season  witnessing 
the  clearing  up  of  a  large  number  of  >large  herds  whose  brands  will  pass  into 
history.  To  those  who  nave  been  wont  to  look  upon  the  range  country  as  the 
source  of  our  beef  supply,  the  present  condition  of  affairs  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  indicate  alarmingly  diminished  beef  stocks,  but  the  shortage  is  much 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  Northwestern  country  is  not  the  source.  It  is  a 
sort  of  reservoir  fed  from  the  great  springs  far  to  the  south,  and  its  supply  drawn 
toward  the  market  of  consumption  and  distribution  when  needed.  The  surplus 
supply  will  come  henceforth  n*om  Texas  atid  the  South.  The  river  has  changed 
its  course,  and  now  empties  into  the  com  lands  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  past  2  years  have  seen  an  enormous  infiux  into  those  States  of  South- 
em  cattle,  and  a  plentitude  of  beef  is  assured  for  years  to  come. 

A  comparison  of  the  sources  of  the  supply  of  cattle  from  the  several  States  at 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City  as  primary  markets  bears  out  the  view  that  the  live- 
stock industry  is  being  decentralized.  The  centers  of  the  live-stock  trade  have 
been  naturally  working  toward  the  field  of  most  active  operations,  and  the  con- 
test for  supremacy  Ues  betwixt  Omaha  and  Kansas  City.    With  the  Westward 


1  Stock  Raisers'  and  Shippers'  Han(ll>(>ok.  KaiiHaM  City,  1900,  p.  4. 
s(^cinnaU  Price  (..urreiit,  January  12, 1899. 
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movement  of  our  national  cattle  captal  konbs  the  breeder  as  well  as  the  feeder. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  the  industry  is  cradled  and 
nurtured,  while  the  Southwest  is  the  ^eat  propagator,  and  so  must  conditions 
be.  There  are  our  stocks  and  there  is  great  abundance.  That  our  markets 
received  less  cattle  the  past  year  than  in  1897  has  been  due  to  the  unfinished  con- 
dition of  much  of  the  young  stuff  taken  north,  but  another  year  will  see  supplies 
ample  for  all  requirements  and  drawn  to  a  very  sreat  extent  from  the  States 
already  mentioned.  Cattle  and  com  are  indissoluble.  If  we  have  com  we 
shall  nave  cattle,  and  even  should  our  com  fail  us  this  is  too  great  a  farming 
country  to  be  wholly  dependent  upon  a  single  product.  The  cotton  seed  of  the 
South,  the  roots  of  the  No]*th,  and  the  staple  farm  cereals  remain. 

The  main  territorial  sources  of  range  cattle  are  therefore  the  Northwest  and 
the  Southwest,  with  the  States  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi 
as  stall-fed  sources  of  supply. 

For  the  Northwestern  cattle  States  Omaha  is  the  most  accessible  market,  while 
Kansas  City  stands  as  the  ^teway  of  the  Southwestern  supply.  Each  oi  these 
markets  has  a  unique  location  wim  reference  to  producers  of  live  stock.  Omaha 
U  central  for  receiving  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  or  the  raw  material,  and  as  a  dis- 
tributing point  for  botn  the  product  of  this  industry  and  for  feeders  to  the  great 
com  belt  of  the  central  West.  These  facilities  have  been  the  secret  of  its  rapid 
strides  into  prominence.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Missouii,  the  four  leadmg 
com-producmg  States  of  the  West,  surround  this  common  center  and  find  a 
market  here  for  their  finished  stock.  Omaha  is  at  the  same  time  the  nearest  great 
market  to  the  ranges  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada^  the  Dakotas,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  and  Idaho.  These  States  furnish  yearly  suppbes  of  both  cattle  and 
sheep  to  be  either  slaughtered  here,  if  in  condition,  or  to  be  fitted  for  the  block  by 
feeders  in  this  com  belt. 

The  four  great  corn-feeding  States,  of  which  this  point  is  the  center,  all  look  to 
this  market  for  their  supplies  of  feeding  cattle,  as  well  as  for  a  market  for  these 
same  cattle  after  being  finished,  and  which  are  furnished  to  them  for  feeding 
purposes  bv  the  great  Western  and  Northwestern  ranges,  which  also  furnish  the 
Killers  in  tne  fall  with  vast  numbers  of  fat  cattle.* 

The  conditions  which  surround  the  production  of  the  live  stock  of  commerce 
are  changing  both  in  the  feed  lot  and  on  the  range  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
devoted  to  tne  production,  rearing,  and  feedinj§f  oi  cattle.  What  is  meant  by  the 
itinge  of  to-day  and  a  few  years  lu^o,  says  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  is  so  vastly 
different  that  it  can  be  illustrated  easily  by  the  citation  of  the  fact  that  for  seasons 
•psLst  the  proportion  of  cattle  commonly  called  range  cattle  has  been  over  75  -per 
cent,  while  this  season  90  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  has  been  within  reach  of  pre- 
pared forage  even  on  the  oi>en  range.  The  amount  of  the  noncommercial  croi)s, 
except  for  live-stock  feeding,  is  almost  incomprehensible.  In  northwestern  Okla- 
homa and  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Staked  Plain, 
the  cultivation  of  Kaffir  and  milo  maize  is  extending,  while  western  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  other  sections,  especially  in  western  Oklahoma  and  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  are  now  competitive  in  the  prefection  of  the  beef  animal  with 
the  indian-com  growers  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  production  of  live  stock  for  meat  purposes  is  changing 
its  methods.  Pasturage  on  the  ranges  figures  less  and  less  and  stall  feeding  more 
and  more  in  the  preparation  of  cattle  for  the  market.  This  must  favor  the  pro- 
ducer by  reducing  the  rate  of  mortality  among  his  flocks  and  herds.  But  it  is  still 
more  important  as  indicating  a  new  stage  in  productive  enterprise.  It  iSfin  f&ct, 
a  transition  from  the  extensive  to  the  mtensive  system  of  production.  Even  in 
Colorado,  where  pasturing  is  least  impaired  by  excessive  use  or  restricted  by  set- 
tlement, the  special  stock-feeding  industry  has  been  rapidly  advancing.*  And  in 
California  the  ranges  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  provide  themselves  with 
vast  quantities  of  hay  cut  during  the  summer  and  fed  until  spring.  Large  num- 
bers are  brought  in  from  Arizona  and  fed  and  finished  for  market. 

As  the  ranges  are  narrowed  and  put  to  other  uses,  our  beef  will  have  to  be 
produced  within  narrower  limits.  With  the  extension  of  beet-growing,  ranges 
will  be  cut  up,  but  cattle  can  be  fed  on  beet  pulp;  with  the  reclamation  of  over- 
flowed lands  and  the  development  of  irrigation,  the  alfalfa  area  will  be  greatly 
extended,  and  that  probably  most  valuable  of  all  forage  grasses  will  be  fed  on 
smaller  farms  to  hlgn-bred  steers.  Other  conditions  wiU  combine  to  increase  the 
number  of  cattle  fed  in  the  valleys  and  on  small  farms.' 

1  Sixteenth  Annual  Live  Stock  Report,  Omaha,  1899. 
*  Report  of  Special  Agent  W.  G.  M.  Stone,  Denver,  C5olo. 
•Transactions,  State  Agricultural  Society,  California,  p.  28. 1899. 
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6.  ORIGIN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  CATTLE. 

For  the  Southwest,  Kanfias  City  is  located  with  regard  to  the  industrial  tend- 
ency of  the  factory  to  follow  the  sources  of  the  raw  material,  and  thus  save 
heavy  freight  expenses.  The  following  figures  show  from  what  States  this 
market  has  drawn  its  supply  during  the  year  1899: 

Origin  of  stock  for  1899,^ 


state  or  Territory. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses 
and  mulcK 

AYftimnif^ , 

40 
4,848 
^862 
48,768 

Arkansas 

91 

82 

2,968 

5,254 

3,486 
68.149 
162.876 
18,170 

496 

Arizona x.-,. 

Colorado 

974 

1,460 

California 

86 

Georgia 

100 

Indiana ,,..,.,. 

58 

2.861 

17.042 

146.021 

2.006 

8 

340 

3.118 

11,296 

61 

IllinoiB 

401 

606 

6,624 

29,427 

315 

Iowa 

166 
74,249 

392 

Indian  Territory 

1,111 

Idaho 

451 

Kentucky 

13 

1,060,287 

868 

40 

3.272 

44,486 

1,921.660 

801,101 

1,649 

6 

20 

13,560 

liOuiidana       '           

MisBinippi 

Minneeo^ 

781 

10 

Montana 

294 

Mlasouri 

264.868 

86 

46.668 

83,792 

849 

116 

131,237 

10,688 

81 

209 

8,648 

674,771 

110,870 

11,398 
18 

New  York 

Nfthriuiki^ 

143.806 
66 

28,410 

59,106 

1,614 

1,218 

19,420 

1,058 
600 

New  Mexico 

Nevada 

366 

160 

Okli^homa ,  , 

8,888 

186,458 

546 

Soath  Dakota 

108 

Tennessee. 

496 

164.066 

2.654 

666 

882 

48 
19,888 
10 
67 
67 

425 
66,111 
79,496 

58 

Texas z 

3,271 

517 

iit^ih ,._ 

214 

wi«onm<»i 

Wyoming 

5,901 

375 

WAnhlngi^on , . ,  w  ,    . 

74 

Canada^ 

257 

Total 

1,912,019 

106.466 

2,969,078 

968,241 

33,775 

1  Report  of  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards,  1899,  p.  62. 

The  figures  below  give  the  facts  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  receipts  of  live 
stock  at  Kansas  City. 

Disposition  of  stock  for  1899, ' 


State  or  Territory. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses  and 
mules. 

Alfthama..... ..^.. 

238 

Art^anms.... 

24 

168 

1,440 

477 

Arizona 

Colorado 

1,386 

4 

117 

California 

250 

Delaware 

20 

Florida 

2G 

Georgia 

17 

5,589 

29,086 

63,581 

532 

62 

61 

272.628 

8 

908 

Indiana 

1 

1,607 

6.239 

89 

109 
8.518 
29.862 

31 

Illinois 

830 

Iowa 

976 

Tndian  Territory 



247 

157 

Idaho 

Kentucky 

7 

30,506 

6 

25 

Kansas 

65,670 

7,287 
2,322 

I/onifliana  .  ...  . . 

Massachusetts 

1 

4 

Michigan 

1 

Minissippi 

1,003 

Minnesoui 

84 

751 

199.368 

............ 

6 

183 

10,089 

2.296 

124 

Montana 

Missouri 

86,128 

8,079 

North  Oftiolina 



181 

1  Report  of  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards,  1899,  p.  a^ 
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Dispo8ition  of  stock  far  1899 — Continned. 


state  or  Territory. 

Gattie. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses  and 
mules. 

Nebraska 

86,292 
144 
90 
241 

6,020 

8,886 

98 

New  Mexico                                           .    . 

72 

Nevada 

Ohio 

20 

Oregon 

22 

Oklahoma 

1,809 

248 

6 

200 

199 

Pennify]  vania 

79 

South  Carolina •. 

618 

South  Dakota 

114 

88 

1,066 

89 

1 

80 

Tennessee 

1,020 
212 

Texas  

9 

669 

ntnh  .         , , ,          

Virginia 

178 

West  Virginia 

27 

Wisconsin 

2 
8 

88 

Wyoming 

866 

248 

Washington 

89 

Total  feeders 

618,667 

77,016 

24,097 

7  880 

228 
968,877 

889 
2,884 

6 
24,401 
9,444 

202,088 
71,747 
17,948 

26,918 
846 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

6,407 

Kxpon 

Other  markets 

6,649 

19 

89,961 

217,491 

6,376 

2,700,109 

46,227 

126 

616,636 

1,666 
26 

Mexico 

Local  packing 

Qiand  total 

1,911,366 

106,048 

2,967,827 

968,616 

33,867 

7.  MOVEMENTS  WITHIN  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

The  moyement  of  live  stock  to  these  great  consuming  centers  is  divided  into 
two  main  streams  upon  arrival  there.  This  is  the  case,  especially,  with  reference 
to  Omaha  and  Kansas  City;  less  so  with  reference  to  St.  Xiouis,  and  still  less  so 
with  regard  to  Chicago.  The  live  stock  which  arrives  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 
from  raisers  and  shippers,  passes  into  the  mammoth  stock  yards;  one  part  of  which, 
most  fit  for  packing  purposes,  is  sold  to  the  slaughtering  establishments;  the  other 
portion  passes  out  into  the  country  for  feeding  and  stocking  purposes.  Of  the 
3,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  calves  received  at  Kansas  City  during  1899  a  little 
over  one-half  of  the  number  went  direct  to  local  packers  for  slaughtering.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  balance  were  returned  to  the  coun£ry  to  be  fed  on  the  pasture  and 
com  for  further  fattening  and  subseauent  sale  to  uie  slaughterhouses,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  stocking  the  farm  with  breeders  or  milkers.  Another  one-third  of 
the  million  not  slaughtered  then  and  there  was  exported  to  other  x)oints.  The 
following  table  shows  the  shipment  to  stockers  and  feeders  from  Kansas  City  for 
cattle  and  sheep  for  each  of  tne  two  years  1898  and  1899: ^ 


To- 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1899. 

1896. 

1899. 

1896. 

Kansas 

808,184 
209,447 
41,812 
69,820 
80,698 
2,826 
11,782 

296,798 
237,688 
24,906 
86,272 
18,098 
2,811 
16,421 

66,670 
86,128 

8,886 
29,862 

8,618 

78,214 

Missouri 

92,026 

Nebraska 

8,067 

Iowa 

62.298 

Illinois.^ 

9,678 

Oolorado 

Other  States 

8,626 

272 

Total 

666,868 

684.888 

202,068 

236,944 

This  feature  of  live-stock  distribution  shows  the  close  coimection  between  the 
pastoral  industry  and  diversified  farming  in  which  fattening  and  breeding  are 
important  features  in  farm  economy.  Smce  1896  the  distribution  of  stockers 
and  feeders  for  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  Chicafi'o  has  increased  50  per  cent.  The 
volume  of  trade  between  the  ranch  and  the  dairy  farm  or  the  stock-breeding 
farmer  has  thus  grown  enormously  within  very  recent  years.  Stock  feeding  is 
becoming  a  specialized  industry.  The  ranch  and  the  farm  are  two  divisions  of  labor 
in  the  preparation  of  stock  for  the  market.  As  the  ranch  loses  its  importance  in 
supplying  live  stock  direct  to  the  slaughterhouses  stock  feeding  plays  a  more 
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important  functioii  in  the  production  of  the  annual  Bnpplles  for  the  paSsking 
market. 

The  following  table  shows  to  what  extent  these  three  great  markets  have  con- 
tributed to  the  distribution  of  cattle  between  ranch  and  farm  from  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Chicago  as  centers  whose  admirable  facilities  for  transportation  give 
ready  access  to  the  farm  territory  around: 

Stackers  and  feeders  shipped  fnmi  principal  markets  for  a  series  of  years.^ 


Rrom— 

1889. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

Kansas  City 

668.863 
808,000 
275,000 

634,000 
261,700 
175,000 

665,681 
890,000 
225,000 

510,448 
196.000 
150,000 

882,262 

188,500 

Chicago  4.  ^    X       4  S  ...»  X  X     W  X    S 

175,000 

Ty)tal 

1,251,863 

1,070,700 

1,220,681 

856,438 

800,762 

>  Report  of  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards.  1899. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  distribution  of  lean  range  cattle  for  feeders,  and  of 
calves  and  heifers  for  stockers,  is  done  within  the  4  months  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  cereal  harvests.  In  September,  1899,  Kansas  City  sent  over  126,000 
head  to  the  country,  and  in  October  120,000  more,  out  of  the  total  of  670,000  (in 
round  numbers)  for  the  year.  The  weekly  distribution  given  below  for  the  four 
leading  markets  within  uie  21  weeks  of  these  months  shovra  how  heavy  the  move- 
ment is  and  the  proportion  which  each  market  has  in  the  distribution. 


Weekly  distrOxutioh  of  stockers  and  feeders. 
[From  the  Kansas  City  Drovers'  Telegram,  January  1, 1900.] 

Considerably  over  half  of  the  year's  business  was  transacted  in  the  months  of 
August,  September,  October,  and  November,  and  these  figures,  which  represent 
the  business  done  at  the  four  leading  stocker  and  feeder  markets  of  this  section  of 
country,  show  about  the  same  i>er  cent  as  would  a  comparison  for  the  whole  year. 
Leavinjz  oflf ,  however,  the  last  week  in  December,  whicn  is  necessarily  very  uffht, 
the  total  shipments  from  these  four  markets  in  21  weeks  were  as  follows,  all  ship- 
ments being  official  excepting  Chicago: 


Week  ending- 


Kansas 
City. 


Chicago. 


St.  Lonls. 


Total. 


August5 

August  12 

August  19 

August  26 

September  2 

September  9 

September  16 . . . 
September  23 . . . 
September  80 . . . 

Ctetober7 

October  14 

October  21 

October  28 

Noyember4 

Noyemberll 

November  18 — 

November26 

December  2 

December  9 

December  16 

December  28 — 

Total 

Per  cent  of  total 


10.28S 
12,188 
21,941 
20,646 
21,351 
28,817 
80,688 
80,068 
87,859 
80,268 
88,150 
22,758 
25,149 
28,704 
19,865 
23,821 
18,518 
14,186 
18,388 
14,421 
14,145 


470,979 
62.1 


8,000 

4,000 

4.800 

10,000 

7,000 

5,800 

8,400 

10,000 

10,000 

12.000 

10,000 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

8,500 

3.500 


2,600 
5,400 
6,800 
10,600 
11,000 
10,416 
14,449 
18,947 
15,464 
18,852 
15,391 
16,908 
18,512 
9,486 
8,997 
11,224 
9,171 
6.584 
7,408 
6,613 
5,186 


140,000 
15.5 


223.700 
24.8 


1,800 
2,000 
3,500 
4,800 
4,500 
4,235 
2,832 
4,579 
4,276 
4,495 
8,478 
8,706 
2,788 
2,737 
8,275 
3,385 
8,199 
2,119 
2,326 
2,958 
1,956 


68,889 
7.6 


17,538 
23,538 
36,541 
45,446 
48,851 
43.768 
56,869 
60,884 
67,099 
65.615 
67,014 
60.872 
49,899 
42,877 
88,187 
44,480 
85,888 
127,789 
82,047 
27,492 
24,787 


908,048 
100 


The  progress  of  this  part  of  the  live-stock  trade  is  apparent  from  the  next  table. 
The  number  of  carloads  sent  to  the  country,  from  Kansas  City  alone,  has  doubled 
since  1898. 
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Yearly  distribution  in  carloads, 

[From  the  Droveis'  Telegram,  January  1,1900.] 


1899. 


1806. 


1897. 


1896. 


1896. 


1804. 


1888. 


January . . . 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 

Year. 


896 

964 

1,109 

761 

666 

416 

687 

2,616 

8,828 

8,480 

2,671 

1,672 


1,191 

1,201 

1,846 

678 

686 

476 

6U 

1,769 

8,608 

8,641 

2,468 

1,866 


1,686 

1,427 

1,192 

838 

821 

629 

841 

2,767 

2,996 

2,666 

2,806 

1.640 


820 

986 

719 

646 

488 

864 

668 

1,416 

2,860 

2,629 

2,882 

2,617 


79j 

481 

1,001 

527 

821 

888 

819 

1,»46 

1,680 

1,908 

1,518 

1,214 


846 

897 

962 

391 

242 

169 

248 

880 

998 

1,792 

1,644 

1,068 


19,  S 


18,617 


20,255 


16,160 


12,687 


10,072 


610 

420 

250 

276 

151 

231 

668 

1,267 

1,716 

1,460 

1,218 


8,586 


8.  TEBEITORIAL  DESTINATION  OF  STOCKERS  AND  FEEDERS. 

An  analysis  of  the  table  of  destination  of  these  classes  of  live  stock  reveals  the 
wide  geographical  scope  of  the  movement.  From  Kansas  City,  26  States  and 
Territories  received  cattle  and  sheep  in  1899.  Most  of  them,  however,  went  to 
the  feeding  stables  of  five  States— Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Illinois— 
and  in  carload  lots. 

Destination  by  head  of  stockers  and  feeders  (cattle  and  calves  combined) ,  and  sheep 

in  1899  and  1898,    > 


GatUe. 


1898. 


Bheep. 


1899. 


1896. 


Arkanflas 

Arizona 

Colorado 

California 

Georgia 

Indiana 

IlUnoiB 

Iowa 

Indian  Territory. 

Idaho 

Kentucky 


24 

168 

2,826 


Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico . . 

Nevada  

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


17 

6,690 

80,698 

69,820 


803,184 

9 

90 

984 

209,447 

41,312 

144 

90 


290 

128 

2,811 

17 

261 

2,921 

18,089 

86,272 

1,618 


109 

8,618 

29,862 

247 


241 
1,662 

116 

88 

1,074 


27 

296,798 

12 

821 

207 

287.688 

24,906 

287 

471 

126 

260 

4,929 

1,684 

98 

2,146 


66,670 
"2,296' 


86,123 
8,886 


20O 
660' 


2 
860 


12 
266 
166 


Shipments  by  carloads  to  various  States  in  the  past  i  years. 


70 


0,678 
62,296 


78,214 


92,026 
8,067 


1899. 

1898. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Kansas 

8,817 
6,760 
1803 
2,217 
1264 
662 

8,063 
770 

284 

Missouri 

1,181 

Nebraska 

487 
966 
419 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Other  States 

218 

Total 

19,893 

18,617 

776 

The  extent  to  which  stock  received  has  been  consumed  and  distribnted  at 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago  is  measured  by  the  figures  given  for  1899. 
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CatUe. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 


Hones  and 
mules. 


Carloads. 


Receipto..., 
Shipments. 


837,668 
288,474 


2,216,482 
25,999 


2,086,819 
842,247 


84,255 
80,191 


68,770 
12,545 


Consumed  and  on  hand. 


549,089 


2,190,483 


1,744,072 


4,064  I 


56,225 


1  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  Union  Stock  Yards  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  1899. 
Stock  receipts  and  shipments  at  Kansas  OUy,  1S99^ 


Cattle. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 


Hones  and 
mules. 


Carloads. 


Receipts... 
Shipments. , 


1,984,846 
984,471 


2,919.882 
257,718 


915,190 
806,408 


22,995 
20,500  { 


116,479 
38,905 


Consumed  and  on  hand . 


1,000,875 


2,661,614 


606,787 


2,495 


77,574 


1  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  Receipts  and  Shipments  of  Live  Stock  at  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards, 
December  31, 1899. 

Receipts  and  shipments  at  Chicago^  1899,^ 


Cattle. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 


Receipts . . . 
Shipments. 


2,514,446 
811,874 


8,177,870 
1,689,489 


386,991 


Consumed  and  on  hand. 


1,702,572 


6,488,481 


3,295,841 


1  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  Trade  and  C/ommerce  of  Chicago,  1899. 
9.  THE  EASTWARD  MOVEMENT  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  position  of  Buffalo,  the  eastern  head  of  lake  navigation  for  the  distribution 
of  Western  products,  g^ves  this  x)oint  si>ecial  prominence  in  the  live-stock  trade. 
Though  not  so  important  as  a  consuming  center,  much  of  the  stock  requii'ed  for 
New  England  and  Middle  States  consumxrtion  goes  by  this  Eastern  gateway.  At 
this  point  competition  with  Canadian  supplies  enters  the  United  States,  especially 
in  sheep.  Through  Buffalo  the  export  supplv  comes  very  largely  for  the  ports  of 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  movement  is  therefore  noteworthy  from  the  stand- 
point of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commerce. 

The  total  receipts  and  shipments  for  a  series  of  10  years  in  carload  lots  is  given 
below: 

The  live-stock  trade  at  Buffalo,^ 


Received. 

Shipped. 

Year. 

Cattie, 
cars. 

Hogs, 
cars. 

Sheep, 
care. 

Hones, 
cars. 

3,545 
3,964 
4,964 
4,515 
4,831 
8,969 
8,616 
8,575 
8,700 
8,966 
8,107 

Cattle, 
cars. 

21,874 
26.535 
28,791 
88,422 
82,935 
88,253 
88,114 
46,636 
45,588 
48,811 
44,928 

Hogs, 
cars. 

24,734 
25,555 
24,384 
17,112 
17,684 
24,887 
12,471r 
27,569 
27,602 
20.070 
20,840 

Sheep, 
cars. 

Horses, 
cars. 

1899 

24,224 
28,200 
81,194 
42,967 
86,175 
42,167 
41,957 
49,799 
49,058 
55,849 
47,271 

80,859 
80,709 
28,169 
26,008 
27,664 
29,618 
81,885 
32,169 
37,719 
82,962 
30,512 

6,448 
6,606 
7,760 
18,321 
16, 114 
14,883 
12,891 
12,915 
12,254 
12,165 
12,174 

6,684 

'      7,029 

7,212 

9,445 

10,909 

11,038 

9,558 

9,621 

10,604 

7,955 

9,517 

2,847 

18985' 

8,679 

1897* 

4  7^ 
4,244 

1896 

1895 

4,262 

1894 

8,807 

1898 

8,870 
8  531 
8,407 

1892 

1891 

1890 

8,476 

1889 

2,902 

1  Buffalo  Merchants'  Exchange,  1896,  pp.  114-115. 

s  Plus  4,475  can  of  mixed  stock  In  1897  and  8,288  in  1898  received,  and  plus  504  can  of  mixed  HUx:k  in 
1897  and  478  can  in  1896  shipped. 
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The  live-stock  moyement  eastward  from  Buffalo  is  wholly  by  rail.  The  receipts 
at  the  New  York  Central  stock  yards  are  divided  into  sale  stock-Hstock  offen^d 
for  sale  at  this  market — ^and  through  stock,  or  stock  destined  for  Eastern  market- 
ing or  for  export.  On  this  basis  it  is  evident  from  the  following  table  that  the 
cattle  shipments  are  largelv  through  stock  shipments;  the  hoff  shipments  are 
mainly  of  through  cars,  and  the  sheep  shipments  still  more  largely  for  local  account. 


Deatination  of  receipts  at  New  York  Central  yards,  Buffalo,^ 

Sale  (stock  can). 

Through  (stock  cars). 

Cattle. 

Hoga. 

Sheep. 

CaUle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

1899 

9,188 
9,098 
9248 
8,247 
9,891 
9  704 
9,689 
10,968 
11,169 
11,907 
11,894 
11,994 
10,922 

11,748 
18,947 
12,997 
18,094 
12,807 
10,783 
8,570 
9,918 
10,806 
12,640 
12,804 
9,002 
8,771 

7,732 
7,249 
8,126 
9,848 
11,487 
10,628 
8460 
8,976 
6,609 
6,206 
6  785 
6,780 
6,687 

16,084 
18,491 
24,884 
84,700 
26,284 
82,468 
22,318 
38,816 
87,884 
21,848 
26,669 
18,732 

1,146 

1068 

16,961 

12,909 

14,867 

18.880 

23,816 

22,261 

26,911 

4,758 

6,944 

6,467 

716 

1898 

1,175 

1897 

1,414 

1896 

JB.47S 

1896 

4,627 

1894 

8.756 

1888 

4^481 

1892 

8,940 

1891 

6,746 

1890 

2.480 

1889 

tm 

1888 

2,836 

1887 

1  Buffalo  Merchants'  Exchange,  1898,  p.  116;  1899,  p.  127. 
10.  SEABOARD  RECEIPTS  OF  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  HOGS,  AND  CALVES. 

The  receipts  of  the  four  leading  kinds  of  live  stock  at  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, ana  Baltimore  for  a  series  of  years  show  that  this  movement  of  cattle 
has  been  stationary  for  the  x>a8t  10  years,  that  the  shipments  of  sheep  have  about 
held  their  own  for  the  past  16  years,  that  the  live-hog  receipts  have  increased 
about  70  per  cent  since  1882,  and  that  calves  have  increased  78  per  cent  over  1882. 
Taking  all  live-stock  receipts  at  these  seaports  into  account,  tney  advanced  as  a 
whole  from  7,898,220  in  1882  to  their  highest  figure,  10,064,690,  in  1891,  and  declined 
to  less  than  9,000,000  (8,787,111)  in  1898. 

Receipts  of  live  stock  at  undermentioned  seaboard  cities  for  the  years  189S  to  1898 , 

inclusive.^ 


Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Number. 

2,054.826 
530,064 
458,676 
248,180 

Hogs. 

VealB. 

Total. 

1898. 
New  York 

Number. 
518.868 
151,188 
154,744 
187,134 

Number. 

1.487,827 

1,160.685 

275, 185 

526,030 

Number. 

^07,877 

80,315 

1,688 

18,269 

Number. 
4,368,898 

Boston 

1,912,252 

Philadelphia 

890,138 

Baltimore r .  r 

929,568 

Total 

961.429 

3,291,596 

8.489,727 

408,094 

8,100,846 

1894. 
New  York, 

576,678 
182,276 
151,960 
154,958 

2,486,7^2 
688.334 
551,985 
861,722 

1,656.434 

1.664,671 

288,671 

602,996 

282,788 
78.996 
85.887 
18.016 

4,951,587 

Boston 

2,609,277 

Philadelphia 

1,028,508 

Baltixnore 

1,137,692 

Total 

1,064,772 

4,088,783 

4,212,772 

410,682 

9,727,009 

^1896. 
New  York 

670.428 
170,062 
182,260 
180,340 

2,874,588 
789,393 
677, 151 
483,459 

1,762.857 

1.397,302 

259,129 

714.966 

804,845 
74,457 
87,285 
21,580 

5,012,713 

Boston 

2,431,214 

PhiladelDhia  

1,005.825 

Baltimore 

1,350,344 

Total T 

1,003,090 

4,224,686 

4,134.258 

438,167 

9.800,096 

1896. 
New  York 

675,600 
225.262 
121,475 
148,482 

2,045,621 
666,528 
468,618 
393,638 

1,844.697 

1,421,513 

278,497 

804,797 

826,547 
82,477 
48,596 
15,438 

4,791,465 

Boston 

2,895,780 

Philadelphia 

912, 186 

Baltimore 

1,862,356 

Total 

1,070,819 

3,574.405 

4.349,504 

467,058 

9,461,786 

1  Report  of  New  York  Produce  Exchangre,  1898-99,  p.  123. 
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Receipts  of  live  stock  at  undermentioned  seaboard  cities  for  the  years  1S9S  to  1898^ 

inclusive — Contintied. 


CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

VealR. 

Total. 

1897. 
New  York 

547,906 
229,172 
114,770 
161,078 

1,794,984 
559,015 
885,528 
887,019 

1,700,226 

1,421,261 

248,219 

823,061 

822,094 
92,208 

4,865,160 

2,801,651 

748,512 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

14,831 

1,385,489 

Total -■ 

1,052,926 

3,126,491 

4,192,767 

428,628 

8,800,812 

1898. 
New  York 

559,203 
192,853 
111,009 
156,898 

1,762,373 
496,608 
888,518 
871,640 

1,797,099 

1,494,689 

240,314 

857,891 

318,722 
79,619 

4,487,397 

2,260,669 

689,841 

Borton 

RAltimnra  . .    _ 

12,776 

1,399,204 

Total 

1,019,963 

686,288 
188,539 
113,810 
157,542 

2,966,089 

1,883,081 
879,615 
841,45C2 
324,371 

4,889,998 

1,786,215 

1,680,834 

245,197 

827,873 

411,  U6 

367,179 

91,769 

No  record. 

11,761 

8,787,111 

4,573,768 
2,340,767 

1899. 
NewYork 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

700,459 
1,821,537 

Baltimore 

Total 

1,048,174 

2,928,519 

4,489,119 

470,699 

8,986,511 

TOTAL. 


1^. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1896.. 
1895.. 
1894.. 
1893.. 
1892.. 
1891. 
1890.. 
1889.. 
1888.. 
1887.. 
1886.. 
1885.. 
1884.. 
1888.. 
1882.. 


Ijii8,174 

j..^,519 

1.  439,119 

470,699 

1    '19.963 

J    '66,039 

i  ^99,998 

4U,116 

r    ^2,926 

26,491 

92,767 

428,628 

1     70,819 

74,405 

19,604 

467,068 

1     18,090 

M,686 

84,258 

438,167 

1     M,7T2 

88,783 

12,772 

410,682 

51,429 

91,596 

89,727 

408,094 

1     67,712 

67,264 

28,857 

430,967 

L]53,573 

M,421 

56,556 

460,140 

r    '10,218 

74,327 

59,880 

467,608 

I.J62,240 

}5,647 

[)9,327 

398,630 

t4,696 

34,775 

72,342 

808,665 

96,496 

82,327 

55,403 

859,737 

»,  168 

25,064 

58,986 

349,617 

■•60,956 

74,409 

[)1,232 

310,096 

1,  (111,  529 

;     70,597 

76,769 

240,268 

L 166,193 

53,285 

12,460 

230,039 

!.|'15,667 

-1    09,351 

..38,994 

229,227 

8.986,511 
8,787,111 
8,800,812 
9,461,786 
9,800,096 
9,727,009 
8,100,846 
9,694,800 
10,064,690 
9,632,083 
8,875,744 
8,280,478 
8,253,962 
8,142,784 
7,856,692 
7,899,168 
7,971,977 
7,898,229 


The  noteworthy  feature  in  comparing  these  points  is  the  development  of  the 
receipts  of  hoRS  at  Boston.  New  York  rtmks  fourth  in  receipts  of  live  hogs,  being 
outranked  only  by  Chicj«o,  £[ansas  City,  and  Omaha.  Tne  latest  figures  give 
1,737,000  hogs  packed  and  marketed  at  Boston.^  In  all  these  particular  kinds  of 
stock ,  New  York  is  the  foremost  receiving  port  for  local  slaughtering  and  for  export 
purposes.  In  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  New  York's  receipts  are  practically  equal 
to  ail  receipts  at  the  three  other  ports;  that  is,  New  York  controls  about  half  of 
the  entire  seaboard  receipts  at  these  four  ports. 

11.  EAST-BOUND  RATES  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 


Chicago  is  the  standard  point  of  distribution  for  live  stock  for  eastern  x)oint8 
for  consumption  or  exx)ort.  Most  of  the  shipping  rates  from  other  points  farther 
west  or  south  are  made  on  the  Chicago-New  York  rate  as  a  basis.    This  is  so 

S Tactically  from  all  points  on  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio  rivers.  The  St.  Louis- 
few  York  rate  is  usually  5  cents  higher  than  the  Chicago-New  York  rate.  The 
rate  from  each  of  these  cities  is  usually  higher  to  cities  north  of  New  York  and 
lower  to  cities  south  of  New  York. 


1  World  Almauac,  1900,  p.  192. 
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The  rates  on  four  classes  of  live  stock  in  1892  and  June,  1900,  stood  as  follows 
on  east-bonnd  traffic  from  Chicago,  111.,  in  cents  per  100  pounds:* 


Claases. 

To  Bos-  iToPhlla- 
ton.      1  delphia. 

To  Balti- 
more. 

To  New 
York. 

Cattle: 

1892 

28 
28 

80 
-     80 

30 
SO 

60 
60 

26 
26 

28 
28 

28 

25 
25 

27 
27 

97 

28 

1900 

28 

Hogs: 

1892 

SO 

1900 

30 

^'"ISi 

SO 

1900 

28               27 

58               67 
68               67 

SO 

Hones  and  ranlet^: 

1892 

60 

1900 

60 

The  published  rates  of  1892,  compared  with  the  publish^  rates  in  force  to-day 
(June,  1900),  between  Chicago  ana  the  seaboard  cities  on  the  Atlantic,  as  fur- 
nished b^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  show  not  a  single  item  of 
change  either  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease. 

12.  SIX  YEARS'  EXPORTS,  1894-1899. 

Amcultural  products  rank  first  among  our  shipments  to  foreign  ports.  Live 
stock  takes  prominent  rank  among  other  exports;  especially  is  this  tne  case  with 
horses,  mules,  and  beef  cattle.  Other  si)ecies,  such  as  hogs,  are  sent  abroad  as 
provisions.  The  relative  rank  of  these  several  kinds  in  value  and  numbers 
exported  for  a  series  of  years  shows  the  trend  of  the  foreign  live-stock  trade. 

Exports  of  live  stocky  1894-^899.  * 


Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Honea. 

Mules. 

Sheep. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber, 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

1,553 

7,130 

21,049 

28,751 

14,579 

14,612 
33,031 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

■  Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

b^"      Value. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Annual 
aver- 

18&-98 
1899 

359,278 
331,772 
372. 461 
392,190 
439,255 

878,981 
398,490 

$33,461,922 
30,603,796 
34.560,672 
36,367,451 
37,827,500 

34,562,268 
30,516,833 

114,758 
72,424 
227,297 
296,998 
110,487 

114, 192 
227,241 

5,246 
13.984 
25,126 
39,532 
61,150 

27,008 
46,778 

91.106,995 
2,209,298 
3,530.703 
4,769,265 
6,176,569 

3,558,966 
5,444,342 

2,063 
2,615 
6,918 
7,473 
8,098 

5.213 
6,755 

t240,961 
186,458 
406,161 
545,331 
664,789 

408,789 
516,906 

132,870 
405,748 
491,565 
244,120 
199,690 

294,699 
143,286 

S8S2,763 
2,630,686 
3.076.:«4 
1,581.645 
1,213,886 

1,857,072 
853,555 

1  Dijitrlbutlon  of  Agricultural  Exporta,  Bulletin  No.  16,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  for  1894-189t». 
For  1899,  from  June  (1899)  Summary. 

13.  EXPENSES  OF  EXPORTING  CATTLE. 

There  are,it  is  estimated,  about  28,000,000  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  (1899). 
Mexico  sends  annually  to  the  United  States  from  75,000  (1899)  to  nearlv  800,000 
head  (1897).  The  total  imports  of  cattle  for  1899  were  199,128  head.  Cattle  are 
not  aamitted  duty  free,  ana  this,  of  course,  affects  the  price  to  the  home  producer 
a  relatively  small  number  being  imported.  Our  four  leading  slaughtering  cities 
took  over  6,000,000  head  in  1899.  Our  exports  of  cattle,  for  1899,  were  nearly 
400,000  (398,490).  For  export  purposes  the  best  grade  of  stock  is  selected.  The 
risks  of  the  ocean  voyage  are  now  inconsiderable.  The  business  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  firms  extensively  engaged  in  the  slaughtering  industry  in  the 
West  and  Eastern  seaports.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  dealers,  however,  is 
being  encroached  upon  by  South  America  and  by  Australia.  These  countries, 
with  their  shipments  of  live  cattle  and  frozen  beef,  have  entered  the  field  exten- 
sively only  in  the  last  few  years,  but  they  have  already  captured  a  good  share  of 
Europe's  meat  business.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  American  cattle  are 
regarded  as  of  better  quality  than  those  of  her  competitors,  though  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Australia  grow  some  very  good  cattle,  and  are  rapidly  adopting 
every  modem  method  for  the  safe  and  speedy  handling  of  their  shipments. 


>  Aldrich  Report,  p.  '^25,  for  rates  of  1892,  and  Intenstate  Commerce  Gommlasion  for  rates  of  1900. 
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Theprincipal  cattle-exportiiiff  xx>int  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  Boston,  though 
New  York  Is  not  far  behind.  Montreal  also  does  a  big  business.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Portland  are  among  the  principal  ports  from  which  cattle 
are  exported. 

The  largest  market  abroad  for  oar  cattle,  of  course,  is  England,  and  most  of  the 
cattle-carrying  steamers  land  at  Liverpool.  Cattle  destined  for  Scotland  are 
landed  at  Gla^^w.  The  English  laws  provide  that  imported  cattle  from  America 
must  be  slanshtered  within  ten  days  after  arrival.  This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  any  disease  or  contagion  that  may  affect  the  imx>orted  animals. 

The  profits  of  the  business  vaiy ,  naturally,  according  to  the  market  Conditions 
and  the  shrewdness  and  financial  ability  of  the  operator.  Competition  has  grown 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  not  only  with  exporters  in  South  America  ana  Aus- 
tralia, but  in  our  own  country  as  well.  There  are  three  or  four  times  as  many, 
or  maybe  more,  engaged  in  the  exporting  business  now  as  there  were  10  years  ago. 
The  increased  comi>etition,  of  course,  lowers  the  individual  profits.  Many  of  the 
exporters  this  year  have  made  money,  and  many  others  have  lost  money. 

Vessels  expressly  designed  for  ocean  carriage  of  cattle  are  in  use.  The  cattle 
are  delivered  at  seaboard  by  rail,  driven  into  yards,  and  after  a  suitable  time  for 
recovery  from  the  long  rail  shipment,  are  transferred  to  the  cattle  steamer.  In 
10  days  the  average  cattle  steamer  reaches  Liverpool,  for  example,  where  the 
slaughtering  takes  place,  and  the  meat  is  marketed  in  competition  with  home- 
raised  cattle.  So  keen  has  foreign  competition  in  beef  supplies  been,  in  England 
especiidly ,  that  it  is  said  that  raising  beef  cattle  for  the  nome  market  is  rapidly 
becoming  extinct  as  a  feature  of  English  a^culture. 

The  f  oUowing  figrnres  of  cost  of  exportation  to  England  hold  good  to-day.  As 
the  largest  proportion  of  live  cattle  exported  goes  to  that  market,  this  estimate 
will  serve  to  measure  the  expenses  of  shipping  cattle  from  Chicago  to  Europe 
generally. 

'*  The  cattle  exported  alive  to  Great  Britain  are  for  the  most  part  8  and  4  year 
olds,  selected  from  the  highest  class  of  beeves  raised  in  the  cattle  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  marketed  in  Chicago.  They  are  there  bought  by  the  great 
slaughtering  and  nacking  houses,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Messrs, 
Aj-mour,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.  The  cattle  are  shipped 
almost  entirely  to  London,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  where  their  meat  sells  slightly 
below  the  corresponding  class  of  English  beef,  from  the  force  of  a  lingering  prej- 
udice against  the  foreign  article.  The  total  of  the  eiroorters*  expenses  between 
the  Chicago  and  the  English  market  varies  from  $20  to  $25  per  head,  according  to 
the  rates  of  ocean  freight.    The  items  of  expenses  i 


Railroad  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York $7.00 

Feed  on  ocean , 8.00 

Ocean  freight  (about) 9.00 

Insurance 85 

Attendance 1.00 

Yardage,  commission,  etc..  on  English  side ,...    8.00 

Incidental 1.00 

Total 24.86 

'*  It  is  calculated,  making  due  allowance  for  loss  of  weight  on  the  voyage,  that 
a  difference  of  some  6  or  7  cents  (3d.  to  3id.)  per  i>ound  between  the  Chicago  and 
English  prices  (Uye  weight  and  estimated  dressed  weight,  respectively)  is  just 
sufficient  to  enaole  the  exporter  to  recover  his  outlay  with  a  fair  profit,  suppos- 
ing the  shipment  to  be  of  neavy  cattle;  and  the  prices  in  the  two  markets  tend, 
in  the  long  run,  to  adjust  themselves  in  this  relation.  A  difference  in  price  of 
more  than  7  cents  has  an  immediate  effect  in  stimulating  purchases  for  export  at 
Chicajgo;  a  very  slight  advance  of  prices  at  Chicago  or  decline  at  Liverpool, 
bringing  the  difference  in  price  below  6  cents,  is  sufficient  to  make  exportation  a 
losing  business.  The  exporter,  having  generally^  been  forced  to  engage  ocean 
freight  some  months  in  advance,  has  then  to  choose  between  sacrificing  ms  freight 
or  snipping  at  a  certain  loss.  Thus  the  business  has  admittedly  been  one  of 
great  uncertainty  and  risk." » 

On  this  basis,  a  native  beef  steer  weighing  1.500  pounds  is  shipped  from  Ames, 
Nebr.,  to  Chicago  at  a  rate  of  15  cents  per  100  pounds.  Thepnce  paid  the  pro- 
ducer was  $5  per  100  pounds  at  the  shipping  point,  or  $75.  we  may  allow  $1  to 
cover  transfer,  feeding,  and  yardage. 

1  Final  report,  Royal  CommJasion  on  Agricultural  Depreasioii. 
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Items  of  expense  in  exporting  a  1,500-pound  steer. 

Expense  from  Ames,  Nebr.,  to  Chicago,  f.  o.  b.,  freight,  yardage,  feed, 

transfer,  etc $3.25 

Expense  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool 24.85 

1.  Total  expenses,  Ames  to  Liverxxx)! 28.10 

2.  Price  paidprodncer 75.00 

Gross  cost  to  foreign  consumer 108. 10 

Apportioned  between  producer  and  distributer,  the  share  of  each  would  be  as 
follows: 

Per  cent. 

Consumer  pays 100 

Distributers  receive 27 

Producer  receives 73 

14.  THE  LIVE-STOCK  TRADE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

"  The  live-stock  market  of  St.  Louis,''  says  Mr.  James  Maccallum,  editor  of  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  Journal,  '*  shows,  as  each  year  passes,  a  steady  increase,  and 
has  shared  to  a  large  extent  the  prosperity  which  proves  general  tnroughbut  the 
country.  The  year  just  passed  has  proved  that  the  St.  Louis  market  is  a  factor 
in  the  great  marts  of  the  world.  It  used  to  be  that  all  prices  were  dominated  by 
Chicago.  That  has  changed,  and  we  may  say  that  the  hog  and  horse  and  mule 
markets,  at  least,  of  St.  Louis  are  followed  more  closely  by  both  buyers  and  ship- 
pers than  any  other  markets.  The  prices  paid  here  are  uniformly  stronger  and 
higher  than  at  any  other  point.  The  demand  for  live  stock  has  at  all  times  kept 
well  ahead  of  the  supply,  and  seldom  indeed  during  the  past  year  has  the  dfdly 
market  shown  left-overs.  In  fact,  it  may  bejbruthfully  said  that  the  great  pack- 
ing houses  and  the  butchers  of  St.  Louis  could  take  care  of  many  more  cattle, 
ho^s,  and  sheep  than  come  here  consigned  to  first  hands.  This  is  taken  advant^e 
of  by  sx>eculatorsat  other  markets,  who  buy  on  their  local  market  and  ship  m 
consignments  of  live  stock,  and  they  presumably  make  money  by  so  doing.  The 
country  shipper  should  discern  this  and  save  for  himself  the  profits." 

The  requirements  of  local  consumption  at  this  market  are  arrived  at  by  com- 
paring the  receipts  with  the  shipments  of  each  kind  of  stock. 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  cattle^  sheepf  hogs,  horses^  and  mtUes  for  thiriy-iwo  years  at 


St.  Ixmis.^ 


Year. 


1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 
1891. 
1890. 
1889. 
1888. 
1887. 
1886. 
1885. 
1884. 
1883. 
1882. 
1881. 
1880. 
1879. 
1878. 
1877. 
1876. 
1875. 
1874. 
1873. 
1872. 
1871. 
1870. 
1869. 
1868. 


Receipts. 


Cattle. 


766,082 
796,611 
960,763 
966,613 
861,276 
778,671 
908,267 
801,  111 
779,499 
639,014 
608,190 
646,876 
464,828 
377,650 
386,320 
450,717 
405,090 
443, 169 
503,862 
424,  ?20 
420,664 
406,235 
411,969 
349,043 
335,742 
360.926 
279,678 
263,404 
199,627 
201,422 
124,666 
116,362 


Sheep. 


432,666 
477,091 
660,380 
632,872 
510,660 
369,896 
397,726 
876,922 
402,989 
868,496 
358,496 
466,669 
417,426 
328,985 
362,868 
380,822 
398,612 
443,120 
834,426 
206,969 
182,648 
168,096 
200,602 
167,831 
126,679 
114,913 
86,484 
116,904 
118,899 
94,477 
96,626 
79,815 


Hog». 


147,144 
136,328 
165,283 
97,896 
i  40, 342 
389,866 
106,108 
'10,311 


1     59,789 

I.  120,930 

'29,230 

1  ^'&2,240 

1   1^84,471 

L    S56,635 

1    874,475 

I    151,785 

^46, 228 

J, 4  72,153 

1,-40,684 

l.;62,724 

1,461,684 

896,319 

877,160 

628,569 

1,126,586 

973,512 

769,076 

633.370  I 

310,850  I 

844.848  ; 

301,560  I 


Hones 

and 
mulee. 


130,236 
128,642 
105,670 
121,722 
77,820 
69,822 
46,834 
45,759 
65,976 
82,071 
78,104 
58,458 
67,048 
42,032 
89,385 
41,870 
44,913 
42,718 
42,366 
46,011 
33,289 
27,878 
22,662 
22,271 
27,516 
27,175 


Shipments. 


Cattle. 


224,177 
264,619 
367,664 
350,037 
274,738 
281,260 
473,966 
465,328 
464,794 
861,706 
297,879 
336,206 
277,406 
212,958 
233.249 
315,433 
249, 523 
188,486 
293,092 
228,879 
226,255 
261,723 
251,666 
220,430 
216, 701 
226,678 
180,662 
164,870 
130,018 
129,748 
69,867 
37,277 


Sheep. 


97,722 

127,184 

212,759 

254,602 

119,768 

90,526 

231,476 

248,036 

277,886 

261,728 

266,376 

316,676 

287,018 

202.728 

233,391 

248,545 

217,370 

246,071 

170,396 

93,622 

88,083 

74,483 

87.569 

67.886 

37,784 

35,677 

18,902 

29.640 

37, 465 

11,649 

12,416 

6,416 


578,067 
573,961 
838,319 
885,462 
606,819 
642,699 
676,846 
715,969 
704,378 
666,471 
420,310 
291,869 
324,735 
520,362 
789,487 
G7H, 874 
609,388 
264,584 
889,909 
770,769 
686,099 
528,627 
314,287 
232,876 
126,729 
453,710 
224,873 
188,700 
113,913 
17,156 
39,076 
16,277 


Hones 

and 
mules. 


103,772 
117,608 
97,548 
121,202 
81,926 
67,564 
55,931 
49,077 
66,891 
79,080 
65,399 
61, 192 
59,222 
89,798 
85,610 
39,5-14 
44,543 
46,255 
43.7'J4 
44,416 
36,947 
80,867 
25, 157 
26,301 
28,675 
;W,202 


1  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  1899. 
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15,  COST  OF  MARKETING  HORSES  AND  MULES  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

St.  Louis  stands  first  as  a  market  for  horses  and  mnles.  Daring  1899  the  receipts 
reached  130,236  head,  and  for  the  conning  year  bid  fair  to  largely  exceed  that  num- 
ber. Heavy  purchases  of  mules  were  made  during  the  year  for  South  Africa  and 
Cuba,  and  we  demand  continues.  One  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  supply  of  high- 
class  coach  and  light  harness  horses,  for  which  there  was  a  good  demand,  and 
which  drew  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  countrv.  As  an  evidence  of  the  stand- 
ing of  St.  Louis  as  a  market,  it  may  be  stated  that  consignments  were  made  to 
this  market  from  85  States  and  Territories. 

As  a  basis  of  the  following  estimates  draft  horses  have  been  taken,  because  that 
class  called  '*  chunks"  forms  the  bulk  of  the  sales  at  this  market.    The  lower 

grice  has  been  used  as  the  basis,  though  in  April,  1900,  this  class  of  horses  sold  as 
i^h  as  $140  per  head.  Yet  $100  per  head  is  nearer  the  standard  price  at  which 
this  stock  sold.  Common  drivers  sold  from  $100  to  $125  per  head,  out  these  finer 
grades  are  shipped  in  many  cases  alone  in  a  car,  and  at  less  than  carload  rate,  and 
may  be  in  the  stable  a  month  before  sold. 


Itemized  expenses  of  marketing  horses  at  St.  Louis, ^ 


Tear  and  month 
of  sale. 

Kind  and  grade 
of  product 

Con- 
sumer 
paid 
per 
head. 

Produ- 
cer re- 
ceiyed 
per 
hMd. 

Combined  expenses  of  distri- 
bution per  head  between 
producer  and  consumer. 

Percentage 
of  consum- 
ers' price 
to—. 

From 
St. 

Dis- 
tribu- 
ters. 

Pro- 
du- 
cers. 

FercL 
92 

91 

89 

96 

Louia 

1899  (November). 
1900(Aprll) 

1899  (November). 

1900  (April) 

HorNs,  chunks; 
weiffht,  1,200  to 
1,^  pounds. 

Horses,  chunks; 
weifht,  1.200  to 
1,460  pounds. 

Horses,  chunks; 
weLrht,  1,200  to 
1,400  pounds. 

Horses,  chunks; 
weight,  1,200  to 
1,460  pounda 

176.00 
100.00 
76.00 
100.00 

169.34 
91.42 
67.00 
92.83 

Commission,  |2;  yardage,  26 
cents;  one  feed,  60  cents; 
836  per  oar  freight  from 
Richland.  Mo.  (12  head  per 
car);  total,  16.66. 

Commission,  |2;  vardage,  26 
cents;  one  feed,  60  cenU; 
870  per  car  frd«ht  from 
Wichita,  Kans.  (12  head  per 
car);  total,88.68. 

Commission,  92;  vardage,  26 
cents;  one  feed,  60  cents; 
163  per  car  freight  from 

'  Topeka,  Kans.  (12head  per 
car);  total,88. 

Commission,  12;  vardage,  26 
cents;  one  feed,  60  cents; 
863  per  car  freight  from 
Independence,  Mo.  (12  head 
per  car);  total, 87.17. 

Ferd. 
8 

9 

11 

7 

Miles. 
180 

618 

844 

278 

>  Beported  by  Mr.  E.  8.  Tompkios,  special  agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  price,  especially  for  the  larger  moles,  was  hip^her  in 
April  than  in  November,  which  is  mainlv  the  restdt  of  heavy  sales  dnrmg  the 
previons  months.  The  price  was  then  on  tne  increase,  the  supply  not  being  eqnal 
to  the  demand. 

Mnles  are  very  largely  marketed  through  this  point  for  the  Southeastern  Slates 
for  plantation  use  in  cotton  growing.  The  movement  to  and  from  St.  Louis  is 
given  in  IJie  following  table,  by  routes  and  modes  of  transportation,  for  the 
year  1890: 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  horses  and  mules  {head) ,  1899, 

BECBIPT8. 

By  railroad,  river,  etc.: 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.  B.,  Missouri  division 4,768 

Missouri  Pacific  R.B 8,974 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  B.B 10,157 

Wabash  B.B.  (west) 30,945 

St. Louis, Kansas  City  and  Colorado  R.B 52 

Missouri, Kansas  ana  Texas  B. B 5,646 

166a— 01 16 
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By  railroad,  river,  etc.— Gontinned. 

St.  LoniB,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  R.  R 2, 110 

Illinois  Central  R.  R 3,461 

LotvisYille,  Henderson  and  St.  Lonis  R.  R 160 

Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R 2,006 

Mobile  and  Ohio  R.R 712 

Louisville , Evansville  and  St . Louis  R.R 606 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  R.R 1,808 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.R 4,851 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  R.R 1,077 

Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  R.  R 2,026 

Wabash  R. R.  (east) 1,684 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  R.  R 402 

Chicsigo,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis  R.R 518 

Chicago, Burlinffton  and  Quincy  R.R 5, 863 

St.  Louis, Keokuk  and  Northwestern  R. R ..   .  84,008 

St. Louis, Chicago  and  St. Paul  R.R 270 

St.Louis,Peoria  and  Northern  R.R 456 

Upper  Mississippi  River 1,526 

Lower  Mississippi  River 612 

Illinois  River 200 

Ohio,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers 5 

Driven 14,751 

Total 180,286 

SHIPMENTS. 

By  railroad  and  river: 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.,  Missouri  division 164 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R 1,138 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.R 1 ,  700 

Wabash  R.R.  (west) 568 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R 822 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Rwy 40 

St. Louis, Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  R.  R 6,070 

Louisville,  Henderson  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 8 

Illinois  Central  R.R 16,231 

Louisville  and  Nashville  R.R 10,607 

Mobile  and  Ohio  R.R : 12,671 

Louisville, Evansville  and  St. Lotus  R.R 1,281 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R ' 6,854 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.R 1,724 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 0, 705 

VandaUaR.B 10,851 

Wabash  R.R.  (east) 4,062 

Toledo, St. Louis  and  Kansas  City  R.R 8,878 

Chicago, Peoria  and  St.  Louis  R.R 62 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R 1,780 

St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and  Northwestern  R.R ■. 560 

St. Louis, Chicago  and  St. Paul  R.R 125 

St.  Louis,  Peoria  and  Northern  R.  R 705 

Total  by  railroad 100,230 

By  river 3,533 

Total  by  rail  and  river 108,772 
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Itemized  expenses  of  marketing  mules  at  St,  Louis, 


Year  and  month 
of  sale. 

Kind  and  grade 
of  product. 

Con- 
sumer 

paid 

per 
head. 

Produ- 
cer re- 
ceiyed 
per 
hWl. 

Combined  expenses  of  distri- 
bution per  head  between 
producer  and  consumer. 

Percentage 
of  consum- 
ers* price 
to— 

Prom 

St 

Dis- 
tribu- 
ters. 

Pro- 
du- 
cers. 

Louis. 

1899(Noyember). 
1900  (April) 

Mules,    cotton. 
141  to  15  hands 
high. 

do 

$60.00 
02.50 
95.00 

120.00 

$54.10 
56.42 
89.60 

118. 11 

Commission,  $1;  vardage.  26 
cents;  one  feiea,  40  cents: 
$27  per  car  frdght  from 
Rolla.Mo.  (12  head  per  car) ; 
total.  $8.90. 

Commission,  $1;:  yardage,  25 
cents;  one  feed,  40  cents; 
$53  per  car    freight  from 
PleasanthUl,  Mo.  (12  head 
per  ear);  total,  $6.06. 

Commission,  $1;  yardage,  25 
cents;   one  feed,  40  cents; 
$45  per  car    freight  from 
Marshfleld.  Mo.   (12  head 
per  car);  total,  $6.40. 

Commission,  $1;  vardage,  25 
cents;' one  feed,  40  cents; 
$62  per  car   freight  from 
Seneca,  Mo.  (12  head  per 
car);  total.  $6.89. 

10 
10 
6 
6 

Perel. 
90 

90 

94 

94 

MUa. 
Ill 

249 

1899(Noyember). 
1900  (April) 

Mules  16  to  16i 
hands  high. 

do 

218 
326 

16.  COST  OF  MARKETING  IOWA  HORSES. 

Iowa  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  horse-breeding  States.  Large  shipments  are 
made  from  E[nozyiIle,  MonticeUo,  and  Independence  to  Chicago  and  Eastern 
markets.  It  costs  $160  per  carload  of  18  horses  to  New  York  and  $66  to  Chicago. 
The  average  prices  received  by  producers  in  Iowa  have  been  reported  as  follows: 

Each. 

Draft  horses 1125 

Coach  horses 160 

Drivers 115 

Export  chnnks  (draft) 110 

Conunon 75 

The  freight  on  a  horse  which  sells  for  $75  is  inst  as  hi^h  as  that  on  one  which 
sells  for  $125  in  the  New  York  or  Chicago  market.  Let  it  be  assumed,  that  on  the 
average  these  different  kinds  of  horses  sold  in  the  Chicago  and  New  York  markets 
at  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  above  the  freight  charges,  which  covered  feeding  on 
the  way.  The  freight  charges  were  approximately  $9  per  head,  and  the  cost  of 
yardage  (keeping  until  sold)  would  be  at  least  $1  per  head  after  arriving  in  either 
of  these  markets,  making  a  total  of  $10.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of  th  se  grades 
of  horses  up  to  $135,  $160,  $120,  $125,  $85.  respectively.  An  addition  of  20  per 
cent  to  these  values  would  make  them  sell  for  $162,  $192,  $144,  $150,  $102. 

On  this  basis  of  consumers'  cost  we  mav  construct  the  following  exhibit  of  the 
proportion  soin^  to  the  producer  and  to  uie  distributers— that  is,  to  the  railroads 
ana  the  dealers  m  the  New  York  market: 


Class. 

Con- 
sumer 
paid. 

Producer 
received. 

Distribu- 
ters re- 
ceived. 

Per  cent 

to 
producer. 

Percent 
to  dis- 
tributer. 

Draft 

$162 
192 
144 

$126 
150 
110 
116 
75 

84 
85 
27 

77.2 
68.1 
76.4 
69,6 
78.5 

22.8 

Coach., : 

21.9 

Drivers . : 

28.6 

Export  chunks : 

80.4 

Gontinion ;...... 

26.5 
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17.  COST  OP  MARKETING  CATTLE  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  principal  sources  of  supply  of  cattle  for  the  St.  Lotiis  market  are  Missonri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Indian  Territory. 

Daring  1899  the  receipts  of  native  cattle  were  equal  to  any  previous  years  in 
comparison,  although  the  total  receipts  show  a  slight  decrease.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  the  demand  was,  generally  speaking,  far  ahead  of  the  supply.  The 
heaviest  arrivals  in  1899  were  in  September,  and  the  lightest  receipts  m  May. 
Values  increased  gradually  from  the  opening  of  the  year  until  the  close,  when 
Christmas  cattle  sold  up  to  $7.76  per  100  pounds,  the  highest  price  of  the  year. 
The  aggregate  receipts  from  the  Southern  States  show  an  increase  of  nearly  700 
carloi^  over  the  previous  year,  and  they  sold  higher  than  in  1898  by  several 
points.  The  State  of  Missouri  shows  up  exceedingly  well  as  a  cattle  producer, 
not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality. 

In  the  analysis  of  expenses  given  below  the  prices  are  taken  at  the  seasons 
when  the  movement  to  market  is  most  noteworuiy.  Sales  by  growers  are  made 
in  November  and  in  April.  The  estimates  do  not  include  feed  charges  at  the  St. 
Louis  yards  where  they  charge  75  cents  i)er  bale  for  hay  and  60  cents  per  bushel 
for  com. 

Cattle  from  Hermoeon,  Tex. ,  for  example,  would  have  to  unload  on  the  road  and 
feed  once  or  twice  and  the  feed  char^^es  would  not  exceed  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  the  road  and  at  St.  Louis,  so  that  it  amounts  to  little  in  the  totcu. 

Itemized  expenses  of  marketing  cattle  at  St,  Louis  J 


Year  and  month 
of  sale. 

Kind  and  grade 
of  product. 

Con- 
sumer 
paid, 
per 100 
pounds. 

Podu- 
cer  re- 
ceived, 
perlOO 
pounds. 

Combined  expenses  of  distri- 
bution between  producer 
and  consumer. 

Percentoge 
of  consum- 
er's price 
to— 

From 
8t 

Dis- 
trib- 
uters. 

Pfrct. 
2 

8 

6 

18 

Pro. 
du- 
cers. 

Ptrct. 
96 

02 

04 
87 

Louis. 

1800  (November). 

1900(A]nlI) 

1800  (November). 

Cattle,  dressed 
beef,  steers; 
average 
weight.  1,400 
pounds. 

OatUe,  dieased 
beetsteen. 

do 

16.70 

• 

6.00 
6.70 
6.00 

16.63 
4.60 
6. 84 
4.87 

Commission,    60    cents    per 
head;    yardage,   26   cents 
per  head:  12  cents  per  100 
pounds  freight  from  Dil- 
lon, Mo.     Itotal,  17  cento 
perlOOponnds. 

Commission,    60   cento   per 
head;    yardage,    28   cento 
per  head;  86  cento  per  100 
pounds  freight  from  Chand- 
ler, Okla.    Total,  41  cento 
per  lOOjpounds. 

Com  mission ,    60    cento    per 
head;    yardage,    26    cento 
per  head;  81  cento  per  100 
pouivda  freight  from  Larned, 
Kans.    Total,  86  cento  per 
100  pounds. 

Commission,    60   cento    per 
head;    yardage,    26   cento 
per  head:  68  cento  per  lOD 
pounds  freight  from  Her- 
moeon, Tex.  Total,  63  cento 
per  100  pounds. 

MUe$. 
106 

404 

586 

lOOO(Aprll) 

1,182 

>  Reported  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Tompkins,  special  agent,  St.  Louis 
18.  COST  OF  MARKETING  HOGS  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  receipt  of  hogs  at  St.  Lotiis  in  1899  snrpasses  all  previons  records,  the  total 
aggregating  2,147,144  head,  of  which  abont  three-foiurths  were  slaughtered  at 
home,  and  the  balance  shipped  to  Eastern  packing  centers.  The  monthfy  receipts 
averaged  in  the  neighbornood  of  180,000  head,  and  through  the  entire  year  the 
conditions  were  very  satisfactory  to  all.  The  local  packers  bought  the  great  bulk 
of  the  receipts,  and  consumed  over  a.million  three  hundred  thousand  nogs;  and 
the  butchers  use  something  like  250,000  hogs  each  year.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  hog  market  is  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  There  are  also  a  large  number  of 
buyers  on  the  daily  market  in  the  interests  of  Eastern  paoking  concerns,  who 
bought,  last  year,  nearly  600,000  hogs. 
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In  the  statistical  table  foUowing,  on  the  expenses  of  marketing  hogs  from  farm 
shipping  points  to  St.  Lonis,  the  prices  are  taKen  from  that  month  in  the  spring 
ana  falTseasons  in  which  the  movement  of  hogs  to  the  consuming  market  is  most 
normal — ^namely,  April  and  November. 

The  weight  of  200  pounds  is  an  average  i)er  head,  and  the  price  is  for  the  bulk 
of  the  receipts.  In  addition,  for  feeding  the  charge  is  00  cents  i)er  bnshel  for  com 
which  can  not  be  figured  in,  as  hogs  may  be  sold  on  mominff  of  arrival,  and  usually 
are,  when  they  no  doubt  receive  an  average  of  one  feed,  wnen  each  hog  would  get 
about  3  to  6  ears  of  com. 

Itemized  expenses  of  marketing  hogs  at  St.  Ixmis,^ 


Tear  and  month 
of  tale. 

Kind  and  grade 
of  product 

Con- 
sumer 
paid, 
per  100 
pounds. 

Produ- 
cer  re- 
ceived, 
per  100 
pounds. 

Combined  expenses  of  distri- 
bution between  producer 
and  consumer. 

Percentage 
of  consum- 
er's price 
to— 

From 
St 

Dis- 
tribu- 
ters. 

Pro- 
du- 
cen. 

Louis. 

1900  (April) 

1»9  (November). 
1900  (April) 

Hoga   (ayeiage 
welgbt.    200 
pounds  per 

do 

do 

6.40 
4.00 
6.40 

•a.  82 

6.11 
3.62 
6.14 

cents  per  head;  yardage.  6 
cents  per  head;  10  cents  per 

.  100  pounds  freight   from 
Anaconda,  Mo.    Total,  18 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Commi^on   for  selling,  10 
cents  per  head;  yardage,  6 
cents  per  head;  21  cents  per 
100  pounds  freight  from 
Dorchester.  Mo.    Total,  29 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Commission   foi:  selling,  10 
cents  per  head;  yardage,  6 
cents  per  head;  80  cents  per 
100   pounds  freight  from 
Fall  River,  Kans.    Total, 
88  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Commission  for  selling,  10 
cents  per  head;  yardage,  6 
cents  per  head:  18  cents  per 
100  pounds   freight  from 
Schuyler,   Mo.    Total,   26 
cents  per  100  pounds. 

Perd. 
6 

6 

10 

6 

Perd. 
96 

96 

90 

96 

Miles. 
57 

244 

439 

do 

224 

1  Reported  by  Mr.  B.  8.  Tompkins,  special  agent,  8t  Louis. 

Weekly  prices  of  live  stock  for  1899  {in  cents  per  pound), 

[Union  Stock  Yards  Journal,  St  Louis.] 


Date. 


Cattle,  good  to  choice. 


Native 

steers,  1,000 

to  1,200 

pounds. 


Texas 
steers. 


Native 
sheep, 

good  to 
choice; 

average. 


Hogs. 


Butchers. 


-  Mixed 
packers. 


Lights. 


1899. 
Jan.   6 

13 

20 

27 

Bfeb.   8 

10 

17 

24 

Mar.  8 

10 

17 

24 

SI 

Apr.   7 

14 

21 

28 

May  6 

12 


4.26-6.46 
4.25-6.20 
4.26^.60 
4.00-6.80 
4.26^.86 
4.10-6.86 
4.10-6.86 
4.49-6.76 
4.00^.86 
4.00^.60 
4.00^.50 
4.00-4.60 
4.00-6.00 
4.25-6.26 
4.26-6.25 
4.10-5.25 
4.G(M.90 
4.40-4-80 
4.15-5.05 


8.8&-i.26 
8.75-4.26 
8.-90-4.30 
4.15-1.85 
4.10^.60 
8.86-«.40 
8.90-4.45 
8.75-4.20 
8.70-4.80 
8.75-4.40 
8.75^.20 
8.85-4.50 
8.75^.40 
4.2&-6.66 
4.00-4.50 
4.00-4.50 
4.10-4.40 
4.15-4.50 
4.2&-4.65 


8.60-4.26 
8.60-4.26 
8.75-4.15 
8.70-4.00 
3.50-1.25 
8.50-4.25 
4.00-4.86 
3,75-4.60 
8.75-4.70 
4.00-4.75 
4.00-4.75 
4.10-4.76 
4.25-4.75 
4.00-5.00 
4.26-5.00 
4.50-5.16 
4.20-6.00 
4.25-6.00 
4.40-5.10 


8.66-8.76 
8.70-3.80 
3.80-3.85 
8.86-3.90 
8.90-3.95 
8.96-4.00 
3.86^.90 
3.85-3.90 
3.80-3.85 
3.80-3.85 
3.90-S.97i 
3.85-8.90 
8.75-3.80 
8.86-8.90 
8.85-8.90 
4.00-4.121 
8.96-4.05 
8. 85-^.90 
3.90-8.96 


3.56-3.70 
3.60-3.75 
3.65-3.80 
3.75-8.85 
3.80-3.90 
8.90^.95 
8.75-3.85 
3.75-8.85 
8.70-3.80 
3.70^.80 
3.85-3.95 
S.T7-3.87i 
8.65-8.76 
8.76-^.85 
8.75-8.85 
8.90-4.00 
3.90-4.97i 
8.75^.85 
8.80^.90 


3.40-3.65 
3.15.3.70 
3.60-3.70 
3.66-3.80 
8.66-3.85 
8.80-3.90 
8.60-3.75 
8.65-3.80 
8.60-3.80 
8.60-3.75 
8.66-8.90 
8.70-8.80 
3.56.3.70 
8.70-3.85 
8.65-3.80 
8.76-4.00 
8.75-3.96 
8.604^.80 
8.65-8.85 
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Weekly  prices  of  live  tiockjor  1899  (m  cemU  per  pound) — Continued. 


Bate. 


NaUve 

Bteera,  1,000 

toi;200 

pounds. 


1899. 
May  19 

26 

June  2 

9 

16 

28 

30 

July    7 

14 

21 

28 

Aug.  4 

11 

18 

26 

Sept.  1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Oct.    6 

13 

20 

27 

Nov.   8 

10 

17 

24 

Dec.    1 

8 

16 

22 


Cattle,  good  to  choice. 


4.00-4.96 
4.00-6.10 
4.00-6.16 
4.00-6.26 
4.00-6.06 
4.06^.16 
4.10-6.40 
4.10^.60 
4.16-B.40 
4.15-6.40 
4.16-6.40 
4.00-6.40 
4.00-6.50 
4.10-6.66 
4.46-6.86 
4.30-5.40 
4.50-6.90 
4.30-6.10 
4.76-6.86 
4.10-6.16 
4.10-6.66 
4.10-6.80 
4.60-6.60 
4.0O-5.60 
4.0O-5.60 
4.00-5.70 
4.0O-5.65 
4.00^.80 
4. 15-6. 26 
4.0O-6.75 
4.16-6.00 
4.00-6.76 
4.00-6.76 


Texafl 
Bteen. 


4.26-4.66 
4.904.65 
4.404.80 
4.1O4.60 
4. 104.60 
4. 004.40 
4. 204.70 
4.204.70 
4.104.60 
3.764.85 
3.764.45 
3.76-1.30 
3.86-4.80 
3. 804. 60 
8.60:4.20 
8.46-8.85 
8. 404. 00 
8.4^4.10 
8.86-3.90 
8.90-4.50 
8.26-3.80 
8.26-3.76 
3.40-3.80 
8.40-8.70 
8.30-8.76 
3.76-4.20 
3.504.20 
4.0O-6.50 
3.904.80 
4.10-4.80 
8.764.80 
3.76-4.60 
3.76-4.60 


Native 
sheep, 
good,  to 
choice; 
avenge. 


4.26-6.80 
4.36-6.60 
4.25-5.85 
3.75-t35 
4.16-4.75 
4. 004.75 
4.40-1.75 
4.00-4.75 

4. 004.65 

4. 004.66 
4. 004.65 
8. 704. 10 
8.50-4.00 
8. 504. 00 
8.50-4.10 
8.664.00 
8.504.25 
8.504.16 
8.504.26 
3. 504.10 
3.25-1.00 
8.404.16 
8.26-4.16 
8. 00-4.20 
3.80-4.86 
8.264.60 
8.104.26 
2.86-1.25 
3.604.26 
3.504.26 
8.264.60 
8.26-4.15 
4.15^.10 


Hogs. 


Butchers. 


3.90-8.96 
3.80-8.86 
3.80-3.85 
3.86-3.90 
8.80-3.86 
8.80-8.85 
8.86-8.90 
3.96-1.00 
4.45-1.50 
4.664.60 
4.56-1.60 
4.75-1.80 
4.704.75 
4.804.86 
4.76-1.80 
4.65-1.70 
4.664.70 
4.66-1.70 
4.704.76 
4.704.76 
4.604.66 
4.56-4.60 
4.36-1.40 
4.264.30 
4.104.15 
4.15^.20 
4. 004.06 
3.964.00 
8.96-8-97^ 
4.00-4.06 
4.10-1.16 
4. 004.16 
4.46-4.47^ 


Mixed 
packers. 


3.80-3.90 
3.70-3.80 
3.76-3.80 
3.80-3.90 
S.75-S.82i 
8.76-8.80 
3.80-3.85 
3.90-3.95 
4.86-1.45 
4.45-1.50 
4.504.56 
4.664.75 
4. 604.70 
4.704.80 
4.65-1.75 
4.504.65 
4.66-1.65 
4.55-1.65 
4.604.70 
4. 604.70 
4.66-1.66 
4.46-4.56 
4.25-1.36 
4.15-1.26 
4.004.10 
4. 104. 174 
8. 904.00 
8.85-8.96 
8.90-3.96 
8.90-3.96 
4.004.05 
4.00-1.06 
4.364.40 


lights. 


3.70-8.90 

3.66-8.76 

3.60-3.75 

3.75-3.86 

8.75-3.82* 

3.70-3.70 

3.76-3.86 

3.76-3.96 

4.804.40 

4.804.66 

4.46-1.56 

4.664.76 

4.56  4.70 

4.66-1.80 

4.65-1.80 

4. 504.70 

4.46-1.70 

4.46-1.70 

4.604.70 

4.66-1.70 

4.404.66 

4.404.66 

4.104.36 

4.104.26 

4. 004.10 

4.00-4.15 

3.76-3.96 

3.76-3.95 

8.80-3.85 

8.80-3.86 

8.86-3.96 

3.80-3.86 

4.264.30 


19.  EXPENSES  OF  MARKETING  A  1,000-POUND  STEER. 

Distance  is  alwavs  the  chief  difficnlty  to  overcome  in  marketinff  farm  produce. 
In  the  case  of  cattle  the  nearby  producer  has  the  alternative  of  driving  cattle  to 
market,  bnt  the  vast  majority  of  cattle  mre  drawn  from  too  great  distances  to  do 
this.  The  three  great  markets  located  on  the  Missouri  River  draw  their  supplies 
originally  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  the  Southwestern  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Probably  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  received  at  these  points  originate 
within  the  500-mile  limit,  but  not  a  few  are  brought  from  beyond  the  1,000-mile 
limit.  Possibly  the  majority  of  fed  cattle  shipped  to  the  country  to  be  prepared 
for  market  are  found  within  a  200-mile  limit  or  the  market  through  which  they 
have  been  passed  from  the  range  to  the  farmer  for  fattening. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assumptions  as  to  distances  we  make  ah  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  marketing  a  typical  grade  of  cattle.  In  this  instance  we  take  the  range 
steer  of  1,000  pounds  weight  as  representative.  The  shipments  are  presumably 
made  from  thi^e  different  points  of  origin:  (1)  1,000  miles  or  over  from  market; 
(2)  about  500  miles  from  market,  and  (8)  between  100  and  200  miles  from  market. 
Knowing  the  actual  freight  rates  from  actual  shipping  points  to  the  primary 
markets,  also  the  commercial  charges,  such  as  commission,  and  the  maintenance 
expenses  of  stock  in  transit  and  at  the  terminal  yard,  we  can  get  at  a  fairly  rep- 
resentative result  in  the  division  of  expenses  among  the  railroads  and  the  dealers. 

The  principal  expenses  of  shipping  beef  cattle  from  grower  in  the  range  States 
to  market  is  of  course  the  freight  charge.  If  we  estimate  that  it  costs  50  cents  for 
commission  per  head,  25  cents  for  yardage  on  a  range  steer  of  1,000  pounds  weight, 
we  have  an  expense  of  7.5  cents  per  100  pounds.  To  this  should  be  added  an 
expense  of  10  centsper  100  pounois  for  feed  charges  en  route  on  long  journeys, 
such  as  that  from  Uermosa,Tex.,  to  St.  Louis  (1,152  miles).  The  total  expense 
outside  of  freight  is  17.5  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  freight  to  St.  Louis  is  58  cents 
per  100  pounds,  making  a  total  expense  of  75.5  cents  ^om  producer  to  consumer 
on  1,000  pounds 'liAre  weight;  This  total  expense  is  divided  as  follows  for  ail^OO^- 
p«uiid  steer; 
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EoBpenaea  of  markeHng  a  l^OOO-pound  gteer,  Hermoson,  Tex.,  to  8t,  Louis  (1,1S£ 

miles.) 


Kinds  of  expense. 

Amonnts 

of 
expense. 

Feroent- 

Railway  cbaiveH 

16.80 

.76 

1.00 

71 

CoramerMf^l  cnaigeH     

10 

Mi|{ntf^PAf]i<*4)  cluuv^ . .     - . 

18 

Total 

7.66 

100 

This  apportionment  of  total  expenses  would  indicate  tliat  the  commercial 
handling  of  cattle  is  done  at  the  onUay  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  expense  between 
producer  and  consumer.  It  costs  18  per  cent  to  maintain  the  animal  in  proper 
condition  during  transit.  In  other  words,  the  animal's  maintenance  is  quite  an 
appreciable  charge  upon  this  trafSc.  The  commercial  labor  and  capital  employed 
in  the  transaction,  together  with  the  expense  of  feeding,  amount  to  over  one- 
seventh  of  the  railway  charges.  That  is,  the  physical  movement  by  rail  costs  77  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  does  to  maintain  the  animal  and 
the  commercial  agencies  responsible  for  its  distribution.  This,  in  a  general  way, 
shows  where  the  Durden  of  expense  falls  in  marketing  live  stock  or  this  sx)ecie8 
by  the  producer  living  at  the  TnaximuTn  distance  from  markets  at  or  near  the 
l.OOO-mUe  limit.'    . 

At  about  500  miles  from  market  the  situation  of  the  producer  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, though  not  materially  so.  The  expenses  of  feeding  would  be  about  8 
cents  per  100  and  the  rate  of  commission  and  yardage  identically  the  same.  The 
position  of  the  producer  or  original  shipper  would  oe  altered  mainly  by  reason 
of  the  shorter  distance  and  lower  freight  rate. 

The  distance  from  Chandler,  Okla.,  to  St.  Louis,  to  which  much  of  the  Terri- 
tory's cattle  goes,  is  494  miles,  practically  500  miles.  The  rate  on  dressed  beef 
cattle  from  Cnandler  to  St.  Louis  is  86  cents  ner  100  pounds.  Calculating  other 
items  of  e^Mnse  the  same  as  for  the  more  distant  point  of  origin,  we  get  the 
apportionea  expenses  of  marketing  a  1,000  pound  steer  produced  500  miles  from 
the  terminal  market. 

Expenses  of  marketing  a  l^OOO-pcund  steer — 

FROM  CHANDLER,  OKLA.,  TO  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  (494  MILES). 


Kinds  of  expenses. 

Amount 

of 
expenses. 

Percent- 
age. 

R^iiwtt^y  chaifffs .*................ 

.76 
.80 

69.9 

<!ninTpAr^,1     Cfiarge^ ...    X    ...    X X    .    .    X   .    .    .    .    X    .    X    X   .    X    X    .    X X    X    ....    X          .    X    .    X    .    X 

14.6 

MAint4nMiC4  chajvett 

16.6 

Total 

5.16 

100 



PROM  DILLON  TO  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.,  (106  MILB8). 

Railway  chaives. 

11.20 
.76 
.06 

00.0 

Onmmen:*'iHl  ftnargrps _ .,._,.. .._--,__,..,, 

87.5 

MAlnt9TYaiic^  <;hArff^f  • 

Total 

2.00 

2.6 

A  comparison  of  the  percentages  in  each  of  these  estimates,  based  on  actual 
charges,  Drings  out  the  facts  (1)  that  the  railway  charges  in  the  total  cost  of  mar- 
keting live  cattle  tend  to  diminish  with  the  distance  between  producer  and  the 
market  as  compared  with  commercial  charges;  (2)  that  the  commercial  charges, 
on  the  contrary,  tend  to  increase— that  is,  the  shorter  the  haul  to  market  the  larger 

>  Cattle  fiom  Hermoson  woold  have  to  be  unloaded  on  the  way  and  fed  once  or  twice.  Feed  chaz^gres 
would  include  these  items  of  cost  on  the  road  and  at  St.  Louis  between  time  of  shipping  and  mar- 
keting. Yardage  at  the  terminal  market  is  charged  to  commercial  charsres  rather  than  to  main- 
tenanoe,  because  It  is  a  fee  rather  than  a  cost,  and  therefore  akin  to  a  oomnuasion  charge. 
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proportion  of  total  charges  goea  for  commiflsions  and  other  similar  expenses;  (3) 
maintenance  charges  vary  with  the  time  required  to  put  cattle  down  at  market 
from  x>oint  of  shipment.  These  expenses  are  quite  unimportant  for  short  dis- 
tances requiring  only  four  or  five  hours  of  transit,  but  for  distances  exceeding  the 
limit  of  time  allowed  by  law  between  feeds  for  cattle  in  transit  the  actual  expense 
is  about  as  giieat  for  a  500-inile  trip  as  it  is  for  a  1,000-inile  trip.  The  proportion- 
ate expense  is  of  course  higher  for  the  shorter  than  for  the  longer  trip.  Tne  com- 
parative table  below  gives  the  proportions  of  outlay  for  each  land  of  charges  on 
the  basis  of  distances.. 

Comparison  of  marketing  expenses  by  distances  (based  on  a  l^OOO-pound  dressed 

beef  steer). 


Kinds  of  expexuea. 

lOOmUes 
from 

500  miles 

frx>m 
market. 

1,000  miles 

from 

market 

RAilwfty  nhmvefi 

Per  cent, 

00.0 

87.6 

2.5 

Percent, 
15.6 

Percent 
77 

Oonnip^V^fiii  chftTgfw 

10 

Miiinten4inc«  . . .  .T 

13 

Totol 

100 

100 

100 

20.  COST  OF  FEEDING  CATTLE  ON  LONG-DISTANCE  SHIPMENTS. 

Relative  to  feeding  charges  on  cattle  from  Hermoson,  Tex.,  a  charge  of  10  cents 

?er  100  pounds  of  cattle  is  made.    As  a  maximum  say  the  cattle  weighed  only 
,100  pounds  each  and  20  head  to  the  car — 

20  head  at  26  cents  each,  one  feed |5.00 

20  head  at  25  cents  each,  three  feeds 16.00 

Twenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  cattle  at  $15  total  charges  for  feeding  g^ves 
less  than  7  cents  per  100  for  feeding. 

This  feeding  is  done  at  special  yards  used  for  that  purpose  and  the  f eedine 
charges  are  kept  down  to  tne  minimum.  A  charge  of  26  cents  per  steer  would 
give  a  peck  of  com  and  a  quarter  bale  of  hay  to  tne  feed.  It  may  be  higher  or 
lower  in  different  places  where  they  feed,  but  figures  given  will  maKe  a  fair  aver- 
age. If  these  charges  even  were  somewhat  greater  or  less,  they  would  not  change 
materially  the  percentage  shown  in  the  report. 

21.  THE  COST  OF  MARKETING  LIVE  STOCK  AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

Reports  received  from  special  agents  at  different  markets  have  presented  the 
essential  items  involved  in  ^posing  of  live  stock.  The  report  from  Kansas  City 
covers  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  object  has  been  to  set  such  information  as 
would  represent  the  standard  quality  of  stock  rather  than  to  comprehend  the 
entire  movement. 

The  prices  of  cattle  named  represent  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  receipts  for 
the  month  named,  and  they  are  tne  highest-priced  cattle  received  at  Kansas  City. 
They  comprise  what  is  known  in  the  trade  at  **  dressed-meat  and  export  steers." 
The  other  classes  sold  are  cows  and  heifers,  stockers,  feeders,  and  milch  cows. 
Of  Western  and  Southern  cattle  there  are  com  or  meal  fed  steers  and  grass  beef 
steers  and  stockers  and  feeders.  No  one  class  will  consequently  anywnere  near 
represent  the  total  sales  on  this  market.  Of  course  the  expense  of  marketing 
each  class  is  the  same.  With  hogs  and  sheep  the  situation  is  different.  The 
prices  given  will  represent  80  per  cent  of  the  receipts  for  the  month  given.  In 
the  matter  of  sheep,  September  is  taken  as  the  price  month,  as  more  sheep  come 
to  market  from  first  hands  or  the  farm  then  thian  during  any  other  month.  In 
the  spring — say  April  and  May^-when  receipts  are  heaviest,  a  large  part  of  the 
arrivals  are  from  feed  lots,  and  represent  sheep  and  lambs  that  had  been  bought 
up  in  the  fall  by  professional  feeders  and  fattened  through  the  winter  months  for 
the  market.  When  marketed  in  April  and  May  they  generally  sell  for  $1  per 
hundredweight  more  than  the  receipts  in  September.  The  expense  of  marketing, 
however,  is  the  same  iiS  both  instances. 
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Itemized  expennes  of  marketing  live  stock  at  Kansas  City.^ 


Year  and  month 
of  B&le. 


1899,  November. . 


1899,  September. 


Ivlnd  nnd  gmde 


Cattle,  1,200  to 
1,500  poiindB, 
natiyes. 


....do , 


Sheep,  70  to  110 
pounds,  ayer- 
age. 


.do 


..do 


.do 


3.95 


3.95 


Combined  G3rpEns>eg  i>f 
d  i  (^  t  r  I  b  u  I L  o  1 1  be- 
lwi*in  ijrodueeraad 
I'ciiiaumer. 


$6.86  ||5.15|  Commiflsion  for  sell- 
ing, 5  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  yardage, 
25  cents  per  head ; 
feed,  \  cent  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  12 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  19i  cents  per 
100  pounds. 
5.35  4.991  Commission  for  sell- 
ing, 5  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  yardage, 
25  cents  per  head ; 
feed,  \  cent  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  28 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  85^  cents  per 
100  pounds, 
.do 5.35  5.13^  Commission  for  sell- 
ing, 5  cents  per  100 
pounds;  yardage, 
25  cents  per  head ; 
feed,  \  cent  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  14i 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  211  cents  per 
100  pounds, 
.do 5.35  4.881  Commission  for  sell- 
ing, 5  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  yardage, 
25  cents  per  head ; 
feed,  \  cent  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  29 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  36i  cents  per 
100  pounds. 
8.621  Commission  for  sell- 
ing, i  cent  per  100 
r'unds ;  yardage, 
cents  per  head; 
feed,  8  cents  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  19 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  82i  cents  per 
100  pounds. 
3.65  Commission  for  sell- 
ing, i  cent  per  100 
runds ;  yardage, 
cents  per  head; 
feed,  8  cents  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  164 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  30  cents  per 
100  pounds. 
S./iS  Commission  for  sell- 
ing, i  cent  per  100 
runds ;  yardage, 
cents  per  head; 
feed,  8  cents  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  23i 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  37  cents  per 
100  pounds. 
8.95  8.50i  Commission  for  sell- 
ing, k  cent  per  100 
pounds ;  yardage, 
o  cents  per  head; 
feed,  8  cents  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  81 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  44i  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

>  Reported  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Powell,  special  agent,  Kansas  City,  Ma 


Percentage 
of  consum- 
er's price 
to— 


iJiB- 
trlb- 
uters. 


cerd. 
8.59 


Pro- 
duc- 
ers. 

Per 
cent. 
96.41 


4.06 


6.77 


8.22 


7.69 


9.«6 


11.26 


98.42 


95.94 


98,23 


91.78 


90.65 


88.74 


Prom  KansaH 
City. 


Nonoompetitiye 
point  134  miles 
(Cottonwood 
Falls,  Kans.). 


Competitive 
point  400  miles 
(^Oklahoma, 
Okla.). 


Competitive 
point  199  miles 
(Concordia, 
Kans.). 


Noncompetitive 
point  382  miles 
(Stillwater, 
Okla.). 


Competitive 
point  301  miles 
(Grand  Island, 
Nebr.). 


Competitive 
point  235  miles 
(Hutchison, 
Kans.). 


Noncompetitive 
point  524  miles 
(Las  Animas, 
Colo.). 


Noncompetitive 
point  715  miles 
(Fort  Collins, 
Colo.). 
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Itemized  expenses  of  marketing  live  stock  at  Kansas  Oi<y— Continned. 


Yt'ar  and  month 
of  Mile. 


Kind  and  grade 
of  product. 


o 


Cknnbined  expenses  of 
distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 


Dl8- 

trlb- 
uteis. 


Percentage 
of  consum- 
er's price 
to— 


Pro- 
duc- 
ers. 


From  Kansas 
City. 


18">J,  November.. 


Hogs,  packing.. 


8.661 


....do... 


3.95 


8.68f 


.do. 


8.95 


8.741 


....do... 


8.95 


8.66i 


Gommisslon  for  sell- 
ing, ^  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  yardage, 
6  cents  per  head; 
feed,  I  cents  per  100 
pounds;  inspection, 
A  cents  per  100 
pounds:  frdght,21i 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  29.27i  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Commission  for  sell- 
ing, Sf  cents  per  100 
pounds;  yardage, 
6  cents  per  head; 
feed,  i  cents  per  100 
pounds;  inspection, 
A  cents  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  18i 
cents  per  lOOpounds. 
Total.  a6.27f  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Comiiiission  for  sell- 
ing, ^  cents  per  100 
pounds;  yardage, 
6  cents  per  head; 
feed,  4  cents' per  100 
pounds;  inspection. 
A  cents  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  12^ 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  20.27i  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Commission  for  sell- 
ing, 81  cents  per  100 
pounds;  yardage, 
6  cents  per  head : 
feed,  4  cents  per  100 
pounds;  inspection. 
A  cents  per  100 
pounds;  freight,  81 
cents  pef  100  pounds. 
Totol,  88.774  cents 
per  100  pounds. 


cent. 
7.41 


Per 
cent 
92.60 


6.65 


9B.86 


5.13 


94.87 


9.81 


90.19 


Competitlye 

E  217  miles 
tierson, 


Nonoompetitlye 
point  287  miles 
Uewell    City, 


Competitive 
point  101  miles 
(Fall  City, 
Nebr.). 


Konoompetltiye 
point  882  miles 
rstillwater, 
Okla.). 


22.  METHODS  OF  MARKETING  CATTLE. 

From  southwestern  sonrces  cattle  are  marketed  throngh  commission  merchants 
at  market  centers  nnder  favorable  conditions  to  all  parties  concerned.  There  is  also 
the  local  buyer,  whose  purchases  from  the  grower  ultimately  pass  into  the  com- 
mission merchant's  hands.  There  are,  therefore,  at  the  utmost  three  persons 
through  whose  hands  cattle  pass  from  the  ranch  to  the  packer:  The  local  dealer, 
the  railroad,  and  the  commission  merchant.  The  rate  of  commission  at  most 
large  markets  is  60  cents  per  head.  The  rise  of  mammoth  slaughterhouse  estab- 
lishments has  brought  into  the  productive  territory  the  buyers  for  these  houses. 
This,  of  course,  eliminates  all  other  commercial  expenses  except  the  sidary  of  the 
buyer  and  freight.  The  freight  from  Gtonzales,  Tex.,  to  Kansas  City,  (Chicago, 
or  St.  Louis  averages  $5  per  head.  At  the  market  price  of  $4.60  per  100  a  steer  of 
1 ,000  pounds  would  bring  $45.  Allowing  50  cents  per  head  for  all  other  expenses 
involved  in  transit  from  shipping  point  to  sale  in  stock  yard,  the  total  cost  of 
marketing  would  amount  to  |6  on  the  average,  that  is,  IS^  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumer's cost  of  the  steer.    The  producer  gets  86|  per  cent. 
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38.  TERMINAL  0HARQES  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

There  are  no  terminal  charges  on  live  stock  at  Kansas  City;  the  railway  rates 
named  include  delivery  at  the  stock  yards  at  that  market.  At  Chicago,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  charge  of  $2  per  car  for  transfers  from  the  railroad  bring- 
ing the  car  to  that  city  to  uie  stock  yards  in  control  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
stock  received  at  Chicago.  This  mnst  to  some  extent  prejudice  the  shipper  by 
increasing  expenses. 

At  Om£ha,  as  at  the  more  western  stock  yards  generally,  the  actual  charge  is 
merely  for  feed  consumed  and  weighing  charges. 

The  f ollowiiig  description  of  lumdliag  stock  forwarded  by  the  shipper  at  the 
Omaha  yards  is  characteristic,  in  this  respect,  of  care  and  cost  at  terminals  of  the 
entire  trade  at  these  great  centers: 

**  Every  pen  is  supplied  with  a  trough  and  hydrant  so  that  under  no  circum- 
stances is  stock  at  any  time  obliged  either  to  b6  moved  or  go  without.  Careful 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sewerage  and  drainage,  resulting  in  as  perfect  and 
complete  a  sjrstem  as  is  known  anvwhere  in  the  country.  The  yard  company 
cares  for  the  stock  from  the  time  of  arrival  until  it  is  disposed  of,  either  sold  or 
loaded  out,  their  care  including  the  handling,  watering,  feeding,  and  wei^hin^. 
Thus  every  ^pper  is  assured  of  the  best  of  treatment,  whether  he  accompanies  his 
consignment  or  not.  No  charge  whatever  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  yards  and 
one  charge  for  weighing,  usually  called  yardage,  covers  the  whole  cost  to  the 
shlpx)er,  no  matter  how  long  his  stock  may  remam  on  the  market,  and  the  weigh- 
ing charge  is  only  collected  when  stock  is  sold,  so  that  if  it  is  shipped  from  this 
market  to  some  other  by  him,  the  only  ezx)ense  to  be  incurred  here  is  for  such  an 
amount  of  feed  as  may  be  given  to  the  stock  by  his  orders;  this  is  of  big  advan- 
tage to  Western  shippers  especially,  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  try  two  mar- 
kets without  additional  exx>ense.  All  through-billed  stock  receives  the  same  care 
and  attention  from  the  company's  employees  as  though  locally  billed," 

When  stock  is  sold  weighing  charges  are  as  follows: ' 

Cents. 

Cattle per  head..    25 

Calves do 10 

Sheep  do 5 

Hogs do 8 

Feed  charges  are  as  feUowsl?* 

Cents. 

Hay percwt..    80 

Com per  bushel..    60 

©ats do....    60 

34.  SHEEP  MARKETS  EAST  AND  WEST. 

With  the  lowered  and  irregrnlar  prices  of  wool  in  the  United  States  sheep  rais- 
ing for  mutton  has  largely  increased.  This  increase  is  to  some  extent  measured 
by  the  increase  of  slaughterage  demands  in  the  West.  Since  1887  the  killings  in 
the  West  have  increased  fourfold;  those  at  seaboard  points  have  decreased, 
though  only  slightly,  and  the  total  for  the  country  has  advanced  from  4,605,000 
in  1887  to  7,635,000  in  1898.  The  total  value  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  about  $65,000,000  in  1896  to  $108,000,000  in  1899,  owing  mainly,  it 
may  be  said,  to  the  increase  in  the  meat-producing  value  of  this  species  of  live 
stock.  It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Western  producer  has  improved  his 
X)Osition  by  reason  of  this  rise  of  consuming  industries  in  packing  centers,  and 
also  that  the  Central  and  Eastern  producer  has,  owing  to  the  general  rise  in  meat 
values,  found  his  flock  an  increasingly  profitable  investment  in  supplying  local 
consumption  of  mutton.  This  is  all  the  more  so,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
petition of  Western  mutton  has  not  been  so  keen  with  the  Eastern  product  as  it 
has  been  in  ihe  case  of  beef. 

1  Report  Union  Stock  Yaids  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  1899. 
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The  tendency  described— toward  meat  production  and  away  from  wool — in 
Nheep  raising  is  measured  statistically  in  the  table  below,  giving  the  total  of  sheep 
in  the  United  States  and  the  receipts  at  four  Western  markets  since  1892: 


Year. 

Sheep  in 
United  States. 

Receipts  at 

four  Western 

markets. 

UJ92                       '                           .                       

44,988,000 
47,278.000 
45,048,000 
42,294,000 
88,299,000 
86,819.000 
87.666,960 
89,114.458 

8,070,500 
4,208,000 

1893 

1894 

4,225,400 

1895 

4,981,800 

1896                                                

5,582,800 

1897 

5!9G0!666 

1898                             .            .       ..     .               

6,090,700 

1899 

6,182,744 

This  table  shows  that  in  1892  the  producer  sold  6.8  per  cent  of  his  flock  of  sheep 
for  slaughtering,  and  in  1899  he  sold  nearly  Id  per  cent  of  his  flock.  Evidently  the 
meat  market  is  sucessf ully  competing  with  the  wool  market  for  the  farmer's  sheep. 

25.  THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  BEEF  CATTLE. 

The  following  figures  of  record  are  furnished  by  a  large  stock-feeding  firm  at 
Ames,  Nebr.  It  represents  commercial  stock  production  on  a  large  scale, in  which 
the  economies  of  such  production  are  taken  advantage  of.  The  first  table  gives 
the  average  cost  of  production  for  a  series  of  13  years.  The  second  ^ves  the  net 
prices  received  per  head  for  grass-fed  cattle  for  19  years.    The  third  gives  the 

Proportion  of  the  price  received  for  grass-fed  cattle  that  goes  to  producer  and 
istributer,  respectively.  The  fourth  statement  gives  the  comparative  prices 
received  for  range  cattle  when  marketed  at  Ames  for  feeding,  and  at  other  cattle 
markets,  at  a  given  date,  December  11, 1899,  and  for  a  series  of  7  years  earlier. 

(1)  Cost  of  Western  range  cattle  (grain-fed,  at  Ames,  N(br,),per  hundredweight, 
laid  down  at  market,  and  the  profit  and  loss  per  hundredweight ,^ 


Year. 

Cattle 
sold  at 
market. 

Weiffhtof 
ciSue. 

Original  cost 
oTcatUe. 

Cost  of  feed- 
ing. 

Cost  of 
transpor- 

sale. 

Total  ocat  at 
market. 

1886-^ 

6.417 
5,586 
4.269 
6,038 
7,298 
2.176 
1,222 
2,'539 
5,925 
8,827 
5,495 
9,069 
6,657 

6  *^'"  U9 
t         riO 
B          62 
fl          127 

5  162 
a          190 
1          fiO 
8          r75 

7  550 

6  KX) 

1       m 

11          S81 

s       m 

$188,799.90 
156,016.98 
125,508.60 
188,027.65 
196,248.22 
72,689.91 
21,517.91 
54,207.65 
167,064.82 
126,690.22 
154,916.71 
824,872.57 
270,770.94 

$111,796.88 
175,282.82 
93,789.98 
Ul,127.86 
280,900.02 
79,018.87 
14,660.80 
89,829.11 
161,999.78 
67,901.08 
82,803.42 
178,224.86 
184,887.17 

$17,660.91 
18,864.02 
6,181.88 
9,179.51 
17,166.81 
9,762.86 
2,^681.60 
7.008.21 
22.288.99 
12,446.80 
15,575.45 
25,125.85 
22,592.54 

$268,257.60 

1887-88 

849,613.82 

1888-89  

225,480.41 

1889-90 

258,855.02 

1890-91  

494,809.55 
161,421.18 
88,860.90 
100,554.97 
851,296.54 
207,237.56 
268,295.68 
828,228.28 
478,200.65 

1891-92  

1892-98 

1893-94. 

1894-^95 

1895-96 

1896-97  

1897-98 

1898-99 

Total 

65.518 

88.805,688 

1,937,277.08 

1.581,621.50 

185,979.51 

8,704,898.09 

rear. 

Cost  of 

cattle 

percwt. 

Cost  of 
feeding 
per  cwt. 

Cost  of 
transpor- 
tation per 
cwt. 

Total 
cost  per 

Gross 
proceeds. 

Gross 
proceeds 
per  cwt 

Profit 

PS 
cwt. 

Loss 
per 
cwt. 

1886-87 

12.25 
2.26 
2.27 
1.97 
2.11 
2.88 
1.57 
1.66 
2.18 
2.88 
2.16 
2.74 
2.98 

$1.88 
2.54 
1.69 
1.65 
8.02 
2.80 
1.07 
1.20 
2.12 
1.27 
1.16 
1.51 
1.97 

10.29 
.27 
.11 
.14 
.19 
.82 
.20 
.22 
.29 
.28 
.22 
.21 
.24 

$4.42- 
5.07 
4.07 
8.76 
5.32 
5.80 
2.84 
8.08 
4.59 
8.88 
8.53 
4.46 
5.14 

$242,476.14 
312,828.23 
207,079.48 
256,429.86 
489,816.38 
133,400.46 
49,787.28 
121,421.58 
878,842.49 
204,505.06 
811,745:25 
588,349.42 
471,291.88 

$4.06 
4.53 
8.74 
8.97 
5.27 
4.88 
8.64 
8.78 
4.96 
8.88 
4.85 
4.55 
5.09 

'$6.'2i' 

'**.*86* 
.65 
.87 

.09 

80.84 

1887-88 

M 

1888-89  

.88 

1889-90 

1890-91  

.05 

1891-92 

.92 

1892-93  

1898-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

.05 

1896-97 

1897-98  

1896-99 

.05 

Total 

3,717,972.96 

^  Reported  by  Mr.  Frederick  Allen,  Ames,  Nebr. 
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(2)  Sales  of  grass-fed  etUtle  from  Wyoming  and  Montana  at  market  price  for  19 

years. 


Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
wSS»t. 

Aver- 

prtce. 

Net  pio- 
ceeOB. 

Net 

per 
head. 

Year. 

Num- 
her. 

Aver- 
welSht 

Aver- 
pnce. 

Net  pro- 
ceedfl. 

Net 

per 

head. 

Xbf. 

JUw. 

1881... 

2,016 

1,006 

tS.78 

•61.296.76  ||80.86 

1891... 

6.230 

1,164 

13.80  •289.610.77 

•88.44 

1882... 

4,677 

989 

4.88 

168,718.66 

88.68 

1892... 

6,414 

1,178 

8.88 

216.667.68 

88.60 

1883... 

4,862 

967 

4,11 

161,708.74 

38.26 

1893... 

8,664 

1,229 

8.69 

186.181.17 

87.92 

18M... 

4,267 

1,021 

4.34 

162,610.99 

88.11 

1894... 

4,743 

1,197 

8.68 

176.621.36 

87.23 

1886... 

8,827 

1,024 

8.67 

120,624.29 

31.61 

1896... 

6,628 

1,224 

8.84 

229,368.18 

40.79 

1886... 

2,399 

1,016 

3.26 

,66,785.80 

27- S 

1896... 

5,061 

1,188 

8.39 

171,685.62 

88.99 

1887... 

1,988 

1.092 

2.96 

68,732.29 

27.02 

1897... 

2,798 

1.106 

3.71 

97,981.64 

35.08 

1888... 

8,130 

1,106 

8.48 

103,006.89 

82.90 

1898... 

1.402 

1,166 

4.06 

68,040.61 

41.89 

1889... 

1,696 

1.141 

8.09 

48.180.44 

80.16 

1899... 

4.994 

1,182 

4.67 

289,506.88 

47.97 

1890... 

1,177 

1,064 

2.96 

81.248.61 

26.64 

(3)  SaJes  of  grass-fed  cattle  from  Wyoming  and  Montana  ai  market  price. 


Year. 


Grofls 
pro- 
ceeds 
per 
head. 


Net 
pro- 

ceedB 
per 

head. 


Ex- 

penaes 
of  mar- 
keting. 


Per 
cent  to 

pro- 
ducer. 


Per 
cent  to 
distrib- 
uter. 


Year. 


GroBB 
pro- 


per 
head. 


Net 
pro- 
ceeds 
per 
head. 


Ex- 
penaes 
of  mar- 
keting. 


Per 

cent  to 

pro- 
ducer. 


Per 
cent  to 
distrib- 
uter. 


1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


•87.62 
40.66 
89.74 
44.81 
87.58 
82.99 
82.21 
87.98 
85.25 
81.89 


•80.86 
88.68 
88.26 
88.11 
SI.  51 
27.88 
27.02 
82.90 
80.15 
26.54 


•7.16 
7.06 
6.49 
6.20 
6.07 
5.16 
5.19 
6.08 
6.10 
4.86 


80.9 

82.5 

88.4 

86 

88.8 

84.8 

83.9 

86.7 

86.6 

84.5 


19.1 

17.5 

16.6 

14 

16.1 

16.6 

16.1 

18.8 

14.6 

16.5 


1891... 
1892... 
1898... 
1894... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
1897.... 
1898.... 
1899... 


•44.28 
89.28 
44.12 
48.45 
47.00 
40.10 
41.10 
47.67 
64.02 


•38.44 

88.60 
87.92 
87.28 
40.79 
83.99 
35.08 
41.89 
47.97 


•5.79 
5.68 
6.20 
6.22 
6.21 
6.11 
6.02 
5.78 
6.06 


88.9 
85.6 
85.9 
85.6 
86.6 
84.7 
85.8 
87.1 
88.8 


18.1 

14.8 

14 

14.8 

18.8 

15.2 

14.6 

12.9 

11.2 


(4)  Statement  of  range  cattle  (groM-fed  cattle)  shipments  to  market  and  to  Ames, 

December  11, 1899. 


darn. 

Number. 

Average 

weight 

Average 
price. 

Net  proceeds. 

Net  per  head. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

To  market: 

Steers 

1,261 
182 
19 

8.822 

1 

LbB. 

1,166 

1,067 

945 

LbB. 

1.224 

1,086 

1,067 

920 

N.09 
4.07 
3.15 

•4.62 
4.81 
8.65 
8.25 

•62.670.75 

4.901.08 

468.88 

•198.207.69 

45.668.68 

705.81 

24.66 

•42.10 
87.08 
24.67 

•50.66 

HeifeiB 

89.67 

Cows 

86.26 

Bulla 

24.65 

Total 

1,402 

4.994 

1,154 

1,182 

4.08 

4.57 

58,040.61 

289,596.88 

41.89 

47.97 

To  Ames: 

Steers 

6 
14 

1,874 

606 

284 

11 

94 

1,098 
1.086 
1.061 
1.188 

1,116 
899 
989 

1,259 
605 

8.75 
8.60 
8.25 
8.00 

4.10 
8.90 
8.60 
8.25 
4.25 

226,382.70 

18,682.85 

184.19 

•    448.99 

79,128.75 
19,396.40 

6,986.85 
406.67 

2,286.66 

87.68 
32.88 
80.69 
81.71 

42.22 

Heifers 

82.16 

Cows 

29.86 

Bulls 

86.88 

Y^rlfn^ 

28.70 

Total 

6,616 

2,816 

1,092 

1,038 

3.72 

4.01 

246,648.73 

108,168.25 

87.11 

88.40 

Orand  total 

8.018 
357 
42 

7,810 
960 
200 

808,664.84 
16,478.84 

847,749.68 
58,666.41 

" 

Top  steers 

1,222 
i;226 

1,274 
1,842 

4.27 
4.60 

4.98 
6.26 

46.14 
60.10 

66.38 

Top  sale 

68.89 
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Total  to  market. 


Year. 

Number. 

Ayenge 
weight 

Avenge 
price. 

Net  pro- 
ceeOB. 

Net  per 

1806 

1,408 
5,6^3 
6,414 

Pound*. 
1,154 
1.108 
1,188 
1,224 
1,197 
1,229 
1,178 

94.06 
8.71 
8.89 
8.84 
8.63 
3.59 
8.33 

868«063.44 
97r961.64 
171,685.62 
229,868.18 
176,621.85 
185.181.17 
215,657.56 

•42.04 

1897 

85.06 

1896 

88.99 

1895 

40.79 

1894 

87.23 

1898 

37.92 

1892 

85.06 

26.  DAILY  PRICES  FOR  18»8  AND  18W  AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

In  the  comparison  of  prices  of  different  markets  it  is  often  necessary  to  know 
the  price  at  which  the  balk  of  the  sales  at  the  given  market  are  made.  The  bnlk 
price  is  in  many  respects  more  truly  representative  of  the  state  of  the  market 
than  top  prices  woala  be.  In  times  of  brisk"  demand,  especially,  constant  com- 
plaint is  made  of  the  qnalit^r  of  stock  not  coming  np  to  the  best  standard.  If  the 
grades  comprise  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  sales  as  the^  often  may, 
me  bulk  prices  represent  the  level  of  prices  more  exactly  than  top  prices  do;  and 
the  balk  prices  always  more  nearly  coincide  with  what  the  majority  of  prodacers 
get.  The  top  prices  mav  more  precisely' represent  the  prices  which  tne  ezcep- 
Bonal  prodacer  realizes  lor  his  stock.' 

The  top  prices  for  native  beef  steers,  t^ftpive,  stoekers  and  feeders,  and  Texas  or 
Indian  steers  on  each  commercial  day  of  1899. 

[The  tables  appended  show  the  top  prices  of  native  beef  steers,  native  stockere  and  feeders,  and 
Texas  or  Indian  steers  sold  on  the  Kansas  City  market  on  each  day  of  1899.  The  asterisk  (*}  is 
inserted  for  Sunday.] 


Janoary. 

February. 

Day. 

Beef 

steers. 

Quarter 

Native 
fed, 

Texas 
or 

Indian. 

Stock-- 
eiB. 

Feed- 
ers.. 

.Beef 
.steers. 

Quarter 
steers. 

NaUve 
fed. 

or 
Indian. 

Stock, 
ers. 

15.25 
6.00 
4.80 
4.00 

a 

4.75 
4.90 
4.65 
4.75 
3.40 

a 

5.10 
5.00 
5.00 
4.95 
4.50 

a 

5.15 
5.05 
6.25 
5.00 

Feed. 
en. 

1 

£1 

5.60 
5.60 
6.60 
5.45 

4.00 
4.25 
4.10 
4.50 

£1 

4.50 
4.65 
4.75 
4.80 
4.25 

a 

4.65 
4.75 
5.00 
5.00 

£1 

4.25 
4.50 
4.76 
4.85 
3.40 

4.80 
4.65 
4.60 
4.(50 
4.50 
4.50 

a 

4.75 
4.t75 
4.75 
4;90 
4.60 

a 

5.10 
5.00 
b^W 

.53oo 

KOO 

4.25 
4.80 
4.25 
4.60 

"a 

4.60 
4.521 
4.40 
4.75 
8.65 

a 

4.60 
4.60 
4.65 
4.65 
4.50 

a 

4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4J60 

4;82i 

95.85 
5.65 
5.40 

•4.75 
4.30 
4.75 

•4.85 
4.60 
3.85 
3.85 

a 

"*4'76* 

■■'a 

4.40 
4.80 
4.20 

$4.75 

2 

4.75 

3 

4.70 

4 

5 

a 

5.55 
5.75 
5.65 
5.50 
4.80 

a» 

5.60 
6.60 
5.20 
5.25 

a 

4.25 
4.40 
8.60 
4.70 
4.15 

a 

4.15 

1S» 

a 

6 

7 

4.75 

8 

a 

5.65 
5.40 
6.55 
5.60 

a 

4.80 
4.45 
4.15 
4.85 

4  65 

9 

4.65 

10 

4.60 

11 

12 

\'h, 

13 

14 

4.65 

15 

a 

5.80 
5.65 
5.55 
5.65 
4.55 

a 

5.70 
5.55 
5.80 
5.60 

a 

4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.65 
4.15 

a 

4.50 
4.85 
4.10 
4.60 

a 

8.66 

4.85 
5.10 
4.45 

"a 

4.75 
4.15 
4.60 
4.60 

4.60 

16 

4  75 

17 

4  80 

18 

19 

a 

5.40 
5.46 
5.45 
5.50 

a 

4.55 
4.85 
4.60 
4.40 

a 

4.45 
4.70 
4.50 
4.65 

4  60 

20 

21 

4.65 

22 

4  75 

23 

4.75 

24 

4  75 

25 

26 

a 

6.50 

a 

4.80 

a 

4.25 

a 

5.40 

a* 

4  70 

27 

28 

29 

a 

6.70 

a 

4.85 

(•)'' 

"T.^. 

80 

81 

•    • 

1  Quotations  are  from  The  Drovers'  Daily  Telegram. 
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The  top  prices  for  native  beef  steers^  native  stochem  andfeederej  and  Texas  or 
Induan  steers  on  each  commercial  day  of  1S99 — Contmned. 


Much. 

April. 

Day. 

Beef 
steen. 

%s? 

Natlye 

Texas 

or 
Indian. 

Stock- 
en. 

F«»ed- 
en. 

Beef 
atoen. 

Quarter 
steen. 

Native 
fed, 

Texas 
or 

Indian. 

Stock, 
ers. 

Feed- 
ers. 

1 

16.60 
6.80 
6.20 

84.56 

84.86 

86.40 
6.40 
6.80 

84.86 
4.76 
4.66 

6.60 
6.46 
6.85 
6.80 

88.76 

a 

4.86 
4.60 
4.66 
4.40 

$4.26 

2 

4.40 
4.76 

*'*4.*ed* 

5.25 
6.10 
6.80 
4.90 

a 

4.80 

a 

6.40 
6.60 
6.80 
6.271 

a 

4.26 
4.80 
4.46 
4.86 

a 

4.00 

a 

5.00 
6.26 
6.15 
6.16 

a 

4.66 
4.90 
4.76 
4.66 

4.70 

5.00 

4.60 

4.40 

a 

6.20 
6.16 
5.00 
6.871 

a 

4.0O 
4.40 
4.26 
4.60 

a 

4.25 
4.20 

*"4.*86' 

a 

6.26 
5.40 
6.40 
6.26 

a 

10 

U 

4.86 

12 

a 

6.86 
6.86 
6.86 
6.40 

a 

4.26 
4.60 
4.46 
4.86 
8.80 

a 

4.40 
4.86 
4.76 
4.60 

a 

4.60 
4.60 
4.86 
4.00 

a 

6.26 
6.16 
6.26 
5.20 

a 

4.76 
4.80 
6.00 
4.80 

4  60 

18 

4.70 

14 

4  56 

16 

16 

a 

5.80 
6.26 
6.26 
6.25 

"a 

5.80 
6.16 
6.80 
4.96 
4.96 
(•) 

a 

4.65 
4.60 
4.40 
4.70 
4.10 

a 

4.46 
4.65 
4.25 
4.86 

a 

4.65 
4.62« 
4.65 
4.60 

"a 

4.46 
5.80 
4.80 
4.66 

a 

6.50 
6.26 
6.50 
6.40 
6.10 

a 

6.70 
6.60 
6.60 
5.40 
4.80 
(*) 

a 

17 

18 

4  70 

19 

a 

6.60 
6.60 
6.40 
6.20 

a 

4.60 
4.46 

*"*4.*4d* 

a 

6.26. 
6.26 
6.40 
6.26 
4.66 

a 

6.86 
6.10 
6.26 
6.26 

a 

4.70 
4.66 
4.86 
4.66 

4.40 

a 

4.60 
6.00 
4.65 
4.90 

4.76 

20 

4  76 

21 

4  66 

22 

4  00 

28 

a 

24 

26 

4.70 

26 

a 

6.86 
6.80 
6.60 
8.26 

a 

4.66 
4.66 
4.46 
4.80 

a 

4.20 
4.76 

4  66 

27 

4  75 

28 

4.60 

29 

30 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

81 

M&y. 

June. 

Day. 

Beef 
■teeis. 

Qoarter 
steen. 

Texas 

or 
Indian. 

Stock- 
erfc 

Swed- 
en. 

$4.60 
4.66 
4.70 
4.60 
4.70 
4.40 

'IS. 

4.70 
4.80 
4.774 
4.76 
4.36 

^^ 

4.70 
4.86 
4.76 
4.76 

4.80 
6.00 
4.86 
4.76 

Beef 

Quarter 
■teen. 

$4.90 
6.25 

Native 

Texas 

or 
Indian. 

Stock- 
en. 

Feed- 
ers. 

1 

84.80 
6.00 
6.10 
8.071 
6.06 

84.60 
4.40 
4.60 
4.26 
4.60 

"84.66' 

4.60 
4.85 
4.46 

85.26 
5.40 
6.16 
5.00 
6.06 

$4.80 

85.66 
5.80 

84  80 

2 

4.85 

5.86 
5.15 
5.16 
6.00 

6.40 
6.20 
5.25 
6.20 

5.20 
5.46 
5.20 
6.20 
5.10 

5.30 
5.40 
6.45 
6.86 

4.76 
4.86 
4.60 
4.60 
4.26 

4.40 
4.40 
4.55 
4.56 
4.26 

4.85 
4.90 
4.76 
4.60 

6.00 

"'4.' 90* 
4.65 

•••(•*)•■• 

**'4.*56* 
4.55 
4.76 
6.05 

5.46 
5.06 
5.85 
5.15 
4.25 

^}^ 

5.00 
5.00 
6.20 
4.90 

«?70 

4.76 

6.16 
6.16 
6.06 
6.16 

4.10 
4.60 
4.60 
4.70 

4.80 
4.80 
4.80 

6.26 
6.80 
6.25 
5.26 

4  90 

4.86 

10 

11 

«V.80 

12 

IB 

4  80 

14 

6.20 
6.16 
6.80 
6.07* 

4.86 
4.76 
4.76 
4.80 

"iw* 

"'i'TO' 

6.26 
6.80 
6.10 
5.86 
'  4.76 

^'» 

5.45 
5.60 
5.40 
5.60 

4.70 

16 

4  75 

10 

4.66 

17 

18 

"*4.*96* 
6.0  J 

2'«. 

6.10 
4.75 
6.20 
4.60 
8.60 

7.U 

4.90 
4.90 
6.10 
5.10 

(«) 

19 

4.66 

20 

4.66 

21 

6.26 
6.26 
6.80 
6.86 
4.80 

6.86 
6.86 

"*4.'» 
6.00 
4.00 

4.80 
4.62i 
4.70 
4.76 

4  70 

22 

4  56 

28 

4  76 

24 

26 

4.60 
4.66 
4.65 
4.60 

6.15 
6.10 
6.00 
6.00 

^V« 

26 

27 

4.60 

28 

4.70 
4.06 

4.86 
6.00 

4.96 
4.86 

4  76 

29 

4.76 

80 

4  56 

81 
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^^The  new  Bystem  proved  highly  snccessfal,  and  early  in  the  nineties  it  was 
certain  that  it  had  comu  to  stay.  Losses  were  very  small,  and  money  lenders 
were  anxious  for  this  style  of  investments  or  loans.  The  capital  used  by  the  com- 
mission men  was  only  a  drop  in  the  backet  of  the  money  so  used  in  1890  to  1892, 
and  when  in  1893  the  ruinous  panic  began,  Kansas  City  cattle  paper  was  scattered 
over  the  entire  country  from  Kansas  City  to  Boston.  During  the  i)anic  cattle 
paper  was  readily  converted  into  cash,  and  x)roved  to  be  the  best  pai>er  held  by 
banks,  which  were  besieged  by  anxious  depositors  for  their  deposits.  When  the 
panic  closed  it  was  found  that  losses  on  cattle  paper  were  insignificant,  and  it 
came  out  with  flying  colors. 

''  Since  1898  the  cattle  loans  have  increased  enormously  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
commission  houses  have  increased  their  capital  in  order  to  furnish  more  funds  to 
their  customers;  loan  companies  have  been  organized  with  as  high  as  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  capital  to  furnish  funds  to  cattlemen  exclusively;  financiers  have 
opened  offices  at  the  stock  yards  to  deal  as  brokers  in  cattle  paper,  and  since  easy 
money  set  in,  following  the  election  of  1896,  a  heavy  supply  of  money  has  been 
offered  the  cattlemen  of  the  West  and  Southwest  through  the  Kansas  City 
commission  men. 

**At  the  present  time  the  volume  of  cattle  paper  placed,  handled,  and  collected 
at  Kansas  City  is  tremendous.  Recent  investigations  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  amount  of  money  in  use  at  Kansas  City  for  cattle  paper  is  in  the  region  of 
$40,000,000.  This  is  kept  constantly  in  use,  and  indicates  that  $80,000,000  of 
cattle  paper  is  made  annuaUy  at  Kansas  City. 

*'  The  large  demand  for  this  paper  is  based  mainly  on  the  chattel  mortgM^  or 
on  the  cattle  themselves,  to  which  is  added  the  names  of  the  owner  and  the 
indorser,  and  the  security  thus  offered  is  vastly  better  than  that  of  the  old  two 
and  tlu-ee  name  paper.  Liower  interest  rates  have  followed,  and  the  old  12  and 
18  per  cent  rates  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ten  per  cent  is  now  the  most  common 
rate,  and  lower  figures  could  be  had  on  gilt-edged  paper  before  the  recent 
stringency  set  in. 

**  Two  results  can  be  easily  traced  to  the  heavy  supply  of  money  now  offered  to 
and  used  by  the  Western  cattlemen:  First,  the  great  activity  of  young  cattle  over 
the  entire  West;  second,  the  higher  scale  of  prices  current." 

28.  INSPECTION  AND  CHARGES  AT  KANSAS  CITY  STOCK  YARDS. 

Sheep  coming  to  the  yards  must  be  dipped  before  they  can  be  returned  to  the 
country  as  stockers. 

The  charges  for  selling  live  stock  on  the  Kansas  City  market  are  as  follows: 
Cattle,  50  cents  per  head  for  cattle  of  all  ages.  In  carloads  of  24  or  more,  not 
more  than  $12  per  carload.  Calves,  $10  per  single-deck  carload  and  $18  per 
double-deck  carload  of  veal  calves.  Hogs.  $6  per  carload  for  single-deck  carload 
of  hogs  containing  35  or  more  head  and  $10  for  double-deck  carloads.  Sheep, 
same  as  for  hogs,  without  respect  to  numbers.  Mixed  carloads,  50  cents  per  head 
for  cattle  and  25  cents  per  head  for  calves  and  10  cents  per  head  for  nogs  and 
sheep,  but  not  to  exceed  |l2  per  carload.  Drive-ins,  50  cents  per  head  for  cattle  and 
25  cents  per  head  for  calves  and  10  cents  per  head  for  hogs  and  sheep,  for  60  head 
or  less;  more  than  that  number  shall  be  charged  for  at  carload  rates.  Charges 
for  buying:  Cattle,  50  cents  per  head  for  stockers  and  feeders,  but  not  to  exceed 
$12  per  carload.  When  purchases  are  driven  out  the  rule  contemplates  charging 
60  cents  per  head  for  steers,  no  matter  how  great  the  number.  Six  dollars  for 
single  deck  and  $10  for  double  deck  for  sheep.  Ho^s,  not  less  than  $4  for  single 
deck  and  $5  for  double  deck  for  live  hogs,  and  not  less  than  8  cents  per  head  for 
hogs  bought  by  the  head. 

Charges  for  yardage  are  25  cents  per  head  for  cattle,  6  cents  for  hogs,  and  5  cents 
for  sheep.  Hay,  80  cents  per  100  pounds;  corn.  60  cents  per  bushel;  and  oats,  60 
cents  per  bushel. 

29.  COST  OF  MARKETING  LIVE  STOCK  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati,  once  the  pioneer  in  i>ork  packinc^,  has  long  since  been  outstripped 
by  other  cities  where  this  industry  has  developed  more  rapidly.  Nevertheless 
this  city  is  still  a  representative  market  for  the  entire  Ohio  River  Basin.  It  enters 
into  competition  with  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and  a  dozen  other  pack- 
ing centers  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  It  furthermore  affords  a  convenient 
terminal  market  for  the  live-stock  product  south  of  the  Ohio.  Altogether  its 
commercially  tributary  territory,  as  a  farmer's  market  for  live  stock,  comprises 
the  greater  portion  of  6  States--Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
andTennessee. 
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Its  principal  r6le  in  distribation  of  live  stock  is  as  a  market  for  live  hogs  . 
for  eastward  shipment,  but  mainly  for  local  packing  pur^ses.    The  relative  rs 
of  these  two  demands  is  indicated  by  the  figures  of  receipts  and  shipments, 

Receipts  and  tihipments  of  hogs  at  Cincinnati. 

[Prom  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report.] 


Year. 


1896-97 
1897-98 
1808—99 


Receiptfi. 


1,653,256 
1,467.854 
1,881,721 


BhipmentH. 


1,056,600 
785,172 
689,114 


One  of  the  features  of  this  market  is  the  shorter  distances  by  which  the  termi- 
nal market  may  be  reached  b^  rail  and  water.  Another  is  the  absence  of  packing 
houses  of  such  size  as  to  dommate  the  market. 

The  Cincinnati  live-stock  market  represents  the  type  of  terminal  market  in 
which  the  commission  system  prevails  with  comx)etition  among  its  representative 
houses.  To  these  features  of  the  market  must  be  attributed  tne  low  i>ercentaffe 
of  cost  to  the  producer  in  getting  his  live  stock  to  market.  The  following  schedule 
shows  what  proportion  of  the  consumer's  cost  goes  to  the  producer  and  to  the  dis- 
tributers for  four  classes  of  live  stock— cattle,  hogs,  lambs,  and  calves.  In  this 
respect  of  low  proportion  of  cost  of  marketing  Cincinnati  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  local  market  which,  when  competitive  witn  distant  mancets,  is  always  the  best 
one  for  the  producer: 

Expenses  of  marketing  live  stock  at  Cincinnati 


Year  and  month  , 
of  Bale. 


Kind  and  ^rade  of  product. 


Con- 
[    sumer 

pounds. 


April,1900 Botcher  cattle  . 

May,lTWO do 

June.  1900 Packing  hogs . . 

Maroh,]900 do 

June,  1900 Butcher  lamb» . 

May,1900 do 

Do VealcaWes 


f4.60 
4.91 
5.10 
4.95 
7.00 
7.60 
7.60 


Producer 

received, 

per  100 

pounds. 


94.25 
4.83 
4.75 
4.50 
5  25 
5.50 
6.00 


Com 
bined  ex- 
penses 
of  distri- 
bution 
per  100 
pounds 
between 
producer 
and  con- 
sumer. 


90.35 

.58  , 

.36  I 

.45 

1.75 

2.00 

1.50 


Percentage  of  con- 
sumer's price  to— 


Distribu-       Pro- 
ters.        duceis. 


7.6 
11.8 

6.8 

9 
25 
26.6 
20 


92.4 

88.2 

93.2 

91 

75 

73,4 

80 


1  Reported  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Morton,  special  agent. 
Freight  rales  from  some  princiftai  shipping  points  to  (.Snrinnati.^ 


Article. 


From— 


Railroad. 


Freight 
I  rate  per 

100 
,  pounds. 


Butcher  cattle [  Owensboro,  Ky 

Do Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 

Packing  hogs i  Evansville,  Ind 


Do RushTlIle,  Ind 

Butcher  lambs Nicholasville,  Ky  . 

Do Nashville,  Tenn... 

Veal  calves Mantua,  Ohio 


Oenlg. 

Louisa,  Henderson  and  St.  Louiv 174 

Cincinnati  Southern 22 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  and  Balti-  15 
more  and  Ohio  Southwestern. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 8& 

Cincinnati  Southern 13 

Louisville  and  Nashville 80 

Erie 18 


*  Reported  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Morton,  special  agent 
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30.  THE  HOG  MARKETS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

Next  to  beef  cattle,  hogs  are  the  most  important  feature  in  live-stock  distribu- 
tion between  producer  and  consumer.  This  phase  of  the  movement  is  far  less 
local  than  the  cattle  trade.  Throughout  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  there  are 
at  least  75  centers  of  consumption  of  live  ho^  for  packing  purposes.  The  distri- 
bution both  of  production  and  consumption  is  thus  far  more  general. 

Chicago  has  for  so  long  been  the  world's  greatest  center  for  the  pork-packinff 
industry  that  the  facts  as  to  consumption  at  that  point  are  given  tor  the  period . 
from  1854  down  to  1899.    These  figures,  compared  with  the  total  consumption  at 
the  rest  of  the  Western  packing  centers,  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  that 
market  for  this  period. 

Pork  packing  in  the  West  and  at  Chicago. ' 


Year  ending  Mu.  1^ 

InCblc««o. 

InlheWeBl. 

YeAr  ending  3f«M- 

In  Chicago. 

In  the  West 

1864 

7:^.^04 
Ni.  ;80 
71    00 
■'■.1  J62 
:7-.  -84 
E  ■!.  39 
■::\.^ 

-7,1  ■_«4 
69 
14 
66 

^.■1.-32 

7 '.Jr.,  -^26 

:.'■:  ;»54 

iXr  149 

Hl'i.  197 

1,'-     36 

1,1.      60 

1,-.      60 

2,  ]:^      16 

2,;^-^"  S46 

2,584,770 
2,121.  104 
2,48''    02 
1,81^  468 
2,21  .  :78 
2,46.  *2 
2,851.^22 
2,15  .702 
2,89'  <«6 
4,06-  120 
3.26      05 
2,42      79 
1,78  .  ^66 
2,49ii.  791 
2,781  '«84 
2,49  '  173 
2,69     .:43 
3,83    <84 
5.12     «) 
5,95     M 
6,62      16 
6,76     .170 
6,1&^   542 

1877 

2.988,486 
1,109,811 
L^«),959 
1.190,637 
r,,  762, 191 
Tn  100,484 
1.-22,780 
:^,'.«11,792 
1  228,205 
1.V28,730 
1.  [25,941 
:;.  752,244 
:^  ^'18,416 
L  173,467 
<i.^  171,659 
m:49,798 
K:^52,095 
1-19,567 
M'93,202 
\  190,410 
.7    '67,506 
-^747,265 
>-.!  116,676 

7-^76,868 

1865 

1878 

1879 

!^  1146,566 

1856  .                 

lr»  H63,e98 

1857 

1880 

n*.  '97, 399 

1858                         

1881 

rJ..'38,354 

1859 

1882 

\i*  761,449 

1860 

1861 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

'.^.:40,999 
■A  183,100 

1862 

1<>  .19,108 

1863 

It,   63,667 

1864 

1866 

]..ii8S.012 
n.   32,707 

1866 

1"  198,974 

1867 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1       45,303 

1868 

17.713,134 

1869 

U,  157,614 

1870             

1893 

1"  : '90, 630 

1871 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

M  1 06, 006 

1872 

II    '03,646 

1873 

16,010.6a'> 

1874             

16,928,978 

1876 

20,201,260 

1876                 

23,661,695 

>  Porty-Hccond  Report,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  1899,  p.  46. 

The  distribution  of  live  hogs  is  almost  wholly  a  domestic  movement.  Outside 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  there  are  several  leading  cities  at  which  they  are  mar- 
keted and  packed  on  a  considerable  scale,  but  comparatively  few  are  exported. 
Boston,  for  instance,  received  and  packed  1,737,000  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 
1899.  This  gave  that  city  the  fourth  rank  as  an  American  hve-hog  market.  Buf- 
falo received  447,000  and  other  Eastern  places  185,000.  Of  the  30,000,000  hogs 
received  at  about  as  many  markets  East  and  West,  three  other  seaboard  points, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  received  and  packed  2,978,000,  or  about 
10  per  cent.  With  Boston  these  four  seaboard  points  received  over  15  per  cent  of 
the  annual  pack.  Of  these  receipts  at  seaboard  of  4,735,000,  only  14,579  were 
exported.' 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  markets,  their  relative  importance,  and 
the  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  season  from  November  1  to  March  1.  It 
indicates  how  widely  this  industry  is  diffused  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
country. 


1  World  Almauao,  1900,  p.  192,  and  Bulletin  No.  16,  Distribution  of  Agricultural  Products,  p.  96. 
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PlaccM  where  packed. 

1897-98. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

1894-96. 

1893-04. 

1892-93. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

2,672.780 
37,600 

2,283,375 
3i;060 

2,375,470 
81,624 

2,476,468 
28;567 
8,000 

1,696,980 
21,706 

1,478,212 
15,517 

Quincy 

Galena 

Barry 

2,512 
82,849 
23.445 
15,662 

Peoria 

9,931 
82,848 
15,839 

42,625 
27,798 
13, 161 

25,447 
31,707 
16.196 

28.282 
8,444 
11,646 

22,320 
7,433 
3,810 

BlnoTmilngt^*" 

Other  points 

Total 

2,768.848 

2,398,019 

2,481,462 

2,575,885 

1,765,958 

1,527,292 

MISSOURI . 

KftniifM)  CHty-  - 

1,305,131 

526,440 

178,500 

5,396 

1.022,639 

412,558 

76,100 

3,807 

869,273 

387,697 

80,500 

6.125 

884,662 

378,165 

140.106 

5,314 

584,643 

255.084 

111,000 

4,680 

616,752 
226,206 

StLoulfl..'. 

StJoBcph 

100,000 
3,891 

Other  polntM 

Total 

2,015,469 

1,515,104 

1,342,505 

1,408,237 

965,307 

946.849 

IOWA. 

Cedar  RapidR 

190,560 
51,726 
125,400 

220,130 
53,712 
95,000 
60,525 

213,600 
49,807 

142,105 
32,282 
95,000 
62,720 

137,815 

49,420 

1,000 

159,202 
39,016 

142,000 
50,010 

161,000 
59,022 
2,000 

122,824 
22,300 
96,618 
44,000 

108.000 
44,590 

102,751 

Marshalltown 

9,689 

Sioux  City 

163, 473 

Des  Moines 

25,089 

Ottumwa 

246,146 
60,242 

87,307 
81,861 

Keokuk 

Sabula 

1,600 

Oskalootia 

Davenport 

17,400 

21,000 

23,750 

46,900 

10,000 

4,000 
4,989 
21,000 

Iowa  <5ty 

Other  points 

21,565 

3,566 

70.460 

73,229 

48,269 

Total 

713,048 

717,274 

614.552 

731,779 

491,601 

451,659 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

276,420 

201,405 

3,500 

240,160 

215,800 

3,000 

249,640 
186,752 
5,000 
3.046 
15,000 
14.000 

265,735 
186,890 
3,500 
5,237 
15,000 
20.013 

189,908 
124,386 
4,500 
2,658 
12,000 
10,560 

204,410 
150,417 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

6,560 
487 

Clrcleville 

Dayton 

15,000 
12,000 

12,000 
9,000 

10  000 

Other  points 

14,500 

Total 

508.325 

479,960 

473,438 

496,375 

344,002 

385,324 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

428,462 
9,500 
7,300 
8,000 
6,700 

345,913 
5,000 

11.072 
8,700 

10,650 

336,492 
16,600 
11,018 

307,610 
12,000 
8,345 

257,724 
5,000 
12,012 

204,553 
4,000 

Fort  Wayne 

Evansville 

8,519 

Logansport 

Other  points 

14,360 

14,500 

9,500 

11,882 

Total 

450,962 

376,335 

378.460 

342,456 

284,236 

228  954 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

239, 191 
268,883 
7,500  ' 
28,372 

159,460 

201,740 

4,500 

16,737 

178,229 
189,352 
12,600 
22,923 

160, 477 
188,363 
13,060 
31,063 

21,286 

121,337 

8,113 

17,358 

119,500 

Cudahy 

Ia  Crosse . 

12,231 

Other  points 

16,014 

Total 

543,946  1 

382,437 

403,004 

392,943 

168,094 

147  745 

NEBRASKA. 
OmfLhi^^ 

1 

550,175 
85,562  , 
19,641 

441,008 
38,306 
16,700 

417,093 
73,792 
31,960 

531.834 
71,320 
29,600 

379,669 
80,182 
27,000 

406,080 
42,000 
21,205 

Nebraska  City 

Lincoln '. 

Other  points 

' 

Total 

655,368  1 

496,014 

522,845 

635,654 

436,741 

471,285 

KENTTICKY. 

Louisville 

1 

177,268 
4,000 

119,640 
3,200 

128,537 
3,700 

136,896 
3,200 

108,797 
3,100  1 

112,003 
3,070 

Other  points 

Total 

181,268  1 

122,840 

132,237 

140,098 

106,897 

115,073 

I  From  Report  of  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  1899.  pp.  52-53,  q doting  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current. 
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Places  where  packed. 

1897-98. 

1896-97. 

1805-96. 

1804-95. 

189S-04. 

1802^. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

116,600 
4,600 

94,859 
9,200 

89,886 
19,760 

71,960 
26,070 

61,625 
21,417 

66,246 

Other  points 

12,866 

Total 

120,000 

104,050 

109,136 

97,020 

72,942 

78,111 

MINKIBOTA. 

St  Paul 

128,110 
87,200 

90,863 
4,000 

147,921 
11,200 

189,960 
16,000 

118,729 
4,600 

106,131 

Other  Dolnts 

23,860 

Total 

165,310 

94,368 

159,121 

205,950 

123,329 

129,981 

KANSAS. 

Topeka  

Wichita 

17,491 
65,000 
6,000 

14,212 
50,000 
2.000 

10,160 
31,000 
5.600 

25,666 
5,000 

86,716 

Other  points 

26,710 

85,582 

Total 

87,491 

66,212 

46,650 

80,000 

26,710 

72,247 

TENNBBSES. 

Nashville 

54,880 
18,600 

60.797 
14,000 

48,000 
13,800 

44,624 
10.000 

28,266 
4,000 

Other  points 

4,000 

Total 

72,830 

64,797 

61,800 

54,624 

32,265 

4,000 

MI8CBLLANSOU8. 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

68,000 

68,000 

67,000 

61,000 

36,000 
10,000 
80,000 

40,000 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

10,000 

Other  points 

80,920 

78,676 

24,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Total 

148.920 

131,676 

91,000 

86,000 

76,000 

75.000 

RECAPITULATION. 


Illinois 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wlaconsin 

Nebraska 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Tennessee 

Pennsylvania 

West    Virginia    and    other 
points 


Total. 


2,768,848 

2,015.469 

713,048 

608,325 

459,962 

543,946 

665.368 

181,268 

120,000 

165.310 

87,491 

72,830 

68,000 

80,920 


8,440,785 


2,398,019 

1,515,104 

717,274 

479,960 

376.335 

882,437 

496.014 

122,840 

104,059 

94.368 

66,212 

64,797 

58.000 

73,676 


6,949,090 


2,481,462 

1.342,595 

614,562 

473,438 

378,460 

408,004 

522,846 

132,237 

109,136 

159,121 

46,660 

61,800 

67,000 

24,000 


6,815,800 


2,675,385 

1,403,237 

731,779 

496,375 

842,455 

892,943 

635.654 

140,098 

97,020 

205,950 

80,000 

54,624 

61,000 


1,765,958 

955,307 

491.601 

344,002 

284,236 

168,094 

486,741 

106.897 

72,942 

123,329 

26,710 

32,265 

36,000 


26,000  I  40,000 


7,191,620       4,884,062 


1,527,292 
946.849 
461,650 
386,324 
228,954 
147,746 
471,285 
115.073 

78,111 
129,981 

72.247 
4,000 

40,000 

85,000 


4,633,520 


Note.— The  total  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  West  during  the  winter  season  of  1897-96  was 
8,440,785.  and  the  cost  of  hogs  per  100  pounds  for  that  season  $8.63. 

The  total  number  of  hogs  packed  in  the  West  during  the  summer  season,  from  March  1  to  November 
1. 1897.  was  11,760,475,  as  against  9,979,888  for  the  corresponding  time  in  1896. 

The  average  weight  per  live  hog  of  the  packing  during  the  winter  season  of  1897-98  was  236.36 
pounds,  and  the  total  pounds  of  hogs  for  that  season  1,986,680,000. 
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31.  HOG  PRICES  AT  KANSAS  CITY  IN  1898  AND  1899.* 


The  top  prices  for  fiogs,  and  the  bulk  of  sales  made  at  Kansas  City  on  each  com- 
mercial  day  of  1899  and  1898, 


[The  appended  tables  show  the  top 
day  of  1899  and  1 


prices  and  bulk  of  the  hog  sales  made  at  Kansas  City  on  each 
te.     The  asterisk  (•)  is  inserted  for  Sunday.] 


Day. 


January. 


Bulk. 


Tojw. 


66  I 
65  I 
70 

13 3.40-3.62i' 

3.45-3.62* 


S8. 
3.45-8. 
8.40-3. 
8.35-3. 
3.46-3. 
3.85-3. 

3.40-3. 
3.45-  8. 
3.45-3. 
3.46-3. 


70 


67*" 


3.45-3. 
3.40-  3. 
3.40-  3. 
3.45-3. 
3.45-  8. 
3.65-3. 

3.56-  3. 
3.45-3. 


25 '  8.60-8. 

26 8.60-3. 

27 8.66-3. 

28 3.60-3. 

29 (•) 

80 3.65-3. 

81 3.60-3. 


65  I 

574' 

60 

65 

60 

65 

65 
65 
70 
70 
75 
75 

80 
70 


8.76 
8.76 
8.70 
8.72i 
3. 624 

3.65 

8.76 

8.774 

3.76 

3.76 

8.70 

(*) 

3.70 

8.66 

3.70 

3.774 

3.70 

3.70 

i*W 

3.76 
8.774 
8.774 
8.824 
8.90 

'^.^ 

3.85 


Bulk. 


t3. 45-68. 624 

3.46-3.56 
3.36-3.474 
3.35-  3.45 
3.36-8.45 
3.35-  3.46 
3.40-3.50 

3.35-3.60 
8.35-3.50 
3.45-3.55 
3.45-3.60 
3.45-8.60 
3.46-3.60 


,.4!' 


3.60 
3.50-  3.60 
3.45-  3.60 
3.40-3.60 
3.50-  3.624 
3.60-3.70 

8.65-3.75 
8.66-8.80 
3.65-3.80 
8.65-8.76 
8.60-3.70 
3.60-  3.70 

8.60-3.76 


Tops. 


February. 


Bulk. 


S3. 60 

^*U 

8.60 

8.50 

3.60 

3.66 

3.624 

(♦) 

3.60 

8.60 

8.60 

3.674 

3.624 

3.624 

'V^ 

3.65 
3.66 
3.65 
3.70 
3.76 

?'«, 

3.874 
3.90 
8.85 
3.80 
8.80 

^\ 


t3.66-«3.70 
8.65-3.76 
3.56-3.76 
3.50-3.70 

3.45-8.65 
3.60-  3.75 
3.60-  8.724 
3.66-3.76 
8.66-3.80 
3.65-3.76 

3.66-3.76 
3.56-8.70 
3.65-8.70 
3.65-  8.70 
3.65-  8.76 
3.65-3.70 

{*) 
8.60-3.60 
3.4.5-3.60 
3.45-3.60 
3.45-  8.65 
3.65-3.75 
8.65-3.75 

3.60-  8.70 
3.60-  3.66 


Tops. 


1896. 


Bulk. 


•3.774 
3.85 
3.85 
3.76 

^75 
8.774 
3.86 
3.86 
3.874 
3.80 

^\ 

3.80 
3.80 
3.824 
3.85 
3.76 

V^ 

8.70 
3.724 
3.80 
8.85 
3.824 

3.774 
3.75 


93.6043.76 
3.60-3.75 
3.56-3.70 
3.66-  3.80 
3.66-  3.80 

(•) 
3.70-  3,824 
3.65-  3.80 
3.65-8.80 
3.75-3.90 
8.70-3.90 
3.75-3.90 

8.76-3.90 
3.85-4.00 
3.80-4.00  I 
3.W-3.90  I 
3.75-  3.95 
3.80-3.95 

8.85-4.00 
3.75-3.95 
3.75-3.90 
3.70-  3.96 
3.70-  8.95 
3.75-4.00 


Tops. 


3.7^ 


3.90 


3.85 
3.80 
3.90 
3.95 

3.90 

3.90 

3.974 

4.00 

3.96 

(*) 

4.00 

4.074 

4.05 

4.05 

4.05 

4.10 

4.074 

4.06 

4.074 

4.10 

4.024 

(*) 

4.00 


March. 


Day. 


1899. 


Bulk. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IH. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


1 '  83.46-18.60 

2 ,    8.50-3.65 

3 3.50-3.65 

4 3.60-3.60 

5 (♦) 

6 '    3.50-3.60 

7 3.56-8.70 

8 3.55-3.75 

3.55-  3.674 
3.66-3.70 
3.60-3.70 

3.60-  3.75 
3.60-  8.75 

3.56-  3.70 
3.60-  3.724 
3.60-3.724 
3.65-3.70 

(•) 
3.5V  3.65 
3.50-3.65 
3.55-3.70 
3.50-  8.70 
3.50-8.66 
3.55-3.66 

(*) 
3.60-  3.70 
3.50-  3.76 
3.5t-  3.70 
3.60-  3.66 
3.55-  3.65 


Tops. 

«3.75 
3.75 
3.76 
3.70 

(*) 

3.70 

3.774 

3.824 

3.  HO 

3.85 

3.80 

3.80 
8.76 
3.80 
3.80 
8.75 

If) 

3.724 

3.75 

3.774 

3.774 

3.80 

3.724 

STAa 

3.824 
3.76 
8.85 
3.75 


Bulk. 


Tops. 


April. 


1899. 


Bulk. 


$3.65-43.86 
8.70-3.95 

3.75-  4.00 
3.80-  3.95 
3.80-3.90  I 

(*) 

3.76-  3.95 
3.65-  3.86 
3.65-  3.a5 
3.65-  3.85 
3.70-  3-90 
3.70-3.874 

3.65-  3.80 
3.65-  3.80 
8.60-  3.80 
3.60-  3.774 
3.65-  3.80 
3.70-  8.80 

(♦) 
3.70-  3.86 
3.70-3.85 
3.65-  3.80 
8.60-  3.76 
3.60-  3.70 
3.60-  8.70 

(•) 
3.60-3.60 
3.60-3.65 
3.50-  3.60 
3.55-  3.65 


$4.05 
4.10 
4.15 
4.05 
4.05 

8.90 
3.95 
3.95 
4.00 
3.95 

(*) 

3.90 

3.90 

3.95 

3.90 

4.00 

8.90 

3.90 
3.90 
3.85 
3.86 
3.80 

3.724 
3.70 
3.75 


RJ.  60 -$3.70 

(*) 
3.60-  3.70 
3.60  -  3.76 
3.66  -  3.76 
3.60  -  3.76 
3.60  -  3.70 
3.06  -  3.70 

(*) 
3.624-  3.76 
3.65-  3.70 
3.50-  3.65 
3.50-  3.624 
3.574-3.70 
3.60-3.75 

{*) 

3.65  -  3.80 
3.60  -3.75 
3.624-  3.76 
3.70-3.80 
3.70  -  3.80 
3.70-  8.80 

(♦) 
3.66-8.76 
3.66-3.76 
3.65-  3.76 
8.65-  3.75 
3.624-  3.75 

3.66  -  3.80 
(♦) 


Tops. 


Bulk. 


$3.80 

if) 
3.80 

3.824 

3.85 

3.80 

3.80 

3.85 

if) 
3.824 

3.80 

3.75 

8.75 

3.85 

3.824 

(•)  i 
3.80  I 
3.824  3. 
3.85  3. 
3.90  I  3. 
3.874  3. 
8.824,  3. 

if)        ■ 
3.86 

3.80 

3. 824 

3.86 

8.86 

3.924 

(*) 


55 -$3. 70 
60-3.70 

I*) 
624-3.75 
66-3.80 
3.75 
3.75 
60-3.76 
60-3.75 

(•) 
55-3.70 
55-3.724 

55  -  3. 724 
-8.76 
-8.80 
-  3.75 

(•) 
60  -  3. 70 
56-  3.75 

56  -  3. 70 
65  -  3.80 
70  -  3.90 
66-3.80 

(•) 
66-  3.80 
66-3.85 
70  -  8.85 
70-8.85 
70-3.85 
76-3.90 


Tops. 


$3,774 
3.76 

3.90 
8.90 
8.874 
8.874 
8.90 

^*) 

8.774 

3.85 

3.80 

8.90 

8.90 

3.85 

8.824 
8.80 
8.90 
4.00 
3.95 

3.90 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — FARM   PRODUCTS. 


The  top  prices  for  hogs,  and  tlie  bulk  of  sales  made  at  Kansas  City  on  each  corn- 
mercial  day  of  1899  and  i^9^— Continued. 


Day. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21  . 


$3.56-93.70 
8.56-8.75 
3.60-3.76 
3.67*- 3.70 
3. 60  -  8. 72i 
3.65-  3.77i 

(♦) 
3.65- 8. 82i 
3.60-  3.70 
8.60-  3.70 
3.60-  3.70 
3.60-8.70 
3.62^-3.70 

(♦) 
3,60-3.75 
8.60-3.70 
3.60-3.70 
3.57i-3.724 
3.624-8.76 
3.62i-  3.75 

(*) 

22 3,60-3.76 

28 8.60-3.75 

24 8.60-8.76 

26 1  3.66-8.674 

26 3.56-  3.70 

27 1  8.60-8.674 

28 (*) 

29 1  3.60-8.70 

80 3.574-3.70 

81 3.56-8.66 


May. 


1898. 


Bulk. 


Day. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
1ft. 
16. 
17. 
Ih. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 


Tope. 


Bulk. 


$3.76 
8.80 
3.80 
3.85 
8.824 
3.824 

8.80 
8.85 
8.76 
8.76 
3.80 

3.774 
8.75 
3.80 
3.824 
3.824 

3.86 
3.80 
3.774 
3.75 
3.76 

3.76 
8.774 
3.80 


J3.75- 

^.95 

3.75- 

4.00 

3.80- 

-4.00 

3.80- 

4.00 

3.86- 

-4.00 

3.86- 

-3.96 

3.80-3.95 

3.80- 

3.96 

3.86- 

4.06 

4.00- 

4.35 

4.25- 

-4.45 

4.00- 

4.35 

(*) 

4.16- 

4.40 

4.36- 

4.66 

4.20- 

-4.40 

4.10- 

4.50 

4.00- 

4.80 

4.06- 

4.26 

(*) 

4.20- 

4.60 

4.10- 

4.40 

4.00- 

4,25 

4.10- 

4.30 

4.10- 

4.35 

3.90- 

4.25 

(*) 

3.90- 

4.26 

4.00- 

4.80 

Tops. 

i.\ 

4.10 

4.10 

4.10 

4.10 

4.16 

(*) 

4.10 

4.10 

4.174 

4.60 

4.55 

4.40 

'V^ 

4.65 

4.56 

4.60 

4.40 

4.40 

(♦) 

4.60 

4.45 

4.324 

4.40 

4.45 

4.274 

4.35 


June. 


1899. 


Bulk.       I  Topfi. 


$3.60 -$3.60 

^.66-3.70 

3.66-3.76 

(•) 
3.55-  3.70 
8.60  -  8.70 
8.60-  3.76 
3.674-3.66 
3.60  -3.70 
3.60-  3.70 

(*) 
3.66-8.70 
3.60-8.70 
3.674-8.774 
3.70-3.80 
8.70-3.774 
3.65-3.75 

(•) 
3.66-3.724 
3.60-3.65 
3.70-3.80 
3.70-3.774 
3.65-3.724 
3.624-3.76 

(♦) 
3.65-3.724 
3.65-8.75 
8.674-  3.80 
3.70  -  3.80 
8.70  -  3.824 


1898. 


Bulk. 


$3.70 
3.75 
3.75 

3.80 
8.80 
3.76 
8.80 
3.724 

8.76 
8.824 
8.85 
3.85 
8.80 

3.724 
3.85 
8.85 
8.824  3.70  -  3.90 


$1.00 -$4.25 
3.90-  4.10 
3.80-4.00 
3.90-4.05 

(♦) 
3.80-4.05 
3.75-8.924 
3.76-4,00 
3.86-4.05 
8.80-4.10 
8.70-8.90 

(*) 
8,65-3.85 
3.65  -  3.85 
3.65-3.85 
3.80-3.95 
8.70-3.95 
3.65-3.90 

(*) 
3.76-3.90 
3.76-3.96 
3.66-8.85 


8.75 

3.80 
8.824 
3.874 
8.90 


I 


3.66  -3.90 
3.70  -  3.96 

(♦) 
8.65-  3.85 
3.60-3.75 
3.65  -  3.70 
3.46-8.70 


Topfl. 


$4.85 
4.20 
4.10 
4.124 

^4\ 
4.06 
4.05 
4.15 
4.15 
3.96 

^W 

8.974 
8.924 
4.05 
4.00 
4.00 

4.06 
8.974 
3,974 
4.00 
3.96 

3.95 
8.85 
8.80 
8.76 


July. 


1899. 


1898. 


$8.75 -$3.85 

(♦) 
3.80-3.95 
Holiday. 
3.85-4.00 
8.85-4.00 
8.86-8.974 
3.85-4.00 

(•) 
3.90-4.024 
3.974-4.10 
4.05-4.15 
4.10-4.25 
4.10-4.25 
4.10-4.174 

(♦) 
4.10  -  4.20 
4.20  -  4.30 
4.324-  4.40 
4.25-  4.324 
4.25-4.35 
4.35  -  4.45 

(*) 
4.474-  4.50 
25 ,4.40-4.50 


Bulk. 


4.30-4.36 
j  4.35  -  4.40 
I  4.35-4.40 

4.40  -  4.45 
I  (•) 

I  4.40-4.474 


Tops. 


Bulk. 


$3. 924  $3. 60 -$3.70 
3.60-8.65 

Holidf 


3.9- 


974, 
H'dav.  I 
4.00  I 
4.05 

4.024'  3.70 
4.05  3.75 
(*)     I 

4.  a') 

4.15  ' 
4. '25 
4.30 
4.35 

4.224  3.75 
(•)      !  3.80 


ay. 

3.60-3.80 

3.60-3.86 

3.96 

4.00 

3.65  -  4.90 

(•) 
3.60-  3.85 
3.60-3.85 
3.70  -8.95 
3. 70  -  3. 90 
95 
4.00 


4  25  .      (♦) 

4.374  3.75  -  3.95 

4.45  3.80-4.00 

4.424,  3.76-  8.90 


4.40 
4,50 

*;'» 

4.524 
4.45 
4.424 
4.474 
4.45 

(♦) 
4.55  I 


3.70  -  8.90 

3.65  -  3.90 
3.70-  3.90 

(*) 
3.75-  3.95 
3.75-3.90 

3. 66  -  3. 85 
3.60-  3.75 
3.65-3.85 
3.65-3.80 

(*) 


Tops. 

$3.80 
3.80 
(•) 
H'day. 
3.874 
3.90 
4.00 
4.10 
3.974 

3.90 

3.95 

4.05 

4.00 

4.a5 

4.00 

(•) 

4.00 

4.05 

4.00 

4.00 

3.95 

4.00 

(*) 

4.00 

4.00 

8.96 

8.85 

8.95 

8.90 

(*) 


August. 


1898. 


Bulk. 


224-^.274 
25-  4.274 
324-  4.36 
424-4.474 
60-4.56 

(♦) 
45-  4.60 
40-4.50 
4.55 
35-4.55 
30-4.50 
86-4.55 

(♦) 
46-4.66 
60  -  4. 70 
874-  4. 70 
36-4.66 
46  -  4. 70 
50  -  4. 70 

(*) 
50-4.60 
45-  4.65 
50-4.65 
65  -  4. 70 
65  -  4. 724 
50  -  4.70 

(*) 
50  -4.70 
45-4.65 
46-4.65 
30-4.36 


Tops.  I 

$4. 424  $3. 
4.374'  3. 

4. 424|  3. 
4.56  1  3 
4.60     8 

4.55 
4.60 
4.624 


Bulk.         Tops. 


4.574)  3. 

4.60     3. 

(*)        3. 

4.65 

4.76 

4.76 

4.724 

4.75 

4.76 

4.70 

4.75 

4.774 

4.75 

4.80 

4.75 
4.724 
4.66 


70 -$3.90 
65^8.80 
65  -  3. 75 
56  -  8. 75 
60  -  3.85 
65  -  3. 85 

(•) 
66-3.95 
56-8.85 
56-3.80 

65  -  8.85 
80-8.95 
75  -  ^90 

(*) 
65-  3.85 
65-3.85 
70-  3.85 

-  8.75 

-  3. 72J 
70-  3.80 

(*) 
70-3.774 

66  -  3.80 
75-3.874 
70-8.80 
70-  3.80 
70  -  3.85 

80-3.85 
76-3.85 
70-8.80 


$3,924 
8.90 
8.80 
8.80 
3.86 
3.90 
(*) 
4.00 
8.90 
3.824 
3.95 
4.10 
3.974 
(•) 
3.90 
3.90 
3.95 
8.85 
3.80 
3.86 

8.80 

3.85 

4.00 

3.90 

3.874 

8.86 

(♦) 

8.874 

8.90 

8.85 
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The  top  prices  for  hogs^  and  the  bulk  of  sales  made  at  Kansas  City  on  each  com- 
merdal  day  of  1899  and  i^d^— -Oontinued. 


Day. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 


September. 


1899. 


Bulk.  Top8. 


14.30-94.45 
4.20-  4.25 
.  (•) 
4.20-4.40 
4.26-4.40 
4.30-4.40 
4.36-4.40 
4.36-4.40 
4.36  -  4.40 

(♦) 
4.37H  4.421 
4.30- 4. 37i 
4.80-4.371 
4.82i-4.40 
4.36-4.40 
4.36-4.40 

(♦) 
4.86  -  4.40 
4.35-4.46 
4.80- 4. 47i 
4.80-4.60 
4.86-4.50 
4.86-4.50 

(•) 
4.424-  4.60 
4.40-  4.60 
4.424-  4.65 
4.46-  4.65 
4.42H4.62i 
4.424-  4.60  I 


t4.65 
4.45 

4.45 
4.60 
4.50 
4.50 


1896. 


Bulk. 


S3. 65-13.724 
3.70-3.80 
8.75-3.80 

(•) 
3.75-3.80 
3.66-3.75 
8.55-3.65 
3.60-  3.70 
4.45  3.70-8.80 
(*)  [3.70-8.80 
4.45  '  (*) 

4.40  3.75-3.80 
4.374  3.80-3.86 
4.424  3.77H3.95 
4.45  3.70-3.85 
4.424  3.66-8.75 
(•)  ■3.66-3.75 
4.424  (*) 

"  3.75-  3.80 
3.66-3.75 
8.65-3.75 
3.65-  3.76 
3.70-8.80 
3.76  -3.824 


4.50 

4.50 

4.55 

4.60 

4.55 

(♦) 

4.60 

4.65 

4.70 

4.70 

4.674 

4.624 


t\ 


3.724-  3.80 
3.70-8.80 
3.60-8.70 
3. 60  -  3. 70 
3.60  -  8.70 


Tops. 


October. 


1899. 


Balk. 


•3.774 
3.86  H 
3.90 

(♦) 

3.85 

3.80 

3.724 

3.80 

3.85 

3.80 

(*) 

3.85 

3.924 

4.00 

3.95 

3.90 

3.85 

(•) 

3.85 

8.80 

3.80 

3.80 

3.85 

8.86 

8.874 
8.824 
3.75 
8.80 


424-$4.60 
40-4.60 
37H4.60 
35  -4.55 
36-  4,60 
-4.60 

(♦) 
35-4.55 
80-4.50 
25-4.35 
20-4.35 
20-  4.35 

1-4.36 

(♦) 
20-4.35 
15-4.80 
12H4.20 
124-  4.20 
12H4.20 
15  -4.174 

(*) 
124-  4.174 
07H4.124 
10  -  4. 124 
10  -  4. 15 
10  -  4. 124 
124-4.15 

124-4.174 
074-4.10 


Tops. 


(♦) 

94.60 
4.65 
4.624 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
(•) 
4.574 
4.56 
4.524 
4.424 
4.374 
4.40 
(♦) 
4.35 
4.824 
4.274 
4.25 
4.30 
4.20 

4.15 
4.15 
4.174 
4.15 
4.174 

<;.'„. 

4.124 


93. 


1896. 


Bulk. 


Tops. 


-93.75 

(♦) 

3.60-3.70 
3.60-3.65 
3.60-3.55 
3.50-3.55 
3.55-3.60 
3.60-3.65 

(*)  I 

3.60-3.674 
3.50-3.60 
3.55-3.624 
3.57H3.65 
3.55-3.65 
3.624-3.674 

(*) 
3.65-8,70 
3.65-3.70 
8.65-3.76 
3. 624-  3. 70 
3.60-3.70 
3.56-3.60 

(*) 
3.60-3.674 
3.50-3.55 
3.50-3.60 
3.45-3.56 
3.46-8.674 
3.50-3.55 

(♦) 
8.56-3.60 


93.774 

3,75 

3.70 

3.65 

3.70 

3.70 

(•) 

3. 724 

3.70 

3.75 

3.70 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 
3.76 
3.80 
8.80 
3.75 


^*' 


3.624 

3.  GO 

3.60 

3.624 

(♦) 

3.65 


November. 


December. 


Day. 


1899. 


1896. 


1899. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 


Bulk. 


94.024-94.074 
4.00  -  4.05 
4.02H4.06 
4.024-  4.06 

(*) 
4.00-4.06 
4.024-  4.05 
4.00-4.05 
4.024-  4.10 
4.00  -  4.06 
4.00  -  4.024 

(*) 

3.96-  8.974 
3.90-3.96 
3.90-  3.974 
3.90-  3.95 
3.874-  3.924 
3.874-  3.924 

(*) 
3.90-  3.96 
3.90-  3.95 
3.90-  3.96 
3.90-  3.924 
3.80 -8.  r 
3.80-3.824 

(*) 

3.80-3.824 
3.76  -  3.80 
3.70-3.724 
3.72H3.76 


Tops. 


Bulk.  Tops. 


I 

84.10  l93. 

4.074'  3. 

4. 10     3. 

4.074  3. 

4.05  ' 
4. 10  3. 
4.074 
4.  V2h 
4.074 
4.06 

';.'o2. 

4,00 
4.00 
3.974 
8.95 
4.00 

(♦) 

4.00 

3.974 

3.974 

3.95 

3.90 

3.85 

(♦) 

8.874 

3.824 

3.75 

3.T74 


45-93.574 
40-3.50 
46  -  3,55 
474-  3,60 
SO-  3.624 

50-  3.65 

47H3.60 

36-  3.50 

40-3.55 

35-3.474 

40-3.50 

(♦) 
36-3.45 
25  -  3.35 
25-  3.374 
30-  3.40 
80  -  3.40 
30-  3.40 

35-  3.424 
324-  3. 45 
40-  3.60 
40-3.50 
324-3.45 
25-  3.324 

(*) 
20-3.30 
15-3.80 
174-3.30 


Bulk. 


93.65 
3.55 
3.60 
8.70 
3.674 

?>70 
3.674 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.524 

3.524 

3.45 

3.424 

3.45 

3.45 

3,424 

(*) 

3.45 

3,50 

3.60 

3.574 

3.50 

3.40 

%U 

8.36 
3.40 


93.75 -93.  T74 
3.774-  3.80 

(•) 
3.80  -  8.824 
3.80  -  3.85 
3.85  -8.924 
3.824-  3.874 
3.874-  3,95 
3.924-  3,974 

(♦) 
3.92  -  3.974 
3.95  -3.974 
4. 00  -  4. 05 
3.974-4.024 
4.00-  4.05 
4.074-  4.124 

(•) 
4.00  -  4.05 
3.92H  4.00 
3.974-4.024 
4.06-4.10 
4.05  -4.10 
4.06-4.10 

Holiday. 
4.124-4.20 
4.12H4.174 
4.15-  4.224 
4.224-4.30 
4.20-4.80 
(♦) 


Tops. 

93.80 
3.85 
(♦) 
3.874 
3.874 
3.95 
3.90 
3,974 
3.974 
(•) 
4.00 
4.05 
4.074 
4.074 
4.10 
4.20 

1U 

4.024 
4.074 
4.124 
4.124 
4.124 

h'day. 
4.224 
4.26 
4.30 
4.36 
4.80 
(♦) 


Bulk.       ,  Tops. 


93.20  -93,35  | 
3.30-  3.374 
3.25-3.3741 
(♦)  ' 
3.35-  3.45  . 
3.25-3.40  ' 
3. 20  -  3. 35  ' 
3. 26  -  3. 35 
3.25  -3,35 

3.25  -  3.35 

(♦) 
3.30  -3.40  I 
3.30  -3.424 
3.25-3.374 
3.26-3.35 
3.20-3.30 

3.26  -  3.324 

(♦) 
3.25-3.321 
3.26-3.35  I 
3.25-  3,35 
3,25  -  3.40 
3.35  -  3.45 
3.40-  3.55 

(*) 
3.45  -  3.55 
3.35-  8.524 
3.40-3.60 
3.35-3.56 
3.35-  3,60 
3.45-3.66 


93.424 
3.424 
3.45 
(•) 
3,60 
3,45 
3.46 
3,45 
3.40 
3.45 
(*) 
3.424 
3.50 
3.45 
3.424 
3.374 
3.40 

3.374 
8.45 
3.60 
3.524 
3.60 

(*) 

3.60 

3,60 

3.70 

3.65 

3.70 

3.75 
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33.  OMAHA  PRICaSS  FOR  LIVE  STOCK,  1899.» 
Bange  of  prices  for  horses  at  Omaha,  monthly,  for  year  1S09, 


Months. 

Drafts. 

Chunks. 

General 
purpose. 

Southern. 

Western. 

Drivers. 

Carriage 
teams. 

January  

f7&4ll5 

l60-$75 

l85-f60 

#20-^6 

$10  -lao 

•96-8225 
9&-225 
96-225 
06-225 
90-826 
90-326 
75-200 
76-  220 
85-  176 
90-  215 
90-325 
90-300 

8200-1800 

February 

March 

iiSf:::::::::::: 

June 

July 

AUgUKt 

SeptembtT 

October 

November 

December 

80-120 
90-125 
9(K-140 

100-160 
90-  140 
90-  140 
90-  140 
90-  140 

100-  160 
90-  160 

100-  160 

60-80 
60-85 
65-100 
66-100 
6^100 
60-100 
60-100 
60-100 
66-110 
66-100 
60-100 

86-  66 
40-  65 
40-  70 
40-  70 
40-  66 
40-  60 
40-60 
40-60 
40-  66 
40-  60 
8^  60 

20-60 
20-60 
20-60 
20-  46 
15-  45 
15-45 
15-  45 
15-45 
20-  45 
20-50 
20-66 

10-20 
10-20 
10-20 

16-274 
174-80 
20-40 
30  -  774 
30-65 
29-46 

200-300 
200-300 
200-300 
300-460 
300-460 
200-826 
210-420 
215-960 
175-436 
230-870 
200-376 

ValuaUon  of  hontes,  81,646.064. 


Bange  of  prices  for  sheep,  monthly,  for  year  1899. 


Months. 


|Native  sheep.  Native  lambs. 


January... 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


83.26-14.75 
8.2&-4.50 
3.26-6.00 
8.60-  6.00 
8.50-6.60 
8.00-  6.25 
8.00-  4.75 
8.60-4.60 
8.26-4.40 
8.00-4.40 
3.00-4.60 
2.75-  4.60 


•1.26-15.00 
4.25-6.00 
4.25-19.00 
4.60-  6.50 
4.60-»9.60 
4.60-6.76 
4.26-»7.00 
4.25-5.00 
4.60-  6.60 
4.25-5.00 
4.25-  6.60 
4.25-  6.50 


Western 
sheep. 

$3.0044.30 
3.00-4.45 
3.25-6.10 
3.00-  6.85 
8.26-5.66 
3.00-5.60 
3.00-4.46 
3.26-4.86 
3.26-4.25 
2.76-  4.20 
2.76-4.50 
2.76-4.50 


Western 
lambs. 

$4.2544.90 
4.00- 4.90 
4.25-6.75 
4.25-  5.80 
4.25-6.86 
4.25-  6.00 
4.00-  6.00 
4.25-6.36 
4.25-5.26 
4.00-  5.00 
4.00-5.26 
4.00-6.60 


1  Spring  lambs. 
Valuation  of  sheep,  $4,360,000. 

Range  of  prices  for  cattle  at  Omaha,  monthly,  for  year  1899, 


Months. 


Native 
beeves. 


Native  cows. 


January $3.75-86.60 

February H.  76-  5.60 

March 3.85-  5.40 

April ;      4.00-  5.50 

4.25-6.50 
4.00-  6.60 
4.00-  5.80 
4.00-  6.25 
4.0O-  6.16 
4.25-  6.30 
4.50-  6.05 
4.00-  7.25 


May. 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December  . 


$2.25-$4.75 
2.25-  6.00 
2.25-  4.50 
2.25-4.76 

2.25-  4.90 
2.00-6.06 
2.0O-  6.20 
2.25^  4.75 

2.26-  5.00 
2.00-  4.96 
2.26-4.76 
2.0O-  6.00 


Stockers  and ' 
feeders.      ' 


Western 
steers. 


$3.5044.76 
'"8.'76^*4.*66' 


4.25-  4.90 
8.76-4.86 
8.60- 6.00 

8.26-  6.36 
8.26-  5.25 
3.26-4.90 
3.50-4.90 
3.60-4.66 


Western 
cows. 


$2.00-$3.75 
2.60-  3.40 
2.26-  3.50 


2.50-8.60 
2.26-  3.50 
2.60-4.36 
2.00-4.45 
2.00-4.35 
2.00-  4.35 
2.25-4.85 
2.00-4.26 


Valuation  of  cattle.  $36,149,800. 

Range  of  prices  for  hogs  at  Omaha,  monthly,  for  year  1899, 


Months. 


January . . , 
February . 

March 

April , 

May 

June , 

July 

August ... 
September 
October... 
November 
December , 


Heavy  pack-        Mixed, 

ing,  275-500  230-270 

pounds.  pounds. 


$3,40-$3. 
3.474-  3. 
3.60  -  3. 
8r574-  3. 
3.56  -  8. 
3.374-3. 
3.674-  4. 
4. 10  -  4. 
4. 10  -  4. 
4.00  -  4. 
8.60-  4. 
8.70  -4. 


75  $3. 
774  3. 
75      8. 


40  -$3,724 
40  -  3. 774 
50  -  3.  75 
674-  3. 80 
50  -3.76 
8.76 
70  -  4.40 
16  -  4.624 
10  -  4.60 
00-4.60 
65-4. 124 
70  -  4.20 


Light, 
150-225 
pounds. 


30 -$3.70 
30  -8.724 
40-8.674 
60-8.75 
45-3. 674 
474-  3.75 
70-  4.35 
174-  4.70 
154-4.524 
95  -  4.574 
65  -  4. 10 
70  -  4.20 


1  From  report  of  Union  Stock  Yards  Company,  1899. 
ValuaUon  of  hogs,  $21,042,600. 
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33.  PRICES  OF  LIVE  HOGS  IN  THREE  MARKETS  COMPARED. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


Omaha 
(mixed). 


City 

(top5.« 


Chicago.' 


1889. 

Jannaty 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 


3.75 
3.80 
8.80 
8.75 
4.42J 
4.e2j 
4.60 
4.60 

i.m 

4.20 


$3.90 
3.87i 
3.85 
3.924 
3.85 
3.90 
4.45 
4.80 
4.70 
4.65 
4.12i 
4.35 


84.05 
4.05 
4.00 
4.15 
4.05 
4.00 
4.70 
5.00 
4.90 
4.90 
4.35 
4.45 


» From  Report  of  Union  Stock  Yards  Company,  Omaha,  Nebr,,  1899. 
sFrom  Stock  Raisers  and  Shippers'  Handbook,  Kansas  City,  1900. 
"From  Crop  Reporter,  May,  19U0. 

84.  TENDENCIES  AFFECTING  THE  PRODUCER'S  MARKET. 

The  most  noteworthy  tendency  involving  the  position  of  the  grower  of  live 
stock  has  been  that  of  the  primary  or  terminal  markets  keeping  close  to  the 
sonrces  of  snpply .  The  cattle  markets  have  moved  westward  with  the  expansion 
of  the  pastoral  area,  and  xx>rk-packing  centers  have  moved  with  the  development 
of  cereal  prodnction  snited  for  fattening  hogs.  The  i)ork-packing  industry  has 
had  to  follow  in  order  U>  get  a  cheap  supply  of  hogs  ana  the  beef-producing 
industry  to  command  its  supply  of  cattle.  The  result  of  this  tendency  of  con- 
sumers to  keep  close  upon  the  heels  of  producers  has  been  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  distribution  and  to  give  the  producer  the  benefit  of  a  first-hand  market. 

Another  influence  favoring  the  producer  in  the  live-stock  market  is  the  practice 
of  continuing  packing,  particularly  pork  packing,  throughout  the  entire  vear. 
Prior  to  the  eighties  the  packing  season  was  confined  to  the  winter  months  alone, 
and  the  farmer's  market  was  practically  confined  to  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  or  only  one-fourth  of  the  year.  The  introduction  of 
refrigerating  processes  m  cooling  the  carcasses  has  revolutionized  the  industry 
and  given  tne  producer  of  hogs  an  all-year-round  market.  There  were  nearly 
14,000,000  hogs  packed  in  the  West  in  1898  during  the  8  summer  months,  or  over 
half  of  the  entire  pack,  while  in  1873  but  8  yer  cent  of  the  year's  pack  was 
slaughtered  in  the  summer  season.* 


1  United  States  Treasury's  '•  Smnmary: "  The  Provision  Trade,  p.  2289,  February,  1900. 
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1.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DAIRYING  EAST  AND  WEST. 


Within  the  iMwt  30  or  30  years  dairying  has  done  more  than  any  other  form  of 
farm  industry  toward  the  reconstruction  of  rural  enterprise.  Dairying,  as  now 
followed  in  New  England,  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  the  Central  States  of 
the  West,  is  the  product  of  rural  adversity.  In  New  England  dairying  arose  out 
of  the  necessity  of  finding  a  market  for  the  products  near  home.  It  was  a 
remedy  for  the  abandoned  farm.  In  the  Middle  States  the  same  necessity  was 
felt  when  competition  of  Western  cereals  and  live  stock  took  away  much  of  the 
local  market  for  these  supplies  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  In 
the  West  dairying  arose  out  of  the  ruinously  low  price  of  these  very  cereals  and 
cattle,  which  had  ruined  the  farmer  of  the  East. 

These  conditions  of  farming  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  farm  policy 
entirely  over  more  than  half  of  the  United  States.  For  both  surplus  cereals  and 
live  stock  a  new  and  more  profitable  use  had  to  be  found.  In  the  development  of 
dairying  we  have  the  solution  of  the  critical  problem  that  faced  the  farmer  gen- 
erally, except  in  the  South,  during  the  fall  in  the  price  of  staple  farm  products, 
in  the  past  80  years.  In  other  words,  dairying  has  revolutionized  American  farm 
economy,  and  has  thereby  radically  changed  the  relation  of  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  of  farm  products. 

The  dairy  interests  of  New  York  State  are  possibly  the  most  extensively 
developed  in  the  country.  In  the  year  1894  there  were  1,658  factories  making 
butter  and  cheese  in  this  State.  Besides  this  consumption  of  milk  supply,  New 
York  City  at  the  southeast  takes  annually  about 400 ,000 ,000  gallons,  mainly  from 
New  York  State  farms.  At  the  other  ena  of  the  State  the  city  of  Buffalo  takes 
annually  a  milk  supply  of  about  7,000,000  gallons.  These  figures  suggest  the 
scale  on  which  dairying  has  developed  a  market  for  the  milk  products  of  the 
farm.  The  daily  supply  of  milk  is  transported  in  some  cases  not  far  from  500 
miles. 

Butter  and  cheese  production  in  New  York,^ 


Year.       . 

Total 
factories. 

Butter 
factories. 

Cheese 
factories. 

Butter 

and 

cheese 

factories. 

Total  butter 
product. 

Total  cheese 
product. 

1899 

1,611 
1,658 
1,624 

S81 
311 
255 

1,028 
1,032 
1,156 

207 
311 
213 

Pounds. 
80,586,088 
82.218,626 
19,497,857 

Pound*. 
105,406,266 

1894 

115,760,826 

1892 

181,148,411 
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Dairying  districts  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes:  (1)  Those  which  lie 
near  enongh  to  large  cities  to  snpply  them  with  their  daily  requirement  of  milk 
and  cream  and  can  utilize  the  surplus  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese;  (2)  those  districts  which  are  so  far  removed  from  large  milk-consuming 
centers  that  they  are  obliged  to  convert  their  milk  into  butter  and  cheese  in  order 
to  reach  distant  markets  for  these  products.  In  general  the  eastern  dairying 
States  fall  under  the  first  of  these  classes  and  the  western  dairying  States  under 
the  second  of  these  classes. 

The  census  of  1890  reports  that  one-half  of  the  butter  and  one-third  of  the  cheese 
made  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  the  12  north  central  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

The  figures  below  are  for  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  factories  in  1880 
and  1890  in  10  States: 


states. 


Illinois... 

Iowa , 

Kanns ... 
Michigan. 
Minnesota, 


1880. 

1890. 

285 

262 

244 

497  1 

48 

101  1 

74 

100  1 

27 

106  , 

States. 


1880.       1890. 


New  York '  1,652 

Ohio 462 

Pennsylvania 146 

Vermont 85 

Wisconsin 414 


1,308 
330 
80O 
123 


According  to  Commissioner  Q.  M.  Whitaker,  of  Massachusetts.  **  the  annual 
value  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  nation  is  in  round  figures  $500,000,000.  In  the 
40  years  previous  to  the  census  of  1890  the  population  had  increased  174  per  cent, 
but  the  number  of  milch  cows  had  increasea  but  166  per  cent.  In  the  £ast,  the 
old  dairy  center,  the  increase  in  milch  cows  was  but  50  per  cent,  while  in  the 
north  central  division  the  increase  was  700  per  cent.  In  the  Dakotas  the  increase 
in  dOyears  was  1,060  per  cent. 

**The  production  of  butter  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  increase  in 
population.  The  census  of  1850  reported  18.51  pounds  per  capita,  and  the  census 
of  1890  19.24  pounds.  One-half  of  the  butter  production  is  in  7  States.  The 
largest  butter  State  is  Iowa,  making  10.4  per  cent  of  the  country's  production; 
next  comes  New  York,  with  9  8  per  cent,  and  Pennsylvania  third,  with  8  per  cent. 
This  large  increase  of  production  shows  the  importance  of  a  foreign  outlet  to  pre- 
vent the  surplus  from  unduly  depressing  the  home  market.  Exports  during  the  last 
10  years  have  fluctuated  between  6,000,000  pounds  and  81,000,000  pounds.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  amount  was  20,000,000  pounds. 

**The  production  of  milk  for  consumption  is  the  second  largest  branch  of  the 
industry,  using  the  product  of  5,500,000  cows.  The  production  of  sale  milk  has 
received  less  attention  than  its  magnitude  warrants.  Being  a  perishable  product 
and  often  marketed  in  small  quantities,  statistics  have  been  hard  to  gather.  In 
Boston,  with  a  population  of  750,000  people,  the  large  wholesalers  brought  into 
the  city,  in  the  year  1899,  95,000,000  quarts.  Estimating  the  amount  from  other 
sources  at  25,000,000,  we  have  120,000,000  quarts.  The  farmers  netted  on  an  aver- 
age at  least  2i  cents  per  quart,  which  makes  the  business  to  them  worth  $3,000,000. 
In  New  York,  with  twice  the  population  of  Boston,  fispires  based  upon  the  amount 
required  to  furnish  the  sale  or  milk,  cream,  and  condensed  milk  used  in  the  city 
are  placed  at  584,000,000  quarts  per  year.  At  2i  cents  T)er  quart  this  amounts  to 
$14,600,000." 

In  the  East,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  representative  dairying  States. 
One  only  realizes  how  completely  dairying  has  develox)ed  and  transformed  the 
farming  system  of  Massachusetts  by  comparing  the  values  of  its  5  leading  classes 
of  farm  products: 

In  the  agricultural  census  of  Massachusests  (1895)  the  5  leading  products  in 
order  of  importance  were  classified  as  follows:  * 


Products. 


Value. 


Percent- 
Age. 


Dairy  products 

Hay,  straw,  and  fodder  .. 

Vegetables 

Poultry  products 

Fruits,  berries,  and  nuts . 


tl6,284,049 
12,491,090 
6,889,533 
3.871,318 
2,860,685 


30.70 
23.62 
12.08 
7.32 
5.39 


Five  leading  products 41 ,  836, 676 


Total  farm  products 62, 880, 481 


79.11 
100 


1  Census  of  Massachusetts.  Pt.  II.,  Vol.  VI..  pp.  863-354.  364. 
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Farming  m  Massachusetts  is  the  outcome  of  two  conditions— competition  with 
the  Western  grain  growers  and  the  nearness  of  municipal  markets.  These  two 
conditions  have  not  only  changed  the  character  of  farming  from  the  extensive  to 
the  intensive  system,  but  have  likewise  forced  the  farmer  to  select  those  lines  of 
rural  enterprise  in  which  proximity  to  market  gave  him  the  advantage  over 
remoter  competitors.  This  advantage  consists  quite  as  much  in  a  readier  adapta- 
tion to  local  needs  and  tastes  as  in  producing  those  things  which  depreciate  most 
by  long  hauls  between  producer  and  consumer. 

2.  THE  FARM  DAIRY  AS  A  DISTRIBUTIVE  FACTOR. 

The  methods  of  producing  butter  in  the  United  States  have  developed  from  the 
domestic  or  household  system  of  production,  through  the  factory  system  into  the 
creamery  system.  In  the  Quotations  of  the  market  the  product  of  the  last-named 
method  stands  highest  on  the  list.  The  factory  butter  ranks  lowest;  intermediate 
between  the  other  two  stands  the  product  of  the  domestic  dairy. 

In  the  butter  market  these  8  principal  classes  of  products,  in  the  order  of 
their  value,  are  designated  as  **  creamery,"  "  dairy,"  and  * '  factory  "  butter.  Each 
of  these  has  from  2  to  4  different  g^*ades.  The  creamery  class,  taken  as  a  whole, 
represents  the  highest  achievement  in  American  butter  making,  and  is  the 
product  of  the  best  methods  known  to  the  art  of  dairying.  Its  chief  characteristic 
IS  superior  and  uniform  quality.  *  *  Extra  "  creamery  is  the  highest  quality  known 
to  the  market.  Of  the  best  class  of  product  the  New  York  and  Elgin  makes  are 
representative;  but  practically  all  the  States  in  which  creamery  methods  have 
become  established  contribute  to  some  extent  to  this  variety  of  product.  The 
productive  areas  in  which  the  creamery  system  has  made  most  progress  are  those 
of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  central  West. 

The  kind  known  as  dairy  butter  is  the  product  of  the  majority  of  the  5,000,000 
farms.  It  is  consequently  characterized  by  great  variety  in  quality,  both  on 
account  of  the  great  variety  in  the  methods  of  household  production  and  because 
of  the  diverse  conditions  under  which  the  milk  supply  is  obtained.  Nevertheless, 
the  farm  has  always  been  able  to  compete  with  the  factory  and  the  creamery,  as 
the  standing  of  dairy  butter  in  the  market  indicates.  Moreover,  the  commercial 
position  of  the  farm  dairy  is  being  greatly  improved  by  the  rapid  adaptation  of 
machinery  to  the  dairying  work  of  the  individual  farm. 

In  the  year  1880  the  quantity  of  farm-made  and  of  factory-made  butter  reached 
806,000,000  pounds.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  million  pounds  of  this  was 
farm-made  or  dairy  butter,  and  only  about  30,000,000  i>ounds  came  from  the  fac- 
tory. In  1890  the  farm-made  butter  alone  amounted  to  over  1,000,000,000  pounds 
(1,024,222,463).' 

Cheese  production,  however,  shows  the  opposite  tendency;  farm-made  cheese 
is  decreasing  year  by  year  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  country^s  output  is  a  factory 
product. 

The  introduction  of  cream-separating  machinery  has  put  the  farm,  in  the  butter- 
making  industry,  upon  a  new  competitive  basis.  The  creamery  and  butter  fac- 
tory are  actively  in  competition  for  the  milk  supply.  By  this  improvement  in 
method  of  sefMiration,  the  farm  househola  has  in  its  power  the  means  of  utUizing 
on  the  premises  its  supply  of  milk  for  butter  making.  The  machinery  is  esx)ecially 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  production  on  a  small  scale,  and  can  be  resorted  to  as 
a  remedy  for  low  prices  whenever  the  market  prices  for  milk  at  the  local  creamery 
or  factory  are  not  satisfactory.  On  this  account  no  piece  of  dairying  machinery 
has  done  so  much  to  enable  the  farmer  to  command  the  highest  market  price  for 
his  dairy  products  as  has  the*  farm  separator.  Its  influence  upon  the  commercial 
independence  of  the  milk  producer  is  described  in  the  f ollowmg  article  from  the 
New  York  Produce  Review: 

**  There  has  been  a  wonderful  change  of  sentiment  during  the  past  2  years 
regarding  the  practicability  of  the  farm  separator  and  its  great  value  in  develop- 
ing the  dairy  mdustry  of  the  country.  Only  a  few  people  are  now  condemning 
its  use,  and  i)art  of  this  opposition  comes  from  creamery  sections  where  the  well- 
equippidd  plants  are  provided  with  power  machines  and  the  necessary  appliances 
for  handling  large  quantities  of  milk  speedily  and  well. 

"But  farmers  have  taken  hold  of  tne  question  and  very  many  of  them  have 
already  asserted  that  unless  the  separation  of  the  milk  can  be  done  on  the  farm, 
so  that  they  can  have  the  warm,  sweet  skimmed  milk  to  feed  to  the  calves,  they 
will  make  no  effort  to  increase  the  milk  production.  They  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  farm  separators,  and  the  opinion  in  favor  of 


1  Censos  of  1890,  Agriculture,  p.  276. 
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doing  this  work  at  home,  with  all  the  advantages  that  seem  to  accrue  to  the  dairy- 
man, has  chanted  so  rapidly  that  we  are  qnite  confident  that  more  than  13,000 
of  the  hand  machines  have  been  placed  in  use  during  the  last  year. 

**  A  visitor  to  any  of  the  dairy  conventions  that  have  been  held  this  fall  and 
winter  could  not  help  contrasting  the  exhibits  of  cream  separators  with  those  of 
8  years  ago.  Then  the  small  hand  machine  was  a  curiosity,  little  known  in  most 
sections;  to-day  three-fourths  of  the  exhibits  are  of  these  separators  for  use  on  the 
farm,  and  they  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  nearly  every  concern  that  makes  a 
centnfugal  machine. 

'*  At  Nashua,  Iowa,  where  the  bitterest  separator  fight  in  the  annals  of  the  trade 
took  place  something  over  2  years  ago,  is  a  successful  creamerv  plant  run  entirely 
under  the  farm  separator  system.  Hundred  of  the  machines  have  this  year  gone 
into  other  parts  of  the  State  also,  while  the  sales  in  Kansas  have  run  away  up 
into  the  hundreds.  There  are  to-day  8  farm  separator  creameries  in  the  State 
of  Kansas,  4  of  which  are  well  established  and  the  others  rapidly  passing 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  This  betokens  an  interest  not  bom  of  a  day  nor 
a  season,  but  the  outcome  of  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions. 

*'  This  country  has  reached  a  point  as  regards  the  dairy  industry  where  changes 
are  necessary  if  we  are-to  develop  and  exx>and  the  business.  Successive  years  of 
good  crops  and  good  prices  for  them,  and  large  demand  and  high  prices  for 
young  stock,  as  well  as  oeef  cattle,  have  tended  to  lessen  interest  in  the  dairy  stock 
so  far  as  milk  production  is  concerned,  and  from  almost  every  village  and  cross- 
road where  there  is  a  creamerv  plant  comes  the  cry  for  more  milk.  To  increase 
the  supply  is  the  problem  of  the  hour.  With  the  farm  separator  in  the  hands  of 
our  farmers,  giving  them  the  fresh,  sweet  skim  milk  for  calves  and  hogs,  and  the 
cost  of  hauling  the  milk  materially  reduced,  the  dairy  industry  wiU  receive  an 
impetus  which  it  can  get  from  nothing  else  at  present." 

This  solution  of  the  problem  puts  the  producer  in  x>08se68ion  of  the  by-product 
of  dairying  in  the  form  of  the  skim  milk,  and  the  economical  method  which  this 
involves  of  deriving  this  by-product  on  the  farm  makes  the  difference  between  a 
profitable  and  an  unprofitable  market  for  the  farmer.  Hence,  it  changes  the 
entire  relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  dairy  market. 

The  farm  dairy  in  many  localities  disposes  of  its  butter  product  at  the  same 
price  which  the  best  creamery  makes  command.  Though  dairy  butter  is  not 
largely  made  in  distinctly  creamery  districts,  in  the  Elgin  district  it  finds  a  mar- 
ket locally  at  prices  corresi)ondin^  to  the  prices  made  on  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade.  > 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  while  the  market  price  of  dairy  butter  often  rules 
22  per  cent  lower  than  best  creamery,  farmers  in  the  Elgin  district  have  brought 
their  standard  of  home  manufacture  up  to  that  of  the  local  creamery  standard. 
In  reality  the  two  grew  up  together  from  the  time  the  late  Gail  Borden  first  estab- 
lished a  condensinj^  factory  in  the  midst  of  that  community,  then  already  familiar 
with  dairying.  His  rules  and  regulations  for  the  production  of  milk  required 
cleanliness  as  the  fundamental  article  of  the  dairyman's  creed.  The  instructions 
and  rules  which  he  laid  down  were  closely  followed  by  the  farmers  who  supplied 
the  milk  to  the  condensing  factory;  and  wnen  the  factory  system  of  butter  making 
was  introduced  into  that  district  the  farmers  who  were  too  far  away  to  deliver 
milk  to  condensers  adopted  tJie  same  methods.  The  creamery,  the  condensary. 
and  the  dairy  all  maintain  the  high  standard  of  cleanliness  in  milk  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  superior  rank  that  this  district's  butter  holds  in  the  market.' 

The  economic  position  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  not,  however,  solely  of  his  own 
making.  While  it  is  true  that  his  product  may  be  equally  good,  his  relation  to 
the  butter  market  is  improved  not  a  little  by  the  presence  of  a  central  board  of 
trade  on  which  the  state  of  the  country's  market  receives  thorough  consideration 
daily,  and  by  which  the  price  is  fixed  with  special  r^rard  to  the  interests  of  the 
producer.  Practically  aU  of  the  butter  made  in  the  Elgin  district  is  sold  upon  the 
basis  of  that  board  of  trade's  prices. 

Farm  dairying  commends  itself  especially  where  dairying  is  undevelox)ed  and 
where  there  is  no  other  market  for  the  milk  supply  except  shipping  the  milk  to 
the  cities.  There  are  fine  pastoral  dtstricts  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  whose 
milk  supply  the  railroads  have  refused  to  handle  at  all.  For  farmers  thus  situ- 
ated the  only  outlet  seems  to  be  in  the  use  of  machinery  by  which  the  milk  prod- 
uct may  be  put  in  a  form  to  command  access  to  the  market. 

Farm  dairying  has  i)0S8ibly  relied  too  much  on  the  local  market.  Sooner  or 
later  that  may  oe  overdone.    Hence  larger  markets  must  be  sought.    Such  a 

1  Ck)rre8pondence.  D.  W.  Willson,  editor  Elsin  Dairy  Reiwrter. 
'Weekly  prices  of  butter  on  Elgin  Board  ox  Trade. 
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market  is  found  in  Bupi)lying  private  customers,  to  which  butter  is  expressed 
directly  from  the  local  railway  station  to  consumers  in  the  city.  This  affords  the 
producer  a  regular  market  at  a  fixed  price  the  year  round.  The  surplus  can  be 
di8x>o8ed  of  to  commission  men.  With  private  customers  individual  tastes  can 
be  studied  more  advantag^usly.  His  preferences  as  to  size  and  make-up  of 
package  can  easily  be  obtained.  There  is  little  trouble  in  holdins  such  customers 
against  competitors  if  the  quality  of  the  product  is  kept  up.  It  is  indeed  sur- 
prising to  learn  how  generally  this  illation  between  producers  and  consumers 
exists. 

Undoubtedly  the  future  of  dairying  with  a  small  herd  lies  in  this  direction. 
The  capital  outlay  is  small.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus  required  to  manufacture 
farm  butter  does  not  exceed  $25  with  the  gravity  system.*  The  expenses  of  mar- 
keting are  low.  Compared  with  the  cost  of  exporting  the  milk,  the  butter  is  car- 
ried at  a  much  lower  rate,  including  delivery  at  consumer's  door.  So  low  is  the 
rate  that  farm-made  butter  in  Vermont  is  advantageously  shipped  to  customers 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  by  express  the  year 
round. 

3.  A  REPRESENTATIVE  NEBRASKA  CREAMERY. 

The  development  of  dairying  in  the  Western  States  has  passed  through  several 
stages,  the  latest  and  most  significant  of  which  is  that  in  which  the  creamery  is 
the  central  feature  of  a  system  of  widely  distributed  skimming  stations.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  some  such  representative  creamery  enterprise,  in 
Nebraska,  in  order  to  show  what  radical  changes  have  been  forced,  upon  the  pro- 
ductive system  by  the  demands  of  the  market  and  the  depression  in  cereal  prices.' 

The  creamery  business  began  to  attract  attention  in  Nebraska  about  20  years 
ago,  when  large  and  small  creameries  were  established  in  almost  every  county  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State.  These  concerns  were  managed  as  joint  stock  and 
cooperative  companies,  the  farmers  furnishing  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  capital 
required  to  put  them  into  operation.  During  the  last  20  years  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  these  creameries  have  been  closed  on  account  of  poor  management,  insuf- 
ficient supplies  of  milk  and  cream,  or  the  impossibility  of  making  them  pay 
exxienses.  The  place  of  those  going  out  of  business  has  been  taken  by  large  con- 
cerns that  collect  cream  from  skimming  stations  in  widely  separated  districts  and 
manufacture  it  into  butter  in  central  churning  establishments..  To  illustrate  the 
revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  creamery  business  in  the  last  5  or  10  years 
it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  development  and  the  plan  of  operation  of  a  cream- 
ery company,  located  at  Lincoln,  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  shipping  cream  long 
distances,  and  now  perhaps  the  largest  creamery  in  the  world. 

Ten  years  ago  this  creamery  company  began  business  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
sending  wagons  out  into  the  country  districts  to  gather  the  cream  at  the  dairies 
and  churning  this  cream  into  butter  at  the  creamery.  The  prox>ortion  of  expense 
to  the  volume  of  business  was  too  ^eat  to  make  the  business  successful,  and  the 
company  devised  the  plan  of  establishing  feeders  in  thickly  settled  districts  a  few 
miles  away,  where  tne  cream  could  be  collected  and  brought  in  bulk  to  the 
creamery.  This  plan  was  given  a  thorough  tiial  for  several  years.  The  company 
prospered  and  made  a  reasonable  amount  of  money,  but  the  managers  saw  that 
at  every  central  creamery  the  fixed  charges  were  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  product.  The  management  then  set  about  solving  the 
problem  by  doing  away  with  the  7  butter  factories  that  the  company  operated  in 
1807  and  bringing  the  cream  to  one  great  central  factory  for  churning. 

In  March  of  that  year  the  central  butter  factory,  equipped  with  the  best 
machinery  to  be  procured  and  manned  by  expert  butter  makers,  was  ready  for 
business,  with  a  capacity  for  turning  out  20.000  pounds  of  butter  daily.  At  the 
beginning  this  factory  was  fed  by  20  skimming  stations,  where  the  farmers  brought 
their  milk,  taking  away  the  skim  milk  after  it  had  been  through  the  separator  or 
centrifugal  skimming  apparatus.  The  cream  from  these  separators  was  put  into 
cans  holding  10  gallons  each  and  shipped  on  express  trains  to  the  central  plant  at 
Lincoln  for  manufacture  into  butter. 

Experience  demonstrated  that  the  cream  could  be  sent  long  distances  without 
deterioration,  and  the  company  organized  new  skimming  stations  in  every  com- 
munity that  promised  to  furnish  enough  milk  to  make  it  profitable.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  company's  central  plant  is  supplied  with  cream  coming  from  97 
different  sMmming  stations  located  all  over  southern  Nebraska,  \^th  a  few  in 
northwest  Nebraska,  a  few  in  Colorado,  and  more  than  a  dozen  in  Kansas.    The 


1 M.  T.  Allen,  in  The  American  A^eulturist.  March  17. 1900. 
s  Report  of  Mr.  Will  Owen  Jones,  special  agent,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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longest  distance  over  which  the  cream  is  carried  is  .418  miles — from  Crawford, 
Nemr. ;  the  i^ortest  is  6  miles — ^from  Havelock.  The  stations,  with  distances  from 
Lincoln,  are  as  follows: 


stations. 


Distance 

from 
Lincoln.! 


Andey 

Adams 

Arago 

Atwood,  Kans 

Alliance 

Arapahoe 

Axtal 

Ashton 

Bertiand 

Beatilce 

Benkleman 

Broken  Bow 

Bern,  Kans 

Bremen,  Kans 

Bine  Rapids,  Kans 

Brush,  Colo 

Barwell 

Beaver  City 

Bavard 

Cuibertson 

Crawford 

Campbell 

Cambridge 

Curtis 

Cuba,Kans 

Danbury 

Cortland 

Denton 

Ea^'e 

Elwood 

Elsie 

Eustls 

Elmwood 

Franklin 

Falls  City. ....*.... 

Fkmam 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo 

Guide  Rock 

Greeley 

Grant 

Frankfort,  Kans  . . 

Hanover,  Kans 

Huntley 

Humboit 

Hemingford 

Havelock 

Haxtun .  Colo 

Harvard 


MUet. 
155 

29 
100 
312 
361 
189 
138 
188 
167 

40 
280 
172 

»1 


395 
178 
241 
407 
239 
418 
181 
203 
224 
122 
274 

22 
9 

16 
180 
278 
190 

23 
162 

92 
201 
405 
148 
139 
296 
140 

86 
160 

72 

880 

6 

349 

81 


HoIyoke,Colo 

Holdrege 

Hemdon,  Kans. 
Haigler. . 
Hildreth 
Imperial  . 
Indianola 

Juanita 

Kearney 

McCook 

Morrill,  Kans 

Mema , 

Marsland 

Lanham 

Long  Island,  Kans, 

Oxford 

Orleans 

Princeton , 

Palisade 

Republican  City. . , 

Success 

Spalding 

Sterling 

Syracuse 

Stratton 

St.  Francis,  Kans  . . 

Sargent , 

Trenton , 

Upland 

Verdon , 

Venango , 

Washington,  Kans. 

Wellfleet 

Wolbach 

Wllsonvillc 

Wallace 

Wauneta 

Bartlett 

Baker,  Kans , 

Barnes,  Kans 

Boxbutte 

Bryan 

Luctor 

Lamar 

Hayes  Center 

Germantown 

Taylor 

Lawn 


181 
396 

78 
228 
174 
190 

18 
257 
210 

26 
140 

86 

86 
261 
855 
183 
260 
140 

91 
818 

98 
240 
124 
257 
266 
271 
176 
115 
111 
892 
180 
238 
801 
273 

19 
190 
400 


>  In  the  main  these  instances  are  figured  from  the  railroad  maps,  using  the  shortest  lines.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  distances  represent  the  ntmiber  of  miles  traveled  by  the  cream  in  going  from  the 
skimming  station  to  Lincoln. 

The  cream  is  carried  on  passenger  trains,  requiring  not  more  than  14  hoars  to 
bring  it  from  the  most  distant  station.  It  is  taken  immediately  to  the  factory, 
where  it  is  handled  in  the  most  scientific  manner  possible.  All  the  cream  from 
widely  seiMirated  localities  is  thrown  together  and  given  uniform  treatment  under 
the  most  perfect  conditions.  When  the  company  maintained  seven  different  fac- 
tories it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  product  up  to  a  high  and  uniform  grade.  On 
the  authority  of  the  company's  president  it  can  now  be  said  that  since  the  central 
plant  was  established  the  company  has  not  sent  to  market  an  ounce  of  product 
that  did  not  sell  at  the  highest  price  quoted  for  creamery  butter. 

The  central  plant  has  now  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  it  is  possible 
to  give  some  figures  on  the  financial  side  that  may  be  considered  conclusive.  In 
sJl  of  the  territory  reached  by  this  company,  practically  all  of  the  old-fashioned 
cooperative  creameries  have  gone  out  of  busmess  because  thev  can  not  pay  as 
much  for  cream  or  milk  as  this  concern.  The  price  paid  by  the  Beatrice  Company 
is  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  butter  on  the  Elgin  and  New  York  markets. 
On  June  11, 1900,  for  example,  butter  was  quoted  at  18  cents  x)er  x>ound.  On  that 
day  the  farmers  received  14 cents  per  x>ound  for  their  cream,  or  **  butter  fat."  One 
pound  of  butter  fat  will  make  1.1  pounds  of  butter.    That  proportion  is  usually 
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maintained,  but  no  contract  exists  for  paying  any  definite  amonnt  for  the  batter 
fat.  When  the  product  of  the  skimming  stations  is  large  the  company  can  and 
does  pay  a  larger  percentage  of  the  price  of  butter  than  when  the  product  is  small. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  management  to  make  1  cent  a  pound  gross  on  all  the  butter. 
The  company,  even  with  its  97  skimming  stations,  covering  a  vast  area  of  terri- 
torv,  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  cream  enough  to  keep  its  large  plant  in  operation, 
and  endeavors  to  stimulate  the  farmers  to  bring  in  tne  milk  by  offering  as  high  a 
price  as  possible.  The  highest  price  paid  for  butter  fat  during  the  last  8  years  was 
19  cents;  the  lowest  was  13  cents.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  a  farmer  withlO 
cows  can  pay  all  of  his  farm  and  household  expenses  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  cream  to  one  of  these  skimming  stations,  leaving  the  crop  raised  on  his  farm 
clear  profit.  The  effect  of  the  establishment  of  this  great  company  upon  the 
farmer  has  been  to  give  him  a  steady  and  certain  market  for  his  cream,  with  a 
check  in  pavment  therefor  every  month,  whereas  before  its  advent  he  had  no 
market  at  all,  or  was  obliged  to  sell  his  product  to  a  small,  indifferently  managed 
creamery  that  could  not  do  business  enough,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  sufficient 
cream,  to  make  a  profit  after  paying  a  low  price  for  cream. 

The  development  of  the  creamery  in  question  has  been  made  i>ossible  by  the 
granting  of  special  rates  for  transporting  the  cream  by  the  railroads.  A  special 
commodity  freight  rate  has  been  made,  and  the  product  is  carried  on  express 
trains  without  extra  charge.  The  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  cream  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent,  on  an  average,  on  each  pound  of  butter  turned  out. 

It  is  i)06sible  tmder  these  rates  to  bring  the  cream  to  the  central  factory  and 
send  the  butter  from  the  factory  to  market  as  cheaplv  as  butter  could  be  sent  in 
smaller  amounts  from  small  creameries  located  in  different  parts  of  the  States  in 
the  territory  supplied  by  skimming  stations.  Butter  is  sent  from  Lincoln  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  1  cent  a  pound  and  to  Chicago  for  one-half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  output  of  the  central  factory  for  May,  1900,  was  300,000  pounds  of  Dutter. 
For  June  it  will  be  400,000  pounds.  The  company  did  business  to  the  amount  of 
just  about  $1,000,000  in  1899. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  of  doing  business  by  this  creamery 
company  similar  concerns  have  been  founded  at  Omaha,  Nebr. ,  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  at  Fremont,  Nebr.  A  similar  method  of  collecting  cream  in  central 
stations  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  in  Kansas,  not,  nowever,  with  the 
concentration  of  butter  making  that  is  seen  at  Lincoln. 

The  large  companies  doing  business  under  this  system  are  not  competitors,  for 
the  reason  that  tney  do  not  cover  the  same  territory.  In  a  very  few  cases  farmers 
living  between  stations  of  different  companies  or  near  to  local  creameries,  or  not 
far  from  cities  and  towns,  have  a  choice  of  markets  for  their  milk.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  skimming-milk  stations  of  this  creamery  companv  have  brought  to 
farmers  an  entirely  new  market,  and  they  would  have  none  at  all  if  these  stations 
were  removed.  They  have  no  guaranty  that  the  company  will  pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  milk  except  the  indefinite  guaranty  caused  by  tne  conditions  under  which 
the  business  is  conducted.  The  company  is  unable  to  secure  enough  cream  to 
keep  its  plant  in  operation  fully  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  its  butter.  While 
this  conoition  lasts  self-interest  demands  tne  payment  of  the  highest  price  that 
can  be  paid  for  the  milk  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production.  The  mrmers  of 
this  region,  as  a  rule,  are  accustomed  to  reap  generous  crops  without  much  labor 
wh  en  tne  seasons  are  favorable,  and  they  do  not  like  to  give  the  energy  and  close 
attention  that  are  required  to  run  a  dairy  farm,  except  in  seasons  when  the  crops 
fail  and  the  cow  becomes  the  main  supx>ort  of  the  family.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
company  to  make  dairying  ho  profitable  that  the  farmers  will  be  willing  to  give 
attention  to  their  cows  as  a  regular  x>art  of  their  farming  operations.  So  long  as 
this  situation  lasts  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  company  will  make  the  price  of 
the  milk  as  high  as  the  butter  market  will  justify. 

4.  TYPICAL  WESTERN  CREAMERY  STATES. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  as  dairying  States,  are  typical  of  the  Western 
group.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  m  Iowa  in  1898  was 
officially  given  at  ^25,000,000.  The  butter  sold  outside  the  State  alone,  for  the 
three  years  1896-1898,  averaged  80,000,000  pounds.  The  creamery  industry  has 
reached  proportions  of  the  first  rank  here.  A  few  figures  ^^dll  indicate  the  real 
strength  of  this  industry. 
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Total  creameries  and  skimmed-mllk  stations, 

Owned  and  operated  by  individuals 

Owned  and  operated  on  cooperative  plan 

Owned  and  operated  by  stock  companies. . . . . 
Patrons,  91,99$. 


1  Iowa  State  A«ricultanil  Report,  1896,  p.  166. 

The  dairying  map   of  Iowa  gives  an  idea  of  the  diffusion  of  this  industry 
throughout  that  State. 

Shipments  for  a  period  of  years  are  reported  by  the  railroads  in  the  following 
table: 

Shipments  of  butter  by  rail  from  lowa,^ 


Year  ending  Octo-    '  Net  pounds 
ber  1—             1     shipped. 

Increase 
(+),  de- 
crease (-). 

Year  ending  Octiv 
berl- 

Net  pounds 
shipped. 

Increase 
(  +  ).  de- 
crease (-). 

1890 

71,226,798 
68,090,716 
60.112,981 
64,672,902 
54,609,417 

"— 2,'865,'686* 
-^,577,785 
—5,540,029 

.  -     68,485 

1895 

66,497,106 
80,082,916 
83,620,061 
77,681,887 
91,688,184 

+11,987,691 

1891 

1896 

+13,535,808 
+  8,587,165 

1892 

1897 

1893 

1898 

—  6,068,744 

1894 

1  18992 

+14,151,847 

>  Iowa  Agricultural  Report,  1896,  p.  169. 


3  The  Milk  Reporter,  February,  1900. 


The  distribution  of  Iowa  butter  shipped  out  of  the  State  is  given  in  x>oUnds  and 
percentages  to  the  9  important  city  markets,  to  16  different  States,  and  several 
foreign  countries. 

Destination  of  lotoa  butter  J 


Markets. 


New  York  City 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans 

Elgin 

Padflc  coast 

Cleveland 

Brooklyn 

^lowa  Agricultural  Report,  1896,  p.  171. 

Shipments  were  also  made  to  16  States,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  to  other 
cities,  as  follows:  New  Haven,  303,780;  Washington,  D.  C,  172,227;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 855,077;  New  York,  841,804;  Dlinois,  249.8^;  Rhode  Island,  208,380;  New 
Jersey,  154,816;  Missouri,  67,152;  Kentucky,  48,786;  Montana,  88,616;  Kansas, 
16,862;  Colorado,  14,774;  Michigan,  13,407;  Massachusetts,  8,067;  Wyoming,  3,578; 
Arizona,  8,248;  Alabama,  1,704. 

Foreign  shipments,  England,  66,162;  Mauritius,  6,710;  Burma,  1,080. 

Total  of  all  shipments  of  wmchthe  destination  is  reported  is  47,890,181  pounds. 

Kansas  authorities  estimate  that  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made  there 
approximates  80,000,000  ];)ounds  per  annum.  Of  this  amount  30  per  cent  is  shipped 
to  Eastern  markets  and  the  rest  to  the  South  and  West.  Butter  is  the  principal 
dairying  product.  The -milk  supply  for  cities  is  local,  and  the  cheese  industry  is 
a  secondary  feature. 

The  attention  of  Kansas  agriculturists  was  not  directed  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  dairying  interests  in  the  State  until  about  10  years  ago.  The  production  and 
marketing  of  butter  and  cheese  previous  to  that  time  were  given  only  desultory 
attention,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmer  the  returns  therefrom  were  not  of 
sufficient  volume  to  warrant  the  investment  of  any  fpre&t  sum  in  extending  this 
branch  of  his  business.    The  institution  of  skimming  stations,  creameries,  and* 
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cheeee  factorieB  was  gradual,  bat  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  the 
fanners  found  it  paid  to  handle  only  the  better  grades  of  cattle. 

ToHday  there  are  25,000  persons  engaged  in  supplying  the  market  thus  afforded 
and  the  product  of  250,000  choice  cows,  valued  at  $8,000,000,  is  reouired  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  400  Kansas  creameries,  skimming  stations,  ana  cheese  facto- 
ries, which  are  valued  at  $600,000,  and  whose  annual  output  i«  worth  SR.OOO.OOO.' 


^  Creameries.  Xqca 
o  Skim  SUtitmsy 
X  Cheese  Factories,  67, 


Level  roads,  passable  throughout  the  year,  enable  the  producer  to  bring  his 
supplies  to  the  stations  regularly.  The  use  of  new  machinery  and  the  presence  of 
rival  companies  with  large  capital  insure  prompt  acceptance  of  the  milk  and 
favorable  remuneration  to  the  farmer.    The  markets  of  the  whole  country  are 


the  Dairy's  Utopia,  p.  L 
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available  the  year  round,  the  refrigerator-car  system  insaring  delivery  of  goods 
promptly  and  as  fresh  as  thongh  the  article  were  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  product  of  the  Kansas  dairies  is  of  such  a  high  grade  that  other  and  older 
dairy  States  find  in  it  a  formidable  competitor.  Not  only  is  it  holding  its  own  in 
the  domestic  markets,  but  it  has  made  a  bid  for  foreign  recognition,  and  success- 
fnUv,  for  25  carloads  of  butter  were  exix>rted  in  1897. 

Tne  accompanying  map  of  Kansas  dairyin,g  industries  gives  the  several  kinds 
of  establishments  in  1808.  The  400  establishments  here  located  represent  an 
annual  output  of  $8,000,000,^  or  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  Kansas  wheat  crop 
of  that  year. 

6.  EASTWARD  FREIGHTS  AND  ELGIN  PRICES  COMPARED. 

Dating  from  a  time  mrevious  to  1880— about  1874  to  1876— rates  on  butter  from 
the  EUgm  market  to  New  York  have  changed  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
noting.  Whatever  changes  have  taken  place  have  been  the  result  of  only  tem- 
porary disturbances  caused  by  the  competition  of  the  fast  freight  lines,  lasting 
only  a  week  or  two,  then  returning  to  normal  rates  agam.  Other  rates  have 
fallen,  manv  of  them  fully  one-half,  but  butter  rates  have  remained  practically 
stationary  for  this  period  of  25  years,  *'  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  means 
at  the  present  time  to  secure  anv  change,  either  for  or  against  the  proposition." 
The  rate  from  Elgin  to  New  York  stanob  now,  as  it  has  stood  since  1880  and  sub- 
stantially since  1875,  at  82.86  cents  per  100  ];)ounds.  (See  diagram  oppositepage  278. ) 

There  remains,  however,  a  consideration  which  is  equivalent  to  a  reau^on  in 
rates.  Butter  is  now  carried  in  a  much  improved  kind  of  car  and  the  speed  in 
transit  has  been  considerably  increased.  Butter  carried  in  refrigerator  cars  it 
distributed  under  much  better  conditions  and  much  better  service  now  than  as 
any  previous  time.  This  is  true  whether  tiie  shipment  be  a  carload  lot  or  a  dozen 
tubs.  In  this  respect  the  western  producers  have  gotten  the  equivalent  of  a 
reduction  in  rates  by  an  improvement  in  service.  Possibly  this  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  any  serious  complaints  on  account  of  what  is  relatively  a  high  freight 
charge.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  commodities  like  this,  with  large  value  in 
little  bulk  can  stand  a  high  rate  without  inrejudice,  which  grosser  products  of  the 
farm  could  not  easily  endure  without  contracting  their  market. 

The  refrigeration  service  for  transporting  western  dairy  products  was  inaugu- 
rated from  Chicago  and  throughout  the  western  territory  25  years  a^.  At  wat 
time  it  was  not  of  a  very  hi^h  grade,  however.  The  great  difficulty  that  shippers 
of  butter  had  to  contend  with  at  that  time  was  the  scarcity  of  cars  that  were 
sent  out  into  the  surrounding  country  to  collect  the  products  of  the  creameries 
from  local  stations.  The  article  had  then  to  be  concentrated  to  Chicago  in  ordi- 
nary cars  especially  fitted  with  refrigerating  advantages  for  the  larger  portion  of 
the  trip  to  market. 

Within  the  past  15  years  the  railway  companies  have,  on  accotmt  of  the  remark- 
able development  of  the  dairying  industry  m  territory  west  of  Chicago,  arranged 
to  run  cars  over  their  various  lines  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  in  many  cases  tli^ee 
times  a  week,  to  collect  the  creamery  product  for  shipment.  These  cars  are  run 
as  regular  freight  trains,  thev  stop  at  every  station,  and  are  thoroughly  iced,  so 
that  ueir  contente  are  sure  of  bein^  in  the  best  state  of  preservation  upon  arriv^ 
at  Chicago  for  transfer  and  diversion  to  destination.  The  expense  of  refrigerator 
service  is  borne  by  the  railway  companies. 

Large  creamerv  stations  now  ship  by  carload  lots  through  to  destination,  with- 
out breaking  bullc.  The  creamery  districts  of  the  West  are  thus  admirably  served 
with  refrigerated  transportation,  not  only  in  local  but  in  through  shipments.  On 
this  account  the  Western  shipper  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  markets  and  interme- 
diate points  has  an  advantage  over  the  New  England  shipper  of  butter.  In  the 
experiment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  already  referred  to,  reMgerator- 
car  service  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  express  had  to  be  utilized  for  the  6  shipments  made  to  New  York 
in  1897.  It  cost  more  per  pound  to  bring  butter  to  tne  port  of  New  York  from 
creameries  located  100  to  800  miles  away  than  to  bring  it  10  times  as  far,  and  the 
butter  came  in  better  order  from  the  more  distant  West. 

Baihoay  rates  on  butter  compared, — ^Major  AJvord,  in  the  series  of  experimental 
exi)orte,  gives  the  rates  in  force  at  the  time  in  actual  shipments  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  from  different  creamery  sections  of  the  country. 

The  transportation  rate  on  butter,  he  says,  by  fast  freignt  refrigerator  lines, 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  Philadel|^a,  ranged  during  the  season  from  60  to  70 
cents  per  100  x>ounds.  From  points  West  to  Chicago  the  rates  were  much  higher 
and  the  service  less  efficient.    It  costs  from  $1  to  $1.20  to  get  100  pounds  of  butter 

»  From  KanaaB,  the  Dairy's  Utopia. 
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from  Kansas  or  Nebraska  to  Chicago,  and  this  without  refrigerator  serrice  all  the 
way.  Even  from  some  places  in  Iowa  the  rate  to  Chicago  was  higher  than  from 
that  city  to  seaboard.  From  central  New  York  ezpressage  ( withont  refrigeration ) 
was  also  at  a  higher  rate,  and  to  move  butter  from  Vermont  to  New  York,  also 
by  express,  without  refrigeration.it  cost  2  cents  a  pound,  or  more  than  the  charge 
for  better  service  from  central  Kansas.  The  prevailing  rates  from  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  with  through  refrigerator  cars,  were  1  cent  and  1(  cents,  respectiyely. 
All  of  these  rates  are  computed  upon  net  weight  of  butter  shipped. 

6.  HOW  ELGIN  BOARD  OF  TRADE  PRICES  ARE  MADE. 

In  the  butter  trade  of  the  West,  Elgin,  HI.,  occupies  a  conspicuous  place,  on 
account  of  the  high  grade  of  the  local  product  and  the  organization  of  dairviuR 
interests  centered  there.  The  fancy  Elgin  creamery  grade  is  the  acknowledged 
standard  for  this  class  throughout  the  country.  Elgin  prices  for  this  grade  have 
a  wide  influence  on  prices  for  the  f anc^  creamery  in  all  markets. 

The  board  of  trade  prices  are  estabhshed  each  Monday  for  practically  all  the 
butter  made  by  the  factories  in  that  district.  The  board  memoership  consists  of 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  dairy  products  in  this  territory,  who  are  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  findine  customers  for  the  product  of  the  factories  of  both 
cheese  and  butter,  directly  to  large  distributers,  leaving  out  largelywhat  is  known 
as  the  dealing  between  the  manuacturers  and  the  retail  trade.  The  prices  made 
each  week  vary,  as  the  supplv  and  demand. 

The  extent  of  the  business  done  by  this  board  of  trade  is  perhaps  best  indicated 
by  giving  the  figures  of  its  butter  and  cheese  sales  for  a  series  of  years.  These 
sales  in  1899  reached  a  total  of  almost  $10,000,000.  .  They  represent  the  transac- 
tions of  the  dairying  interests  centered  in  this  official  body  whose  quotations  are 
taken  as  standard  quotations  by  producers  and  dealers  in  general. 

Volume  of  butter  and  cheese  transaxstums  on  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade. 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Butter 

1894. 

82,660,290 
5,736,029 

97,128,513.00 

Cheese 

451,638.00 

Total 

7,580,146.00 

8.078,908.00 
641,760.00 

Butter 

1896. 

39,028,543 
10,696,010 

Cheese - 

TolaU 

8,720,668.00 

1896. 

Butter 

88.655,249 
7,279,977 

6,919,289.00 
436,796.00 

Cheese 

Total 

7,366,087.00 

1897. 

Butter 

44,224,020 
9,520,668 

9,137,219.00 
618.843.00 

Cheese 

Total 

9,756.062.00 

1896. 

Butter 

42,579,139 
6,841,715 

8,004,878.00 
496,024.00 

Cheese -- - --  - 

Total 

8,500,902  00 

1899. 

Butter 

43,610,507 
6,104,725 

9,027,374.00 
518,901.00 

Cheese - 

Total 

9,546,275.00 

The  advantage  of  such  a  Y)o6j  of  organized  producing  interests  as  the  Elgin 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  producers  in  general  is  self-evident.  First  of  all,  its  weekly 
quotations  of  the  board  prices  is  a  standard  for  producers  of  that  grade  of  product 
everywhere.  No  commercial  agency  renders  a  more  valuable  service  than  that 
one  which  enables  the  individual  producer  to  know  whether  or  not  he  is  getting 
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the  market  value  for  his  products,  and  that  is  just  what  this  board  does  for  each 
individnal  farmer. 

Furthermore,  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  whose  weekly  price  is  accepted  by 
producer  and  dealer  as  standard,  provides  a  basis  for  contract  relations  extending 
far  into  the  future.  Practically  all  of  the  milk  sold  to  creameries  in  that  locality 
is  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  butter  on  the  Elgin  board.  In  the  Chicago 
market  all  dairy  products  have  the  advantage  of  this  basis  of  current  valuation. 
New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  lacks  anything  of  the  kind.  The  New  York  Milk 
Exchange  price,  while  serving  as  a  basis,  is  too  exclusively  a  quotation  made  in 
the  interest  of  city  dealers.  Hence  the  relations  between  producers  and  dealers 
has  been  unstable  and  especially  unsatisfactory  to  the  producer. 

The  method  by  which  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  determines  upon  butter  prices 
is  described  in  the  following  account  by  the  editor  of  the  Elgin  Dairy  Reporter: 

*'  Between  800,000  and  1,000,000  pounds  of  butter  are  marketed  each  week  by  the 
members  of  the  board  of  trade  ux>on  the  basis  of  the  price  fixed  each  week  at  our 
board  meeting. 

**Thi8  price-making  factor  extends  very  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  as  a  lar^e  amount  of  butter  is  contacted  for  by  dealers  all  over 
the  country  upon  the  basis  of  the  Elgin  price.  Factory  men,  whether  members 
of  the  Elgin  board  or  in  the  EUgin  district,  believe  prices  made  on  this  board 
exactly  represent  the  value  of  their  goods.  That  is  the  price  at  which  they  will 
go  into  consumption,  and  therefore  insist  upon  a  contract,  for  they  do  a  large 
amount  of  business  on  the  basis  of  the  Elgin  price. 

**The  determining  factor  in  making  this  price  is  the  quotation  committee, 
which  is  a  pjdrmanent  body  composed  of  different  members,  who  serve  for  6 
months  at  a  time. 

"The  members  of  this  body  represent  all  interest* — the  manufacturing,  the 
selling,  and  the  buying. 

**  As  a  rule,  the  factory  men  on  Monday  morning  receive  their  orders  and  know 
what  conditions  prevail  in  the  trade  all  over  the  country.  Wires  are  received 
also  from  all  over  the  country.  Bids  are  frequently  made  on  the  board,  even  if 
there  are  no  sales. 

*'  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  committee  determines  the  price  at 
which  they  think  guaranteed  Elgin  creamery  butter  will  ^o  into  consumption, 
making  the  price  as  high  as  in  their  judgment  the  market  will  respond  to.  There 
are  sales  on  the  board  at  times  one-half  to  1  cent  above  or  below  the  price  fixed 
by  the  quotation  committee,  or  there  are  times  when  individuals  cau  afford  to 
pay  one-half  or  1  cent  more  for  a  certain  amount  of  goods  than  the  general  mar- 
ket would  sustain.  And  then,  again,  there  are  times  when  the  buyers  have  a 
bearish  tendency  and  will  offer  a  less  figure  than  the  market,  and  the  other  party, 
sometimes  having  the  same  feeling,  wiU  sell  rather  than  take  chances  for  the 
future. 

*' Summing  up  the  situation  in  that  respect,  the  conditions  of  the  market,  the 
amount  of  goods  needed,  and  the  amount  of  goods  for  sale  are  the  determining 
factors  which  enable  the  quotation  committee  to  make  their  price, 

**  In  regard  to  the  goods  made  in  other  districts  being  classea  as  Elgin  creamery, 
the  method  of  manufacturing  butter  carried  on  in  the  Elgin  district  is  generally 
adopted  in  the  best  creameries  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  butter  outside 
must  be  such  as  will  grade  what  the  real  Elgin  product  sells  at  under  the  name 
of  Elgin. 

"  Tnere  is  no  trade-mark  here  by  which  buyers  could  determine  whether  the 
goods  were  made  in  the  Elgin  district  and  by  a  member  of  the  Elgin  board  or  not. 
But  the  method  of  grading  butter  has  become  so  general  and  uniform  that  butter 
that  will  grade  with  the  best  Elgin  product  is  frequently,  and  we  may  say  almost 
generally,  sold  as  Elgin  creamery  in  many  markets  of  the  country.  Members  of 
the  Elgin  board  have  factories  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Their  eoods  are 
supposed  to  be  uniform  and  of  a  high  grade  in  the  commercial  world.  Therefore 
they  go  out  regularly  as  Elgin  goods.  This  has  given  Elgin  its  prominence  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  on  butter. 

"The  high  grade  and  standard  adopted  by  the  board  must  be  reached  by  all 
who  desire  to  secure  the  benefits  of  pur  prices. 

**  Another  thing  that  has  helped  to  make  Elgin  butter  of  the  high  grade  that  it 
is  has  been  the  education  of  the  fanner  in  the  making  of  good  milk.  Not  so  much 
as  to  its  percentage  of  butter  fat,  but  as  to  the  care  and  cleanliness  with  which 
the  product  was  handled  from  the  beginning. 

"^  Care  of  the  cows  and  of  the  stables  have  all  been  brought  up  to  the  highest 
standard.  Therefore  our  creamery  men  have  had  the  best  of  raw  product  to  work 
from. 
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''  The  establiahment  of  the  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Company  in  our  city  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  care  of  the  milk.  The  requirement  of  the  condense  com- 
pany of  the  farmers,  to  furnish  milk  of  the  highest  quality,  has  been  very  risid. 
This  fact  having  been  established  in  the  early  history  of  me  dairy  industry,  tnat 
same  influence  went  out  among  the  farmers  who  were  furnishing  milk  to  the 
creameries  and  cheese  factories,  resulting  in  a  higher  grade  of  raw  product  then 
is  usual  in  man}r  sections  where  these  requirements  are  not  made. 

"  I  have  gone  into  this  matter  somewhat  more  fully  than  I  had  intended  in  the 
beginning;  but  there  are  so  many  phases  of  this  butter  question  in  connection 
with  our  £l^n  Board  of  Trade  that  it  would  take  quite  a  volume  to  give  the  whole 
data  in  detail. 

**  However,  I  trust  the  facts  that  I  have  laid  before  you  will  enable  you  to  make 
up  your  report  so  that  parties  will  fully  understand  why  Elgin  butter  is  such  a 
factor  in  the  dairy  world." 

The  following  table  of  Elgin  butter  prices  for  14  years  shows  one  fact  very 
clearly — that  the  course  of  prices  of  the  best  quality  of  western  butter  has  been 
steadily  set  during  these  14  years,  from  1886  to  1809,  in  favor  of  the  consumer. 
The  downward  movement  which  one  notices  by  foUowing  the  January  prices 
through  this  series  of  years  is,  however,  not  so  great  in  the  months  of  September, 
Octooer,  and  November.  The  fall  of  Elgin  wholesale  quotations  in  these  months 
from  1886  to  1899  averages  but  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  pound  lower  in  the  last 
than  in  the  first  of  these  years.  For  other  than  these  months  the  decline  is  con- 
siderable. The  producer  has  therefore  not  suffered  in  view  of  the  maintenance  of 
a  price  during  part  of  the  year,  and  the  consumer  has  gained  by  its  fall  during 
other  portions — the  greater  ];)ortion  of  the  year.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  has 
been  an  all  round  lowering  of  prices  paid  the  producer. 


Monthly  aiid  yearly  average  prices  of  Elgin  butter,  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  quotations, 

for  IJ^  years, 

[Complied  by  D.  W.  WlUaon.] 


Month. 


Januaxy 

Febroary  .., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 

Yearly  a  V 
erages. 


1886.    1887.    1888.    1889.    1890.    1891.    1892.    1898.    1894.    1895.    1896.    1897.    1896.    1899. 


821 


28j 
17 
16 
18* 
211 
251 
27* 
271 
301 


261 


261 


251 
22i 
19 
19i 
20 
23* 
261 
U\ 
82} 


26* 


221 


161 
15 
161 

l\ 

241 
27* 
28* 


22f 


28* 

31 

251 

22 

171 

17 

20* 

241 

it 

28* 


30 


221 
18* 
1B| 


25 
261 
80* 
80 


25 


26* 


271 
271 
29 
221 

lit 
^1 

28* 
26* 
27* 


25t 


241 

26 

21.8 

20* 

16* 

17 

18* 

28* 


28.8 


22 


28.9 

22.9 

181 

19.4 

17* 

17.6 

17.4 

20.1 

21.2 

22.1 

22.  S 

24.8 


20.6 


211 

19.8 

21* 

15.6 

15.9 

14 

14.7 

151 

15.8 

19.1 

20.4 

21.4 


17.8 


19* 

20.2 

19* 

17.2 

14.4 

14.4 

14* 

16* 

19* 

22* 

22* 

21.6 


18.4 


19.6 

19.6 

181 

18.6 

15.8 

151 

16* 

18.6 

19* 

21.1 

22 

20.6 


18.8 


18.6 

21 

20.1 

19.1 

16.9 

18 

17.8 

19.5 

22.1 

23.5 

25.4 

26.8 


20.6 


7.  WEEKLY  PRICES  OF  BUTTER  ON  THE  ELGIN  BOARD  OP  TRADE, 

1880-1809. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

1880. 

Jan.      6 

34*>35 

Apr.    27 

May     4 

21  -28 

Aug.    17 

24*-25 

Dec.      7 

85-86* 

13 

34-35 

21  -22 

24 

241-27 

14 

85*-86 

20 

32*-S4 

11 

21-22 

31 

•25-26* 

21 

84-36 

27 

81*-32* 

18 

21  -22 

Sept.    7 

261-27 

28 

82*-8S 

Feb.     3 

82-32* 

26 

20-21 

14 

80 

10 

834-34 

June    1 

18-19 

21 

80-30* 

1881. 

17 

341-36 

8 

18  -18* 

28 

80-80* 

Jan.     4 

82 

24 

87  -38 

15 

19-20* 

Oct.      5 

29*-80 

U 

81-82 

Mar.     2 

35*-36 

22 

20-21 

12 

29-29* 

18 

81*-82 

9 

32*-33 

29 

20-20* 

19 

28*-29 

25 

82-32 

10 

84-35 

July     6 

21  -21* 

26 

28-29 

Feb.     1 

81-82 

23 

35-36* 

13 

22-28 

Nov.     2 

Election. 

8 

82-82 

30 

34-34} 

ao 

24-26 

9 

80-31 

15 

32-32* 
82  -82* 

Apr.      (5 

28-^ 

27 

26 

16 

82  -83 

22 

U 

25i-27 

Aug.     3 

26-26* 

23 

88*-36 

Mar.     1 

82* 
32-82 

20 

22  -25 

10 

2ft*-26 

80 

84-35*1 

8 
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7.  Weekly  prices  of  butter  on  the^Elgin  board  of  trcuie,  1880-1S99 — Continued. 


Date. 

1 
Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price, 

Date. 

Price. 

1881. 

1882. 

1884. 

1885. 

Mar.    15 

m 

Sept. 

25 

29*-8U 

Mar. 

24 

84*-85 

Oct, 

5 

21 

22 

il^i 

Oct. 

2 

31  -82 

81 

31 

12 

24 

29 

9 

38-«* 

Apr. 

7 

29*-«) 

19 

^ 

Apr.     6 

Election. 

16 

35i-86 

14 

29*-31 

26 

12 

31  -32 

23 

88*-«) 

21 

28-28* 

Nov. 

2 

80 

19 

30-51 

30 

88-40 

28 

28*-25 

9 

27-27* 
27  -27  1 

26 

29 

Nov. 

6 

87-38* 

May 

5 

21-22 

16 

May     3 

24-25 

13 

86-87 

12 

22-22* 

23 

27 

10 

21-22 

20 

35-87 

19 

20-20* 

30 

30 

17 

21  -22 

27 

38-38* 

26 

19*-20 

Deo. 

7 

82 

24 

22 

Dec. 

4 

40 

Jnne 

2 

191-20 

14 

40 

81 

19ft-21 

11 

Stg{ 

9 

20 

21 

40-401 

June    7 

18i-19 

18 

16 

20-20 

28 

38 

14 

20-201 

25 

42 

23 

20  -20 
19*-20 

21 

21-22 

30 

1886. 

28 

21-22 

: 

883. 

July 

7 

18 

Jan. 

4 

S2*-33 

July     5 

214-22* 

Jan. 

2 

40 -U 

14 

181-19 

11 

33 

12 

22-22i 

8 

39 

21 

19  -19* 

IH 

32*^* 

19 

204-21* 

15 

37-87* 

28 

21-22* 

25 

321-33 

26 

22  -22* 

22 

Aug. 

4 

28-23* 

Feb. 

1 

821-33* 
38 

Aug.     2 

241-25 

29 

36-87 

11 

28 

8 

9 

25-25* 

Feb. 

5 

37-87* 

18 

22 

16 

33 

16 

26*-27* 

1 

12 

89*-40* 

25 

22-22 
28-23 

22 

38 

23 

27*-29* 

19 

40 

Sept. 

1 

Mar. 

1 

81-31 

30 

80 

26 

40 

8 

24-24 

8 

31  -31 
81-31 

Sept.     6 

31-32 

Mar. 

5 

85 

15 

26-25 
30 -W 

15 

13 

82*-S3 

12 

81-86 

22 

22 

81 

20 

84 

19 

81-82 

29 

30*-«> 

29 

81* 

27 

84 

26 

28-80 

Oct. 

6 

80 

Apr. 

5 

83-85 

Oct.      4 

34 

Apr. 

2 

28-29* 

13 

31-82* 

12 

31*-82 

11 

85 

9 

26i-28 

20 

80-31 

19 

25-26 

18 

35-35* 

16 

27-27* 

27 

31^1* 

26 

20 

25 

35 

23 

27*-28 

Nov, 

3 

81 

May 

3 

194-20 

Nov,     1 

34H» 

80 

28-29 

10 

28*-80 

10 

18 

8 

35-^ 

1  May 

7 

27-28 

17 

28-80* 

17 

17 

15 

36-87 

1 

14 

22*-24 

24 

80 

24 

15*-16 

22 

87-88 

21 

19-21 

Dec. 

1 

29*-80 

31 

15-16 

29 

40-40* 

28 

20-20 

8 

30 

June 

7 

16 

Dec.     6 

42-43 

June 

4 

20-20 

15 

28 

14 

16 

13 

40-^5 

11 

19-20 

22 

80-80* 

21 

16 

20 

40-41 

18 

21*-22 

29 

38*-34 

28 

16 

27 

40*-41 

1 

26 

22-22 
21  -21 

July 

6 

164 

1  July 

2 

1885. 

12 

16*-17 

1882. 

9 

21-21 

Jan. 

5 

34-34* 

19 

194-20 

Jan.      3 

401-41 

16 

19*-20 

12 

34 

26 

194-20 

9 

40 

23 

19*-20 

19 

34-34* 

Aug. 

2 

194-20 

16 

40 

30 

19*-20 

26 

84* 

9 

20-204 

23 

89-40 

Aug. 

6 

19-20 
21  -21 

Feb. 

2 

341-56 

16 

22-224 

30 

40-40* 

13 

9 

84 

23 

28 

Feb.     6 

41-13* 

20 

20*-21 

16 

33 

30 

23-24* 

13 

47-18 

27 

21-22 

23 

33 

Sept. 

6 

24-25 

20 

48-^ 

Sept. 

3 

24-25 

Mar. 

2 

82i-38 

13 

25-25* 
25-254 

27 

44-45 

10 

26-26 

9 

80 

20 

Mar.     6 

89-40 

17 

28-29 

16 

27*-28 

27 

264-27 

13 

.      40 

24 

29-29 

23 

26-26 

Oct. 

4 

27-28 

20 

38-40 

Oct. 

1 

29-29 

80 

25-25 

11 

28 

•  27 

41-42 

8 

29-29 

Apr. 

6 

25 

18 

27-28 

Apr.     3 

42-43 

15 

29 

13 

^-^ 

25 

27 

10 

89-10* 

22 

29 

20 

Nov. 

1 

26-27 

17 

33 

29 

30 

27 

25*-26 

8 

274-271 

24 

27-28 

Nov. 

5 

84 -«4 

May 

4 

24-24* 

16 

274-28 

May     1 

27-28 

12 

35-85 

11 

22-23 

22 

274 

8 

27-28 

19 

38-10 

18 

21 

29 

28-281 

15 

24-25 

26 

40*-41 

25 

18 

Dec. 

6 

^ 

22 

23*-24 

Dec. 

3 

40*-tt 

June 

1 

15*-16 

13 

30 

29 

25-25* 

10 

37-88 

8 

17i-17* 

20 

30-304 

June    5 

23^24 

17 

38 -W 

15 

171-17* 

27 

^ 

12 

24r26* 

24 

88-38* 

22 

174-18 

19 

24-25* 

81 

88 

29.  ... 

18 

1887. 

26 

23-24 

July 

6 

17 

Jan. 

3 

82 

July     3 

24-24* 

1884. 

18 

17 
17 

10 

82-88 

10 

24-25* 

Jan. 

7 

88 

20 

17 

80-82 

17 

24-25 

14 

37*-88 

27 

17*-18 

24 

28-80 

24 

28-23 

21 

37-88 

Aug. 

3 

20-20 

31 

28 

31 

22-22 
22-22 

28 

35 

10 

21-21 

Feb. 

7 

27 

Aug.     7 

Feb. 

4 

35 

17 

21  -21 

14 

25-27 

14 

22-24 

11 

34 

24 

21-21 

21 

284-27 

21 

27-28 

18 

33 

81 

23 

28 

30-31* 

28 

30-82 

25 

33-34 

Sept. 

7 

23-23* 

Mar. 

7 

81 

Sept.    4 

31*-82 

Mar. 

3 

37-87* 

14 

23 

14 

81 

11 

81-82 

10 

36-37* 

21 

22* 

21 

81 

18 

28-28* 

17 

35-35* 

28 

21 

28 

31 
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7.  Weekly  pricen  of  butter  on  the  Elgin  board  of  trade,  1880^1899 — Continued. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

!        Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

1887. 

1888. 

1890. 

1891. 

Apr.     4 

28-29 

Oct. 

1 

24 

Mar. 

17 

244-2h 

Sept. 

14 

25 

11 

24  -25 

8 

24 

24 

234-24 

21 

26-25} 

18 

23 

15 

26 

31 

224-23 

28 

25 

26 

22 

22 

27 

Apr. 

7 

lC-20 

Oct. 

6 

264-27 

May      2 

22 

29 

27  -274 

14 

18 

12 

80 

9 

21 

Nov. 

6 

27 

21 

18 

19 

32 

16 

19-20 

12 

29 

28 

18  -184 

26 

82 

23 

17-18 

19 

34-34 

May 

5 

18* 

Nov. 

2 

28 

30 

17 

26 

41  -41 

12 

164-174 

9 

28 

June    6 

17 

Dec. 

8 

40 

19 

15  -164 

16 

28-284 

13 

}» 

10 

32-884 

26 

14 

23 

M 

20 

17 

32-33 

June 

2 

134-14 

80 

29 

27 

184 

24 

32 

9 

14 

Dec. 

7 

29 

July      6 

19 -m 

31 

30-81 

16 

144-15 

14 

28 

11 

19  -19i 

28 

164-16 

21 

28-28} 

18 

20-21i 

1889. 

30 

154-16 

28 

28 

25 

221-221 

Jan. 

7 

27-28 

July 

7 

164-16 

Aug.     1 

27-27i 

14 

25-27 

14 

16 

1892. 

8 

27 

21 

25-26 

21 

154-16 

Jan. 

4 

284-294 

15 

27 

28 

27 

28 

17  -174 

11 

80 

22 

26-26 

Feb. 

4 

29-«)4 

Aug. 

4 

20 

18 

80-304 

29 

23-25 

11 

30 

11 

204-204 

25 

304-31 

Sept.    6 

224-24 

18 

SO 

18 

224  . 

Feb. 

1 

29-30 

12 

23-24 

25 

28-29 

26 

234-24 

8 

29-30 

19 

23 

Mar. 

4 

28 

Sept 

1 

24 

15 

284-29 

26 

24-24i 

11 

27 

8 

22  -23 

22 

29-294 

Oct.      3 

25-251 

18 

25-26 

15 

21  -22 

29 

29-294 

10 

26 

25 

25 

22 

224 

Mar. 

7 

274-29 

17 

26 

Apr. 

■    1 

25 

29 

28 

14 

274-284 

24 

26-26 

8 

25 

Oct. 

6 

24 

21 

28-284 

81 

26-261 

15 

25-264 

13 

244 

28 

28-284 

Nov.     7 

27i-28 

22 

24  -26 

20 

244-26 

Apr. 

4 

28* 

14 

28 

29 

22 

27 

25-264 

11 

22 

21 

294-30 

May 

6 

18 

Nov. 

3 

27 

18.,,.. 

22 

28...,. 

31 

13 

15 

10 

27 

25 

21  -214 

Dec.      5-..:. 

31 

20 

16 

17 

28 

May 

2 

20" 

12 

32 

27 

164-17 

24 

28 

.9 

20 

19 

32-821 

June 

3 

17 

Dec. 

1 

28 

16 

19-20 

26 

32 

10 

16  -16 

8 

284-29 

23 

18-19 

17 

16 

16 

29 

81 

17-18 

1888. 

24 

16 

22 

28 

June 

6 

17  -17} 

Jan.      2 

32 

July 

1 

16 

29 

28 

IS 

184 

9 

33 

8 

164-161 

20 

19  -19} 

16 

33 

15 

1891. 

27 

20-20} 

23 

31  -33 

22 

16  -164 

Jan. 

6 

26-27 

July 

6 

20 

30 

81  -32 

29 

16 

12 

27-274 

11 

194-20 

Feb.      6 

31 

Aug. 

5 

16  -164 

19 

264-27 

18 

21 

13 

29-30 

12 

18  -194 

26 

26 

26 

21 

20 

28-29 

19 

18-19 

Feb. 

2 

25 

Aug. 

1 

21-22 

27 

28 

26 

184-19 

9 

27 

8 

24 

Mar.     6 

28 

Sept. 

2 

19 

16 

29-29t 

16 

24-24} 

12 

29-29i 

9 

21 

23 

29-29 

22 

26 

19 

294-30 

16 

234-231 

Mar. 

2 

84-86 

29..... 

25 

26 

30  -30i 

23 

26-254 

9 

86 

Sept 

6 

25 

Apr.      2 

284-29 

30 

11 

16 

29-80 

.12 

25 

9 

27 

Oct. 

7 

23 

29-80 

19 

25 

16 

24-25 

14 

24 

30 

27-28 

26 

244-25 

28 

24-244 

21 

23 

Apr. 

6 

26 

Oct. 

3..... 

24 

30 

24 

28 

23-234 

13 

25 

10..... 

26 

May     7 

24 

Nov. 

4 

244-26 

20 

26 

17 

27-27} 

14 

23-24 

11 

26-254 

27 

27-274 

244-... 

28 

21 

23-234 

18 

25  -254 

May 

4 

274-28 

31..... 

28-284 

28 

18 

25 

26  -261 

11 

25 

Nov. 

7:.... 

801-31 

June     4 

18  -18} 

Dec. 

2 

26-281 

18 

174-18 

14 

31 

11 

194-204 

9 

28-29 

26 

17 

21 

80 

18 

194-20 

16 

28-284 

June 

1 

17  -18 

28 

30 

25 

18-19 

23 

26-27 

8 

18 

Dec. 

5 

30 

July     2 

19  -194 

80 

27-27} 

15 

18 

12 

5K) 

9 

19 

22 

17 

19 

30 

16 

194-20 

1890. 

29 

17  -174 

26 

80 

23 

19 

Jan. 

6 

27-274 

July 

6 

17 

80 

18  -184 

13 

27 

13 

17  -17} 

:[893. 

Aug.     6 

184-194 

20 

264-274 

20 

17 

Jan. 

9 

32 

18.... 

184-19 

27 

264-274 

27 

174 

16 

824-38 

20 

20-204 
224-221 

Feb. 

3 

27 

Aug. 

3 

18  -184 

23 

33-33} 

27 

10 

26-27 

10 

194-20 

30 

28 

Sept.     8 

23  -23, 

17 

26-27 

17 

23 

Feb. 

6 

274-28 

10 

24 

24 

26-27 

24..... 

23 

18 

274-28 

17 

24 

Mar. 

3 

26-26 

31 

23 

20 

27-28 

24 

24 

10 

24  -25 

Sept. 

7 

23-25 

27 

27 
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7.  Weekly  prices  of  butter  on  the  Elgin  hoard  of  trade,  18S()-lti90 — Contimied. 


Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

Mar.     6 

26 

Sept 

3 

28 

Feb. 

17 

19 

18 

26-27 

10 

24  -24 
24  -24 

24..... 

20-21 

20 

28 

17 

Mar. 

2 

21  -22 

27 

80-50* 
80-^ 

24 

26 

9 

21 

Apr.      8 

Oct 

1 

26 

J6 

21 

10 

264-2  • 

8 

23 

23 

21 

17 

28 

16 

23-284 

30 

20 

24 

38 

22 

20-21 

Apr. 

6 

18 

May     1 

26-28 

29 

22-224 

13 

17 

8 

24-25 

Nov. 

6 

28 

20 

14-15 

15 

20-28 

12 

26-254 
26-25} 

27 

14-15 

22 

20-21 

19 

May 

4 

15i 

29 

19 

26 

25 

11 

164-16 

June    5 

18-19 

Dec. 

8 

24-25 

18 

154 

12 

19 

20J-20f 
19-20 

10 

17 

28 
23 

June 

26 

1 

15-16 
154 

28 

20 

24 

28 

8.,... 

16  -154 

July     8 

20 

81 

26 

16 

16 

10 

191-20 

22 

14-15 

17 

20 

1895. 

29 

144-15 

24 

20 

Jan. 

7 

26 

July 

6 

15 

81 

20 

14 

a^M 

18 

16 

Aug.     7 

22-22i 

21 

20 

144-15 

14 

24-26 

28 

224—28 

1 

27 

14-15 

21 

24i 

Feb. 

4 

224-28 

Aug. 

8 

144-144 

28 

241 

11 

23-284 

10 

15  -164 

Sept.     4 

25 

18 

-28 

17 

17 

11 

27 

25 

214-22 

24 

17 

18 

27 

Mar. 

2 

18 

81 

16-17 

26 

28f-28f 

11 

18-19 

Sept 

7 

16-16 

Oct.      2 

284-29 

18 

18 

14 

15 

9 

29 

26 

194-20 

21 

15 

16 

29 

Apr. 

1 

20 

28 

164 

28 

28 

8 

20 

Oct 

6 

164 

30 

274-28 

16 

20-204 

12 

20 

Nov.     6 

27-28 

22 

194-20 

19 

20 

18 

•      25 

29 

174-18 

28 

19-20 

20 

25 

May 

6 

17 

Nov. 

2 

18-19 

27-.... 

26-26i 

18 

16 

9 

184-19 

Dw.      4 

274-271 

20 

18 

16 

20-204 

11 

28-284 

27 

18 

23 

21-22 

18 

^ 

June 

8 

174 

80 

28-234 
24  -244 

28 

27 

10 

174-18 

Dec. 

7 

80 

264-27 

17 

174 

14 

20-20 

24 

174-174 

21 

20-21 

1894. 

July 

1 

17 

28 

204 

Jan.      8 

24-244 

8 

17 

16 

244 

16 

17 

1897. 

22 

244-25 

22 

18 

Jan. 

4 

19-19 

29 

26 

29 

18 

11 

19-19 

Feb.     5 

27 

Aug. 

6 

20 

18 

194-19 

12..... 

26-27 

12 

20 

26 

194-20 
204-20 

19 

27 

19 

20-204 

Feb. 

1 

26 

24-25 

26 

20 

8 

21 

Mar.     6 

22-23 

Sept. 

2 

20-204 

15 

204-21 

12 

22 

9 

21 

22 

18 

19 

22 

16 

21 

Mar. 

1 

18 

26 

20 

23 

22-224 

8 

18 

Apr.     2 

21  -211 
22-224 

80 

22 

16 

18 

9 

Oct 

7 

22 

22 

18  -18| 

16 

28 

14 

•22 

29 

22-224 

28 

19-20 

21 

22 

Apr. 

6 

20 

80 

164-18 

28 

22 

12 

164-18 

May     7 

15-16 

Nov. 

4 

22  -224 

19 

16  -164 

14 

17  -174 

11 

22 

26 

16 

21 

17 

18 

22 

May 

3 

14  -16 

28 

17 

25 

23 

10 

144 

June    4 

164 

Dec. 

2 

24  -244 

17 

131 

11 

17  -174 

9 

26 

24 

15 

18 

17 

16 

27 

31 

14  -15 

25 

161-17 

23 

244-26 

June 

7 

144-141 

July      2 

164 

30 

23 

14 

14 

9 

164-17 

21 

14, 

16 

164-17 

1896. 

28 

14  i 

23 

18  -184 

Jan. 

6 

23-234 

July 

3 

14  ■ 

30 

23-234 

13 

23 

12 

14 

Aug.     6 

234 

20 

194-20 

19 

144-14 

13 

234 

27 

20 

26 

14 

20 

234 

FeT>. 

3 

19-20 

Aug. 

2 

14 

27 

234 

10 

18  -184 

1 

9 

14 

DaU*. 

1897. 

Aug. 

16 

28 

30 

Sept 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Oct 

4 

11 

18 

26 

Nov. 

1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

Dec. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

1898.        1 

Jan. 

8 

10 

17 

24 

81 

Feb. 

7 

14 

21 

28 

Mar. 

7 

14 

21 

28 

Apr. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

May 

2..... 

9 

16 

28..... 

28 

June 

6 

18 

20 

27 

July 

2 

11 

18..... 

25 

Aug. 

1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

Sept. 

6 

12 

19 

26 

Oct 

8 

10 

17 

24 

31 

Nov. 

7 

14 

21 

28 

Dec. 

6 

12 

19 

24 

31 

1899. 

Jan. 

9 

16 

23 

Price. 


Ifii 

18 

18 

17 

174 

20 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

224 

22 

22 

224 

22 

21 

21 


21 

20 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

1»4 

20 

194 

184 

*!* 

184 

20 

20 

17 

164 

164 

16 

16 

164 

16 

154 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

164 

174 

184 

184 

184 

18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

214 

22 

22 

22 


22 
204 
204 
204 
204 


204 

184 
18 
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7.  Weekly  prici'M  of  butter  on  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  i55(?-/*59— Continued. 


Dflt«. 

Price. 

Date. 

Date. 

Price. 

Date. 

Price. 

1899. 

1899. 

1 

1899. 

1899. 

Jan.    80 

18* 

May     1 

16 

July    81 

17* 

Oct.     30 

28f 

Feb.     6 

20 

8 

16 

Aug.     7 

18 

Nov.     6 

24, 

18 

22 

15 

18 

14 

20 

18 

25 

20 

21 

22 

17 

21 

20 

20 

25* 

27 

21 

29 

17* 

28 

20 

27 

^ 

Mar.     6 

20 

June     5 

•        18 

Sept.     6 

21 

Dec.      4 

18 

20 

12 

18    ' 

11 

22 

11 

26 

20 

20    ! 

19 

18 

18 

22 

18 

26 

27 

20* 

26 

18 

25 

22 

28 

26 

Apr.      S 

20* 

July      8 

18 

1  Oct.      2 

28 

80 

27 

10 

20* 

10 

18 

,               9 

23 

17 

18* 

17 

18 

16 

28 

24 

17 

24 

m 

1              23 

234 

8.  CX)MPAItATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF   BUTTER,  WEEKLY,  AT 
NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO,  1896-1899. 

[Compiled  by  D.  W.  Wlllaon.] 

Prices  each  Monday. 


Date. 

New  York 
price. 

Chicago    1 
price.       I 

Date. 

New  York 
price. 

Chicago 
price. 

1896. 
Jan      6      

25 
24 
21 
21 

18-19 
19 
19 
21 

21*-22 
22 
25 
22 

21  -22 
19 
17 
15 
15 
16 
16 
15* 

161-16 
15 
15 
15 

15-15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15* 
16 
16 
16* 

24 

S* 
20 

19* 

Hi 

21* 

21 

21 

19 

17* 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14* 

14* 

14* 

14* 

14* 

14* 

14 

14 

15 

la 

16 

1897. 
Jan.     4 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

21-21* 

19 

13 

11 

19 

20 

18 

i 

27 

26 

Feb     3         

Feb.     1 

10 

8 

au 

17 

15 

m 

24 

22..           

Mar.    2           

Mar.    1 

19 
19 
19 
19 
20-20* 
22 
18 
17 
17 
17 
15 
14 
15 

18 

9 

8 

18 

16 

15 

18 

28 

22 

18* 

30 

29 

19* 

Apr.     6 

Apr.     5 

20 

13 

12....::::..:::...:. 

17* 

20 

19 

16* 

27 

26 

16 

May    4 

May    3 

16 

ii!::;::::::::  :::: 

10 

15 

18 

17 

14 

25/. 

24 

14* 

June    1 

81 

8 

June    7 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
18* 
19 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
22 
28 
24 

28-28J 

22*-28 

224-28 

22 

s* 

22 
22 

14* 

15 

14 

22 

21 

14* 

29 

28 

14* 

July      6 

July    8 

14* 

^  18             : 

12:::::::::::::::::: 

14* 

20 

19 

14* 

27 

26 

14* 

Aujr.    3 

Aujr.    2 

14* 

10 

9:::::::::::::::::: 

14* 

17 

16 

16 

24 

28 

18 

81 

80 

18* 

Sept.    7  

Sept.    6 

17* 

14 

16 
151 
16 
17 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
21 
22 
22 

15 

14* 

15 

15* 

18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

22 

21 

21 

^  13 :....:.... 

17* 

21 

20 

S{ 

28 

27 

Oct.     5 

Oct.     4 

a 

12.. 

11 

21* 

19  .. 

18 

22 

26 

25 

28 

Nov.    2 

Nov.    1 

23 

9 

8 

28 

16 

15 

22* 

23 

22 

21 

30 

29 

22 

Det\     7 

Dec.     6 

22 

14 

13 

22 

21 

20 

21 

28 

27 

21 
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8.  Comparative  wholeaale  prices  of  butter,  weekly,  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  1896- 

1899 — Continaed. 


Bate. 


Mew  York 

Chicago 

prices. 

prices. 

22 

21 

» 

20 

» 

19 

» 

18* 

20 

18* 

20 

19 

» 

19 

20 

19 

20* 

20 

20 

20 

19 

18* 

19 

18 

19 -m 

18* 

21 

20 

21 

20 

18 

17 

17 

16  f 

17 

16  f 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

m 

16 

16 

16* 

17 

16 

17 

16 

17 

16 

16^17 
16f-17 

16 
16 

17 

16* 

18 

17* 

19 

18 

19 

18* 

19 

18* 

18* 

17 

18* 

17 

18i 

17 

-18 

20 

18hl9 

21 

19*-20 

201-21 

19 

-19* 

ao-20i 

19 

-19* 

21 

19-20 

22» 

20-21 

28 

20-22 

28 

21 

-22 

23 

21-21* 

28* 

21*-22 

23* 

21 

-21* 

28* 

21* 

20 

21 

-21* 

20*-21 

19 

-19* 

21 

19*-20 

21 

19*-20* 

21 

20* 

Bate. 


New  York 
prices. 


Chicago 
prices. 


1806. 
Jan.    8 

10 

17 

24 

81 

Feb.    7 

14 : 

21 

28 

Mar.    7 

14 

21 

28 

Apr.     4 

U 

18 

28 

May    2 

9 , 

16 

28 

28 

June    6 

18 

20 

27 

July    2 

11 

18 

26 

Aug.    1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

Sept.    6 

12 

19 

26 , 

Oct.     8 

10 

17 

24 

81 

Nov.    7 

14 

21 

28 

Dec.    6 

12 

19 

24 

81 


1899. 
Jan.    9 

16 

28 

30 

Feb.    6 

18 

» 

27 

Mar.    6 

18 

20 

27 

Apr.    8 

10 

17 

24 

May     1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

June   6 

12 

19 

26 

July    8 

10 

17 

24 

81 

Aug.    7 

14 

21 

28 

Sept   6 

11 

18 

25 

Oct     2 

9 

16 

23 

80 

Nov.    6 

13 

20 

27 

Dec,    4 

11 

18 

23 

80 


21 
20 
19 
19 

19  -19* 
22 

21*-22 
21 
20 
20 
20 
22 
21* 
21 
19 
17 
17 
17 
19 
18 
18* 
.    18* 

18*-18| 
19 

18*-19 

18*-18| 
18* 
18* 
18 
18 
18* 
20 
21 
21 
21 
28 
28 

23-28* 
24 
24 
24 

28*-24 
24 
25 

26-25* 
26 

27'-27* 

27-27* 
27 
27 
27 
28 


20-20* 

18* 

18 

18 

18* 

21*-22 

22 

20*-21 

19  -19* 

19  -19* 

19*-20 

20*-21 

20 

19*-20 

19 

16 

16 

16 

18 

17* 

17* 

17* 

18 

18 

18 

18 

17* 

17* 

17 

17 

18 

19* 

20 

20 

20 


22* 


28 
22 
23 
24 
24* 
25 
26 
26 
26 
25 

^ 
27 


9.  COMPARATIVE  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  BUTTER,  WEEKLY,  AT  BOS- 
TON AND  PHILADELPHIA,  1896-1899. 

[CompUed  by  D.  W.  Wlllson.] 

Prices  each  Monday. 


Date. 


1896. 
Jan.    6 

18 

20 

27 

Feb.    3 

10 

17 

24 

Mar.    2 

9 

16 

28 


Boston 
prices. 


25 

26 

23* 

22 

22 

21 

21 

22-23 
23 
21* 
22* 

22-22* 


Philadel- 
phia prices. 


24 


20 
20 
20 
20 
21 
22 
22 
22 
22 


Date. 


1896. 

Mar.  80 

Apr.    6 

IS 

20 

27 

May    4 

11 

18 

25 

June    1 

8 

16 


Boston 
prices. 


22-22* 

20* 

19 

16*-17 

16-16 

16-16* 

16 

15* 

16 

16 

16 

16 


Pniladel- 
phia  prices. 


22 
20-20* 
18 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16« 
16 
16* 
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9.  Comparative  wholesale  prices  of  butter,  weekly,  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 

i59^i59d— Continued. 


Date. 

Boflton     :   Phlladel-   ; 
prices.     ;  phia  prices. 

Date. 

Boston 
prices. 

Philadel- 
phia prices. 

1896. 
June  22 

16 
16 
16 
15i 

16 
16  -16* 
164-17 

154 

1 
It} 

15* 

16 
16* 

\ti 

15  -16* 

16 

16* 

18 

19* 

20 

20 

20 
21*-22 

22  ! 

23  1 

22 
22* 

21 

2?* 
21 

20 
20-20* 

21* 

20* 

20 

19 

19 

19 

20 

20* 

22 

19 

18 

18 
.17* 

16 

144 
144-16 
16-16* 
15-15* 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

16 

164 

16 

16 

18 

18 
17-18 

17 

20 

21 

22 

22 

22 

23 

24 

234 

il 

28*-^ 
224 

1896. 
Jan.     8 : 

22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21* 
21* 
20-21 

20 
18 

W 

16 

16 

16*-17 

16* 

164-17 

17  -174 

17  -174 

17 

17 

17 

18 

H} 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19  -194 

20-21 

21 

20 

20i-21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21  -22 

21-22 

22 

22 

21-22 

20-21 

194-20* 

19-20 

20 

22 

22 

22 

21 

21 

21 

22 

21 

21 

19-20 

18 

17 

17 

18-18 

18-18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

224 

29 

10    

g» 

July    6 

17 

20 

iS:....:.: :...: 

24 

81 

Feb.-    7 

14 

21 

20 

20 

20 

27 

aO-20* 

Aug.    3 

10 

ao  -204 

17 

28 

Mar.    7 

14 

21 

24 

21 

81 

20 

Sept    7 

21 

20 

14 

16-16* 

154-16 

16 

164-17 

18 

18-20 

18-20 

18-19 

18-19 

20 

21 

21 

23 

28 

22-23 

22-28 

22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21-22 
22 

28 

20 

21 

Apr.     4 '. 

21 

28 

11 

22 

Oct.     6 

18 

19 

12 

25      . 

18 

19 

May    2 

W 

26 

^  9  ::  :    :  : 

Nov.    2 

16 

16 

9 

23 

1^ 

16 

28 

28 

June    6 

]P 

SO 

13 

Dec.     7 

20 

174 

17* 

14 

27 

21 

July     2 

174 

i?{ 

20 

28 

18 

1897. 

26 

Jan.    4 

Auk.    1 

11 

^  J:::::::::::::::::: 

18 

15 

20 

25 

22 

29 

19 

Feb.     1 

'i 

8 

Sept.    6.                       

16 

12 

22 

19 

21 

Mar.    1 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20-21 
22 
20 
18 
18 

W 

15 

16 

16-154 

16 

154 

15-16 

16-16 

16-16 

16-16 

16 

16 

•  16 

16 

18 

19 

19 

i2* 
20 

20f-21 

22 

22 

23 

28 

23 

22 

21 

21 

21 

23 

23 

22 

22 

26 

21 

8 

Oct.     8 

^ 

16 

10 

22 

17 

U' 

29 

24 

Apr.     6 

81 

28 

12 

Nov.    7 

28 

19 

14  

23 

26 : 

21 

23 

May     3 

28 

23 

10 

Dec     5 

23 

17 

12 

22 

24 

19 

22 

June    7 

24 

22 

14 

31 

22 

21 

1899. 
Jan.     9 

28 

July     3 

21 

12 

16 

20 

19 

28 

19 

26 

30 

19 

Aug.    2 

Feb.     6 

194 

S:. ...::::::::.:..: 

13 

25 

16 

20 

28 

28 

27 

224 

80 

Mar.    6 

20 

Sept.    6 

18 

20 

is:::::::::::::.:  : 

20 

21 

20 

27 

22 

27 

Apr     3                       .     .. 

22 

Oct.     4 

10 

22 

11 

17                   ... 

194 

18 

24 

18 

25 

May    1    . 

174 

Nov.    1 

8 

174 

8 

15 

184 

16 

22 

184 

22 

29.     .                   .     . 

184 

29 

June   5 

184 

Dec.     6 

12 

18* 

13 

19 

184-19 

20 

26 

19 

27 

July     3 

184-19 
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9.  Comparative  wholesfale  prices  of  butter,  weekly,  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 

1896-1899 — Continued. 


Date. 

Boston 
prices. 

Philadel- 
phia prices. 

184-19 
19 

184-19 
184 

184-19 

194-20 
21 
21 
21 
23 
23 
23 
23 

Date. 

Boston 
prices. 

Philadel- 
phia prices. 

1899. 
July   10 

184-19 

19 

18  -184 

184 

18-19 

194-20 

21 

21 

22 

28 

23 

23-24 

23-24 

1899. 
Oct.     9 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
25 
26 
27 
27-28 
27-274 
27 
27 
28 

24 

^  n:::::::::::::::::: 

16 

24 

24 

23 

24 

31 

30 

24 

Aug.    7 

Nov,    6 

244 

14 

13 

254 

21 

20 

264 

28 

27 

27 

Sept.    5 

Dec.     4 

27 

11 

11 

27 

18 

18 

27 

25      

23 

274 
284 

Oct.     2 

80 

10.  STATISTICAL  POSITION  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  MARKETS. 

The  New  York  market  is  the  leading  Eastern  market  for  the  three  different 
purposes  for  which  its  dairy  receipts  are  destined — namely,  for  city  consumption, 
for  nome  trade,  and  for  export. 

Comparing  receipts  at  New  York  with  exports,  we  get  a  balance  for  local  con- 
sumption and  the  nome  trade.  These  fig^ires  are  available  for  butter  for  the 
years  1883  to  1897,  or  a  period  of  15  years. 


( /)  Consumption  and  home  dist 

riJbution  of 

butter  received  at  New  York,  1888-1897, 

Year  ending  October  1— 

Rt^eijitaiit 
New  York. 

Exw^rt^  from 
Npw  York. 

Ck)ii8umed 

and 

distributed 

at  home. 

Per  cent 
exports. 

Per  cent 
retained. 

1883 

Pounds. 
*W,fV17,010 

.1^1.117.170 

:■;•■.. Ti,i]..'>20 
\r.i  7IU.  180 
r.^^.-■l■J.:l60 
ia-...M:.i60 
^r:.i.:-.  160 

^H.  ]•■■:■, .120 
ni:.-|H,.>oo 

■»l.Ti    .'WO 

no.«;:^\  BO 

UL\ll'Jl'  .110 

Pounds. 

1«,H11,400 

1.  .s65,600 

1l,rm,550 

11. "77, 750 

V 133, 400 

7.1(00,650 

r^. -41,176 

L-i  1.^23, 534 

njl5,505 

'J,  1183,478 

F.  136,449 

^  J88,670 

11    r33,747 

]->IO,091 

-    757,263 

Pounds. 

TT.rW.'ilO 
r-.l.-.M.:i70 

s;i.77'.M»0 

ls>  -n.no 

s-.:-«.j)84 
77,n;':;ijJ26 
sr;.  [rri  :J66 
vj.;'7i^j)42 
M.ic\.Hl 
]i^LlV.'.^«0 
k:.i1'J./243 
n>.  i.Vj,:J89 
'^■;.]^:!.^)47 

20.8 
19.8 
15.6 
12.5 
10.6 
3.6 
18,4 
21.1 
11.3 
9.9 
5.1 
7.4 
11.8 
16.3 
22.8 

79.2 

1884 

80.2 

1885 

84.4 

1886 

87.5 

1887 

89.4 

1888 

86.4 

1889 

81.6 

1890 

78.9 

1891 

88.7 

1892 .     .                 

91.1 

1893 

94.9 

1894 

92.6 

1896.. 

88  2 

18% 

83.7 

1897 

77.2 

(2)  Comparative  receipts  of  Eastern  and  Western  butter  at  New  York  for  the  years 

1883  to  1897. » 


Year  ending  October  1— 

Eastern. 

Western. 

Percent- 

Quantity,   i    Price. 

Quantity.    |    Price. 

age 
Western. 

1882 

Pounds. 

44,215,000 

44,804,060 

38,263,820 

39,480,350 

38,985,520 

37,062,180 

31,784,410 

30,626,610 

26,560,660 

27,671,070 

29,032,930 

30,126,460 

23,719,360 

18.601,940 

16.541.630 

14,686,560 

Cents. 
294 
26 
-44* 
22 
23i 
24 

20 
21 

Pounds. 

35,648,850 

45,743,850 

49,853,350 

51,086,600 

64,716,000 

56.650,360 

63.457,960 

77,820,650 

71,094,500 

70.416.200 

62,420,600 

59,235,400 

88,628,150 

76,144,050 

96.150.850 

98. 233, 750 

Cents. 
28 
26 
24* 
22 
2U 
22 
22* 
21 
18- 
21 

46 

1883 

60 

1884 

62 

1885 

57 

1886 

"58 

1887 

60 

1888 

60 

1889 

73 

1890 

73 

1891 

71 

1892 

68 

1893 

23 
21 
19 

18 
17 

66 

1894 

23 
20 

18 
1H 

78 

1896 

80 

1896 

84 

1897 

87 

1  Report  New  York  Commission  of  Agriculture,  1898,  Vol.  1,  p.  210. 
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The  relative  rank  of  New  York  as  an  exporting  market  for  dairy  products  is 

■'     " ortsfroin  a" 

^ew  York: 

(J)  Comparative  exports  of  butter  for  J6  years.  * 


shown  by  the  following  table,  comparing  ezportslfrom  all  parts  in  the  United 
States,  year  by  year,  with  those  of  tne  port  of  Ne 


Year. 

From  all 

United  Stetea 

porta. 

From  port  of 
New  York. 

Percent- 
age via 
New 
York. 

1883 

'^:^.^H7'..706 
i:l.:i"Ll96 
I '-J.  .M+M.  972 
!  I. Ml, 727 
lJ,:^ua71 
s.T-iu,866 
^>.  lis:  1  054 
:^^.w.s.-.,914 
•      U.i«Ti.i.M8 

n.;i.si.260 

<i,  ^w.289 
]0.-:U.ll7 
]H,L';^-.,ai7 
-l,:uv,729 
:'.s,fH^l.967 

l*^,Hii,400 

r\  ■■^.:i. '500 

Il.ri77.760 
'J.  '^XK.  .100 

7.  i.KMl.  4»0 

•     !'</>  11,176 

i^i.ii-i;i.^W4 
ii.nr,.  ri06 
*.K  iK-^:!,  178 
i\  'xv..  449 
s.  lL^^,  (J70 
lM^t;i,747 
lH,.>k>J)91 
Ii%7:i7/i88 

84 

1884. .                  

74,2 

1885 

74.5 

1886 

81.6 

1887 - 

1888 

79 
80 

1889 

76.7 

1890 

86.8 

1891 

74.2 

1892 

80 

1893 

78 

1894 

81 

1896 

79.8 

1896 

79.6 

1897 

72.8 

1  Report  New  York  Comminlon  of  Agriculture,  1896,  Vol.  I,  pp.  821, 322. 
(4)  Diatrtbution  of  exports  of  butter,  1897-1899. 


Countries. 


1897. 


1806. 


1899. 


United  Kingdom 

Germany , 

Other  Europe 

Britiah  North  America 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras 

Mexico 

Santo  Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 

Braxll 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

China 

Japan 

Other  Asi a  an d  Oceania 

Africa 

Other  countries 

Total 


PowuU. 

20,022,410 

2,834,147 

2,636,486 

1,797,069 

268,206 

238,696 

68,061 

68,120 

58,626 

1,964.709 

318,787 

182.947 

675,296 

25.386 

87,180 

150,464 

15,820 

11,066 


PoufUU. 

14,801,641 

1,448,806 

1,141,279 

3,809,462 

279,896 

249,079 

66,816 

42,715 

18,900 

1,857,262 

749,653 

134.644 

651,563 

21,656 

115,203 

265,804 

20,967 

36,276 


Pownd*. 

10,278,788 

918,262 

972,801 

1,966,063 

260,195 

280,924 

76,547 

686,840 

46,706 

2.066,538 

1,420,222 

83,351 

911,948 

22,337 

92.496 

216.882 

17, 147 

22,936 


31,345,224 


25,690,025 


20,247,997 


(5)  Comparative  receipts  of  Eastern  and  Western  cheese  at  New  York  for  the 

fiscal  years  1888-1897. 


Year  ending  October  1— 

Eastern. 

Wcittem. 

Per  cient> 

QuanUty. 

m 

10 
10 

n 
11 
10 

St 

10 

Quantity. 

Pritc, 

Western. 

1888 

Pounds. 
96,877,966 
101,712,666 
102,118,116 
86,968,200 
91,083,960 
87,380,466 
80,671,756 
61,255,620 
59,133,120 
66,596,300 

Pf^nd*. 

S.ilfrfJ.iao 
3,4i«.090 

4,76<i,5lO 
4,B6ft,a05 

6,Sf77,fi00 
5,5Bg,5») 
0^099,060 

S* 

8 
9 

10 
10 
9 

? 

3.3 

1889 

afi 

1890 

3^3 

1891 

».7 

1892 

6.7 

1893 

4.9 

1894 

7.  a 

1895 

%^% 

1896 

Bhfi 

1897 

T*8 

I  Fifth  Annual  Report  Commission  of  Agriculture,  New  York,  pp.  212-232. 
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(6)  Cot^sumption  and  home  distribution  of  cheese  received  at  New  York,  1888-1897, 


Year. 


1888. 
1HK9. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892, 
1H98. 
1894, 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Total  re- 
ceipts at 
New  York. 

ExportK  from 
New  York. 

Ck>iisumed 

and 

distributed 

at  home. 

Percent- 
age ex- 
ported. 

Percent- 
age re- 
tamed  at 
home. 

Prmnda. 

PouTids. 

Pounds. 

102.514,215 

75.840.800 

26,673,416 

73.8 

26.2 

105,872,775 

75.046,326 

80,826,449 

71.2 

28.8 

105,601,205 

70,208,270 

36,392,985 

66.4 

33.6 

90.290,150 

61,299.205 

28,990.845 

67.8 

32.2 

105.790.460 

67,432,651 

38,357,809 

63.7 

:w.3 

91.W5,850 

53.293,060 

38,662,790 

57, 6 

42.4 

97.056,305 

52,903,719 

44.152,586 

54.3 

15.7 

67.233.120 

30,692,702 

36,640,418 

47.1 

52.9 

64.721,640 

25.947,401 

88,774,239 

40.1 

59.9 

72.973,880 

42,614,776 

30,458,604 

58.2 

41.8 

^  Report  New  York  Agricultural  Commisdon,  pp.  213-232. 
(7)  Comparative  exports  of  cheese  for  15  years. ' 


Years. 


1884 

1885, 
1886 
1887, 
1888 
1889 
1890, 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894, 
1896 
1896, 
1897, 


From  all 

United 

States  ports. 

From  port  of 
New  York. 

Percen^ 
age  in 
New 
York. 

t'otiuih. 

NJ.^CL.  140 

97  *^^7  .S50 

87.4 

]1J,'>^.H«6 

M,fsVl/J50 

86.3 

^■mU7.-43 

^J.^^^  1.750 

87.3 

..,.  .    .     86 

00 

90.9 

04 

00 

83.3 

>             04 

00 

92.9 

V-  \-  '  m 

■,     ■....  .26 

76.6 

i I    71 

:■■  .:-    70 

77. 1 

7:.U-,^94 

i.l/iXi.J06 

79.5 

81,u8i>,;«l 

^7, 43^2. 1551 

82.6 

fi7,9!2.'>,712 

l>3,2as,t)60 

78.5 

es,6(»7,186 

ri2.W;i.T19 

77.1 

40.610.242 

3tXf;iy.\702 

75.6 

S7. 515. 796 

L'.^  947.  101 

69.2 

(51.1711.  207 

VlhW.TJ^ 

69.5 

>  Report  New  York  Agricultural  Commission,  pp.  232-233. 
11.  BUTTER  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  bntter  at  Chicago  from 
1858  to  1898,  inclnsive: 

[From  the  Chicago  Trade  and  Commerce.] 


Years. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Yews, 

1853 

Pounds. 

812,430 
2.143,669 
2,473,982 
2,668,988 
8,039,886 
3,166,923 

Pounds. 
677,388 
609,449 

1.066,631 
297,748 
309,550 
512,833 

1876 

1854 

1877 

1855 

1878 

1856 

1879 . 

1857 

1880 

1858 

1881 

1859 

1882 

I860.                

1883              

1861 

1884 

1862 

1885 

1863 

1886 

1864 

8,819,908 
7,492,028 
9,126.825 
3,816,638 
6,503,630 
10,224,803 
11,682,848 
13,231,452 
14,674,777 
22,283,766 
28,743,606 
21,868,991 

5,927,769 

1887 

1865 

5,206,865    1  1888 

8.503.321       18«« 

1866 

1867.   ...            

2,926,239 
3,927,021 
5,898,391 
6,493,143 
11  049  367 

1890 

1868 

;  1891              

1869 

1892 

1870 

•  1893    

1871 

1   M«U 

1872 

11,497,538    '  l«ft 

1873 

12,851,303 

1896 

1874 

16,020,190 
19,249,081 

1897     

1876 

1898 

Receipts. 


16GA— 01- 


W,  X\K  '^82 

rn.riju.  J23 
-r7.:^;i:,i»44 
-:-.■■,  271 1.786 
H., '.<.>!,  1 46 
t:^,  ^i;w,  1182 
^\,\\iK  144 
*.^.^i7 1.784 
Ui^H,  i'.-2, 119 
U^\  L:rpj,  'm 
H^.i.  Kfj:,  121 
1"^-,:^»:\J46 
1  l<],.>i-'^..'«) 
t27,"<;S,U48 
VvH,  1U6,H28 
lH^'i632 
111,^^/^6 
1^'.,  tr.-,r!91 
ii:'7,79rK'j48 
l:i^o.io1.'04 
2^.e?27.i«6 


Shipments. 
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Chicago  as  a  market  for  dairy  products. — This  market  represents  the  concentrat- 
ing point  at  which  the  Western  butter  movements  are  focused,  and  the  distrib- 
uting center  from  which  shipments  are  disbursed  eastward  and  southward.  The 
receipts  and  shipments  here  are  by  far  the  largest  in  the  country.  A  study  of 
these  statistics  snows  how  steady  and  yet  rapid  has  been  this  trade.  No  such 
result  could  have  come  about  without  a  highly  organized  trade  to  find  markets 
for  these  surplus  products  of  the  Western  farm.  And  no  such  trade  could  have 
gfTown  up  had  not  the  product  been  such  as  to  tell  on  its  merits  in  comi)etition 
with  the  products  of  the  Eastern  creameries.  The  trade  itself  of  such  a  magnitude 
is  a  credit  to  the  producer  and  the  distributer  alike.  The  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

12.  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MOVEMENT  AT  CHICAGO  AND  ST.  LOUIS. 
Receipts  and  shipments  of  cheese  and  butter  during  IS'JS,  by  routes,  ai  Chicago. 


Choose. 

r 


Butter. 


Received.  !   Shipped.   I   Rocoived.      Shipped 


I    Pounds, 

Lake 916,280 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rwy 21, 649, 786 

Illinois  Central  R.  R 5, 662, 488 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Hw v 28, 500 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinoy  R.  R 666, 743 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R 56. 524 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R 1, 160 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rwy 56, 084, 200 

Wabash  R.R 

Chicago  Great  Western  Rwy »4,635 

Atchison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R 14,930 

Wisconsin  Central  Unea 1,409,248 

CleYcland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  LouIm  R  wy . . .  95, 003 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Louisyille  Rwy 88, 804 

Michigan  Central  R.R 257, .310 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rwy '    2, 179, 810 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicasp  Rwy 23, 216 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ana  St.  Louis  Rwy 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R ' 

Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Rwy 82, 183 

New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 

Chicago  and  Erie  R.  R 880,207 

Totol I  89,880,966 


PounflK. 
12,000 
1,964,056 
4,020,301 
l,i;».K» 
3,010,798 
179,345 
3,288,430 


16,636,449 
304,705 


3,643,066 

469.100 

2,289,349 

2,182,683 

1,412,600 

2,206,840 

1,161,057 

486, 767 

77,010 

621,984 


Pounds. 

45,500 
65,188,706 
16.011,836 
30,168,773 
19,896,573 
439, 151 


8:^748,900 
458,388 
1,367,298 
907,917 
2, 665, 142 
148,933 
233.968 
867,294 
216.742 


121,285 


151,130 


Pounds. 

6,000 
2,624,816 
4.570,078 
649,860 
2,747,357 
954,278 
1,830,080 

3.' 247.' 557 
1,490 


4,606,827 

115,339 

27.906,636 

30,616,310 

75,095,285 

4,133,155 

19,649,448 

20,010,743 

864, 34« 

4,504,692 


44,986,870  '222,627.635  203,432,199 

1  I 


Receipts  and  shipments  of  cheese  and  butter  during  1898 ,  by  months^  at  Chicago. 


Cheese. 

Butter. 

Received. 

Shipped. 

Received. 

Shipped. 

January 

P           9. 

4,          &9 
6,          41 
6,          00 
6,          48 

6.  '88 

7,  98 
7,          192 

7,  «1 
9,          163 

9,        ;i6 

8,  .21 

9,  160 

P            8. 

3,          99 
8,          127 
8,          67 
8,          09 
8,          65 
8,          102 
8,          189 

3,  14 

4,  194 
4,          135 
4,          f23 
8.          06 

F          1. 

14  W7 

16  i47 

17  m 
16           135 

19  »16 
28          m 
22           100 

20  m 

18  «6 
16           «6 

15  (20 

16  t&7 

P 

14             4 

February    

14             9 

March 

17             3 

April 

1€             6 

MSy.::::::::::::::::;:::::::: :::::::::::::::::: 

IS             b 

June 

23             2 

July 

n          b 

August 

18             7 

SeptenilxT         .         ... 

16             1 

October 

IS             2 

NovemlM^r 

12             6 

Decemljer 

12             0 

Total 

89,880,966 

44,986,370 

222,627,586 

208,432,199 
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Receipts  and  shipment  a  of  butter  and  cheese  at  St.  Louis  for  1899. 


By- 


Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.  (Mo.  Di v.) 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R 

Wabash  Railway  (West) 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  R.  R 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  R.  R 

Illinois  Central  R.  R 

Louisville,  Henderson  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 

lx)uisville  and  Nashville  R.  R 

Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R 

Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  U.  R 

Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  R.  R 

Wabash  Railway  (East) 

Toledo.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  Citv  R.  K 

Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qiiincy  R.  R 

St.  Loui.s,  Keokuk  and  Northwt»stern  R.  R 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  R.  U 
St.  Louis,  Peoria  and  Northern  R.  R 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

Lower  Mississippi  River 

Illinois  River 

Missouri  River 

Ohio,  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers, 
Express 

Total  


TOTAL. 


1899 pounds . 

189S do... 

1897 do... 

1896 do... 

1895 do... 


1894  . 
1893  . 
1892  . 
1891  . 
1890  . 


1887  . 


.do.. 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 


.do.. ..I  !< 


729,185 
905,746 
253,165 
121,892 
812,095 
138,544 
575,298 
401,788 
791,258 
661.924 
822,101 
109,733 
234,  (M3 


5, 

5, 

4. 

6, 

5, 

4, 

4, 

6, 

4,  : 

4,ir. 

3,  ;■ 

2,-. 


190 

m 

135 

t55 

(03 

60 

76 

■99 

.^-{78 

■    .86 

I    .70 


981,345 
671,535 
440,805 
764,421 
172,963 
437,618 
353,230 
224,661 
188,265 
180,495 
185,414 
139.014 
109,767 


318,960 
245,443 
246,139 
185,193 
185,193 
192,567 
160,188 
212,687 
165,925 
109,065 
138,699 
145,856 
106,204 


13.   FACTORS  IN   THE    PRICE    OF    CHEESE.     RELATIVE    VALUE    OF 

BUTTER  AND  MILK. 

Canada  is  the  largest  producer  of  cheese  in  North  America.  The  tariff  on 
imports  to  the  United  States  is  6  cents  per  pound  for  all  kinds  of  cheese.  This 
amounts  to  as  much  as  50  to  75  per  cent  of  tne  wholesale  price  of  the  product  in 
the  United  States.  While  a  great  deal  of  cheese  from  the  United  States  goes  to 
Canada  for  export  to  England,  very  little  Canadian  cheese  enters  the  United 
States  markets  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product.  The  competition  be- 
tween Canadian  and  our  own  cheese  occurs  in  foreign  markets,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  where  ours  frequently  passes  for  a  Cana^an  product. 

Within  the  United  States  the  prices  of  cheese  are  determined  primarily  by  the 
output  of  the  two  leading  States — New  York  and  Wisconsin.  In  these  two  States 
are  located  the  leading  cheese-producing  centers  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
New  York  market  Western  and  Eastern  outputs  compete,  though  the  Eastern 
cheese  rules  a  cent  higher  than  the  Western. 

In  the  matter  of  production,  cheese  is  now  far  more  largely  a  factory  product 
than  a  farm  product.  In  the  census  of  1890  about  27,000,000  pounds  or  cheese 
was  reported  as  made  on  farms,  and  216,000,000  pounds  as  made  in  factories. 
This  shows  how  decidedly  cheese  making  was  even  then  a  factory  industry.     The 
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tendency  has  been  since  then  toward  a  still  greater  concentration  of  production 
into  factories  supplied  by  milk  from  the  farm.  The  trade  required  a  uniform 
product,  which  the  farm  is  less  apt  to  produce.  Hence  the  general  tendc^ncy 
away  from  the  farm. 

The  effect  of  refrigerated  transportation  is  to  extend  the  markets  and  improve 
prices  of  good  qualities.  Kansas  cheese  factories  formerly  could  do  nothing  with 
their  product  in  the  Northern  markets,  except  during  colder  portions  of  the  year. 
By  the  aid  of  the  railroad  system  of  refrigeration  they  can  now  supply  this  ter- 
ritory, in  which  they  get  almost  as  good  prices  as  at  home,  once  or  twice  or  three 
times  each  week  regularly  throughout  the  year.  The  shipper  of  cheese  from 
E^ansas  now  uses  the  refrigerator  system  in  both  summer  and  winter;  in  summer, 
because  of  the  heat,  and  in  winter  because  of  the  cold,  thus  maintaining  a  uni- 
form temperature. 

The  local  market  for  Kansas  chee.*«e  is  still  its  best  market,  and  the  reduction 
in  price  has  increased  local  consumption;  but  this  product  is  also  finding  its  way 
southward.  About  46  per  cent  or  the  Kansas  output  is  consumed  at  home; 
another  third  finds  a  market  in  Texas;  about  8  per  cent  goes  to  the  mining  towns 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  several  shipments  have  been  made  to  Mexico. 

Rates  to  western  points  from  the  East  are  so  high  as  to  give  Western  cheese  a 
fair  field,  especially  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Northwest,  where  prices  are  apt  to 
be  good,  though  the  quantity  consumed  must  be  small. 

One  of  the  causes  or  irregular  prices  of  Western  dairy  products  is  its  irregularity 
of  output.  The  cheese  product  of  Kansas  for  the  past  20  years  illustrates  this 
fact — a  fact  which  interreresmuch  with  the  success  of  the  product  in  maintaining 
a  good  place  in  the  market. 

Production  of  farm  aiid  factory  c/ieese,  Kansas,  W9-1898. 


Year. 


Annual 
output. 


Poundt. 

1879 >  1,000,000 

1880-1 88.» I  700, 000 

1883 600,000 

1884 1  800,000 

1885 1  500,000 

1886-1888 400,000 


1889. . . 

1890... 
1894... 
1895. . . 
1896-97 
1898... 


Annual 
output. 

Poundt. 
500,000 
700,000 
3*20,000 
700,000 
1,100,000 
1,400,000 


Average  monthly  and  yearly  price  of  milk  and  butter  from  1895  to  1899,  inclusive^ 
also  the  number  of  quarts  of  milk  required  to  purchase  1  pound  of  butter.^ 


1895. 

Averaj 

1896. 

Quarts 

1897. 
Average  price. 

Monih 

Average  price. 

Quarts  1 

fe  price. 

Quaru 

milk. 

milk. 

milk. 

Milk. 
2.87 

Butter. 

8.66  1 

Milk. 

Butter. 

.  .   .; 

Milk. 

Butter. 
20 

January 

24.86 

3 

22.75 

7.58 

2.75 

7.3 

Febniary 

2.68 

23.93 

8.93  1 

2.75 

19.6 

7 

2.63 

20.5 

7.8 

March 

2..'J7 
2.25 

20.02 
20.6 

8.45 
9 

2.5 
2.13 

22 
16.5 

9 
7.7 

2.87 
2.13 

19.3 
18  5 

8.15 

April 

May 

8.7 

2.12 

17.25 

8.1     1 

2 

15.7 

7.88 

2 

15 

7.5 

June 

'> 

18.5 

9.25 

1.87 

15.5 

8.3 

1.75 

15 

8.6 

July 

2 

18.4 

9.2 

2 

16 

7.5 

1.94 

15 

7.7 

Augrust 

2.50 

20 

8 

2.13 

15.8 

7.4 

2 

16.7 

8.35 

September 

2.68 

21.2 

S        1 

2.08 

16 

7.7 

2.26 

19 

8.44 

October 

3 

22 

7.33 

2.12 

19 

8.9 

2.5 

22.25 

8.9 

November 

3 

23 

7.7 

2.75 

21.2 

7.7 

2.83 

22.6 

8 

December 

3 

28 

7.7 

2.75 

22.15 

8 

3 

22.6 

7.5 

Average    price 

per  year 

2.53 

" 

8.3 

2.34 

18.44 

7.9 

2.35 

18.87 

' 
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Average  monthly  and  yearly  price  of  mUk  and  butter  from  1895  to  1899,  etc. — Cont'd. 


Month. 


189K. 
Average  price,    j^^^^^. 
Milk.  I  Butter.  I  ™"^- 


January 

Pebniar}-... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December. . 


2.75 

2.6    , 

2.38 

2.26  I 

2.12  I 

1.75 

2 

2,25 

2.45 

2.6 

2.63 

3 


20.4 

20 

19.38 

19.26 

16.3 

17 

17. 13 

19 

20 

22 

23.4 

21 


7.4 
7.7. 
8.1 
8.5 
7.7 
9.7 
8.57 
8.44 
8.2 
8.8 
•8.9 
7 


Average  price  per  year j      2. 8 


19.57 


8.2 


Average  price.    U^^^ 
Milk.  I   Butter.  .  ™*^^* 


2.75 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2j> 

2.12 

2 

2.17 

2.25 

2.5 

2.85 

3.25 

3.25 


2.53 


19.75 

21 

21 

19.6 

18 

18.75 

18.3 

20 

22.75 

24 

26 

27.2 


7.2 

8.4 

8.4 

8.72 

8.5 

9.4 

8.4 

9 

9.1 

8.4 

8 

8.37 


21.36  I 


8.44 


*  Prom  The  Milk  Rrpmier.    The  figures  apply  to  New  York  territory. 
14.  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Our  export  trade  in  dair^  products  should  on  general  principles  be  the  best  in 
the  world,  owing  to  our  rich  supply  of  pasturage,  com,  and  fodder  of  various 
kinds  on  which  ddirying  is  dependent.  Yet  quite  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Our 
extra  creamery  butter  sold  from  8  to  6^^  cents  lower  than  the  best  Dutch  butter  in 
the  London  markets  for  the  year  1897.^ 

Of  course  our  butter  competes,  but  it  stands  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
Continental  butter.  Much  of  this  disadvantage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
markets  have  received  our  inferior  grades  of  surplus  butter  so  long  that  they 
have  come  to  believe  that  we  have  nothing  better  to  send. 

Possibly  no  part  of  our  dairy  trade  has  been  so  long  in  learning  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  consumer's  wants.  This  accounts,  to  some  extent ,  for  the  irregular  volume 
of  trade  in  this  species  of  product.  But  the  main  cause  of  this  irregularity  is  to 
be  assigned  to  the  practice  of  cultivating  a  foreign  demand  only  when  the  surplus 
became  oppressive  at  home.  For  more  than  a  century  we  have  sent  abroad 
annually  from  1,000,000  to  40,000,000  pounds  of  butter,  mostly  of  inferior  grades, 
and  latterly  substitutes  for  butter.  This  inferiority  of  exported  quality  and 
fluctuations  in  quantity  together  have  done  most  to  injure  our  sales  abroad.  The 
irregularity  of  exports  is  illustrated  from  the  figures  given  below  for  10-year 
periods. 

Exports  of  butter  and  imitation  butter. 


Year. 


1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1885. 
1890. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


Butter. 

Pounds. 
7,640,914 

Imitation 
butter. 

Pounds. 

2,019,2^ 

39,236,658 

21,6.33.148 
29.748,012 
5,698,812 
19,373,913 
31,a45,224 
25,690,025 
20.245,997 

761,938 
2,535,926 
10,100,897 
6,063,699 
4,864,351 
4,328,536 
5,549,322 

The  unfavorable  standing  of  American  butter  in  the  London  market,  our  lead- 
ing export  market,  led  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  undertake  several  experi- 
mental shipments  in  18&7  with  a  view  of  correcting  some  of  the  erroneous  opinions 
entertained  there  by  the  trade.  The  account  of  this  experiment  is  so  mucn  of  an 
analysis  of  the  methods  of  distribution  in  this  article  of  commerce  that  we  make 
liberal  use  of  it  in  this  part  of  the  report.    The  importance  of  the  trial  is  measured 


1  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898,  p.  135. 
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partly  by  the  fact  that  Great  Brittuu  importiMl  tliat  year  $77,000 ,000  of  f<ireign- 
made  butter.    On  the  whole,  this  is  the  world's  best  butter  market. 

The  g^ade  of  butter  selected  is  classed  as  "extra  creamery."  The  creamery 
system  of  butter  making  throughout  ttie  East,  West,  and  Northwest  was  the  sys- 
tem represented  in  these  shipments.  The  particular  creameries  selected  were 
located  in  the  11  States  of  Ck>nnecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  South  Dakota.  The 
prevailing  creamery  methods  result  in  a  product  far  superior  in  uniformity  of 
characteristic  qualities  to  the  product  that  comes  from  tne  farm  dairy.  Hence 
high  creamery  grades  are  the  best  for  foreign  markets.    Mr.  Alvord  rex>orts: ' 

The  objection  to  the  creamery  tub  at  present  in  British  markets  is  that  poor 
butter  from  the  United  States  has  been  so  largely  exported  in  that  form  that  this 
package  is  closely  associated  in  the  minds  of  export  buyers  with  a  low  g^rade  of 
goods.  This  prejudice  is  so  strong  that  it  is  hard  to  get  an  English  merchant  who 
is  seeking  good*  butter  even  to  take  time  to  examine  the  contents  of  a  package 
recognized  by  him  as  a  "  States  tub." 

Owing  to  the  distance  and  the  danger  of  injury  the  agents  of  the  Department 
gave  the  closest  attention  to  the  matter  of  transx>ortation.  Railroad  facilities  for 
handling  perishable  commodities  in  this  countrv  are  generally  excellent.  The 
cleanliness  and  temperature  of  the  cars,  the  freight  rates  and  time  schedules  for 
this  special  service  were  examined  and  approved.  The  creameries  of  the  West 
are  well  supplied  with  refrigerator  cars,  and  butter  arrives  at  the  end  of  a  2,000- 
mile  journey  in  perfect  condition.  Carload  lots  which  go  through  unbroken 
have  great  advantages,  especially  in  hot  weather,  over  small  lots  which  are  sub- 
ject to  injury  from  much  handling,  changes  of  temperature,  and  delays.  Ter- 
minal facilities  at  the  principal  markets  have  been  greatly  improved,  but  are  yet 
far  from  perfect.  By  efficient  cooperation  between  railroads  and  merchants  it 
seems  possible  to  materially  lessen  the  time  between  discharging  the  refrigerator 
cars  and  the  storing  of  the  butter  in  cellars  and  cold  rooms. 

The  Department  trials  included  28  shipments  of  butter  intended  for  export.  Of 
these  shipments,  15  arrived  on  time;  4  arrived  on  day  appointed,  but  too  late  for 
sailing,  and  4  were  delayed  on  the  road  by  avoidable  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  transfers. 

Local  traffic  still  lacks  an  efficient  refrigerator  service.  Butter  arrived  at  the 
port  of  exx)ort  in  better  condition  and  at  a  smaller  cost  per  pound  from  points 
2,000  miles  away  than  from  points  100  to  800  miles  distant. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year  accommodations  for  first-class  ocean  freight 
are  good  and  sufficient.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  ship  high-grade  butter  in  summer 
except  in  cold  storage  when  there  is  also  an  increased  demand  for  cold  storage 
for  other  perishable  products.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  ships  have  not 
found  it  profitable  to  be  prepared  for  cold  storage,  which  is  demanded  only  during 
the  summer  months.  There  is  of  course  a  constant  demand  for  refrigerated  space 
by  the  shippers  of  fresh  meat  all  the  year  round. 

In  1897  one  commerci£j  refrigerator  was  open  to  the  general  public  on  one  line 
of  steamers  out  of  New  York  3  weeks  out  of  every  4.  Other  lines  occasionally 
offered  refrigerator  accommodations  for  general  use.  Inquiries  at  other  American 
I)orts  failed  to  find  such  facilities.  Ektmest  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  Department 
to  arrange  for  experimental  exx)orts  of  dairy  products  failed  because  remgerated 
space  was  not  obtainable. 

While  this  unfortunate  lack  of  refrigerated  space  available  to  all  exporters 
exists  in  this  country,  the  butter  makers  and  merchants  of  Canada  have  export 
facilities  which  can  nardly  be  excelled.  Seventeen  steamers  sailing  from  Mon- 
treal during  the  past  season  were  fitted  with  refrigerators  which  could  be  secured 
by  shippers  iu  general  at  extremely  low  rates.  Uirider  the  contracts  between  the 
Canadian  government  and  the  steamship  lines  these  extra  facilities  are  offered  to 
shippers  of  butter  at  about  1  mill  per  pound  above  prevailing  rates  for  first-class 
freight.  During  the  season  of  1897  the  rate  on  buttjr  in  refrigerators  from  Mon- 
treal to  London  averaged  about  one-half  cent  i)er  pound.  But  these  rates  were 
for  Canadian  produce  only,  and  could  be  obtained  for  other  produce  only  in  case . 
Canadian  offerings  did  not  fill  the  space. 

The  combined  railway  and  ocean  rates  from  Northwestern  States  to  Great 
Britain  were  so  much  more  favorable  by  way  of  Montreal  that  during  1896-97 
the  quantity  of  butter  going  into  Canada  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Champlam,  N.  Y., 
was  three  times  as  great  as  during  1895-96. 

Terminal  facilities  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  were  found  to  be  far  from  what  was 
needed.    One  refrigerator  on  the  wharf  at  Southampton  was  without  division, 

>  Rt^port  i»f  Rureuii  of  Auiiiinl  InduHtry,  Department  «>f  Agriculture,  18^8,  p.H7. 
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and  hence  unfit  for  the  storing  of  butter,  which  would  liave  to  1)e  stored  along 
with  meats  and  other  pecishables.  Refrigerator  cars  on  the  London  line  are 
furnished  for  carload  lots  only,  and  shippers  must  provide  their  own  ice.  There 
was  little  delay  in  transferring  from  terminal  station  to  warehouses  in  London, 
and  the  service  altogether  was  better  than  in  New  York.  Better  cold  storage  at 
British  ports  and  more  general  use  of  refrigerator  cars  on  British  railways  are 
improvements  required  for  this  trade. 

These  experiments  were  conducted  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  in  the  development  of  an  exxwrt  trade  in  American  butter.  While 
conducted  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  commercial  lines  the  main  object  was  not 
profit,  but  infonnation.  The  amount  handled  was  small,  of  course,  in  any  one 
shipment,  so  that  the  expense,  per  unit  of  product,  was  all  the  higher  than  would 
have  been  the  case  for  a  regular  supply.  The  small  shipment,  moreover,  attracted  no 
attention  in  the  great  London  market.  Nevertheless,  even  under  these  disadvan- 
tages the  financial  results  were  reasonably  satisfactory,  as  the  following  summary 
shows: 

*'  The  purchases  for  these  exports  were  made  during  the  7  months  from  April  to 
October,  inclusive,  at  prices  ran^ng  from  13  cents  per  pound,  paid  in  Kansas  in 
July,  to  25  cents,  paid  m  Connecticut  in  October.  The  sales  in  London  ranged  from 
15i  cents  in  May,  to  21f  cents  in  October.  Butter  sent  in  rather  more  than  half  of 
the  several  shipments  was  sold  at  more  or  less  profit,  and  this  was  the  result  with 
almost  half  of  the  different  lots  of  butter.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions  mentioned^utter  from  Minnesota  and  Ohio  sold  at  a  net  profit  of  2^  cents 
per  xwund,  from  Kansas  at  2  cents  profit,  and  from  Wisconsin  at  about  1  cent. 
The  average  cost  of  these  lots  at  the  creameries  where  made,  at  current  market 
rates,  was  14^  cents,  and  the  average  selling  price  of  the  same  in  London  was  18^ 
cents.   (The  fractions  stated  are  not  exact,  out  approximately  correct.) 

**  Everjr  lot  of  butter  obtained  in  New  England,  as  well  as  one  lot  from  New  York, 
was  sold  in  London  at  a  decided  loss.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  disprox>ortionate 
cost  of  transportation  to  New  York,  already  noted,  out  more  x>ariicularlv  to  the 
higher  prices  which  the  creameries  of  this  region  are  able  to  maintain  because 
of  the  local  markets  for  their  product.  It  was  plain  enough,.in  advance,  that  but- 
ter which,  during  the  summer,  was  in  active  demand  at  20, 22,  and  25  cents  a  pound 
at  the  creamery  door  could  not  be  exported  at  a  profit. 

'  *  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  butter  bought  at  creameries  in  Ohio  or  States  farther 
west,  at  the  current  wholesale  rates  for  *  *  extras ,  '*  was  sold  at  a  net  profit  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  lots  at  the  two  ends  of  the  export  season,  when  the 
market  relations  were  known  to  be  unfavorable  to  such  transactions." ' 

Experiments  of  a  similar  nature  have  since  been  made  by  shipments  of  butter 
fo  Asiatic  countries,  in  two  successive  years,  1898  and  1899.  In  each  attempt  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sought  to  ascertain  what  the  requirements  of  a 
successful  trade  in  this  prt>duct  are  and  what  obstacles  will  have  to  be  overcome 
to  establish  and  maintam  trade  relations  on  an  enduring  basis. 

Particularly  in  our  dairy  products  there  is  much  justifiable  prejudice  to  over- 
come in  the  foreign  trade.  This  part  of  our  trade  has  been  not  only  neglected  in 
the  past,  except  when  we  had  a  surplus  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  home, 
but  what  success  we  have  gained  abroad  has  been  not  infrequently  abused  to  the 
disgust  of  the  foreign  trade.  It  is  a  fact  little  short  of  sluuneful  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1899-1900,  ending  June  80, 12  per  cent  of  the  butter  exported  from 
New  York  was  returned  to  this  country.  ■ 

It  seems  to  be  the  inherent  tendency  of  much  of  our  trade  success  to  destroy 
itself  by  disregarding  the  interests  of  the  consumer  after  a  market  has  been 
opened.  We  have  repeatedly  proved  ourselves  to  be  our  own  worst  enemies  by  • 
gaining  a  market  on  the  superior  merits  of  our  farm  products,  as  in  the  case  of 
meats,  and  then  losing  it  by  letting  the  qualitv  decline  until  consumers  rejected 
it  altogether.  This  is  the  case  with  butter,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with  our 
cheese.  As  long  as  our  best  cheese  is  sold  as  Canadian  cheese  and  our  bogus 
(;heese  is  sold  as  American  cheese,  the  American  product  as  a  whole  must  suffer 
neglect  on  the  part  of  both  the  foreign  trade  and  consumer. 

One  remedy  for  this  is  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  State  inspection  at  the  ports 
of  shipment  to  guarantee  the  standard  and  prevent  the  exportation  of  such  quality 
of  goods  as  to  bring  our  products  into  bad  repute  abroad.  This  may  seem  pater- 
nalistic, but  it  is  really  necessary  in  justice  to  honest  producers  that  fraudulent 
shipments  be  prevented.  We  undermine  our  credit  as  producers  by  permitting 
them.  The  services  of  diplomacy  have  constantly  to  be  invoked  to  prevent  for- 
eign governments  from  passing  more  restrictive  laws  against  our  trade  in  farm 


*  Bureau  Animal  Indiwtry,  I>eiNirtment  of  AKricnlture,  189H,  pp.  97-9«. 
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I)rodact8,  because  carelees  or  dishonest  exporters  have  been  suffered  to  endanger 
egitimate  bosinesB.  The  fresh-meat  inspection  laws  in  Germany,  and  the  exclu- 
tdon  of  our  fresh  fruit  on  account  of  the  San  Jose  scale  from  most  European 
countries,  are  instances  in  which  systematic  prevention,  by  some  system  of  State 
inspection,  would  have  been  far  better  than  the  drastic  method  of  cure  by  the 
exclusion  of  our  products  entirely. 

The  most  recent  experimental  exports  of  dairy  products  conducted  by  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  led  to  the  same  conclusion— that 
some  system  of  governmental  inspection  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  produ- 
cers from  the  effects  of  fraud  in  trade.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Henry  £.  Alvora,  who 
conducted  these  experiments,  sustains  this  conclusion  by  facts  which  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  rural  interests  have  suffered  by  the  faults  of  the  trade.  The 
experimental  exports,  he  says,  of  dairy  products  made  during  the  last  2  years 
and  now  in  progress  under  s^ial  provision  of  law  have  product  marked  results.  ^ 
But  these  are  not  satisfactory  in  all  respects  and  the  reputation  gained  needs  to 
be  protected  by  authority  fitnn  Congress  for  some  system  of  export  inspection. 
The  new  markets  openinff  for  our  dairy  products  require  a  guaranty  of  the  purity 
and  quality  of  butter  and  cheese  sent  from  the  United  States,  such  as  is  given  by 
other  governments,  and  especially  Canada. 

Not  long  ago  this  country  supplied  and  practically  controlled  the  cheese  market 
of  Qreat  Britain.  In  some  years  we  sent  to  Englimd  nearly  1(>0,U00,000  pounds, 
or  two-thirds  of  our  entire  cheese  product.  But  as  no  system  of  exxx>rt  inspection 
existed  to  gpard  the  established  reputation,  unscrupulous  merchants  exported 
great  quantities  of  inferior,  adulterated,  and  counterfeit  cheese,  until  the  reputa- 
tion of  States  cheese  was  destroyed  in  England,  and  that  market  lost  to  us.  Can- 
ada, on  the  other  hand,  adopted  a  system  of  government  control,  was  enabled  to 
guarantee  all  cheese  exported  as  pure  and  of  standard  quality,  and  thus  secured, 
and  still  holds,  the  desirable  British  cheese  trade  which  this  country  lost.  We 
have  recovered  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  of  the  lost  ground.  The  best  cheese  now 
exported  from  this  country  ^^s  through  Montreal,  seeking  the  same  avenues  and 
the  good  company  of  Canadian  cheese,  finding  a  market  virtually  as  a  part  of  that 
product. 

The  same  unfortunate  result  seems  likely  to  follow  the  efforts  to  export  fine 
creamery  butter  to  Great  Britain  unless  measures  are  promptly  taken  to  avoid  it. 
An  active  demand  has  arisen  for  this  butter,  especially  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  supplied  from  Manchester,  largely  through  the  experimental  efforts 
of  this  Department.  During  the  summer  of  1B99  an  exceptional  scarcity  of  Euro- 
pean butter  caused  very  high  prices,  and  British  merchants  sent  large  orders  to 
New  York.  In  the  month  of  August  our  butter  exports  were  six  times  as  great 
as  for  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  This  new  ana  profitable  demand  for  fine 
creamery  butter  had  scarcely  begnin,  however,  before  large  quantities  of  an  inferior 
article  and  also  of  imitation  creamery,  '*  process,"  or  renovated  butter  began  to 
appear  among  the  exports. 

This  article,  which  is  a  more  dangerous  and  damaging  counterfeit  of  fresh 
creamery  butter  than  straight  oleomargarine,  was  sent  to  New  York  by  the  car- 
load for  export.  In  at  least  one  instance  parties  had  renovated  butter  put  up  in 
the  West  in  the  style  of  package  adopted  oy  this  Department  in  its  recent  export 
trials  to  England,  and  tnis  went  abroad  labeled,  *' Finest  American  creamery 
butter.*'  The  effect  of  this  upon  future  butter  trade  with  Great  Britain  will 
probably  be  like  that  which  followed  the  export  of  so  much  unidentified  filled 
cheese.  Already  English  merchants,  who  have  been  trying  to  introduce  States 
creamery  butter  among  their  customers,  have  written  to  this  Department  com- 
plaining of  the  deception  practiced  upon  them. 

If  inspection  and  certification  are  authorized  by  Congress,  the  pure  and  unadul- 
terated dairy  products  of  the  United  States  that  are  of  a  quality  entitling  them 
to  official  indorsement  can  be  given  a  poaitioir  in  foreign  markets  which  they 
can  not  otherwise  secure,  and  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  successfully 
with  like  products  from  any  other  country. 

1  ThiA  abetraet  of  Mr.  Alvord'n  report  to  taken  from  the  New  York  Produce  Review  and  American 
Creamery.  December  20, 1899. 
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1.  COLD  STORAGE  AND  COMPETITION  AMONG  PRODUCERS. 

One  primary  difference  between  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  pro- 
ducer lies  in  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  makers  hi8  good»  as  fast  as  he  needs 
them  to  supplv  the  demands  of  his  customers,  while  the  products  of  the  farm  are 

gotten  ready  for  the  market  within  a  few  months  of  the  year.  The  one  si>reads 
le  whole  of  his  yearly  product  out  over  12  months;  the  other  congests  into  8 
months  almost  the  whole  of  the  year's  product.  The  manufacturer  can  maintain 
prices  by  at  once  stopping  proauction;  the  farmer  must  go  on  in  the  face  of  a 
falling  market  and  can  restrict  his  production  in  no  way  to  produce  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  prices. 

Various  remedies  have  been  suggested  to  overcome  this  unfavorable  relation  of 
the  farmer  to  the  market.  The  subtreasury  plan  so  prominent  in  Western  and 
Southern  political  platforms  several  years  ago  was  one  remedy.  Its  practica- 
bility was  never  tested,  and  the  most  serious  oojections  to  it  were  those  Dased  on 
the  changeableness  of  values  of  Some  kinds  of  farm  products  and  the  perishable 
character  of  others. 

Since  the  advocacy  of  that  scheme  for  enabling  farmers  to  realize  promptly  on 
their  crops  the  financial  condition  of  rural  industry  has  been  radically  changed 
throughout  the  West  and  to  a  less  extent  throughout  the  South.  Meanwhile 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  handling  the  surolus  stock  of 
farm  produce  by  the  use  of  storage  facilities  in  towns  and  cities.  Last  year  the 
low  price  of  apples,  for  example,  led  to  the  storage  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Northern  crop  by  dealers.  The  intention  was  to  hold  for  a  higner  price  and 
to  avoid  brealdng  down  prices  in  the  fall  by  putting  an  undue  quantity  on  sale 
out  of  the  abundant  crop.  The  policy  was  sound,  but  the  preparation  was  inade- 
quate. Almost  any  kind  of  space  was  used  for  storing  this  fruit.  The  result  was 
tnat  it  did  not  keep  well,  and  the  loss  fell  upon  the  producer  and  the  dealer  alike 
all  through  the  year.  Expensive  storage  charges  frequently  forced  the  holder  to 
market  his  stock  at  an  unfavorable  stage  of  the  market.  On  the  whole,  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  city  storage  to  handle  an  abundant  crop  proved  a  failure 
so  far  as  the  producer's  and  the  mstributer's  interests  were  concerned.  The  con- 
sumer suffered  in  the  quality  and  paid  for  the  loss  due  to  inadequate  storage 
methods. 

The  only  successful  method  by  which  the  producer  can  control  the  annual  yield 
of  the  farm  so  as  to  market  it  at  the  rate  at  which  consumers  require  it  through- 
out the  year  is  to  equip  the  farm  with  cold-storage  facilities.  Fruit  farms  and 
dairy  farms  are  especially  in  need  of  such  an  equipment  as  will  enable  them  to 
await  more  favorable  prices.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  farmer  should  have  his 
separate  storage  establishment.  Several  farmers  could  jointly  own  and  operate 
a  single  establishment. 

What  effect  would  such  a  change  in  the  method  of  handling  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  have  upon  the  interests  involved? 

In  the  first  place  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  degree  of  competition  among  pro- 
ducers by  holoing  in  reserve  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  output  in  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  yield  is  abundant  to  be  marketed  in  the  season  when  the 
supply  is  relatively  scarce.    This  applies  particularly  to  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  and 
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orchard  i)nMliicts.  The  rt'duction  of  competition  among  producers  would  help  to 
raise  the  level  of  prices  in  flush  seasons  and  to  lower  it  in  seasons  of  relative 
scarcity.  A  more  even  course  of  prices  would  characterize  the  market  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  interests  of  the  consumer  would  be  served  thereby.  The 
distributer's  interest  is  also  bound  up  with  an  even  tenor  of  prices,  rather  than 
with  an  alternate  glut,  which  always  affects  the  quality  unfavorably,  and  a 
scarcity,  which  worKS  Injury  to  the  consumer.  Without  such  facilities  for  stor- 
ing, the  producer  must  put  up  with  low  prices,  the  consumer  must  x>ay  high  prices 
in  winter,  and  the  disMbuter  run  risks  that  a  farm  storage  system  would  do 
much  to  eliminate. 

The  practice  of  Canadian  creameries  has  shown  how  important  a  part  this 
system  of  home  storage  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  that  countr^r  in  butter  and  cheese.  Becognizing  that  butter  needs  cold  storage  ' 
from  the  time  it  is  made  until  it  is  put  into  the  consumer's  hands,  the  Canadian 
minister  of  agriculture  has  been  paying  to  each  creamery  owner  a  bonus  of  $100 
for  providing  cold>storage  facilities  according  to  plans  furnished  by  the  depart- 
ment and  keeping  the  same  in  operation  for  3  years.  Already  200  creameries  nave 
availed  themselves  of  this  offer  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  100  in  other  parts 
of  Canada.^  The  same  methods  are  there  being  pursued  for  handling  cheese, 
poultry,  and  fruit,  with  the  effect  that  these  proaucts  of  Canadian  farms  are 
being  put  down  in  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  markets  in  as  fine  condi- 
tion as  they  were  when  they  left  the  farm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  Canadian  farmer  in  capturing 
our  cheese  and  butter  market  in  Great  Britain  is  largely  due  to  this  superior 
equipment  of  the  farm  with  cold  storage  in  connection  witn  the  re^lar  refriger- 
ated transportation  facilities  on  railroads  and  steamships,  affordmg  the  best  of 
means  of  preserving  the  quality  of  the  product  in  transit  from  the  maker  to  the 
consumer's  market.  Until  the  American  farmer  is  equally  well  ec^uipped  his  com- 
petition with  Canadian  farmers  can  not  be  placed  on  a  solid  footing.  Success  in 
foreign  trade  in  this  case  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  e(]uipment  of  the  farm. 

A  well-known  producer  of  fruits  points  out  the  x)ossibilities  of  cold  storage  in 
handling  fruits.  *  *  Cold  storage , "  he  says , '  *  is  going  in  the  future  to  play  a  large  part 
in  our  fruit  culture,  and  by  cold  storage  I  mean  cold  storage,  and  not  the  cold 
storage  like  some  of  that  we  have  had  in  the  past.  I  mean  cold  storage  tliat  will 
be  eitner  directly  upon  the  farm,  owned  and  ox)erated  by  the  farmer  himself,  or 
neighborhood  cold  storage  which  is  cooperative  and  in  which  the  fruit  shall  be 
put  within  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour,  or  quarter  hour  after  it  is  picked,  or  just  as 
quick  as  it  possibly  can  be.  Lack  of  promptness  in  the  care  of  fruit  after  it  is 
picked  accounts  for  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  have  picked  our  fruit, 
gathered  it,  and  held  it  for  a  while,  or  we  have  often  carried  it  to  market  and  tried 
to  sell  it,  and  then,  when  we  couldn't  get  what  we  wanted  for  it,  we  put  it  in  cold 
storage.  Then  they  said  it  was  not  good,  and  came  out  in  bad  shape.  With  cold 
storage  we  shall  be  able  te  gather  our  fruit  and  hold  it  until  the  market  condi- 
tions enable  us  to  sell  it  te  the  best  advantage.''* 

A  writer  on  the  subject  in  the  American  Cultivator  gives  some  practical  sug- 
gestions on  this  method  of  improving  prices  for  fruit  farmers.  *  *  The  fruit  farm," 
he  says,  **  is  the  proper  place  for  the  cold  storage  of  fruit.  This  is  acknowledged 
now  by  the  best  autnonties  on  cold  storage.  Tne  reason  for  this  is  that  the  fruit 
must  of  necessity  be  injured  and  wasted  in  handling  before  it  reaches  the  cold 
storage  in  the  cities.  In  order  to  keep  fruits  for  a  long  time  in  cold  storage,  they 
must  be  raised  and  packed  especially  for  this. 

**  Dealers  who  receive  a  surplus  of  fruit  in  hot  weather  send  part  of  it  into  cold 
storage  for  a  few  days  to  prevent  its  rotting  on  their  hands,  but  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  cold  storage  of  fruits  for  a  long  period  until  all  of  the  other  fruit 
is  off  the  market.  Thus  grapes,  pears,  apples,  and  similar  fruits  are  put  away  in 
cold  storage  until  long  past  middle  winter.  Then  they  are  brought  out  and  sold 
for  fancy  prices. 

"  The  possibilities  of  cold  storage  on  the  farm  will  be  appreciated  by  another 
generation,  and  every  large  fruit  farm  will  have  its  cold-storage  house.  The 
ordinary  ice  house  is  used  on  some  farms  where  ice  can  be  easily  obtained  in  the 
winter  season.  But  the  farmer  situated  inland  from  any  body  of  fresh  water  is 
not  rendered  helpless.  The  ammonia  and  dry-air  process  of  freezing  and  making 
cold  storage  is  even  cheaper  than  using  ice.  It  costs  more  at  the  beginning  to 
start  an  ammonia  cold-storage  plant,  but  after  it  lias  once  been  erected  the  cost 
of  maintaining  it  is  cheax)er  than  using  ice. 


'  fold  Storage,  December,  1899. 

S.I.  W.  Hale, in  Connecticiit  Board  of  AKruMiUiire,  is*w,p.2ft'>. 
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"The  drjr  cold  air  that  comea  from  one  of  those  coUl-storago  plants  is  better 
for  the  fnuts  than  the  damp  air  that  prevails  in  an  ice  house.    The  construction 


of  such  a  cold-storage  house  by  a  number  of  farmers  in  one  locality  would  prove 
a  feasible  plan,  and  in  the  end  the  cooperative  work  would  pa  v.  The  la!ck  of 
cold-storage  facilities  has  caused  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  loss  on  nearly 


every  fruit  farm  of  any  size  in  the  country.  Not  only  would  such  a  storage  place 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  keeping  the  fruits  a  few  weeks  to  take  advantage  of  the 
markets,  but  it  would  serve  as  a  place  to  keep  certain  fruits  for  out-of -season 
markets,  when  prices  always  rule  nigh.  At  present  the  merchants  in  the  cities 
reap  aU  this  profit." ' 

2.  EFFECT  OF  STORAGE  SYSTEM  ON  PRICES. 

Fresh  eggs  and  storage  eggs  comprise  our  supply.  It  is  impossible  to  s&^  what 
quantity  of  eggs  is  in  storage  at  any  time,  both  because  the  storage  supply  is  con- 
stantly changing  and  because  the  storaj^e  i)eople  are  loth  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
stock  they  hold.  Eggs  in  storage  are  like  stocks  of  wheat  in  farmers*  hands — 
the  speculating  market  never  is  sure  of  how  much  it  really  is  until  the  price  be- 
comes high  enough  to  call  it  out,  as  when  some  one  attempts  to  comer  the  supply. 
This  feature  of  the  storage  business  is  always  a  factor  in  the  price  of  eggs. 

The  storage  of  eggs  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  a  comer  in  itself.  But  its  real  bearins^ 
in  prices  is  not  that  of  an  attempt  at  monopoly.  Its  effect  is  rather  that  of  all 
attempts  at  control  of  a  i)ortion  of  the  available  supply,  namely,  to  sustain  prices 
of  fresh  eggs  when  they  tend  downward  from  oversupply  and  to  depress  prices 
when  they  rise  too  rapidly  from  undersupply.  The  market  now  expects  storage 
houses  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  May  and  June  eggs  regularly,  and  thereby  keep  up  the 
level  of  prices,  and  when  a  protracted  cold  spell  cuts  off  the  supply  of  fresh  e^gs, 
then  the  storage  supply  is  put  upon  the  markets  at  a  scarcity  price  or  something 
less. 

As  a  rule  it  is  considerably  less.  In  the  Cincinnati  market  it  is  estimated  that 
by  means  of  the  cold-storage  demand  the  summer  price  of  eggs  is  raised  from 
about  5  to  7  cents  per  dozen  to  about  8  to  10  cents;  the  winter  price  is  reduced 
from  25  to  30  cents  to  15  to  18  cents  per  dozen.*  Far  from  being  a  monopoly  fea- 
ture in  the  egg  trade,  the  cold-storage  system  operates  as  a  balance  wheel  in  reg- 
ulating prices.  In  the  summer  it  keeps  up  prices  paid  to  producers;  in  the  winter 
it  keeps  down  prices  paid  by  consumers. 

Another  aspect  of  cold  storage  is  here  to  be  noted  as  affecting  the  distribution 
of  eggs.  By  no  other  system  could  those  vast  stocks  of  eggs  be  maintained  which 
have  to  be  on  hand  to  meet  foreign  orders  that  must  be  filled  at  short  notice  to 
go  by  steamers  within,  say,  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours.  Readiness  to  fill 
laxge  orders  quickly  has  been  a  factor  in  making  our  reputation  as  a  bridge- 
buudlng  and  locomotive-making  people.  Likewise  the  readiness  to  meet  large 
deman(^  for  farm  products  of  any  kind  must  be  made  the  test  of  our  distributive 
system.  We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  this,  and  when  we  learn  it  we  may  be 
a  Die  to  get  more  of  the  immense  trade  in  eggs  as  well  as  of  poultry,  for  instance, 
with  Great  Britain. 

In  a  recent  Consular  Report,  Mr.  Marshall  Halstead,  United  States  consul  at 
Birmingham,  gives  some  interesting  figures  concerning  the  importation  of  x>oultry 
and  eggs  into  Great  Britain.  It  is  astonishing  to  learn  that  England  importe 
sometmng  like  100,000,000  dozen  eggs,  valued  at  $24,000,000.  Almost  all  come 
from  the  Continent,  Denmark  furnishing  the  choicest,  as  all  eggs  from  that 
country  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  shipped. 
This  furnishes  a  guarantee  of  freshness,  most  desirable  matter  in  a  country  that 
imports  such  vast  Quantities  of  eggs.^ 

The  following  taole  compares  the  July  prices  of  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  with 
the  December  prices,  July  being  the  time  such  articles  go  into  storage  and  Decemr 
ber  the  time  they  come  out.  The  gross  gain  in  price  varies  from  21.9  to  88.8  per 
cent — from  which  expenses  must  be  deducted. 


1  Quoted  in  Cold  Storage,  from  T.  W.  Chambers,  in  American  Cultivator. 
^Bpedal  report  of  Mr.  Jo<*eph  D.  Morten,  of  Cincinnati  Price  Current 
>  Quoted  from  the  Cincinnati  Tribune. 
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July  and  December  ivhofeMiU  prices  of  aionOAe  farm  profiactn. 


Butter,  extra  cream-        t^jga,  averaare  beet         rhPP«.  ni»r  m.imd 
ery,  per  pound.        ,       ftesh,  per  dozen.  t  neew,  per  pound. 


I  I  '  1  I  New  York, 

New  York.    St.  Louis,    New  York.    St.  Ix)uis.  I   neparate 


L 


epai 
50I01 


colored. 


St.  Louis, 
full  cream. 


I       Cents,  Cents.  Omts.  Ocnts.  f>nta.  Cents. 

July,  1899 m-lHi  1»-18  l.VlGi'  9-10  8  -  9i|  9^-101 

December.  1899 26H-»<  26-27'  21-24  17-17  121-18  124-12} 


Per  cent  ri«e  In  price I    51.4-51.3       44,4-60  4(M6.6  I        88.8-70  1    37.4-26.9       35.1-21.9 


3.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP  STORAGE  POLICES. 

The  policy  of  the  cold-storage  mterests,  so  far  as  a  definite  policy  has  developed, 
is  twofold.  First  in  importance  and  the  earliest  to  develop  was  the  plan  of  stor- 
ing such  products  as  could  not  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily  on  the  markets.  Stor- 
age was  thus  used  as  a  last  resort.  The  goods  were  not  selected  with  storage  in 
view,  and  frequently  were  entered  in  a  condition  far  from  favorable  for  good 
keeping.  Coming  out  in  bad  condition,  they  sold  poorly.  Storage  under  this  policy 
was  a  losing  business  to  the  producer  or  shipper  and  the  receiver.  The  storage 
establishment  profited  and  the  transporters  profited  temporarily  by  this  use  of 
storage.  Shipments  in  the  long  run  were  discouraged,  and  it  had  little  effect  on 
prices  already  depressed. 

In  the  second  phase  of  its  development  cold  storage  plajrs  a  much  more  direct 
I)art  in  relation  to  prices.  Prices  are  maintained  by  withdrawing  from  the  re- 
ceipts in  any  large  market  considerable  portions  especially  selected  for  storage 
purposes.  Hence  storage  interests  represent  a  new  kind  of  customer  and  compete 
witn  dealers  on  the  same  market. 

The  presence  of  this  new  factor  has  helped  to  change  the  system  of  disposing  of 
receipts  from  that  of  private  consignment  to  public  sales.  The  tendency  has 
been  toward  the  public  auction  rather  than  toward  sales  by  commission  houses. 

The  third  phase  of  storage  is  that  in  which  the  storage  establishments  are  not 
located  immediately  in  the  large  centers  of  consumption,  such  as  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  the  seaboard  cities,  but  in  conveniently  located  railway 
centers  lying  within  easy  reach  of  a  large  number  of  consuming  centers.  The 
policy  apparent  here  is  (1)  to  place  the  stored  supplies  at  some  such  point  as 
Springfield,  Mass.,  within  a  few  hours' access  of  both  New  York,  Boston,  and 
many  other  less  important  points;  (2)  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  railway 
rates  between  sources  of  production  and  centers  of  distribution,  as  in  the  case  of 
storage  establishments  in  New  Jersey,  located  with  regard  to  competitive  trunk- 
line  connection;  and  (3)  to  bring  storage  facilities  nearer  to  the  productive  areas 
and  primary  markets,  as  in  the  case  of  the  immense  establishment  at  Indianap- 
olis, to  which  much  of  the  dressed  poultry  of  Cincinnati  goes  for  keeping. 

4.  SYSTEMS  OF  FRUIT  TRANSPORTATION  TO  THE  EAST. 

The  fruit  growers  of  California,  in  cooperation  with  the  transportation  agencies 
to  the  East,  manage  to  bring  their  fruit  to  the  interior  and  Eastei'n  markets  in 
better  condition  than  almost  any  other  section  of  the  country  doing  a  correspond- 
ing volume  of  business. 

Three  factors  have  contributed  to  this  end:  First,  the  system  of  cooperative 
marketing  so  largely  developed  among  fruit-growing  interests  in  California;  sec- 
ondly, the  concessions  of  the  railway  train  service  in  the  expeditious  delivery  of 
fruit  in  distant  markets  within  the  least  time  required  for  fast  freight  transporta- 
tion; thirdly,  the  improvement  of  ventilating  and  refrigerating  fruit  cars  in  pre- 
serving the  fruit  in  the  course  of  transit.  The  first  of  these  agencies — cooperative 
marketing — has  successfully  distributed  the  output  among  large  and  small  mar- 
kets and  tnus  avoided  depressing  the  price  of  the  product.  The  other  two  agencies 
have  developed  more  or  less  conjointly.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  descnoe  this 
system  of  distribution  with  some  detail,  in  order  to  show  exactly  how  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growers  are  related  to  the  railroads  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  two 
refrigerating  lines  on  tha  other. 

At  the  present  time  two  or  three  refrigerating  lines  do  most  of  the  carrying  on 
their  own  cars.    Shipments  to  the  Eastern  markets  are  loaded  mainly  on  the  care 
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of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express  and  the  Continental  Fruit  Express.  So  completely 
has  this  centralization  of  fruit  shipping  been  advanced  that  out  of  4,700  cars  of 
fruit  shipped  by  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Ck>mnany  in  1898,  all  but  about  100 
were  cars  belonging  to  these  two  companies.^  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
engages  from  these  two  fruit  express  companies  all  the  refrigerating  cars  needed 
for  its  traffic. 

The  fruit  g^wers  of  California  are  therefore  apparently  dependent  npon  two 
lines  of  express  cars,  among  whom  competition  has  practically  ceased.  The  rail- 
road company  eng:ages  its  equipment  from  these  fruit  express  companies  which 
seem  to  have  furmshed  all  the  facilities  which  the  fruit-growing  patrons  of  the 
railroad  require. 

The  business  of  transporting  fruit  in  through  cars  is  a  twofold  enterprise.  It 
is  one  part  of  the  work  to  put  fruit  down  at  the  consuming  centers  in  the  least 
possible  time.  It  is  quite  another  part  of  the  business  to  see  that  the  fruit  arrives 
m  the  best  state  of  preservation.  Refrigeration  is  a  technical  and  difficult  phase 
of  distribution  apart  from  the  work  of  transportation.  It  involves  facilities  for 
icing  and  care  of  the  refrigeration  on  the  way  to  the  destination  through  diver- 
sions in  transit  until  a  suitable  market  is  found.  The  present  refrigerator  sys- 
tem of  transportation  has  succeeded  an  older  method  of  handlinja^  the  fruit  traffic 
by  ventilated  fruit  cars.  Shippers  to  Eastern  markets,  however,  insisted  on  refrig- 
erator service  as  the  only  successful  method  of  handling  the  fruit.  In  1888  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  general  call  for  refrigerator  car  service  operated  by  a  line 
that  would  undertake  to  handle  the  fruit  through  from  the  x)oint8  of  shipment  to 
destination  under  ice.  Among  a  considerable  variety  of  interests  promoting  indi- 
vidual refrigerating  lines  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  the  system  and  methods 
of  handling  in  transit  to  a  degree  of  uniformity  consistent  with  the  high  effi- 
ciency necessary  to  handle  successfully  such  x)erisnable  traffic.  One  refrigerator 
company  after  another  dropped  out  until  the  service  was  occupied  by  no  more  than 
three  lines  in  the  summer  or  1897.  Meanwhile  the  charges  for  refrigeration  have 
been  reduced  from  9130  to  $60  per  car. 

5.  REFRIGERATOR  METHODS  IN  MARKETING  VARIOUS  PRODUCTS. 

Refrigerating  cars  have  greaUy  aided  in  developing  three  or  four  great  branches 
of  marketing  farm  products.  These  are  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  South  for 
Noirthem  markets,  from  such  States  as  the  Carolinas;  they  include,  also,  the  mar- 
kethig  of  dairy  products,  such  as  milk  in  cities,  and  butter  and  cheese  at  distant 
places  from  the  locality  of  production  of  such,  as  the  butter  of  Canada  and  New 
Zealand  in  London.' 

In  New  Zealand  the  whole  of  their  dairy  produce  trade  depends  on  refriger- 
ation. There  are  cold-storage  establishments  everywhere  that  they  can  be  of 
service.  All  the  large  ports  have  them, •and  in  the  butter  factories  the  work 
could  not  go  on  without  refrigeration.  The  manufacturers  apply  it  continually, 
and  in  this  rests  the  secret  of  this  season's  success — they  have  learned  that  butter 
must  be  made  in  a  uniformly  cool  temi)erature.  The  factories  are  nearly  all 
cooled  artificially  to  one  mean  temperature  and  kept  at  that  temperature,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  butter  sent  to  London  has  held  its  price  throughout  the  sea- 
son, owing  to  its  uniform  quality.  The  butter  is  carefully  made  under  the  con- 
ditions and  methods  which  science  and  experience  teach  are  the  best.  It  is 
forwarded  at  once  to  the  central  stores,  where  it  is  tested  and  gnraded  by  gov- 
ernment inspectors,  and  then  it  is  frozen  and  kept  frozen  until  the  time  comes  to 
ship  it  for  the  London  market.  This  operation  is  carried  out  with  the  least  -pos- 
sible  change  of  temperature,  so  that  one  may  say  that  the  butter,  having  once 
been  tested  and  graded,  is  frozen  and  remains  in  tnat  condition  until  it  is  offered 
for  sale  in  the  market'  here,  where  it  generally  secures  a  good,  if  not  the  best 
price. 

6.  STORAGE  ECONOMIES  IN  THE  EGG  TRADE. 

Our  market  for  eggs  at  any  given  time  is  supplied  from  thj'ee  sources.  Fore- 
most of  all  is  the  current  shipments  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  which 
with  the  local  supplies,  go  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  what  the  consuming  centers  of 
lx>pulation  require  for  their  daily  neeas.  Second  in  importance  comes  the  storage 
supply.  Every  spring  and  during  most  of  the  summer  months,  when  the  favorable 
weather  for  laying  puts  more  eggs  upon  the  market  than  are  consumed,  and  the 
price  is  consequently  low,  the  coId-Btorage  comx>anies  are  in  the  large  markets  to 

^  Report  of  ('allfornia  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  1899,  p.  21. 
«From  Cold  Storage. 
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fill  their  refrigerator  space  with  low-priced  «gg8  to  hold  for  the  fall  and  winter 
rise  in  price.  The  art  of  refrigerating  has  been  reduced  to  the  exactness  of  a 
science,  and  the  risk  of  loss  by  injury  is  almost  completely  eliminated.  Of  course 
a  high  quality  of  eggs  is  selected  for  storage.  The  breakage  in  handling  is  con- 
siderable, but  even  this  unavoidable  feature  of  loss  is  overcoihe.  Storage  houses 
have  learned  economics  in  the  handling  of  egffs.  The  large  storage  concerns 
propose  to  have  as  little  loss  as  possible  and  all  the  eggs  in  the  case,  whether 
fresh,  cracked,  dirty,  or  even  rotten,  are  utilized.  All  of  the  small,  dirty,  and 
cracked  eggs  that  are  fresh  and  of  good  quality  are  canned.  They  are  put  up  the 
same  as  canned  meats.  The  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  go  into  separate  cans, 
and  this  product  is  shipped  all  over  the  country  and  is  a  great  convenience  in  hot 
climates.  When  a  baker  has  use  for  the  whites  of  eggs  he  can  buv  just  what  he 
needs  put  up  in  these  cans,  which  saves  him  the  loss  resulting  from  buying  eggs  as 
they  are  ordinarily  sold.  The  quality  of  this  canned  product  is  fine.  Then  the 
rotten  and  cloud v  eggs  are  put  up  in  cans  and  sold  to  tanners  and  used  in  putting 
the  gloss  on  fine  leather.  The  "  rots  "  serve  the  purpose  of  the  tanners  and  can  be 
l)ought  cheaper.  The  shells  are  used  in  making  fertilizers,  etc. ,  so  that  the  loss  is 
indeed  small.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  small  things  count  up  fast  in 
making  losses  or  profits,  the  value  of  the  economy  here  practiced  becomes 
apparent.^ 

The  following  account  of  the  effect  of  storing  practices  on  the  market  for  eggs 
is  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  ^ 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  situations  in  regard  to  the  egg  supply  ever  known  exists 
in  the  United  States  to-day.  The  situation  is  the  result  of  storing  eggs  in  an 
attempt  to  control  the  market.  There  are  liable  to  be  two  results.  One  is  that 
the  people  of  the  country  will  have  cold-storage  eggs  foisted  upon  them  as  the 
newly  laid  product.  The  other  is  that  the  people  who  attempt  to  comer  the  mar- 
ket will  suffer  heavy  losses. 

The  beginning  of  the  *'  cornering ''  effort  dates  back  to  last  summer.  At  that 
time,  it  is  said,  the  Chicago  packers  evolved  the  scheme  of  buying  up  all  the  eggs 
that  could  possibly  be  gathered  together  and  storing  them  until  the  supply  became 
scarce.  As  is  usual  in  schemes,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  scarcity  would  send 
the  price  sky  high.  Then  the  stored  eggs  were  to  >3e  unloaded  on  the  market  and 
a  fortune  was  to  be  made  for  the  packers.  It  is  figured  that  7,000,000  cases,  each 
case  containing  30  dozen  e^gs,  were  stored  away.  To  the  industrious  hen,  whoee 
capacity  is  1  egg  a  day,  this  is  an  exceedingly  large  amount. 

The  scheme  to  control  the  market  fell  through.  Tliere  was  no  call  for  the  stored 
eggs,  and  the  x>ackers  besan  to  lie  awake  of  nights  thinking.  At  present  the 
hens  are  beginning  to  lay  fresh  eggs.  These  are  coming  into  tne  marKet,  and  no 
one  wants  stored  egg^s. 

A  little  figuring  will  show  how  enormous  the  loss  will  be.  There  are  7,000,000 
cases  of  eggs,  or  210,000,000  dozen,  stored  throughout  the  country.  These  were 
bought  up  at  15  cents  a  dozen.  The  present  price  of  eggs  per  dozen  outside  of 
Cleveland  is  on  an  average  4  cents  less  a  dozen  than  the  price  at  which  the 
stored  eggs  were  bought.  This  will  mean  a  loss  of  about  $8,400,000  to  the  packers. 
It  is  conjectured  that  there  are  6,000  cases  of  the  stored  eggs  in  this  city.  The 
loss  here  will  also  be  very  large. 

It  is  reported  that  the  packers  in  this  vicinity  have  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
It  is  said  that  next  summer  when  eggs  are  shipped  here  from  outlying  towns,  the 
stored  eges  will  be  mixed  with  fresh  ones,  ana  that  in  that  way  the  old  product 
will  be  sold  to  the  unsuspecting  public. 

7.  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  COLD  STORAGE  FOR  ORCHARD 

PRODUCTS. 

Cold  storage  is  one  of  the  agencies  by  which  producers  can  control  their  crops 
and  concentrate  them  to  await  large  demands  and  better  prices.  Especially  m 
the  export  trade  as  well  as  in  domestic  distribution,  the  highest  economy  is 
attained  by  being  ready  to  handle  large  lots.  The  orchardists  who  have  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  nil  large  orders  from  abroad  or  at  home,  make  all  the  profit 
that  goes  to  the  intermediary  parties  who  collect  these  products  from  the  indi- 
vidual grower  or  the  country  buyer.  The  difference  between  the  individual 
grower's  price  selling  alone  in  Virginia,  for  example,  and  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer in  New  England,  where  producers  have  learned  to  cooperate  m  control  of 
their  apple  crop,  may  easily  amount  to  double  the  price  the  Virginia  producer 
rec'eives. 


\  The  Milk  Reporter,  April,  1900, 
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If  50  or  100  farmers  in  a  local  district  would  cooperate  and  build  a  cold  storage 
near  a  railroad  track  for  storing  their  apples,  where  little  or  no  loss  from  the 
apples  rotting  will  be  had,  and  if  prices  were  low  they  could  be  held  longer; 
wlule  a  farmer  alone,  with  a  poor  cellar,  perhaps,  for  keeping  apples,  often  loses 
largely  if  he  attempts  to  keep  a  few  huncu*ed  barrels  in  his  house  or  barn  cellar. 
The  cost  for  a  cold-storage  plant  pro  rata  would  be  comparatively  light  among 
50  or  more  farmers.  Under  the  cooperation  plan,  an  interested  agent  could  be 
sent  to  Europe  in  the  fall,  if  thought  best  by  the  farmers,  to  take  charge  of  all 
shipments,  tnereby  increasing  their  profits.* 

8.  COLD  STORAGE  RATES  IN  CITIES. 

Cold  storage  rates  in  Cleveland.— There  are  but  two  cold  storage  companies  in 
Cleveland  that  are  open  to  the  public—the.  Cleveland  Cold  Storage  Company, 
with  a  capacity  of  50,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  Sheriff  Street  Storage  Company, 
with  600,000  cubic  feet.  Almost  every  firm  dealing  in  perishable  goods  has  some 
cold  storage  of  its  own,  but  for  public  use  650,000  cubic  feet  is  Cleveland's  limit. 

The  rates  for  cold  storage  are  as  follows: 

Cold  storage  regular  rates. 


Tetn- 
pera- 


(iinmIs. 


llatc. 


32 
$) 
35 

:v> 

45 

45 

•      40 

1(WJ5 

lti-35 

40 

32 

20 

35 

35 

35 

35 

33 
35 


Applen 

Ale  and  beer 

....do 

do 

Beer,  bottled 

do 

Berries 

Butter  and  bntterino. 

do 

Buclnvheat  flf»ur 

Calves 

do 

Canned  gocxl.s ...-. 

Cured  meat8 

(Mder 

Cheese 


I 


Ciffars 

Celery 

Cranberries. 

....do 

Chestnuts. . . 
Dried  fruit. . 
Dried  com.. 


Purs,  undressed  . 

Furs,  dressed 

Grapes 

Ginger  ale 

Hops 

Lard 

Lard  oil 

Lemons 

Maple  sugar 

Maple  sirup 

Nuts 

Oleomargarine  . . 

Onions 

do 

Oil 

....do 

Oysters  in  tub... 

Oysters  in  shell.. 

Pears 

Peaches  

Pork 

35  !  Sauerkraut 

35  ,  Sirup 

35     • 

35 
35 
40 
40 


Vegetables 

do 

Walnuts 

Wine  in  wckkI. 
Wine  In  bottle. 


Per  barrel  per  month 

do 

Per  i  barrel  per  month <.. 

Per  J  barrel  per  month 

Per  case  per  month 

Per  cask  per  month 

Per  package  per  month 

Per  pound  per  month 

Small  lot.  minimum  charge 

Per  barrel,  per  month 

Each  per  day 

Per  pound  i»er  month 

do I 

Per  cask  per  month 

do I 

Per  box  per  month,  firMt  month  thereafter.  | 

Per  pound  per  month ' 

Per  case  per  month 

do 

Per  cask  per  month ; 

Per  pound  per  month I 

So.....  I 

Per  barrel  per  month 

Per  case  per  month,  first  month  thereafter.  -J 

Per  pound  per  month,  hydraulic  j)re.s>ied  . 
Per  pound  per  month 

Per  cask  per  month 

Per  bale  per  month 

Per  tierce  per  month 

Per  cask  per  month 

Per  box  per  month 

Per  pound  per  month 

Per  gallon  per  month 

Per  pound  per  month 

Per  barrel  per  month 

Per  box  per  month 

Per  cask  per  month 

Per  hogshead  per  month 

Per  gallon  per  month 

Per  barrel  per  month 

Per  case  per  month 

Per  package  per  month 

Per  tierce  per  month 

Per  cask  per  month 

Per  gallon  per  month 

Per  barrel  per  month 

Per  case  per  month 

Per  pound  per  month 

Per  cask  per  month 

Per  case  per  month 


SO. 12} 
.30 
.15 
.10 
.10 
.20 
.10 
.001 
.50 
.12i 
.10 
.OOi 
.001 
.26 
.25. 
.06 
.04 
.OOi 
.10 
.10 
.20 

.m 
.ooi 

.10 
.15 
.10 
.OOi 
.03 
.OOi 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.10 
.00} 
,00i 
.00" 
.001 
.10 
.10 
.25 
1.00 
.06 
.50 
.10 
.10 
,25 
.25 
.OOi 
.25 
.10 

.2.> 
.10 


» Quoted  from  Orchanling:  Its  Possibilities  iind  Profits,  by  Edwin  Hoyt,  Virginia  State  boarti  of  uKri- 
culture,  1899,  p.  25.  * 
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Onld  Hofage  regular  rales — Continued. 

S£ASON  RATBB. 


Tem- 
pera- 


32 
16-85 
16-35 
35 
35 
35 
33 
33 
35 


GckkN. 


QunntUy. 


RHte. 


Sciu«(m 
ends- 


Apples. 
Butter. 


Per  barrel. 

Per  pound,  lota  of  S.OOOpounds. 


.do !  Per  pound,  lew  than  5,000  poundK  . .' 

Butterine ■  Per  pound 

Cheese ,  Per  box ' 

Dried  fruit Per  pound 

Eggs Per  case | 

Furs,  undresBed i  Per  pound,  hydraulic  preiwed 

Furs,  dressed Per  pound j 

Grapes ao 

liemons I  Per  box 

Lard I  Per  tierce 

Nute  (all  kindF  I Per  pound 

Oranges Per  tx)x i 

Onions I  Per  barrel ' ! 

Pears Per  case i 

Peaches Per  pound 

Sauerkraut '  Per  cask | 

Sweet  com do ; 


•0.40 

May 

.00* 

Jan. 

.01 

Jan. 

.01 

Jan. 

.25 

Jan. 

.001 

Nov. 

.40 

Jan. 

.01 

Nov. 

.10 

Nov. 

.02 

Apr. 

.50 

Nov. 

1.00 

Nov. 

.OOi 

Nov. 

.60 

Nov. 

.60 

May 

.50 

May 

.02 

Jan. 

.76 

Nov. 

.50 

Nov. 

FREEZING  RATES. 


Goods. 


Quantity. 


Time. 


Fresh  meat Per  pound  net  weight. . . 

Game  in  seaMon Per  pound  gross  weight. 

Frozen  flsh do 


Green  fish  . 

Do 

Poultry 

Do 

Do 

Eggs,  canned. 

Do 


.do. 
.do. 


Per  month 

do 

do 

First  month 

Each  succeeding  month. . . 


.do One  month. 

do Each  8uc<*eeding  month. 

Minimum  charge Per  case 

Per  pound  net  weight Per  month 

ao Season  eight  months 


Rate. 


$0.00i 
.004 
.00* 
.00* 
.00* 
.001 
.00* 
.25 
.00* 
.01* 


All  other  goods  for  freezing,  *  cent  per  pound  per  month. 
Special  rates  for  quarters  oi  beef  and  meat  in  large  quantitlef). 

The  inHnence  of  storage  stocks  npon  prices  has  been  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
formity. There  are  no  longer  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  market,  because  goods 
can  be  bought  in  first-class  condition  out  of  season  as  well  as  in  season.  The 
average  price  now  is  higher  than  before,  however,  for  the  cold  storage  men  come 
in  for  their  share  of  profit. 

Percentage  of  depredation  in  handling  products  in  cold  storage. 

Eggs,  1  dozen  in  80. 

Potatoes,  about  5  per  cent  at  most. 

Apples,  can  not  estimate;  depends  on  primary  selection,  method  of  packing,  and 
the  season.  Sometimes  apples  with  very  sound  external  apx)earance  rot  rapidly; 
5  to  10  per  cent  not  considered  too  much. 

Onions,  very  slight  loss. 

Cabbage,  slight. 

Watermelons,  if  kept  any  length  of  time,  become  a  total  loss  so  far  as  edibility 
is  concerned;  they  lose  flavor. 

Poultry,  kept  in  a  frozen  state  does  not  depreciate  at  all,  but  rather  appreciates 
if  anything. 

Strawberries,  usually  stored  for  such  short  periods  of  time  that  no  estimate 
could  be  given. 

Oranges,  1  dozen  in  16  a  fair  average. 

Butter  and  cbOQse,  v^ry  slight,  if  any. 
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COLD-STORAGE  RATES  IN  CINCINNATI. 

SehedtUe  of  storage  charges  on  farm  products. 
[From  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 


Apples: 

Green,  per  barrel 

Dried,  per  barrel 

Dried,  per  sack 

Evaporated,  per  case 

1  gallon,  per  case 

i  gallon,  per  case 

Broom  com,  per  bale 

Butter: 

Per  barrel 

In  flrkinB  or  tubs,  perlOO  lU*., 

per  season 

Cheese,  per  box 

Cider,  per  barrel 

Cranberries,  per  barrel 

Currants: 

Per  cask 

Per  barrel 

Dried  fruit: 

Per  barrel 

Per  sack 

Eggs,  case,  per  season 

Grain: 

In  elevator,  regular  elevator 
charges. 

In  sacks,  per  sack 

Hams,  per  tierce 

Hay: 

Per  ton 

Hard  pressed,  per  bale 

Loose  pressed,  per  bale 

Hides: 

Dry,  carload  lots,  each 

Wet,  carload  lots,  each 

Carload  lots,  per  bale 

Hops: 

Domestic,  per  bale 

German,  per  bale 

Kraut: 

Per  cask , 

Per  barrel , 

Per  i  barrel , 

Lemons,  per  box 


First 

Second 

month. 

month. 

10.05 

•0.04 

.06 

.04 

.08 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.021 

.02 

.02i 

•  OH 

.15 

.10 

.16 

.15 

.08 
.10 

1.00 
.15 
.15 

.02 
.03 
.50 

.20 
.26 

.25 
.16 
.12 
.10 


.06 

.76 
.10 
.12 

.011 
.02 
.40 

.15 
.20 

.20 
.10 
.10 
.06 


Lime,  per  barrel 

Nuts: 

Per  barrel 

Persack 

Onions: 

Per  barrel 

Persack 

Oranges: 

Per  box 

Per  barrel 

Peaches,  dried: 

Per  barrel 

Per  sack 

Peanuts,  per  bfig 

Pease: 

Per  barrel 

Per  sack 

Pickles: 

Per  barrel 

Per  I  barrel 

Gallon  cases 

i  gallon  eases 

\  gallon  cases 

Plntfe 

Potatoes: 

Per  barrel 

Per  sack 

Prune«<: 

Per  cask 

Per  sack 

Raisins,  per  box 

Rice:' 

Per  barrel 

Per  sack 

Clover,  per  bag 

Timothy,  per  bag 

Flax,  per  bag 

Red  top,  per  bag 

Millet,  per  bag 

Hunganan,  pei  bag 

Tobacco,  leaf,  per  hogshead  . 
Wool,  per  sack 


First 
month. 

Second 
month. 

SO.  06 

•0.06 

.06 
.P4 

.04 
.03 

.06 
.06 

.04 
.04 

.10 
.10 

.08 
.06 

05 

.W 

04 

.03 

06 

.04 

05 

.04 

05 

.04 

10 

.09 

08 

.06 

03 

.03 

02 

.02 

02 

.02 

02 

.02 

05 

.04 

04 

.06 

40 

.36 

06 

.04 

02 

.02 

08 

.06 

08 

.06 

03 

.08 

03 

.03 

02 

.02 

04 

.04 

Oi 

.03 

04 

.08 

50 

.40 

12 

.10 

Richmond  ( Va. )  cold-storage  rates. 

For  one  week  or  leaa:  Cents. 

Cut  meats,  per  pound \ 

Salt  meats,  "per  ponnd i 

Hares,  each \ 

Chickens,  dncks,  and  guineas,  each 1 

Vegetables,  per  tray 10 

Vegetables,  per  barrel 15 

Tomatoes  and  berries,  per  crate 10 

Peaches,  per  crate 10 

Pears,  per  crate 10 

Watermelons,  each 3 

Cantaloax>e8,  per  barrel 25 

Grapes,  per  basket 2 

(>eam,  per  gallon 3 

Milk,  per  gallon 2 

Monthly  prices: 

Beef ,  per  quarter 25 

Calves 20 

Cut  meats,  per  pound w.    J 

Hogs ;... 20 

Salt  meats,  per  pound I 

Sheep 15 

Turkeys  and  geese,  each,  for  10  or  less : 5 

166a— 01 20 
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Monthly  prices — Continued.  Cents. 

Turkeys  and  geese,  over  10,  per  pound . : . i 

Eggs,  -per  crate 15 

Butter,  per  pound 

Lard,  per  pound 

Dried  fruits,  per  pound 

Nuts,  per  x)ound 

Preserves  and  jellies,  -per  pound 

Potatoes,  per  barrel 15 

Apples: 

Under  50  barrels 25 

Over  50  barrels 20 

Over  100  barrels 15 
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1.  PRODUCTIVE  AREA  OF  TOBACCO. 


Seventeen  States  have  regularly  during  the  last  14  years  produced  almost  all 
the  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States.  Allother  States  have  yielded  from  2,000,000 
to  5,000,000  pounds  additional  out  of  a  total  yield  of  not  less  than  400,000,000 
pounds. 

Of  these  17  States,  2  lie  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  produce,  mainly  for 
cigar  wrappers,  a  product  varying  from  12,000,000  to  16,000,000  pounds.  Seven 
States — Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia— lie  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Within  the  borders  of  these 
States  are  found  several  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  centers  into  which  the  cured 
crop  is  gathered  for  marketing.  The  other  tobacco  States  lie  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  one  exception,  and  include  the 
States  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Missouri;  Missouri  being  the  only  tobacco  State  of  the  first  rank  lying  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

As  a  rule  the  large  manufacturing  centers  which  work  up  the  crop  of  the 
interior  rerion  stand  on  the  rivers  which  drain  this  territory. 

The  total  production  of  tobacco  has  not  varied  much  from  1882  down  to  the 
present  time.  Three  tendencies  may  be  noticed  among  the  different  States  as  to 
the  volume  of  production.  Within  this  range  of  time,  from  1882  to  1899,  inclu- 
sive, Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia show  a  more  or  less  constant  tendency  in  the  volume  of  production.  In 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee  this  constant  tendency  is  characterized  by  increase  in 
acreage,  showing  that  the  extensive  methods  of  cultivation  still  prevail  there. 
Li  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  a  constant  production  is  characterized  by  a 
shrinkage  in  acreage.  North  Carolina  alone  shows  any  extraordinary  increase  in 
total  product.  Practically  all  other  States  tend  to  contract  and  expand  their 
product  according  to  the  elasticity  of  demand.  There  seems  to  oe  no  such 
tendency  in  the  volume  of  production  as  corresponds  to  the  increasing  consumption 
of  tobacco  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Each  of  these  States  has  produced  a  million  or  more  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
year.  During  the  past  16  years  the  areas  of  production  of  tobacco  have  not 
shifted,  as  has  been  the  case  with  certain  other  farm  crops. 

Even  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  it  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy  among  pro- 
ducers as  to  whether  tobacco  growing  does  not  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  f  ai-m 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  farm  as  a  whole.* 


^  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Af?riculture,  1898,  p.  113-114. 
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In  North  Carolina  and  thronghont  portions  of  the  Piedmont  section  of  the 
Southern  States  tobacco  culture  has  advanced  as  a  substitute  for  cotton,  which 
farmers  abandoned  on  account  of  the  unprofitably  low  prices  for  that  product  in 
recent  years. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may*  be  said  that  tobacco  production  is  still  one  of 
the  imx)ortant  features  of  the  mixed  farming  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States.  No  other  crop  holds  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  market  or  to  the 
consuming  industries  as  a  raw  material.  More  than  any  other  industry,  tobacco 
manufacturing  is  a  household  industry  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
general  it  is  carried  on  in  factories  organized  on  the  larger  scale. 

2.  PRODUCTION,  PACKING,  AND  PRICES. 

In  point  of  commercial  value  our  tobacco  crop  ranks  seventh  among  United 
States  crops.  It  stands  between  potatoes  and  barley,  and  therefore  exceeds  in 
value  three  of  our  cereal  crops,  namely,  barley,  rye.  and  buckwheat.  It  is  out- 
ranked commercially  by  com,  hav,  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  and  potatoes,  on  the  basis 
of  the  fig^ires  of  value  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1898. 

For  the  past  decade  this  crop  has  &own  a  tendency  to  decrease  its  output, 
owing  largely  to  the  low  prices  that  prevailed  during  the  early  years  of  the  period. 
This  tendency,  as  illustrated  below,  is  of  somewhat  older  origin.  The  averaj^ 
farm  price  of  tobacco  in  1887  was  10.3  cents  per  pound.  Taking  that  as  a  basis, 
we  have  the  following  figures  for  a  series  of  years  since,  in  cents  per  pound: 

Average  farvi  prices  of  tobcuxo, 

CentB 

per  lb. 

1889 7.1 

1890 7.7 

1891 8.4 

1892 8.1 

1893 8.1 

1894... 6.8 

1895 6.9 

1896 6 

Meanwhile  the  total  production  was  steadily  declining  until  1897,  when  it  was 
but  403,000,000  pounds,  compared  with  565,000,000  in  1888.  The  acreage  had 
decreased  from  less  than  750,000  to  less  than  600,000 — a  shrinkage  of  20  per  cent. 

The  productive  areas  of  American  tobacco  are  widely  scattered,  and  therefore 
its  commercial  centers  are  numerous.  The  18  States  that  figure  in  the  statistical 
statements  of  production  are,  with  one  exception — Missouri — east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Nine  are  north  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  and  the  other  8  in  the 
South.  The  2  States  of  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  produce  about  half  of  the 
entire  tobacco  crop;  and  these,  with  Virginia  and  Tennessee^roduce  tlu'ee-quar- 
ters  of  the  crop.  This  group  of  4  States — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky — comprised  80  per  cent  of  the  total  productive  area  in  1896. 

In  addition  to  these  areas  there  are  several  subsidiary  districts  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance.  Among  these  are  the  Connecticut  Valley,  with  Hatfield,  Spring- 
field, and  Hartford  as*  commercial  centers,  and  the  Susquehanna,  the  Schuylkill, 
and  the  Delaware  valleys  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  with  Lancaster  and  Reading 
as  leading  markets.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  are  secondary  States 
in  amount  of  yield,  but  are  depended  upon  to  supply  a  variety  peculiar  to  western 
soils.  Florida  has  more  recently  begun  to  cultivate  and  manufacture  Cuban 
varieties  of  tobacco. 

The  relation  of  the  producer  to  the  market  varies  somewhat  with  the  variety  of 
product  his  locality  yields;  but  in  general  the  tobacco  grower  in  the  leading  tobsMOCo 
sections  has  a  truly  competitive  market  in  which  to  disx)Ose  of  his  crop.  Proba- 
bly no  farm  product  is  so  directly  sought  after  by  dealers  or  manufacturers' 
agents  as  is  the  tobacco  grown  in  Pennsylvania,  in  New  England,  and  in  the  West; 
and  no  other  product  of  the  farm  has  the  advantages  of  a  public  and  well  organ- 
ized market  to  the  extent  that  is  accorded  tobacco  in  the-  South.  Unlike  wheat, 
the  tobacco  crop  nowhere  passes  into  market  as  soon  as  it  can  be  gotten  ready. 
Indeed,  in  no  other  crop  do  growers  get  the  advantage  of  holding  for  the  future 
values  quite  so  generally  as  in  the  case  of  leaf  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  crop  in  the  South  is  one  of  the  most  open  markets  to  be  found.  In 
every  market  a  system  of  warehouses  exists,  with  extensive  fioor  space  xipon  which 
the  wagon  load  brought  in  from  the  farm  is  deposited  in  assorted  piles.  The  cus- 
tomary hour  for  sale  is  known.    Buyers,  representing  local  packers,  manufac* 
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tnrers,  and  exporters,  are  to  be  found  there,  and  agents  representing  leading  tobacco 
centers  are  located  at  the  largest  markets.  There  is.  theiefore,  active  competition 
among  the  various  buyers.  No  other  product— not  even  cotton— has  so  advan- 
tageous a  market  as  tobacco,  because  of  the  fact  that  at  all  leading  markets  the 
groducer's  crop  is  put  on  sale  at  the  point  where  consumers  in  i)er8on  compete  for 
is  raw  material. 

In  the  Northern  States  the  large  warehouse  for  sale  purposes  does  not  figure 
extensively.  The  rule  is  rather  to  purchase  from  the  producer  by  sample  from 
the  wf^n,  whence  it  is  stored.  From  the  warehouse  floor,  where  the  grower 
sells  his  tobacco,  it  passes  to  the  packing  house.  By  the  work  done  there  the 
mass  of  leaf  is  prejmred  for  the  multiform  demands  of  consumption.  In  fact,  the 
different  kinds  of  tobacco  are  dealt  In  so  extensively  by  manufacturers  that  thev 
have  packing  houses  in  each  of  the  leading  districts  where  the  tobacco,  which 
they  consume  in  inanf acturing,  is  |)roduced.  One  of  the  largest  leaf -buying  firms 
in  the  United  States  has  8paclang  houses  located  at  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Janes- 
ville  and  Cambridge,  Wis.;  Hatfield,  Ma.ss.;  BrookviUe,  Ohio;  Brattleboro,  Vt.; 
East  Hartford  and  New  Milford,  Conn.,  with  a  combined  storage  capacity  of 
28,000  cases.    This  feature  of  the  tobacco  trade  brings  the  manufacturer  and  the 

Eroducer  together  at  or  near  to  the  locality  of  production,  and  eliminates  specu- 
itive  dealers  whose  profit  would  of  course  net  a  lower  price  to  the  producer. 
Packing  for  export  becomes  a  matter  of  special  importance  in  the  tobacco  trade. 
Many  exporters  take  the  entire  yield  of  a  particular  locality.  The  light  tobaccos 
produced  in  Maryland  are  air  cured,  while  a  similar  type  grown  in  eastern  Ohio 
IS  largely  cured  by  wood  fires.  These  tobaccos  are  used  exclusively  for  pipe- 
smokmg  and  cigarettes,  the  following  grades  being  made  by  packers:  Fine  yellow, 
medium  bright,  good  ordinary  "  colory,''  fine  red,  fine  seconds,  and  lugs.  Nearly 
all  of  these  goods  are  exported,  the  beet  markets  being  found  in  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Austria,  and  Belgium.  Almost  the  entire  yield  from  Maryland  and 
eastern  Ohio  is  sold  in  Baltimore,  where  five  large  warehouses  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  inspection  of  these  goods  by  State  officers.  As  soon  as  these 
tobaccos  are  entered  in  the  warehouses  a  sworn  and  bonded  inspector  draws  four 
samples  from  each  hogshead,  taken  from  different  places  and  at  equal  distances 
apart,  beginning  near  the  bottom  of  the  hogshead.  These  four  samples  or  hands 
are  tied  together,  and  are  sealed  and  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  owner,  the 
number  of  the  hogshead,  its  net  and  gross  weight,  and  the  name  of  the  inspector. 
The  agents  of  foreign  countries  buy  exclusively  from  these  samples.  When  the 
goods  are  shipped  the  samples  are  also  forwarded,  so  that  the  goods  on  reaching 
their  destination  can  be  compared  with  the  samples  from  which  they  were  bought. 
If  there  should  be  more  than  10  per  cent  of  tobacco  in  the  hogshead  poorer  than 
the  sample  the  inspector,  who  is  under  bond,  becomes  liable  for  such  difference. 

3.  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  TOBACCO  CROP  IN  MANUFACTURING. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  annual  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  from  January  1, 1896,  to  January  1, 1897,  inclusive.*  The  produc- 
tion for  1898  can  not  be  ascertained  until  returns  for  1899  are  complete.  In  this 
table  the  production  for  each  year  mentioned  is  compiled  from  tne  returns  for 
the  next  succeeding  year: 


1897. 


I      Pvaiul*.  I\>HHiU.  I'ouiuUt. 

Leaf  tobacco,  including  scraps  and  Btems  used  In  the  man-  I  I 

ufacture  of  chewing  and  Hmoking  tobacco  and  snuff 234, 561 ,  904      '265, 871, 158  |     247, 358. 414 

Leaf  tobacco,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes  

Domestic  leaf  exported 

Imported  tobacco  exported 


Total 

Deduct  Imports  for  each  calendar  year  . 


Total  annual  production. 


95,053,056  i      96,213,473 
300,047,687      281,174,422 


2,767,464  1,779,103 


632.430,101  I  644,938,156 
20,258,7(M  !   12,848,743 


102,519,323 

269,966,833 

2,323,516 


622,168,0^ 
11,307,830 


612,171,397  j  632,069,413    610,860,256 


The  demand  for  domestic  consumption  is  apparently  increasing,  while  the 
export  and  the  import  movements  are  decreasmg,  showing  that  the  country  is 
growing  more  self-sufficing. 


1  Internal  Revenue,  Annual  Report,  1896,  p.  40. 
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Where  the  toffacco  crop  is  comuined, — Tobacco  is  manufactnred  in  51  States  and 
Territories.  In  New  York  State  there  are  508  factories,  and  10  States  liave  over 
100  factories  each.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenne  reports,  84,042  tobacco 
and  cigar  manufactories  in  1898. 

Tobacco  and  cigar  vianufadories  in  the  Vniled  States. 


Kindn. 


Registered  tobacco  manufactorerN. 
Registered  cigar  manufactories 


1898. 


3,312 
31,435 


Total. 


84,747 


3.186 
30,866 


34,042 


The  following  table  shows  how  widely  the  first  class  of  factories,  which  is  the 
main  one  in  pomt  of  consumption,  is  distributed: 

Regiatercd  tolnicco  manufacturers  in  the  (kiited  StaJes. 


Stutej*  and  TerrltorieH. 


Alabama 

Arkaiutfui 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  (kiluiubiu. 

Florida 

Oeorgiu 

Idaho  

lUiuola 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kannas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 


1897.   I    189S. 


I 


StHti^HHud  Territories. 


1897. 


4  , 
9 

i\ 

t> ! 

3  ! 
IS 

14  I 

415  ' 
107  1 

•2  ' 
117  I 


2  ! 

7  1 

23    , 

r>4 

2  >j 

14 
11 
0 
406 
98 
0  , 
111  ' 
57  I 


130 

139 

(i5 

68 

32 

40 

30 

31 

172 

149 

103 

106 

88 

92 

18 

23 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshiro 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  (Carolina  . 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina  . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


44 

40 

2 

2 

74 

64 

1 

3 

47(J 

da^ 

219 

201 

1 

0 

244 

•237 

2 

U 

20 

24 

314 

295 

12 

8 

8 

7 

G9 

63 

27 

20 

4 

0 

7 

6 

150 

120 

11 

0 

38 

39 

97 

96 

2 

0 

:J,312         3,  ISO 


4.  EXPENSES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 


Tobacco  is  a  farm  product  that  passes  wholly  into  commerce  from  the  farm; 
practically  no  i)art  ot  it  is  now  ctmsnmed  on  the  farm.  It  is  furthermore  pecu- 
liar in  that  there  are  so  many  varieties  and  grades  that  it  is  difficult  to  connect 
farm  prices  with  the  commercial  grades  to  which  they  belong. 

In  a  rough  way,  the  producer  assorts  his  tobacco  for  marKeting  either  in  his 
own  bam,  as  in  the  North,  or  on  the  warehouse  floor,  as  in  the  South.  But 
before  it  gets  to  the  manufacturer  it  may  have  been  reassorted  in  pacldng  houses 
into  a  much  greater  variety  of  classes.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
same  lot  of  leaf  tobacco  from  producer  to  consumer  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  best  that  could  be  done  to  ascertain  the  expenses  of  distribution  was  to  get 
persons  throughly  familiar  with  the  mai*ket  to  make  estimates  of  the  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  for  given  units  of  product  of  a  few  leading  grades  at  a  given 
price  per  unit.  By  taking  several  prices,  each  of  which  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
calculation,  we  arrive  at  the  resulting  cost  of  distribution  per  100  pounds  of  sev- 
eral different  grades  of  tobacco  sold  at  a  given  rate  per  pound.  The  rate  per 
pound  being  tne  prevailing  one  for  a  leading  market,  we  have  a  fairly  accurate 
ngure  on  wnich  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer 
goes  to  the  producer  and  distributer. 

Three  such  estimates  were  obtained  for  three  primary  markets — Richmond, 
Va.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Durham.  N.  C. 
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5.  EXPENSES  OF  MARKETINO  AT  PRIMARY  MARKETS. 

The  statements  given  below  show  the  cost  to  prodncerfor  selling  the  three  most 
prominent  grades  of  bright  tobacco  at  Richmond  when  consigned  by  the  grower 
in  the  yellow  leaf  district  from  North  Carolina.  The  charges  are  exactly  as  if 
the  unit  of  tobacco  used  as  an  example  had  been  shipped  and  sold  in  Richmond. 

The  freight  is  that  of  an  average  point  in  North  Carolina,  the  freight  charges 
to  Richmond  being  the  same  for  nearly  every  depot  in  the  State.  For  farmers 
shipping  from  Virginia  points  to  Richmond,  tlje  only  difference  would  be  a  slight 
reduction  of  about  5  cents  in  freight,  on  the  same  kind  of  tobacco.  Other  charges 
are  substantially  the  same,  being  affected  only  slightly  by  distance. 

(i)  Eocpenses  at  Richmond,  Va. — (a)  The  cost  of  seUing  1  hogshead  of  tobacco 
shipped  by  planter  in  North  Carolina  to  Ricnrnond^  Va.^ 

[Smoker  ^rade  No.  1,  costing  6  cents  per  pound.    Orofls  weight,  1,020  pounds;  tare,  140  pounds;  net 

880  pounds.] 

( 1 )  Gross  cost  at  factory  in  Richmond,  880  pounds,  at  6  cents.  -  ^ $52. 80 

(2)  Distributing  charges: 

Freight |2.65 

Drayage  to  warehouse 25 

Warehouse  charges .88 

Auction  fees -      .75 

Commission,  2^  per  cent 1,32 

Drayage  to  factory 35 

6. 10 


(8)  Net  paid  producer 46.70 

Same  hogshead,  if  inspected  by  Ixmded  inspector  and  sold  by  sample. 

[Smoker  grade  No.  1.    Grow,  1,020  pounds;  ttire,  140  pounds;  net.  880  pounds;  average  price,  6  cents.] 

(1)  Gross  cost  at  factory  in  Richmond $52.80 

(2)  Distributing  charges: 

Freight.- $2.55 

Drayage  to  warehouse 25 

Warehouse  charges  (in8i)ector) 1.00 

Commission,  3  per  cent 1.57 

Insurance,  i  per  cent '. 26 

Outage 1.50 

Drayage  to  factory 25 

Auction  fees 15 

7.53 


(3)  Net  paid  producer 45.27 

Percentages  of  cost  of  same  when  sold  without  bonded  inspection. 


Amount. 

Per  cent. 

( 1 )  Gross  cost  to  consumer 

962.80 
6.10 

100 

(2 1  Expenses  of  distribution 

11.6 

(3)  Net  to  producer 

46.70 

88.4 

• 

Same  when  sold  iHth  l)onded  innpection. 


(1 )  Gross  cost  to  consumer. . . 

(2)  Expenses  of  distribution. 

(3)  Net  to  producer 


Amount.  I  Tercent. 


«B2.80  100 

7.63  '  14.3 


45.27  ,  85.7 


1  Data  furnishe<l  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Smith,  special  agent,  Richmond,  Va. 
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(b)  Coat  of  Hflling  1  hogshead  of  tobacco  shipped  by  planier^rom  North  Carolina. 

[Cofiting  12  cento  per  pound.    Sold  as  loose  tobacco.    Cutter  or  cigarette  grade  No.  2.    ciMMs.  i.OLH) 
pounds;  tare,  140  pounds;  net,  880  pounds:  average  price,  12  rents.] 

(1)  Grosscostatfactory  in  Richmond,  880  ponnds, at  12  cents $105.60 

(2)  Distribnting  charges: 

Freight $8.55 

Drayage  to  warehonse 25 

Warehouse  charges 88 

Aactionfees 75 

Commission,  2i  per  cent 2. 64 

Drayage  to  factory 35 

7.42 


(8)  Net  to  producer »8.18 

Same  hogshead,  if  inspected  by  bonded  in^fiector  and  sold  by  sample, 

[(Mtter  or  cigarette  grade  No.  2.    Oross,  1,020  pounds;  tare.  140  pounds;  net,  880  pounds;  average  price 

12  cents.] 

(1)  Gross  cost  at  factory  in  Richmond,  880  poands,at  12  cents $105.60 

(2)  Distribution  charges: 

Freight $2.55 

Drayage  to  warehouse 25 

Warehouse  inspection 1.00 

Auction  fees .15 

Commission,  8  per  cent 3.1ft 

Insurance,  i  per  cent 53 

Outage 1.50 

Drayage  to  factory 25 

9.89 


(8)  Net  to  producer 96.21 

Percentages  when  sold  without  bonded  inspection. 


(1)  Gross  cost  to  comnimer. . . 

(2)  Expenses  of  distribution  . 

(3)  Net  to  producer 


Amount.  Percent 


9106.60 
7.42 


98.18 


100 
7 


Same  when  sold  under  bonded  inspection. 


Items. 


1)  Gross  cost  to  consumer  is 

(2)  Expenses  of  distribution  are. 
;3)  Net  received  by  producer  is. . 


8105.60  I         100 
9.39  I  8.0 

96.21  I  91.1 


(c)  Cost  of  selling  1  hogshead  of  tobacco,  shipped  by  planter  from  North  Carolina^ 
costing  W  cents  per  pound  ;  sold  as  loose  tobacco, 

[Wrapper  grade  for  plug  tobacco.    Gross,  1,020  pounds;  tare,  140  pounds;  net,  880  pounds.    Average 

price,  20  cents.] 

(1)  Gross  cost  at  factory  in  Richmond,  880  pounds,  at  20  cents  per  pound.  $176. 00 

(2)  Distributing  charges: 

Freight $2.55 

Drayage  to  warehouse 25 

Warehouse  charges 88 

Auction  fees... 75 

Commission.  2i  percent 4.40 

Drayage  to  factory 86 

9.48 


)8)  Net  received  by  producer 166. 
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Same  hogshead  if  inspected  by  bonded  inspector  and  sold  by  sample, 

[Wrapper  grade  for  plug  tobacco.    Gross.  Xfl20  pounds;  tare,  140  pounds;  net,  880  pounds.    Aveiage 

price,  20  cents.] 

( 1 )  G^ross  cost  at  factory  in  Richmond,  880  pounds,  at  20  cents  per  pound.  $176. 00 

(2)  Distributing  charges: 

Freight  charges $3.26 

Drayage  to  warehouse 25 

Auctionfees 20 

Commission,  8  per  cent 5.28 

Warehouse  charges,  inspection 1.00 

Insurance,  one-haif  i)er  cent 88 

Outage 1.50 

Drayage  to  factory 25 

11.61 

(3)  Net  received  by  producer 164.89 

Percentages  when  sold  without  bonded  inspection. 


Items.  .  Amount. 


(1)  Gross  cost  to  consumer  is i    $1 76. 00 

(2)  Expenaesof  distribution  ate 9.18 

(8)  Net  received  by  producer  is 


Per  cent. 


100 
5.2 
94.8 


When  sold  under  bonded  inspection. 


Items. 


ii 


Gross  cost  to  consumer  is 9176.00 

Expenses  of  distribution  are. 


,  ,       .  11.61 

(3)  Net  reoelTed  by  producer 164.89 


Amount.  Percent. 


100 
6.4 
98.6 


(2)  Expenses  of  marketing  leaf  tobacco  at  Louisville  from  Kentucky  shipping 
points  are  calculated  for  a  ^oup  of  shipping  and  producing  points  from  wnich 
an  average  freight  can  be  given.  No  account  is  taken,  in  the  expenses  of  distri- 
bution here  figured,  of  items  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  farmer  prior  to  delivery 
of  tobacco  on  board  cars  at  his  local  station.  These  earlier  items  of  expense 
include  stripping  and  prizing  into  hogsheads,  as  well  as  hauling  to  station.  Cur- 
ing is,  of  course,  not  to  be  included,  because  uncured  tobacco  is  not  in  merchant- 
able form.  The  work  of  stripping  and  prizing  is  usually  done  on  the  farm  in 
Kentucky,  but  elsewhere  is  frequently  done  in  the  packing  houses  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  production.  Stripping  and  prizing  cost  on  the  average  85  cents  per 
hundred  ix)unds.  The  haul  to  the  railway  depot  is  omitted  from  the  calculation 
made  here,  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  3  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  those  fully  acauainted  with  the  conditions  this  is  a  minimum  charge. 

The  average  cost  of  freight  by  rail  from  the  following  tobacco-shipping  points 
in  Kentucky  to  Louisville  is  15  cents  per  100  ix)unds  of  leaf  tobacco  in  hogsheads: 
Cynthia,  Carlisle,  Mount  Sterling,  Winchester,  Lexington,  (Georgetown, Versailles, 
Harrodsburg,  Shelbyville. 

The  bulk  of  the  crop  of  burlejr  tobacco  produced  in  Kentucky  is  sold  by  the 
farmers  themselves  on  the  Louisville  market  or  the  Cincinnati  market.  The 
calculations  are  based  on  such  sales. 

Expenses  of  marketing  a  1,000'pound  hogshead  of  tobacco  consigned  from  farmer's 
depot  to  LouisvUlCy  Ky. ,  worth  9  cents  per  pound.  > 

(1)  Gross  cost  to  manufacturer  at  Louisville,  1,000  pounds,  at  9  cents  per 

pound $90.00 

(2)  Distributing  expenses: 

Freight  to  Louisville,  15  cents  per  100  pounds $1. 50 

Insurance,  commission  for  selling,  and  cost  of  cask  furnished 
farmer  by  warehouseman,  together  averaging  42  cents  per 

100  pounds .-     4.20 

Additional  charges  per  hogshead  in  Louisville _    2. 00 

Drayage  from  warehouse  to  factory .35 

8.05 


(3)  Net  received  by  producer 81.95 

1  Data  f uniisbcU  by  Mr.  Toe  Water,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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The  gross  cost  to  the  consuiner  is  apportioned  as  follows  between  dlBtribut^rs 
and  producer  for  0-cent  tobacco: 

-  _  -      _        -  _  .- 

Items.  I  Amount.  •  Per  cent. 


Gross  ccwt  to  consumer  1b t90.00  •         100 

Distributing  expenses  are 8. 05  ,  K.  9 

Not  received  by  producer  is 82.95  »1.1 


At  the  average  price  of  9  cents  per  ponnd,  this  is  equivalent  to  saving  that  out 
of  every  dollar  paid  by  the  manuiacturer  of  tobacco  at  this  leaf -tobacco  market 
for  his  raw  material  the  railroads,  dealers,  warehousemen,  and  draymen  get 
about  9  cents,  and  the  balance,  or  99  cents,  goes  to  the  farmer  as  his  net  share. 

If  the  Kentucky  crop  were  sold  at  the  low  average  of  6  cents  per  pound,  which 
was  the  average  for  the  United  States  in  1896,  the  gross  cost  to  the  consumer  or 
manufacturer  would  be  apjiortioned  as  follows: 

.  j 

I  terns.  Am  c  »unt.    Per  cvn  I . 

_  _  1 

(1)  QrosB  cost  to  consumer,  1,000-pound  hogshead,  at  6  cents i     960. 00  i       100 

(2)  Expenses  of  distribution '         J*.  Of.  13. 4 

(3)  Net  received  by  producer ,       M.dft  ■  Sfi.O 

At  this  low  average  market  price  the  diHtributing  agencies  get  a  far  larger  per- 
centage of  the  gross  cost  to  consumer,  and  the  producer  gets  a  corresx)ondingly 
smaller  net  return  as  his  share. 

(3)  Durham,  N.  C— The  following  statement  gives  the  cost  of  marketing  loaf 
tobacco  at  Durham,  N.  C,  where  local  manufacturing  requires  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  receipts.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  estimates,  the  figures  have 
Deen  prepared  bv  persons  thoroughlv  conversant  with  the  various  elements  of 
expense  involved  in  the  movement  Irom  local  markets  to  the  manufacturing 
market.  The  local  markets  selected  are  those  of  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount,  and 
Kinston,  all  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  from  which  vast  quantities  are  sold  by 
producers,  prized  by  buyers,  and  shipped  to  manufacturers  at  Durham,  N.  C, 
Danville  and  Richmond,  Va.  The  standard  qualitv  of  North  Carolina  tobacco 
selected  for  pipe  use.  and  the  **  cutter"  grades  used  for  paper  cigarettes,  are  both 
subject  to  shrinkage  of  about  7  per  cent  in  the  course  of  reordering  by  steaming 
process,  in  preparation  for  manufacturing.  The  figures  here  given  are  based  on 
immediate  use  of  the  tobacco  in  question  upon  arrival  at  the  factory.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  moht  leaf  tobacco  in  kept  in  store  2  years  before  manufac- 
tured for  the  purposes  for  which  these  two  kinds  are  used.  Consequently,  there 
must  be  added  storage  charges  of  10  cents  per  month  per  hogsheaa,  interest  at  6 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  and  an  insurance  item  of 
1  per  cent  per  year.  For  our  own  purjioses,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
tooacco  is  destined  for  immediate  consumption  by  the  manufacturer  at  Durham. 

(a)  Orade  called  "  smokerHy"  at  0  cents  jwr  fxmnd. 

On  this  basis  the  items  of  cost  of  handling  a  1 ,200-pound  hogshead  of  leaf 
tobacco  known  as  "  smokers,"  from  the  time  the  farmer  delivers  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  local  warehouse  until  it  reaches  the  manufacturer's  warehouse,  is  essentially 
as  follows,  for  the  locality  under  consideration. 

( 1 )  Expenses  of  distribution: 

(a)  Buyer's  charges  of  every  kind  on  net  weight  of  1,116  pounds 

(1,200  pounds  less  84  pounds,  loss  in  reordering),  at  $1  per  100 
pounds $11.10 

(b)  Freight,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on  ^oss  weight  of  1,266  pounds 

(1,116  pounds  plus  140  pounds,  weight  of  cask) 3.14 

14.30 

(2)  Producer  received  at  local  warehouse  1 ,200  pounds,  at  6  cents  per  pound    72. 00 

(8)  Gross  cost  to  manufacturer  at  Durham,  equal  to  1,116  pounds  net,  at 

$7.73  iHjr  100  pounds 80.30 


'  RejKtrted  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Bilsr,  h<|»e<'inl  n^ent,  Durhnm,  N.  C. 
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This  cost  to  consumer  is  apportioned  au  follows: 


Items.  I  Amount.  Per  i-i-iit. 


CI)  Gross  cost  to  consumer  is 986.80  100 

(2)  Expenses  of  distribution  are |       14.30  16.6 

(3)  Producer  received 72. 00  S3. 1 

(6)  Orade  ccUled  **  cutters"  at  IS  cents  per  pound. 

(1)  Expenses  of  distribution: 

(a)  Buyer's  charges  of  every  kind  on  net  weight,  1,116  pounds  (1,200 

pounds  less  84  pounds  in  reordering) ,  at  $1  per  100  pounds  .  .  $11. 16 

(&)  Freight,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on  gross  weight,  1 ,256  pounds 

(1 ,116  pounds  plus  140  pounds,  weight  of  cask ) 3. 14 

14.80 

(2)  Producer  received  at  local  warehouse  (1,200  pounds,  at  12  cents  per 

pound) 144.00 

(3)  Gross  cost  to  manufacturer  at  Durham  equal  to  1,116  pounds,  at  $14.18 

per  100  pounds _ 158.30 

This  cost  is  therefore  apportioned  among  distributers  and  producer  as  follows: 


(1 )  Gross  cost  to  consumer  ia 

(2)  Distributers  receive 


-- 



-— — — -   ---•  - 

1     — 

Itcmjj. 

Amimijt.j  Percent. 

UT  is 

Sl&b.30               100 

14  30                   9 

(3)  Producer  receives I      144. 00  91 


6.  METHODS  OF  MARKETING  AND  MANUFACTURING  TOBACCO  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


I 


In  Pennsylvania,  where  wrapper  and  filler  tobacco  is  grown  for  cigar-making 

urposes,  the  product  does  not  pass  directly  to  the  cigar  manufactory.  Local 
iealers  buy  the  crop  of  the  farmer,  assort  it,  and  prepare  it  for  the  manufacturers' 
market.  The  producer  simply  cures  the  green  tobacco,  strips  the  leaf  from  the 
stock  in  November,  in  suitable  states  of  the  atmosphere,  binding  it  into  small 
bundles  and  cases  ready  for  sale  to  the  dealer.  The  dealers  pack  the  leaf  in  cases 
to  put  the  tobacco  through  a  sweating  process.  After  this  they  sell  to  the  local 
manufacturers  or  jobbers.  These  are  tne  essential  stages  through  which  Penn- 
sylvania leaf  tobacco  goes  between  producer  and  consumer.  Sometimes  cigar 
manufacturers  working  on  a  large  scale  act  as  their  own  dealers,  buying  directly 
from  the  farmer  and  preparing  the  tobacco  in  their  own  pacing  houses,  thus 
eliminating  the  local  dealer. 

In  Lancaster  County,  Pa. ,  not  1  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  sold  to  makers  by  farmers. 
Buyers  or  dealers  are  numerous  and  actively  compete  for  the  crop.  In  and  about 
the  small  borough  of  Marietta,  in  this  county,  there  are  over  100  dealers  in  leaf, 
each  of  which  handles  from  1 00  to  4,000  cases.  All  this  is  packed  here.  Consider- 
able tobacco  is  received  at  this  packing  center  from  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  New  York, 
and  Connecticut  in  bulk  and  boxes  to  be  repacked  for  the  trade.  The  borough  of 
Marietta  itself  in  1808  made  4,500,000  cigars,  using  43,000  pounds  of  native  seed 
leaf,  42,000  pounds  native  Habana  seed  leaf,  and  4,500  pounds  Sumatra  wrapper 
tobacco. 

(1)  The  peculiarity  of  tobacco  consumption  for  cigars  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  largely  a  village  or  household  industry.  In  a  small  town  of  not 
more  than  2(X)  inhaoitants  there  may  be  50  different  factories  in  operation.  Almost 
every  village  household  may  have  a  room  devoted  to  cigar  making.  The  art  is 
easily  learned,  and  this  mode  of  utilizing  the  leisure  time  of  the  members  of  the 
family  is  quite  general  throughout  many  parts  of  Lancaster  County.  Some  larger 
manufacturer,  in  many  cases,  supplies  the  raw  materials,  paying  the  cigar  maker 
a  given  rate  per  thousand  cigars.  In  this  way  the  work  is  done  under  conditions 
which  require  little  capital  and  afford  labor  profitable  employment  at  home.    It 
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is  a  Hurvival  of  a  domestic  handicraft  amon^  a  class  of  labor  that  owns  its  own 
homes  and  is  on  good  terms  with  the  capitalist. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  handling  Lancaster  County  tobacco  from 
farmer  to  consumer  in  factory,  including  packing,  is  2  cents  per  pound.  The 
average  price  to  farmer  may  range  from  6  to  9  cents  per  pound,  thus  giving  the 
packing  dealer  a  compensation  of  18  to  25  per  cent  for  his  work.  This  does 
not  include  any  return  on  capital,  any  profit,  or  for  risks  run  in  fall  of  price. 
The  farmer  sells  his  crop  between  December  1  and  April  1,  but  mostly  from  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  April  1.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  then  passes  into  the  packing  house  from 
the  farmers*  market.  This  cost  includes  empty  cases,  loss  in  weight,  etc.  The 
shrinkage  from  sweating  and  age  amounts  to  15  to  30  per  cent  in  weignt,  accord- 
ingas  the  sweat  is  mild  or  severe. 

The  packers  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  jobbers.  Packers  perform  an 
annual  service  in  the  distribution  of  the  crop  from  producer  to  consumer,  each 
year  taking  the  portion  of  the  crop  they  handle  through  an  incidental  course  end- 
ing earlier  or  later  as  the  case  may  be.  The  packer  buys  generally,  as  was  said, 
at  the  February  and  March  sales  by  growers.  They  finish  the  packing  of  their 
leaf  purchases  by  the  beginning  of  May.  That  is,  m  the  course  of  a  month  the 
leaf  IS  either  ready  for  sale  to  jobbers,  to  manufacturers,  or  for  the  sweating 
season.  AH  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  price  offered  by  these  interests  to  the 
price  paid  to  growers.  If  the  pack  is  put  through  the  sweating  process,  that  takes 
up  the  months  of  July  and  Au^st.  By  September  the  sweating  pr<x;es8  is  com- 
plete, the  leaf  is  sampled,  and  is  then  roady  for  market.  It  has  thus  been  in  the 
packers*  hands  about  8  months  to  complete  the  packing  process.  He  may  hold 
it  for  a  few  months  more  to  take  advantage  of  improvement  in  prices  or  he  may 
sell  to  jobbers  or  consumers.  It  may  be  assumed  that  pac;king  is  a  year's  under- 
taking. 

(2)  A  widely  known  packer  of  Marietta,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  has  given  the 
statement  of  the  cost  of  packing  a  case  of  tobacco  containing  400  pounds  of  unfer- 
mented  weight  of  leaf  as  received  from  the  grower. 

Cost  of  packifig  Pennsylrania  leaf  tobacco. 

Cost  of  white-pine  case §1.20 

Cost  of  labor  in  packing 1.00 

Cost  of  1  year's  storage 50 

Cost  of  inspection  and  labor  attending 50 

Total  outlay  on  1  case  of  400  pounds 3.20 

Price  paid  producer,  at  7i  cents —  30. 00 

Interest  at  6  per  cent  on  $33.20 2.00 

Total  cost  by  end  of  year 35.20 

Shrinkage,  17^  per  cent  on  400  pounds,  gives  330  pounds  net,  or  $10.06  per  100 
pounds,  or  10^  cents  per  pound,  for  which  packer  paid  7i  cents  per  i)ound. 

There  has,  therefore,  been  an  actual  expense  or  cost  incurred  by  the  packer 
amounting  to  42  per  cent  on  the  price  paid  the  producer,  without  a  single  cent 
being  allowed  for  anything  but  interest  on  the  case  of  tobacco.  If  the  packer  sold 
at  50  per  cent  advance  on  the  price  paid  the  grower,  he  would  probably  not  more 
than  cover  expenses,  including  insurance  on  ouildings,  depreciation,  and  the  like. 

The  jobber,  while  buying  and  selling  packed  tobacco  all  the  year  round,  usually 
clears  his  warehouse  by  December  1  to  make  way  for  the  coming  crop.  He  is 
more  of  a  speculator  than  the  packer.  The  jobber  carries  a  stock  throughout  the 
year,  and  his  services  in  distribution  are  purely  commercial.  Besides  the  risk  run 
m  fall  of  prices  the  element  of  shrinkage  is  considerable  yearly,  to  compensate 
which  the  older  fillers  get,  the  more  desirable  they  l)ecome. 

The  local  packer  or  dealer  seems  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  distribution  in  all 
parts  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  which  the  small  domestic  manufacturer  remains,  if 
not,  indeed,  also  where  the  factory  on  a  large  scale  has  come  into  control.  This 
arises  from  the  necessity,  in  most  cases,  of  packing  tobacco  for  sweating  as  near  • 
as  practicable  to  the  place  of  production.  Extensive  manufacturers  in  large  cities 
do  their  i)acking  in  the  localities  in  which  the  leaf  was  grown.  There  appears  to 
be  no  dissatisfaction  with  this  feature  of  distribution  on  the  ground  of  its  affect- 
ing prices  to  producers  unfavorably ,  The  services  of  the  jobber  relate  less  to  local 
consumption  and  more  to  the  demands  of  outside  trade.  Hence  the  jobber  is 
allied  with  the  distribution  of  the  supply  by  rail  to  centers  of  manufacture.  It 
is  hi"^  business  to  know  the  relations  of  the  existing  supply  to  tho  existing  demand; 
hence  jobbers'  prices  are  as  a  rule  to  be  taken  as  the  barometer  of  the  trade.  The 
jobber  8  i)osition  in  distribution  is  that  of  one  whose  interest  it  is  to  equalize  the 
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relations  of  demand  and  snpply.  Hence,  in  a  real  sense,  his  is  the  focal  position 
between  consumer  and  producer.  Through  him  are  reflected  the  forces  in  the 
manufacturing  situation  that  influence  the  productive  situation,  and  vice  versa. 
He  therefore  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  system  of  distributing 
the  tobacco  crop  in  such  quantities,  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  the  demands 
of  consumption  throughout  the  world  re<juire. 

(3)  In  the  distribution  of  Pennsylvania  tobacco  the  dealer  renders  a  twofold 
service — first,  by  carrying  a  stock  for  the  local  manufacturers  of  cigars,  and,  sec- 
ondly, by  retaining  the  stock  in  the  locality  for  a  longer  period  than  the  farmer 
coula  afford  to  hold  it.  The  dealer  becomes,  furthermore,  the  local  manufac- 
turer's banker  when  he  sells  to  the  latter  on  credit.  The  independence  of  the 
small  manufacturer,  who  can  either  make  cigars  at  home  on  his  own  account  or 
work  for  some  larger  manufacturer  for  wages,  prevents  the  dealer  or  jobber  from 
taking  advantage  of  his  customer  without  capital.  Thus  the  larger  manufacturer 
competes  with  the  dealer  for  this  field  of  employment  of  capital.  Finally,  dealers 
are  active  enough  among  themselves  to  insure  fair  prices  alike  to  the  producers 
and  to  local  consumers. 

On  the  basis  that  400  pounds  bought  at  7i  cents  from  the  producer  nets  380 
pounds  after  packing  and  keeping  during  a  single  season,  we  may  now  make  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  getting  a  case  of  tobacco  of  830  pounds  net  to  the  New 
York  manufacturer  from  the  farmers'  market.  The  freight  from  Marietta  or 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  New  York  is  17  cents  per  100  pounds.  Allowing  90  pounds  for 
the  weight  of  the  case,  the  gross  weight  would  be  420  ^unds,  and  the  freight 
charge  71.4  cents  per  case;  allowing,  also,  50  cents  for  ferriage  and  drayage  at  ter- 
minal, we  have  $1.21  plus  all  the  expenses  from  the  farmers'  market  to  railway 
shipping  point.  These  expenses,  it  wul  be  seen  by  referring  back  to  the  statement 
on  cost  of  packing,  aggregated  $5.20,  including  interest,  storage,  and  inspection. 
This  sum  plus  freight  charges  amounts  to  $6.41  per  case — the  total  cost  of  distri- 
bution. 

The  summary  of  the  data  desired,  in  finding  out  what  proportion  of  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  goes  to  the  producer  and  to  distributers,  is  as  follows: 


Amount.   Percent. 


'!)  Expense  of  distribution  from  farmers'  market  to  New  Yorlt  factory '       f(i.  41 

'2)  Producer  received '       30. 00 


(8)  Qrom  coat  to  consumer ,       36. 41 


18 
82 


100 


7.  COST  OF  EXPORTING  LEAP  TOBACCO. 

Out  of  the  annual  production  of  about  620,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  for 
the  past  three  years  in  the  CJnited  States,  there  were  exported  from  270,000,000  to 
300,000.000  poimds.  In  1897,  44.2  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  sent  abroad,  the  bal- 
ance, 55.8  per  cent,  being  consumed  at  home.  We  export  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  our  tobacco  crop. 

The  relation  of  the  farm  value  of  tobacco  to  exporting  expenses  and  to  value  to 
consumers  abroad  is  given  herewith.  The  estimates  given  oelow  for  expenses  of 
exporting  leaf  tobacco  have  been  made  by  exjyorters  and  hold  good  for  shipments 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  They  begin  with  purchases  of  three  different 
grades  of  leaf  tobacco  at  farmers*  warehouses  and  include  every  item  of  expense 
to  which  exiwrts  are  subject  in  the  usual  course  of  this  trade.  They  therefore 
represent  actual  conditions  and  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  effort  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  the  value  to  the  foreign  consumer  (manufacturer)  goes  to  the 
distributing  agencies  and  what  proportion  to  the  producer. 

(a)  Expenses  of  exporting  a  l,t}00-pound  hogshead  of  leaf  tobacco.^ 
[Lowest  grade:  3  to  5  cents  per  pound  paid  producer.] 

Items  of  expenses  in  preparation  for  exportation: 

Grading $0.70 

Reordering  bv  steam ..-      .50 

Cask 1.50 

Packing 1.50 

Drayage _ 25 

Bent,  superintendence,  taxes,  wear  and  tear 5. 55 

Total  expenses  f .  o.  b.  cars  inland  market 10. 00 

^Data  supplied  bf  Mr.  H.  J.  Bass,  special  agent,  Durbnm,  K.  C. 
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Total  expense  of  freight,  commiBsions,  etc.,  for  delivery  to  manufacturer 
in  England  or  Continent $22. 50 

(1)  Total  expenses  of  distribution 82.50 

(2)  Cost  at  farmer*8  warehouse  in  North  Carolina $80. 00  to  50. 00 

(3)  Gross  cost  in  foreign  manufacturer's  hands $62.50  to  82.50 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  cost  to  the  foreign  consumer  of  this  low 

grade  of  leaf  tobacco  laid  down  at  his  factory  ranges  from  $62.50  to  $82.50  per 
ogshead,  according  to  the  price  paid  to  the  producer,  which  ranges  from  3  to  5 
cents  per  pound. 

Out  of  this  amount  of  gross  cost  $32.50  is  to  be  taken  for  expenses  of  distribu- 
tion. Whatever  the  price  paid  the  producer,  between  these  limits,  the  distributing 
expenses  remain  constant;  that  is,  whether  it  be  3-cent  tobacco  or  5-cent  tobacco, 
the  distributing  expenses  are  substantially  the  saic  .  The  balance  goes  to  the 
producer.  The  proportion  of  producer's  to  distributer's  part  in  the  gross  cost  is 
as  follows: 


( J r«^>< r. nit  ta consumer.  ^«,rt.;;L«     ter's pro- 


proportion.  ^;i^r^ 


I    Per  caU.       Per  cent. 

At  162.50  per  hogshead I  48  62 

At  182.50  per  hogshead ,  60.6  39.4 


Evidently  the  producer's  proportion  of  the  market  value  to  the  manufacturer 
increases  directly  with  the  price  he  receives  for  the  tobacco;  while  the  higher  the 
price  paid  to  producer,  the  lower  the  proportion  that  goes  to  the  distributers. 

(6)  Expenses  of  exporting  a  l^OOO-pound  hogshead  of  leaf  tobacco. 

[Medium  grade:  74  to  9  cents  paid  producer.] 

Items  of  exx)en8es  in  preparation  for  exportation: 

Grading $0.85 

Reordering  by  steam _ 65 

-Cask _.  1.50 

Packing 1. 75 

Drayage 25 

Rent,  superintendence,  interest,  taxes,  wear  and  tear,  etc 7. 50 


Total  expenses  f.  o.  b.  cars  inland  market 12.50 

Cost  of  shipping  (freight),  selling,  etc.,  to  manufacturer  in  England  or 
Continent 26.00 


(1)  Total  expenses  of  distribution 38.50 

(2)  Cost  at  farmer's  warehouse  in  North  Carolina  or  Virginia  at 

7ito9c^ntsperpound.--, $75.00to   90.00 

f3)  Gross  cost  in  foreign  manufacturer's  hands _ 113. 50  to  128. 50 

On  the  basis  of  this  statement  the  gross  cost  to  consumer  of  leaf  tobacco  of 
this  f^rade,  laid  down  at  factory  in  Europe,  is  apportioned  between  producer  and 
<liRtnbuters  in  the  following  manner: 


f;rr«,  cost  U>  conmimer.  '  p^rUon. 

PfrcerU. 

At  »1  l;i.riO  per  hogshead 66 

At  $128.50  per  hogshead 70 


Distribu- 
ter's pro- 
portion. 


Percent. 
34 
90 


It  appears  again  that  not  only  does  the  producer *s  proportion  of  the  gross  cost 
to  the  consumer  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  latter  value,  but  that  with  each 
increase  in  value  to  consumer  the  proportion  to  the  producer  increases  and  the 
proiK>rtion  to  the  distributers  decreases. 
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(c)  Ejcpenses  of  exporting  a  ipoo-potind  hogshead  of  leaf  tobacco, 

[High  grade:  I'ii  t4>224  cents  paid  prtKlucer.] 

Items  of  expenses  in  preparation  for  exportation: 

trading $1.50 

Reordering  by  steam - - 1.10 

Cask - l.r)0 

Packing 2.00 

Drayage  ..,-. 25 

Rent,  superintendence,  taxes,  wear  and  tear,  etc 8.65 

Total  expenses  f.  o.  b.  cars  inland  market 15.00 

Cost  of  shipping  (freight),  selling,  etc.,  to  manufacturer  in  England  or  Con- 
tinent  28.00 

Total  cost  of  distribution 43.00 

Cost  at  farmer's  warehouse  in  North  Carolina  or  Virginia  at  12^ 

to  22i  cents  per  pound $125. 00  to  225. 00 

Gross  cost  in  foreign  manufacturer's  hands 168. 00  to  268. 00 

On  the  basis  of  this  statement  the  gross  cost  to  consumer  of  this  grade,  laid 
down  at  factory  in  Europe,  is  apportioned  between  producera  and  distributers  in 
the  following  manner: 


Gross  cwt  to  consumer. 


At  ^68  per  hogshead . . 
At  9268  per  hogshead  . 


Producer's 
proportion. 


Percent. 
74.4 


Distribu- 
ter's pro- 
portion. 


Percent, 
25.6 
16.1 


If,  in  summing  up,  we  compare  this  series  of  proportions,  we  notice  that  with 
each  rise  in  gross  cost  to  consumer,  or  in  consumer's  value,  there  is  an  opx>08it'e 
tendency  in  the  producer's  proportion  compared  with  distributer's  proportion,  into 
which  this  gross  value  is  mvided.    With  each  rise  in  consumer's  valuation  the 

Sercentage  to  the  producer  increases  and  the  percentage  to  the  distributers 
ecreases. 


Items. 


Consumer's  cost 

Producer's  proportion. . 

Distributer's  proportion 


Lowest 

Medium 

High 
grade. 

grade. 

grade. 
Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

100 

100 

100 

48 

66.1 

74.4 

60.6 

70 

83.9 

52 

M 

26.6 

39.4 

30 

16.1 

8.  WHAT  MAKES  THE  PRICE  OF  TOBACCO. 


Tobacco  in  the  Southern  States,  in  passing  from  the  farm  to  the  factory,  goes 
through  two  separate  sets  of  hands — the  warehouse  and  the  packing  house. 
Usually  the  farmer  brings  it  from  the  tobacco  bam  to  the  wariahouse,  when  it  is 
divided  into  small  heaps  on  the  basis  of  quality.  Here  it  is  auctioned  off  at  a 
small  auction  fee  to  buyers,  who  are  either  manufacturers  and  their  agents  or 
buyers,  whose  business  it  is  to  work  over  varied  lots  of  leaf  in  preparation  for 
manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  have  their  own  buyers  located  at  the  leading  leaf  markets.  The 
thousands  of  smaUer  factories,  liowever,  depend  on  the  buyers  who  purchase  leaf 
at  farmers*  warehouses,  work  it  over,  and  put  it  up  in  hogsheads,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
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(t)  The  warehouse  charges  amoont  to  about  6f  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
tobacco  on  the  warehouse  floor.  The  followintc  details  indicate  the  system  of 
charging  for  the  transactions  involved  ^t  the  public  warehouse: 

Charges  for  selling  farmers*  tobacco  from  wagons  on  warehouse  floors:' 
Unloadmg  and  weighing,  10  cents  per  100  pounds,-^  per  cent  on  gross  amount  of 
sale;  on  lots  weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  15  cents  auction  fee;  lots  weighing 
100  pounds  and  over,  25  cents  auction  fee. 

Last  season  Einston,  N.  C,  sold  9,234,000  pounds  tobacco  at  an  average  of  $6.30 
per  100  pounds,  probably  sold  in  lots  averaging  150  pounds. 

Total  number  of  pounds,  9,234,000,  at  $6.30 $581, 742. 00 

2i  per  cent  on  amount  of  sales $14, 544. 55 

10  cents  per  100  pounds 9,284.00 

61 ,560  lots  of  150  pounds,  at  25  cents 15,890.00 

39,168.56 

Cost  $89,168.55  to  sell  $581,742  worth  of  loose  tobacco,  or  6f  per  cent  of  the 
farm  price. 

(2)  Among  the  elements  of  expense  in  handling  leaf  tobacco  in  the  South  and 
West  must  be  reckoned  that  of  extra  care  required  in  packing,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  leaf.  The  cost  of  packing  low-grade  leaf  in  the  South  and  West 
averages  75  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  packing  houses;  for  average  grades  of 
tobacco  it  is  $1  per  100  pounds,  and  for  wrappers  it  is  $1.25.  These  figures  are 
practically  true  of  the  preparation  of  tobacco  both  for  domestic  and  for  tne  export 
market,  but  the  usual  charge  for  working  high-grade  leaf  for  export  is  as  high  as 
$1.50  per  100  pounds. 

(3)  The  relation  of  the  largest  tobacco  manufacturers  to  the  producer  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  It  has  been  alleged  that  in  the  United  States 
the  effect  of  the  tobacco  trusts  upon  prices  has  been  to  depress  them. 

According  to  recent  statistics  gathered  by  a  contemporary  journal,  it  was  shown 
''  that  about  240,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  were  sola  on  the  warehouse  floors  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  say  nothing  of  South  Carolina,  which  sold  about 
20,000,000  pounds,  making  an  aggregate  or  about  260,000,000  pounds  sold  on  the 
warehouse  floors  of  the  three  States.  Of  this  amount  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  purchased  about  35,000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
amount  sold.  Now,  how  can  any  firm  or  corporation  dictate  prices  of  a  raw 
article  when  that  concern  purchases  only  one-seventh  of  the  amount  sold? 

As  regards  this  market  (Danville,  Va.) ,  it  is  the  largest  bright  loose-leaf  tobacco 
market  m  the  world,  the  annual  sales  of  which  amount  to  50,000,000  pounds,  and 
is  really  the  market  by  which  prices  on  other  markets  are  gauged.  On  this  mar- 
ket the  American  Tobacco  Company  buys  on  the  warehouse  floors  less  than  one- 
ninth  of  the  total  sales,  with  several  independent  firms  each  buying  fully  as  much 
as  the  American. 

The  presence  in  market  of  buyers  representing  the  large  manufacturing  inter- 
ests on  the  one  hand  and  the  individual  buyers  on  the  other,  results  generally 
in  a  high  degree  of  competition.  There  are  few  localities  in  the  South  in  whose 
more  important  leaf  markets  there  is  not  quite  as  much  competition  as  there 
is  in  tfaie  cotton  markets.  In  the  case  of  tooacco,  as  in  that  of  cotton,  a  large 
enough  proportion  of  the  crop  is  always  destined  for  export  to  prevent  any  par- 
ticular interest  from  havine  its  own  way  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fix  the  price. 
However  much  to  an  outsiaer  it  may  seem  that  a  large  buyer  may  control  the 
market,  it  is  not  what  other  buyers  find  to  be  the  fact  when  they  enter  the  market 
for  their  own  supplies. 

Neither  the  care  required  in  handling  nor  the  warehouse  expenses  of  sale  nor 
the  relation  of  large  buyers  to  the  market  seem  either  singly  or  severally  to  be 
accountable  for  the  downward  tendency  in  the  prices  received  by  producers  for 
tobacco.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  such  tendency,  coupled  with  a. more  or  less 
constant  nation^  yield,  is  placed  beyond  dispute.  It  is  also  true  locally  that  mar- 
kets whose  total  sales  have  been  practically  constant  have  suffered  a  more  or  less 
steady  fall  in  farm  prices  paid  for  tobacco. 

(4)  Fall  in  farm  value  of  tobacco.—One  can  see  how  much  the  farm  value  of  leaf 
tobacco  has  fallen  by  comparing  the  averages  for  a  series  of  years  at  a  given 
market.    At  Winston,  N.  C,  the  following  sales  were  made  for  the  10  years. 


ipiguren  furniNhed  through  the  kindnewt  of  H.  J.  Baas  A  Co    of  Kinston,  N.  C,  to  represent 
expeoKCM  of  marketing  at  a  unaller  market. 
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Yeaw. 

PuudcIh. 

Value. 

Aveia«re 
per  100 
ponnds. 

1887-88 

8,609,470 
12,147,045 
11.198.043 
16,066,873 
15,865,138 
18.841,234 
15,108,989 
18,110.060 
16,234,855 
14,061,912 

9966,789.36 

1,169,374.06 

1,387,904.60 

1,912,699.87 

1,443,727.96 

1,227,416.10 

965,101.37 

930,124.77 

1,011,561.92 

888,177.96 

HUl 

188H-89 

9.62 

1889-90 

12.39 

1H90-91 

11.89 

1891-92 

0.10 

1892-98 

8.66 

1893-94 

6.32 

1894-96 

7.09 

1895^96 

6.64 

1896-97 

6.82 

1  From  North  CaroliDA  Labor  StatisUcs.  1898,  p.  33. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  though  the  quantity  has  kept  pretty  constant,  the  total 
and  the  average  values  have  tended  to  decline.  Within  the  period  considered  the 
average  price  fell  from  $11.11  per  100  to  $6.82  per  100,  or  43  per  cent.  This,  too, 
in  one  of  the  best  manufacturing  markets  in  the  country. 

The  cost  of  distribution  was  not  to  »ny  appreciable  extent  increased  in  this 
period.  If  anything,  the  competition  of  warehouses  for  the  sale  of  the  producer's 
crop  reduced  the  expenses  of  marketing.  Nor  have  the  railway  ch£U'ges  been 
increased.  Some  other  cause  or  causes  than  expenses  of  distribution  must  be 
sought  to  account  for  the  decline  in  prices  of  leaf  tobacco  at  this  market,  in  the 
10  years  from  1887-88  to  1896-97.  It  may  possibly  in  part  be  found  in  the  crusade 
against  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  youth — a  movement  which  would  logically  not 
stop  without  affecting  adult  consumers  generally.  But  this  alone  is  not  an  ade- 
quate explanation. 
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1.  THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  SITUATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WOOL  PRO- 
DUCER. 

The  productive  area  of  woolgrowins  in  the  United  States  has  steadily  widened 
westward  and  is  now  spread  out  nortn  and  south  over  the  States  grouped  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  tendency  to  concentrate  in  the  Northwest,  in  the 
Southwest,  and  along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  centers  of  consumption  tendmores 
and  more  to  concentrate  in  the  Northeastern  States.  In  1890, 98  per  cent  of  the 
wool  consumed  in  the  United  States,  including  domestic  and  imported  wools,  was 
manufactured  by  the  8  states  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  New  tfersey .  Among  the  centers 
of  manufacture  Philadelphia  ranked  first,  Providence  second,  Law^rence  third, 
Lowell  fourth,  and  New  York  fifth.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  distribution  of  the  domestic  wool  product  involves  the 
accumulation  of  the  greater  portion  of  an  annual  yield  from  the  most  western 
X)art8  of  the  country  and  its  disposition  among  the  consuming  centers  in  the  most 
eastern  part  of  the  country.  Stretchine  between  the  principal  centers  of  con- 
sumption and  the  princiiml  areas  of  production  lies  a  minor  group  of  productive 
States,  consisting  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin.  These  States,  all  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yield  but  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  domestic  product,  some  portions  of  which  are  consumed  in  loNcal 
mills.  The  greater  portion  of  the  annual  wool  crop  has  to  be  carried  across  the 
continent  from  the  producer  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  the  consumer  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Somewhat  more  exactly  stated,  about  three-fourths  of  the  washed 
and  unwashed  wool  product  of  1898,  excluding  pulled  wool,  was  ^own  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  one-fourth  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.* 

The  problem  of  distributing  the  annual  yield  is  practically  a  transcontinental 
movement  and  partakes  of  the  general  nature  of  this  trade  and  traffic  from  West 
to  East— that  is,  the  wool  clip  is  first  collected  at  western  points  of  accumulation 
within  the  productive  areas,  thence  it  is  gathered  into  larger  interior  points,  such 
as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  or  shipped  directly  East  by  manufacturers*  buyers  where 
the  visible  supplies  are  accumulated;  from  these  points  the  manufacturing  stocks 
in  the  East  are  replenished,  so  far  as  domestic  wool  is  a  factor  in  the  annual  con- 
sumption by  home  manufacturers.  For  the  fiscal  year  1897-98, 389,000,000  pounds 
were  retained  for  consumption  out  of  imports  and  domestic  yield;  259,000,000 
pounds  was  the  domestic  yield,  less  than  half  a  million  pounds  of  which  were 
exported;  hence  domestic  consumption  relies  upon  the  home  product  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  wool.  This  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  relative  importance  of 
and  foreign  domestic  wool  supplies  in  the  American  market. 


m 


1  Census  of  1890.  Manufacturing  Induatries.  Part  III. 

s  Sixtl)  Annual  Report  Montana  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  1898,  page  110 
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The  United  States  produces  only  abont  one-tenth  of  the  world's  wool  ontpnt. 
Its  place  in  the  worlds  production  is  further  defined  by  the  figures  for  1899  by 
countries.    The  stocks  in  the  United  States  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  stocks  of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  in  the  three 
principal  markets  of  the  United  States— Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia- 
December  25, 1899,  including  wool  in  bond,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
1809: 

Stocks  of  wool  in  three  United  States  markets,  December  26, 


Year. 

DomesUc. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1899 

PoundB. 
63.106,750 
90,702,177 

Pound*. 
60,186,829 
118,493,105 

PoundB. 
113,295,579 
204,195,282 

1898 

There  are  1,625  woolen  mills  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  showing  a 
very  wide  distribution  of  this  industry,  though  the  bulk  of  the  product  comes 
from  a  few  States. 

2.  NUMBER  AND  CAPACITY  OP  WOOLEN  MILLS  IN  THE  NORTHERN 
AND  WESTERN  STATES. 


Number. 

Capital. 

Capacity. 

state. 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Sets. 

Caida. 

Ma- 
Chines. 

Total 

1,825 

76.621,600-{- 

726,804 

67,884 

7.878 

689 

1,650 

ArkAnmMi 

5 
9 
1 

90 

8 

2 

81 

16 

8 

79 

8 

276 

26 

18 

2 

66 

58 

8 

126 

1 

63 

14 

802 

212 

102 

6 

4 

9 

26 

27 

2 

24 

80 

1 

86,000+ 
487,000-1- 

25,000 
6,881,000+ 
183,000+ 

10,000+ 
789,000+ 
178,500+ 

88 
187 

6 
39 

2 

California 

1,400 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

2,024 

8,672 

250 

9 

468 

13 

17 

3,402 

374 

17,714 

144 

121 

6 

2,407 

8,916 

809 

13 
2 

71 

2 

1 

365 

27 

36 

1 

391 

272 

46 

62 

Delaware 

Idaho  

240 

4,100 

200 

6* 

4 

nilnola 

38 

Iowa 



If  ft^MW 

Maine 

4,683,000+ 

260,000+ 

21,888,000+ 

377,000+ 

604,000+ 

16,000 

2,899,000+ 

2,136,000+ 

10,000+ 

6,855,000+ 

21,802 

10,000 

222,448 

440 

4 

6 

Maryland 

MfUiiA4>h^ii^ttff .    ,          , 

834 
12 

2* 

38 

24 

Michigan 

43 

Minnesota..- .      ... 

6 

Nebraska 

20 

New  Hampshire 

39,286 
87,900 

212 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

7 

New  York 

71.025 

4,058 

18 

763 

169 

16,127 

6,073 

6,876 

84 

140 

132 

828 

225 

48 

239 

824 

8 

698 

2 

144 

26 

1,056 

611 

681 

9 

8 

28 

110 

46 

6 

56 

66 

1 

17 

78 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

1,969,666+ 
837,000+ 

6,684,000+ 

8,865,000+ 
12,630,000+ 
400.000+ 
460,000+ 
366,000+ 
840,000+ 
708,000+ 
56,000 
178,000+ 

1,428,000+ 

10,848 
80 
108.922 
46,989 
73,666 

1 

84* 

87 
104 

120 

Oregon 

5 

Philadelphia  and  vicinity 

Pennsylvania 

454 
52 

Rhode  Inland 

467 

South  Dakotji 

Texas 

Utah 

732 
16,700 

Vermont 

4 

ViiKinitt 

Wasliingtc^n 

West  VlixiniH 

4,888 

8,880 

240 

Wisconsin 

vVyoming 

2 

48 

8.  STANDING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THB  WORLD'S 
PRODUCTION. 

The  United  States  produces  abont  10  per  cent  of  the  world's  wool  clip.  On  the 
whole  this  country  has  been  stationary  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  wool  situation 
for  the  past  10  years. 
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Wool  product  of  the  United  States,  1890  to  1899, 


Year. 

Poundfl. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

1890 

276,000,000 
285,000,000 
291,000.000 
308,000,000 
298,000.000 
310,000,000 

1896 

273,000,000 

1891 

1897 

259,153,251 
266,720,684 

1892 

1896 

1898 

1899 

272,191,330 

1894 

Total 

1895 

2,837,066,266 

Year. 

World's  wool 
uupply. 

United  States. 

1899 

2, 681, 819, 545 
1.626,000,000 
1,295,000,000 

272,191,390 
282,500,000 
162,000,000 

1880 

1870 

Since  1870  this  conntry  has  greatly  increased  the  wool  clip,  bnt  not  by  any 
means  at  the  ratio  of  the  world's  increase.  These  causes  account  for  this:  The 
rise  of  Australia  and  the  Plate  River  as  sources  of  supplv;  secondly,  the  shifting 
policy  of  the  American  tariff  for  the  protection  of  woolgrowing  industry;  and, 
thirdhr,  the  rise  of  prices  of  meat  leading  to  sheep  raising  for  f ood  purx)oses  rather 
than  for  wool.  The  woolgrowing  industry  in  tne  United  States  is  to-day  located 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  as  the  result  very  largely  of  these  factors.  Hence 
productive  areas  in  the  West  are  widely  separated  from  the  centers  of  consump- 
tion in  the  East.    This  is  the  main  feature  m  the  distribution  of  the  annual  yiela. 

Our  wool  supply  comes  quite  largely  from  the  Northwestern  States.  The  10 
States  which  produce  about  64  per  cent  of  tne  total  yield  are  given  below: 

Ten  leading  wool  States  and  Territories,  /tSVM*. 


states  and  TerritorieB. 


Oregon 

Montana 

Calilomla 

Tezaa 

Wyoming 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Idaho 

Utah 

Oolondo 

Total 

Average  imports  (1890-1899) 
TotalUnited  States  dip 


Pounds. 


21.291,872 
20,935,105 
16,982,998 
16,380,442 
18,626,704 
12,338,420 
12.114,958 
11,617,200 
10,802,876 
9,958,860 


146,998,984 
160,841,289 
266,720,684 


Imports  of  wool  into  the  United  States,  Ism  to  1899. 


Year. 

l\>un(lK. 

l*er  cent  of 
consump- 
tion 
imported. 

IggO                                        

105,431,285 
129,303,648 
148,760,652 
172,435,838 

55,152,558 
206.033,906 
230,911,473 
850,852,026 
182,795,302 

76,736,209 

28.4 

1891.                

31.8 

1892 

88.6 

1893 

86.2 

1894                           

16.6 

1895     

80.8 

1896 

46 

1897        

67.8 

1896                        

82.8 

1889       

19.2 

Total 

1,608,412,897 
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4.  RANGE  AND  VARIETY  OF  WOOL  PRICES. 


Wool  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  products  of  the  American  farm.  It  is 
produced  nnder  a  vast  variety  of  conditions.  This  fact  accounts  largely  for  the 
unusual  variety  of  grades  and  kinds  which  enter  into  the  commercial  movement. 
Wool  prices  in  the  price  columns  of  the  trade  journals  are  quoted  from  at  least 
15  States  in  95  different  classes,  to  say  nothing  about  the  kinds  and  classes  that 
come  from  Australia,  England,  IreUuid,  Canada,  Argentine,  East  India,  Russia, 
and  China.* 

Wool  prices, 
OHIO.  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Cents. 

XX,  etc 34-86 

X 80-82 

Unmerchantable 25-26 

Fine  unwashed 22-28 

Fine  Delaine 34-85 

i  blood  combing 82-38 


Gents. 

i  blood  combing 80-82 

I  blood  combing 82-84 

Coarse  combing 27-28 

i  blood  combing 28 

I  blood  combing 28-80 

}  blood  combing 27-29 


NEW  YORK,  MICHIGAN,  AND  WISCONSIN. 


[Washed.] 


XandXX 24-26 

Unmerchantable 21-22 

Fine  Delaine 88-85 

i  blood  combing 28-82 

f  blood  combing 28-82 


i  blood  combing 27-28 

Coarse  combing 26-28 

i  blood  clothing 26-28 

I  blood  clothing 26-28 

i  blood  clothing 25-27 


MISSOURI,  ILUNOIB,  AND  IOWA. 
[Unwashed.] 


Fine 19-20 

i  blood  combing 21-22 

I  blood  combing _ . ,        22 

i  blood  combing 20-22 

Common  combing 18-19 


Braid  combing 20-22 

i  blood  clothing 20 

i  blood  clothing. 20-22 

f  blood  clothing 20-21 

Coarse  clothing ..        18 


INDIANA  AND  KENTUCKY. 


icombing 24-26 

i  combing 22-28 

Conmion  combing 20-22 

Braid  combing 20-22 

Medium  short  combing 19-20 


fclothing 22-24 

tclothiuK 22-28 
ow  clotmng 

G^rgia  and  Southern 


19-20 


TEXAS. 


Fine,  12  months 22-25 

Fine,  medium 20-24 

Medium,  12  months 18-21 

Fine   and  fine  medium,   spring, 
etoSmonths 18-20 


Medium  spring,  6  to  8  months. . .  18-20 

Fine  and  nne  medium,  fall 18-19 

Medium,fall ^6-17 


[Scoured  basis.] 


Fine,  12month8 58-60 

Fine,  medium  12  months 56-58 

Medium,  12  months 54-56 

Coarse,  12  months 48-50 

Fine,  spring,  6  to  8  months 52-54 


Fine,   medium    spring,    6   to   8 

months 52-^ 

Medium,  spring,  6  to  8  months. . .  48-50 

Fine  and  fine  mediimi,  fall 46-48 

Medium,  fall 48-45 


KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA. 


Fine,choice 18-20 

Fine,  medium  choice 18-19 

Mediumchoice 18 

Quarter 17 


Fine,  average 17-18 

Fine,  medium  average 17 

Medium,  average 16-17 

Quarter,  average 15-16 


'This  li8t  of  wool  prices  is  taken  at  random  from  the  New  York  Commercial,  July,  1900,  to  illustrate 
the  fact  of  great  variety  In  grades  and  prices. 
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Wool  pricett — Continued. 

DAKOTA. 


Cents. 

Pine,  cbjice 20-22 

Fine,  medium  choice 18-21 

Medium,  choice 18-20 

Quarter 17 


Centa. 

Fine,ayerage 18-30 

Medium,  average 17-20 

Fine,  medium  average 17 

Quarter,  average 16 


[Scoured  bade.] 


New  spring,  free,  8  to  12  months . .  58-63 
New  spring,  free,  6  to  8  months. . .  55-68 
Fall,defective 45-48 


Southern,  12  months 58-60 

Southern,  6  to  8  months 58-56 

Fall,free 48-51 


[Scoured  basis.] 


Eastern,  No.  1 60 

Ea8tem.No.2 54-55 

VaU©y,No.l 57-69 


Valley,No.2 r,i^58 

Valley,No.3 46-47 


PULLED  WOOLS. 
[ScouriHl  basin.] 


Extras  (clean) 63-65 

FineA 58-59 

A  supers 52-54 

B  supers 48-49 

C  supers .     .87-40 

Fine,  comj^ing 55-68 


Comhing 44-46 

California,  finest 61-62 

California,  second ...       ....    59-60 

Western,  extra .     .        57 

Western,  superior 45-46 

We8tern,low .34-36 


FOREIGN. 


[Australian — Scoured  baniM.] 


Port  Philip  combing 88-90 

Port  Philip  608 .  80-85 

Adelaide  combing 80-82 

New  Zealand  combing 74-76 

Fine,  crossbred 73-75 


Cape  clothing 70-72 

Cape  combing 72-75 

Mont,  (greasy) 30-:W 

Merino 36-36 


KN(njSIf,  IRISH,  AND  CANADIAN. 


Irish  bogs _  27-28 

Irish  wethers 26-27 

Shropshire  bogs ...   .  27-28 

Shropshire  wethers 26-27 


Sussex  tegs _ 27-28 

Sussex  ewes 26-37 

Canadian  combing 'M-i^ 


CARPET. 


Aleppo 18-20 

Angora _  12-14 

Bagdad,blk 20-21 

Bagdad,  fa's.-. 20-22 

Bagdad,  wh's 22-23 

BoKhara,  c'rs 14-15 

Bokhara,  w'ts 16-17 

Camel'shr.R 13-144 

China,ord 13-14 


China,  comb _  15  -17 

Cordova 14  -15 

Douskoi,  ants _  17  -18 

Donskoi,  co'g 19-21 

Donskoi,  col's  . . 15  -17 

Donskoi,  Tm's 17  -18 

Scotch 15  -16 

Valparaiso 13^-14 


EAST  INDIA  AND  ASIATIC. 


EI,  Jor&Vlc 25-26 

EI,Kandah'r 24-25 

EI,  car  fill,ch _ 15-16 

EI,  car  fill,rw 12-14 

aeorg'n,B.O 16-17 

Georgian,  B 14-15 

G^eorgian,B.S 13-14 

Karaai.ch's 17-19 


Karadi,  ord 17-18 

Khoras'n,  cols 14-15 

Kohra8'n,w'e 18-19 

Mohair,  T'rTi 5^55 

Mossul,  washed 18-19 

Mossul,  unwashed 14 

Oporto 17 

Salonica 12 
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Wool  in  national  policy  has  alternately  been  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  producer  and  of  the  consumer  of  wool<made  goods.  Prices  of  raw  wool  rose 
with  protection  of  the  domestic  product  against  foreign  importations,  and  fell 
with  the  removal  of  that  impost.  The  settled  policy  of  more  recent  years  has 
given  the  woolgrower  a  firmer  basis  of  investment,  and  prices  have  accordingly 
maintained  a  more  or  less  persistent  level. 

The  leading  wool  markets  are  located  in  the  East  near  the  centers  of  consump- 
tion, of  which  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore  are  the  most 
important.  The  Western  wool  markets  are  receiving  points  for  the  raw  material 
and  serve  as  primary  markets  for  the  producer.  Of  tnese  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
received  32,517,076  paunds  of  wool  all  by  rail.  The  receipts  at  Chicago  for  1888 
were  39,168,416.  The  receipts  at  New  Y.ork  are  quite  largely  **  pulled  wool," 
derived  from  the  slaughter  of  sheep  at  that  port  and  vicinity.  This  yield  amounts 
to  6,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  prices  given  below  are  for  St.  Louis  and  New 
York.  The  Eastern  and  the  Western  markets  compete  now  so  actively  as  to  give 
these  prices  a  standard  character  for  general  purposes  of  comparison. 

Range  o/priceH  of  vhx)L 

[Crop  Reporter,  January  and  November,  1900.] 


Dates. 


January,  1896. . 
January,  1897... 
January.  1898... 
January,  1899.. 

February 

March , 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September 

October , 

November 

December 

January  3, 1900, 

June,  1900 

October,  1900.. 


XX 

washed, 
New  York, 
per  pound. 


19-19 

17H7i 

30-31 

28-29 

28-29 

28-29 

28-29 

28-29 

28-29 

28-29 

30-32 

30-52 

90  -33 

82-^ 

36-39 

36  -39 

34  -36 

28-30 


Best  tub 

washed, 

St.  Louis, 

per  pound. 

20  -21 
204-2U 
30-^ 
26-26 

26  -26 
251-26 
26-26 
26-261 

27  -27 
a6-26i 
26i-27 
26i-274 
28-28* 
29-32 
34-36 
36-35 
28-321 
29-29 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  New  York  price  of  washed  wool  has  almost,  if  not 
quite,  doubled  since  January,  1896.  It  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  lowest 
level  of  prices  of  1897.  The  upward  course  of  prices  has  been  more  constant  thsm 
that  of  most  other  agricultural  products. 

5.  ONE  MAIN  CAUSE  OF  LOW  PRICES. 


The  element  of  weakness  in  the  commercial  position  of  the  American  wool  pro- 
ducer is  a  necessity  arising  from  the  agricultural  situation  throughout  the  wool- 
growing  world.  The  immense  hazard  of  staking  farm  capital  in  a  single  product, 
in  view  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  agricultural  prices,  has  almost  revolutionized 
sheep  husbandry.  Just  as  the  meat-consuming  capacity  of  Western  peoples  has 
helped  to  lower  the  price  of  cereals  and  consequently  to  discourage  agriculture 
ana  favor  stock  raising,  so  has  meat  eating  caused  sheep  husbandry  to  substitute 
for  fine  wool-bearing  Merinos  crossbreeds  of  sheep,  from  which  to  produce  sale- 
able mutton  when  wool  prices  are  unprofitable,  or  coarser  ^ades  of  wool  when 
mutton  prices  prove  unprofitable.  The  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's  analysis  of 
this  situation  up  to  August,  1898,  as  affected  by  the  extensive  increase  of  coarse- 
wooled  sheep  at  home  and  abroad,  is  still  substantially  true.  **  The  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  general  wool  market,"  it  says,  "is  tne  accentuated  diminution 
of  the  fine- wool  supply,  resulting  from  the  world-wide  change  in  breed  that  has 
been  in  progress  for  10  years  or  more.  The  users  of  fine  wools  are  beginning  to 
fear  the  possibility  of  a  famine  in  the  Merino  stocks  as  the  outcome  of  this 
remarkable  transformation.  The  clip  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  most 
strikingly  affected  by  the  wholesale  abandonment  of  Menno  for  the  crossbred; 
but  the  consequences  of  the  change  in  that  country  are  accentuated  by  the  con- 
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tinned  shortage  in  the  Australian  clip.  In  1890  the  Argentina  clip  was  800,000 
bales,  95  per  cent  of  which  was  Merino;  in  1898  the  Argentina  clip  is  500,000  bales, 
75  per  cent  of  which  is  crossbred.  Here  is  a  shortage  of  160,000  bales  of  fine  wool 
from  Argentina,  comparing  1898  with  1890.  The  Australian  clip  of  1896  was 
184,000  bales  short  of  the  maximum  supply  (1894)  from  that  country,  the  clip  of 
1897  makinff  a  net  loss  of  at  least  850,000  oales  from  the  maximum  supply  of  that 
country,  all  but  about  25  per  cent  of  which  can  be  reckoned  as  Merino.  Beckon- 
ing the  Argentina  bale  as  two  and  one-half  times  the  Australian,  we  have  a  total 
loss  of  about  750,000  bales  of  fine  wool  (on  the  basis  of  the  Australian  bale)  from 
the  maximum  supply,  with  &  tendency  on  the  part  of  fashion  to  require  an 
increased  use  of  fine  wools. 

**  In  the  above  analysis  no  cognizan9e  is  taken  of  the  similar  change  to  medium 
and  crossbred  wools  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  domestic  clip  for  some  time, 
as  annually  noted  in  these  rep|orts.  It  nas  proved  impossible  to  statistically 
measure  this  change,  but  we  estimate  that  not  over  20  per  cent  of  this  year's  clip 
can  be  ctdled  fine  or  medium-fine  wool.  The  constantly  increasing  use  of  mutton 
in  our  country  has  been  a  controlling  factor  in  bringing  the  change  about;  that 
it  has  been  carried  too  far,  where  there  remains  the  purpose  to  make  the  wool  the 
chief  product,  is  coming  to  be  realized.  Our  corresponaonce  indicates  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  fact,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  a  well-developed  ten- 
dency to  swing  back  to  Merino  blood.  It  will  be  2  or  8  years  at  best  before  this 
tendency  will  show  itself  in  the  clip.  In  the  meanwhile  American  users  of  fine 
wools  must  dei>end  largelv  ux)on  foreign  supplies,  which  will  result  in  still  further 
advancing  the  foreign  value  of  Merino  wools,  as  compared  with  crossbreds.*' 

6.  THE  DIVIDED  POLICY  OF  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

The  i)Osition  of  the  wool  producer  in  relation  to  the  wool  market  is  dependsnt 
on  his  accessibility  to  the  mutton  market  and  on  the  extent  of  competition  with 
domestic  and  foreign  grades  of  wool  in  meeting  domestic  consumption.  Consid- 
ering the  latter  factor  first,  under  the  present  tariff,  ranging  from  4  cents  to  12 
cents  per  pound,  both  mutton  and  wool  have  improved  in  price.  Regarding  the 
tariff  as  a  constant  factor  in  farm  prices  of  wool,  we  may  be  certain  of  a  tendency 
to  increase  in  domestic  supply  and  a  decrease  in  foreign  importation  of  wool  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past  few  years.  This  will  go  on  until  domestic  production 
overtakes  domestic  consumption.  But  this  result  will  not  be  reached  for  all 
required  grades  of  wool  until  the  production  of  wool  and  of  mutton  become  differ- 
entiated as  controlling  objects  of  the  sheep  industry;  l>ecause  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  fine  wools  required  in  our  manufactures  can  not  be  domestically  pro- 
auced  until  this  differentiation  of  commercial  purpose  shall  have  been  developed 
to  the  point  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  consumer  for  all  grades  of  wool.  If, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  sheep  husbandry  be  divided  against  itself  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  indifferent  as  to  whether  mutton  is  the  main  product  and  wool  the 
by-product  of  the  flock,  or  vice  versa,  then  the  level  of  prices  is  pretty  sure  to  fall 
in  the  near  futiire  from  increased  production  of  inferior  grades.  In  that  case,  in 
spite  of  increased  domestic  supply,  the  foreign  producers  of  the  finer  grades  will 
still  have  to  supply  our  wool-consuming  industries  regardless  of  a  protective  tariff. 
The  commercial  position  of  the  wool  producer  in  the  United  States  is  conditioned, 
therefore,  upon  nis  capacity  to  supply  the  consumer  with  less  of  what  might  be 
called  comi>etitive  and  more  of  the  noncompetitive  grades  of  wool.  The  expenses 
of  distribution  between  producer  and  consumer  are  substantially  the  same  for  the 
lower  as  for  the  higher  grades,  but  the  competition  between  producers  of  lower 
grades  is  apt  to  be  far  more  intense  than  that  between  producers  of  higher  grades. 
The  producer  of  first-class  wool  is  not  only  far  more  nighly  protected  than  the 

Sroducer  of  lower  grades,  but  he  is  largely  relieved  from  competition  with  pro- 
ucers  of  lower  commercial  grades;  he  may  be  one  of  a  hundred.  The  ]producer 
of  second-class  wool  may  be  one  of  a  thousand,  and  the  producer  of  third-class 
wool  one  of  ten  thousand.  The  lower  the  commercial  grade  of  the  product  the 
more  competition  of  producers  tends  to  lower  the  price  to  consumers  and  thus 
reduce  the  prox)ortion  of  consumers*  price  that  goes  to  producers.  The  proportion 
that  goes  to  the  distributive  agencies  tends  to  remain  constant  for  all  grades. 

7.  APPARENT  EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  OF  JULY,  1897,  ON 
PRODUCERS. 

This  is  the  general  theory  as  to  the  wool  producers*  situation  in  the  United 
States,  under  conditions  of  equal  freedom  as  between  producer  and  consumer. 
There  are,  however,  some  factors  which  appear  to  stand  m  the  way  of  this  devel- 
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opment  in  the  commercial  position  of  wool  prodnoers.  There  is  a  very  general  con- 
viction among  woolgrowing  interests  that  the  tariff  act  of  July,  1^7,  operates 
Srinuudly  in  &vor  of  the  consumer  and  is  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  pro- 
ucer.  it  is  alleged  to  be  notoriously  true  *'  that  the  average  price  of  wool  in  our 
chief  Eastern  wool<market  cities  is,  and  for  a  year  (1898)  has  been,  about  3 
to  5  cents  per  unwashed  pound  less  than  the  'importing  point'— that  is,  less 
than  the  London  world's  market  price  of  similar  wools  with  freight  and  duty 
added."  *  If  this  is  a  fact,  the  wool  producer  had  not  as  yet,  within  the  period  of 
a  year  and  a  half  following  the  tariff  act,  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  this  protec- 
tive measure. 

This  low  level  of  domestic  wool  prices  then  ruling  has  been  explained  by  the 
producer  by  alleging  an  agreement  among  consuming  manufacturers  as  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  home-grown  wool.  Consumers  have  explained  lower  prices 
by  lack  of  aemand.  On  these  two  theories  it  may  be  said  that,  as  to  the  first, 
no  consumers  are  more  fully  informed  as  to  the  relations  of  supply  and  defnand  in 
an^  commoditjr  than  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Not  only  is 
this  so,  but  it  IS  equally  true  that  they  are  as  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
low-priced  foreign  wools  bearing  a  minimum  import  duty  can  be  substituted  in 
manufacturing  textiles  for  the  comparatively  high-priced  wools  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  in  that  case,  therefore,  nothing  to  prevent  a  third-class  unwashed 
imported  wool,  for  example,  which  comes  in  at  a  low  tariff  rate,  from  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  substitute  for  a  much  higher  domestic  ^^de  of  wool  for  pur- 
poses of  manufacture.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  better  grades  of  "American-grown  wool,  on  which  improvement  m 
the  producer*s  commercial  x>osition  depends,  is  carried  on  under  an  abortive  pro- 
tection. The  producer*s  relation  to  the  consumer  is,  under  these  conditions,  such 
that  the  domestic  consumer  can  depress  the  price  of  domestic  wool  by  the 
importation  of  substitute  grades  or  by  undervaluations'  to  the  level  at  which 
the  producer  is  wise  to  let  his  wool  go  into  the  market  and  ultimately  to  let 
woolgrowing  go  altogether,  except  as  wool  may  be  made  a  minor  by-product  in 
American  farm  policy.  Hence  mutton  and  not  fine  wool  is  the  key  to  the  wool 
producer's  Hituation  in  the  United  States. 

8.  SHRINKAGE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  distribution  of  wool  between  producer  and  consumer  involves  a  shrinkage 
in  weight  by  scouring  which  makes  it  diCQcult  to  arrive  at  the  proportion  of 
producer's  prices  and  distributer's  expenses  included  in  the  consumer's  price. 
The  following  table  gives  a  correct  idea  of  how  ^eat  a  reduction  scouring  involves, 
as  well  as  how  much  the  reduction  varies  in  different  productive  areas: ' 

Wool  product  of  the  United  States,  1S9S,  by  States. 


state  or  Territory. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

'MaMachuaettfl . . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Viiyinla 

North  Carolina . . 
South  Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 


iQhio  Agricultural  Report,  1896,  p.  746. 
*See  House  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  101,  48th  Cong., 


Number  of 
sheep, 
April  1. 

Average 
weight. 

226,851 

6 

74,221 

6.5 

156,274 

7 

40,895 

5.5 

10,664 

6.5 

30,266 

5.5 

798,254 

6 

89,096 

5 

763,989 

5.75 

12.479 

126,619 

363,813 

273,890 

66.540 

318,370 

74,159 

204,001 

4.25 

245.560 

116,754 

4.5 

2,520,068 

6.5 

131,162 

4.25 

Wool, 

Per  cent 

washed  and 

shrink- 

unwashed. 

age. 

1,861.106 

42 

482,437 

55 

1,093.918 

57 

222,173 

42 

58,102 

42 

166,458 

42 

4,759,524 

50 

195,480 

47 

4,392,937 

62 

62,395 

46 

633,095 

47 

1.819,065 

42 

1,369,450 

43 

332,700 

44 

1,273,480 

40 

296,636 

42 

867,004 

42 

982,320 

42 

625,393 

60 

16,380,442 

70 

557,438 

42 

Wool, 
Hcoured. 


789,441 
217,096 
470,384 
128,860 
83,699 
95,545 

2,379,762 
108,604 

2,106,620 
33.693 
335,540 

1,055,058 
780,587 
186,312 
764,088 
172.049 
502,862 
669,746 
262,697 

4.914,133 
323,314 


imported  wools. 
>  Montana  Report,  p.  110. 


«.,  for  ac(x>unts  of  systematic  undervaluation  of 
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Wool  product  of  the  United  StateJi,  1898,  by  5to^e«— Continued. 


state  or  Territory- 

Number  of 
sheep, 
April  1. 

Average 
weight. 

4.5 

6.5 

6 

5.25 

6.75 

6 

6.25 

6.5 

7 

6.5 

6 

8 

8.5 

6 

6 

6.75 

8 

6.75 

4.6 

7.76 

6 

7.5 

7.5 

8,5 

8.25 

7 

7 

Wool, 
washed  and 
unwashed. 

Per  cent 
shrink- 
age. 

Wool, 
scoured. 

Tennessee 

809,060 

422,962 

617,131 

2,807,610 

1,812.018 

643,810 

683.133 

688.608 

896,535 

655.448 

629.211 

220.993 

258.977 

843.414 

842,793 

3,101,497 

1,708.338 

1,476,388 

2,741,871 

803,822 

1,800.396 

626,988 

1,648,960 

726,302 

2.680.833 

2,418,999 

24.468 

1,   JO,  860 

:     J6.236 

.^.iiH5,655 

1-.  114,963 

s  m6,122 

^iJ2,860 

;.i  M.682 

I   176,962 

J  :'38,746 

■N 10. 412 

775,266 

1  757,944 

-  J01.306 
L\od0,484 

-  '^,758 
-M  :-35,106 
]■:  '26,704 

I    -».860 
]-    38,420 

^   :29,62I 
!■  .-02,876 

■  ^   52,410 
n.'. 17,200 

U,i73,567 

21,291,872 

16,982,993 

171.241 

43 
48 
87 
50 
53 
45 
60 
52 
68 
68 
52 
67 
69 
60 
60 
62 
68 
68 
63 
70 
66 
68 
68 
72 
71 
66 
66 

792,790 

West  Virginia 

1,209.643 

Kentucky 

1,943.963 

Ohio                                                    

6.067,476 

Michigan 

4,162.877 

Indiana                                          

2, 124, 573 

Illinois 

1.822,291 

Wisconsin 

2,148,457 

Minnesota 

1.162,873 

Iowa                                               

1.516.373 

Missouri 

1    «V»    I-" 

Kansas 

Nebraska      

South  Dakota 

^■'1    I'.i 

North  Dakota 

Ki^Tua 

Montana 

7,96.?.S40 

Wyoming 

4,360.  !Vi5 

Colorado 

3,l*«e,S3H 

New  Mexico 

Ij,7tt9,0ft7 

Arizona 

\.H^,m» 

Utah 

a,7^t>,KW 

Nevada 

].2t^,r?i 

Idaho  

3,717,504 

Washington 

l,72Ji,8«© 

Oregon 

6.171,643 

Calnomia                    

.^,7&7.21« 

Oklahoma 

"->'  -i-.n 

ToUl 

Pulled  wool 

35,671,914 

6.44 

229.860,065 
86,860.619 

61 
40 

89.515,210 
22.116,371 

Total  product 

266,720,684 

111,661,681 

9.  METHODS  OF  MARKETING  WOOL. 

Where  production  is  carried  on  extensively  the  producer  usually  deals  more 
directly  with  the  trade.  He  may  receive  bids  for  his  clip  from  wool-buying 
houses  in  the  East  or  West,  as  the  owners  of  the  great  sheep  ranches  do  in  Mon- 
tana; or  he  may  be  visited  directly  by  the  agents  of  the  wool  interest,  either 
dealer  or  manufacturer.  The  latter  method  of  Duying,  through  agents  who  travel 
for  the  purpose  and  are  sent  out  each  season,  is  quite  generally  followed  through- 
out the  country  where  wool  is  a  feature  of  production.  More  general  still  is  uie 
gractice,  especially  east  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the  growers  selling  locally  to  the 
ome  buyer  or  dealer.  This  local  buyer  s  charge,  when  buying  for  an  Eastern 
dealer  or  manufacturer,  is  generally  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Montana  now  yields  the  largest  wool  clip  in  the  United  States.  The  tendency 
of  the  wool  industry  is  toward  the  Northwest  and  the  Southwest.  In  these  two 
localities  the  methods  of  marketing  have  made  most  advances.  Montana,  in  the 
Northwest,  has  three  leading  markets,  at  which  more  than  half  of  the  21,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  is  concentrated  for  marketing.  These  are  Great  Falls,  where 
6,000,000  pounds  have  been  sold  in  1898;  Billings,  whose  market  record  equals 
4,000,000  pounds;  and  Big  Timber,  where  2,500,000  pounds  were  marketed.  Uere^ 
according  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Cornelius  Hedges,  or  the  State  board  of  sheep  com- 
missioners, an  important  improvement  in  the  method  of  marketing  wool  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  wool  exchange.  By  this  system  the  wool 
buyers  at  the  principal  markets  have  what  is  known  as  a  common  meeting  place  or 
exchange,  to  which  market  the  owner  of  wool  brings  his  product,  lists  it  on  the 
exchange  without  charge,  and  at  the  appointed  time  receives  bids  on  it  from  the 
various  buyers  present.  This  plan  is  proving  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  wool- 
growers  than  the  system  of  private  sales  to  buyers  that  prevailed  hitherto.  It  is 
employed,  of  course,  only  at  the  larger  centers  of  wool  receipts,  where  buyers 
api)ear  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  bids  competitive. 

Another  feature  in  the  Southwestern  wool  market  deserves  mention.  While 
not  general  enough  to  regard  it  as  a  fixed  feature  of  wool  marketing,  this  practice 
of  offering  to  woolgrowers  free  warehousing  in  order  to  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of  future  rise  in  prices  has  no  doubt  improved  the  position  of  the  pro- 
ducer wherever  it  has  been  tried.  The  motive  of  the  trade  center  in  which  deal- 
ers unite  to  afford  this  storage  is  of  course  to  incre.ise  receipts  at  that  particular 
market.  There  is  no  reason  why  producers  thcm.selves  might  not,  on  their  own 
account,  unite  in  maintaining  cooperative  storage  facilities. 
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10.  THE  EXPENSES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

What  does  it  cost  to  gather  wool  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  primary 
market  and  thence  to  the  Eastern  manufacturer?  In  more  or  less  exact  form  this 
can  be  ascertained  for  a  few  important  points  in  the  movements  from  the  shipping 
station  to  the  factory. 

Taking  St.  Louis  as  a  wool-receiving  and  wool-shipping  center,  two  rates  are 
named — one  is  for  scoured  wool,  which  is  only  loaded  to  10,000  pounds  on  account 
of  the  bulky  nature  of  the  wool  after  the  grease  is  taken  out;  and  the  other  is  for 
wool  in  grease,  minimum  weight  of  carload  30,000  pounds.  AH  this  wool  is  for- 
warded by  the  slow  lines,  via  all-rail  lines,  and  rates  are  as  follows: 

Carload, 
20,000 
From  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  to—  poands     pounds 

-^'     (per  100 
pounds). 

Boston,  Mass.,  or  Providence,  R.  I . 

New  York 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


The  more  important  centers  of  consumption  are  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Providence,  Hartford,  Troy,  and  Winston-Salem. 

The  wool  movement  from  different  parts  of  the  country  is  almost  wholly  east- 
ward for  consumption,  while  the  area  of  production  tends  steadily  westward, 
thus  increasing  the  distance  between  the  bulk  of  consumption  and  the  bulk  of 
production.  The  shipment  eastward  from  the  trans-Mississippi  States  is  usually 
made  direct  from  grower  to  consignee,  who  handles  the  shipment  in  any  one  of 
the  leading  markets,  such  as  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Woulgrowing  in  these 
States,  especially  in  the  more  northwestern  States,  is  carried  on  not  as  an  adjunct 
of  mixed  farming,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Central  States,  but  as  an  industry  on  a  large 
Kcale — a  single  grower  may  have  as  much  as  50,000  pounds  per  year  to  market. 
He  ships  direct  to  the  Eastern  markets  from  which  distribution  is  made  to  manu- 
facturers. Unless  Eastern  dealers  send  buyers  into  the  woolgrowing  territory 
this  wool  reaches  the  manufacturers  without  any  middleman^  services  except 
those  of  the  railroad  and  the  consignee. 

There  is  therefore  but  one  charge  prior  to  the  wool's  entrance  into  the  con- 
sumer's market.  From  the  Northwestern  States  to  Philadelphia,  and  through  this 
market  to  the  consumer  or  factoi-y,  the  cost  of  handling  would  be  about  from  3  to 
4  cents  per  pound,  as  estimated  by  a  representative  of  the  trade.  If  wool  from 
the  **  Territories,"  however,  sells  for  20  cents  a  jwund  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
to  the  manufacturer,  the  distributing  agencies  would  receive  at  the  utmost  20  per  . 
cent  of  the  value  and  the  producer  would  receive  80  per  cont  as  his  proportion. 
At  3  cents  as  the  cost  of  distribution,  the  distributer's  share  would  be  15  per  cent 
and  the  producer's  the  balance,  or  85  per  cent.  If  the  price  falls  as  low  as  16  cents 
for  this  kind  of  wool,  the  distributing  exx>enses  would  amount  to  25  per  cent  of  its 
value  and  the  producer's  proportion  to  75  per  cent  of  its  viUue,  at  the  cost  of  4 
cents  per  pound  for  distribution.  If  the  price  rises  to  24  cents  a  pound,  the  expense 
of  distribution,  at  4  cents  a  pound,  would  be  IGf^  per  cent  of  the  value  to  the  con- 
sumer, leaving  83^  per  cent  of  the  value  for  the  producer.  Assuming,  therefore, 
that  the  distriDuting  expenses,  such  as  rate  of  commission  in  buying  and  selling 
and  the  freight  rates,  are  a  constant  factor,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  fall  in  prices 
toward  a  minimum  the  producer  tends  to  get  a  diminishing  proportion  of  the  con- 
sumer's price  and  the  distributing  agencies  an  increasing  proportion;  and  on  the 
contrary  every  rise  of  prices  toward  a  maximum  increases  the  proportion  which 
the  proQUcer  gets  and  decreases  the  proportion  which  the  distriouter  gets  out  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.    It  is  apparent  from  this  that  producers  of  farm 

Sroducts  are  esjiecially  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  high  prices,  and  that  the 
istributers  are  primarily  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  constant  or  lower 
prices,  while  the  net  income  of  the  distributer  depends  upon  the  volume  of  the 
trade  handled  at  a  given  rate.  There  is  apparently  in  this  fact  the  strongest  pos- 
sible reason  for  combination  among  producers,  and  an  equaUy  strong  reason  for 
producers  to  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  conditions  of  the  trade  and  the 
prospects  of  the  clip. 
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From  the  Central  States,  inclnding  Michigan  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  Sonthem 
and  the  Southwestern  States,  the  product  is  handled  in  a  more  roimdabout  way. 
Wool  is  bought  up  by  the  middleman,  who  is  a  local  dealer,  directly  from  i^e 

Clucer,  whose  clip  represents  a  flock  of  sheep  usually  attached  to  the  farm, 
ge  quantities  of  wool  are  thus  gathered  together  in  lots  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds.  These  lots  remain  in  the  nands  of  the  local  dealers  until  a  favorable 
price  puts  these  scattered  stocks  upon  the  market.  When  the  consuming  demand 
IS  in  excess  of  the  supply  or  the  prospects  of  the  wholesale  trade  are  hopeful. 
Eastern  dealers  send  their  buyers  into  the  localities  where  these  small  stocks  are 
held.  There  are,  however,  two  charges  upon  the  wool  gathered  from  these  iso- 
lated primary  markets.  The  local  buyer  may  be  said  to  get  a  profit  or  commis- 
sion varying  from  1  to  2  cents  a  pound.  If  the  cost  of  handling  oy  freight  varies 
from  2  to  8  cents  a  pound,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  from  remote  points  of  shipment, 
and  if  we  allow  from  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  as  the  cost  of  terminal  han- 
dling and  from  1^  to  1^  cents  as  the  commission,  we  should  have  a  total  cost  from 
country  buyer  to  Eastern  consumer  varying  from  5  to  Bi  cents  ner  pound. 

The  proportion  of  the  consumer*s  value  to  producer  and  alBtributer  would 
therefore  be  as  follows :  Michigan  wool  selling  at  84  cents  per  x)ound  would,  at  a 
cost  of  5  cents  for  distribution,  yield  the  producer  58.8  i)er  cent  of  the  value  and 
the  distributer  14.7  per  cent.  At  the  higner  rate  of  8i  for  distribution  the  pro- 
ducer's share  would  be  75  per  cent  and  the  distributer's  share  25  per  cent.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  even  on  wool  at  the  maximum  price  the  producer  would 
^et  a  comparatively  low  proportion  as  compared  with  tne  distributer.  This  fact 
18  probably  due  to  the  policy  of  railroads  to  charge  a  higher  rate  from  non- 
competitive points  of  origin.  Most  of  the  small  shipping  points  are  apt  to  be 
noncompetitive  throughout  the  wool  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  con- 
sequently shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots,  requires  a  number  of  handlings,  and 
therefore  increases  the  proportion  that  goes  to  the  distributer.  Comparing  the 
two  sections  of  wool  proJiuction— namely,  the  Northwest  or  the  Southwest— with 
the  adjacent  Central  and  Southern  States,  the  advant&ge  from  the  producer's 
standpoint  lies  with  those  producers  who  have  the  longest  haul.  This  advantage 
may  to  some  extent  explain  the  tendency  of  wool  production  to  move  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  or  at  any  rate  to  explain  why  the  States  around  the  lakes  along  the 
Ohio  and  farther  east  make  such  slow  progress  in  the  development  of  this  si)ecies 
of  rural  enterprise.  Certainly  this  is  a  factor,  along  with  a  shifting  tariff  policy 
and  the  production  of  meat  at  a  more  profitable  return  than  wool  growing  anords. 
to  explain  the  domestic  wool  situation  over  more  than  the  half  of  the  United 
States. 

11.  EXPENSES  OP  MABKETING  WOOL  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  expenses  of  marketing  wool  at  St.  Louis,  taken  as  a  representative  market, 
are  given  below.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  May  prices  for  a  good  quality  of 
unwashed  wool.  From  this  territory  wool  is  marketed,  rot  as  in  the  State  of 
Montana  and  elsewhere,  where  ranch  production  is  the  rale,  but  the  wool  prod- 
uct throughout  Kansas  and  Missouri  generally  is  sold  in  small  lots,  say,  from 
20  to  25  sheep.  Practically  no  scoured  wool  comes  to  the.  St.  Louis  market.  In 
that  portion  of  the  West  the  wool  business  is  rapidly  changing,  as  in  many  cases 
the  wool  is  virtually  sold  on  the  sheep's  back  to  the  dealer  who  sells  direcUy  to 
the  manufacturer.  The  Boston  rate— that  is,  the  freight  rate  from  St.  Louis  to 
Boston— is  published  at  4S^  cents  per  100  pounds  in  carload  lots.  But  it  is  claimed 
that  this  does  not  fairly  represent  this  element  in  the  expenses  of  distribution 
from  farm  to  factory.  Eastern  buyers  make  a  practice  of  sending  their  repre- 
sentatives throughout  the  West  during  a  month  or  two  including  the  shearing 
season  to  buy  up  all  the  wool  they  can  command  and  ship  such  purchases  to  their 
houses.  It  is  claimed  that  the  New  England  buyers  especially  go  to  Utah  and 
Montana  and  buy  from  the  producer  in  such  quantities  as  to  enable  them  to  get  a 
lower  freight  rate  than  the  combination  of  producers  on  a  large  scale  are  them- 
selves able  to  get  to  the  East. 

The  following  statistical  results  have  been  prepared  to  show  what  the  exx)enses 
are  of  gathering  in  the  wool,  from  representative  points  of  production,  to  the 
primarv  market,  from  which  of  course  it  is  distributed  usually  to  manufacturers 
or  wool  merchants  in  the  East.  These  figures  represent  the  rates  for  carload  lots 
and  for  quantities  less  than  carload  lots  to  St.  Louis. 
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Itemued  expemses  of  marketing  wool  at  St,  Louia,^ 


Year 

and  month 

of  sale. 


May,    1900 


Kind  and  grade  of 
product. 


Con- 
Rtimer 

paid 
per  100 
pounds. 


Wool,  bright,  me- 
dium (in  the 
grease,  not 
scoured). 

Wool,  bright,  me- 
dium. 


.do. 


.do. 


«» 


20 


Pro- 
ducer 

re- 
ceived 
per  100 
pounds. 


Combined  cxpenHeH  of  dis- 
tribution per  100  pounds 
between  producer  and 
consumer. 


Per- 
centage 
of  con- 


8umersiBumer8 


price  to  price  to  l»iiiK. 
distri-  I    pro-    i 
buteni.  ducent. 


$17.66 


17.44i 


18.68 


18.27 


Gommission  for  selling,  fl; 
freight  from  Raton,  N. 
Mex.,  11.45  (carload  lots) ; 
total,  $2.45. 

Gommission  for  sellinff,  tl; 
freight  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  fl.66i  (car- 
load lots);  total,  $2,661. 

Commission  for  wiling,  fl; 
freight  from  Sedalia,  Mo. , 
82  cents  (less  than  car- 
loads); total,  $1.32. 

Commission  for  selling,  $1; 
freight  from  Beaumont, 
Kans.,  73 cents  (less  than 
carloads);  total,  $1.73. 


Per- 
centage 
of  con- 


Fnjm 
St. 


Pard. 
12 


6.6 


8.6 


At  ct.  i  MUtf9. 


88 


87 


98.4 


1.4 


963 


471 


1  iMta  furnished  by  Mr.  £.  8.  Tompkins,  special  agen^  St  Louis,  Mo. 
12.  EASTWARD  RATES  ON  WOOL. 

Statement  sJunvina  rates  on  wool  in  bales,  in  carload  lots,  from  the  points  named 
below  to  Boston,  Mass,,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa, ' 

[Rates  in  cents  per  100  pounds  in  effect  June  12,  1900.] 


Prom— 

To  Boston,  Mass. 

To  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Route. 

All  rail. 

Rail  and 
water. 

All  rail. 

Rail  and 
water. 

Wellsbuig,  W.  Va 

43 

33 

68 
33 
824 

PittKburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 

and  St.  Louis  Rwy. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

West  Alexander,  Pa 

88 

88 

Moundsvllle.  W.  Va 

Do. 

Galena,  111 

90k 

m 

Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

1  From  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Oreat  Northern  Railroad  rates  on  tcool,  1899,^ 


I  Via  rail 

and 

steamer. 


All  rail 
route. 


Great  Falls,  Mont.,  to- 
New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 


$1.60 
1.66 
1.48 


Perewt, 

$1,661 

1.6U 

l.bik 


1  Furnished  by  Secretary  Cornelius  Hedges,  board  of  sheep  commissioners,  Helena,  Mont. 


Northern  Pacific  Railroad  rates  on  wool,  1899.^ 
[All  rail  and  rail  and  water  being  the  same  on  the  Northern  Pacific] 


Billings,  Mont'.,  to  St.  Panl ...perewt.. 

St.  Paul  to  Boston do.... 

Billings  to  Boston do 

St.  Paul  to  New  York .do 

Billings  to  New  York do 

St.  Paul  to  Philadelphia do 

Billings  to  Philadelphia do 

These  figures  are  based  on  a  minimum  shipment  of  20,000  pounds,  or  a  carload 
of  baled  wool,  it  being  all  pressed  and  baled  at  the  wool  warehouses  before 
shipment 

1  Furnished  by  Secretary  Cornelius  Hedges,  board  of  sheep  commissioners,  Helena,  Mont. 


Rate. 
$1.10 

.51i 
1.61i 

.46i 
1.56i 

1.54i 
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Great  Falls  and  Billings  are  by  far  the  largest  wool-shipping  pointH  in  Montana 
and  on  the  two  different  lines  operating  in  the  State.  The  rates  from  Benton,  on 
the  Great  Northern,  would  be  the  same  as  from  Great  Falls,  and  from  Biff  Tim- 
ber, on  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  same  as  Billings.  The  railroads,  we  are  advised, 
fix  a  schedule  of  rates  for  each  year  good  only  for  that  shipping  season. 

Statement  showing  rates  on  wool,  carloads  and  distances  froia  points  named  below 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.^ 

TO  BOSTON,  MASS. 
[Rate  in  ecuU  per  100  pounds.] 


From- 


Distance.' 


San  Angelo.Tex 
Dalles, Or^  .... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

I^ncaster,  Mo . . 

Adena,  Ohio 

Gla8K0W,Ky 

Mayleld.Ky... 


MUet. 
2,265 
3,368  j 
1,186  I 
1,248  I 
762  ' 
1,128  I 
1,218  ! 


Compressed. 

Uncompressed. 

All  rail.  jl^iJ^jO 

1 

All  rail. 

Rail  and 
water. 

163 
125 
51  i 

139i 

160 

1364 

kkl 

82*.               774 

«52 

2  46 

3120 

490 

«86 

TO  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
[Rate  in  cents  per  100  pounds.] 


From- 


San  AnKelo,Tex 
Dalles,  Oreg  — 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Lancaster,  Mo . . 

Adena,  Ohio 

Glasgow,  Ky 

MaySeld,Ky  ... 


Dis- 
tance. 


MiUs. 
1,962 
3,046 

975 
1,087 

449 

888 
1,028 


Compressed. 

Uncom- 
pressed. 

All         ^» 

'  ,i         and 
'^'^-    water. 

All 
rail. 

Rail 

and 

water. 

161 
125 

754 

S44 
•112 
^83 

1371 

ISI 

*79 

Route. 


Southwestern  Freight  Commission. 
Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation 

Co. 
Toledo,  St  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
Chicago,  Burlington   and    Quincy 

Railroad. 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 
Illinois  Central  Railroad. 


1  From  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
*  Combination  on  St.  Louis. 


3  Combination  on  Louisville. 

4  Combination  on  Paducah. 


13.   WOOL    RECEIPTS  AND   SHIPMENTS  AT    CHICAGO,  1853  TO    1898, 

INCLUSIVE. 


[From  the  Chicago  Trade  and  Commerce] 

Years.                   Receipts. 

Shipments. 

YeiifK. 

1853.... 

1    Pounds. 

1    1,030,000 

1        751,838 

1    1,969,299 

,     1,853,920 

1     1,116,821 

1,053,626 

i        918,319 

859, 248 

t     1,184,208 

1,523,571 

1    2,831,194 

!    4,304,888 

1    7,639,749 

1  12,200,640 

,  11,218,999 

1  12,956,425 

1    8, 923, 663 

Pounds. 
953,100 
536,791 
2,158,462 
575,908 
1,062,881 
•  1,038,674 
934.595 
839,269 
1,360,617 
2,101,514 
3,435,967 
7,554,379  , 
9,923,069 
12,391,933  ' 
U,  293, 717  1 
13,101,162 
8,273,924 
16,826,536  ' 
24,351,624  , 
27,720,089 
32,715.463  1 
89,342,721   | 
61,895,832 

1876 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1857 

1880 

1858 

1881 

1859 

1882 

1860 

1K83 

1861 

IfOM 

1862 

1K85 

1863 

188*> 

1864 

1H87 

1865 

1888 

1866 

1889 

1867 

1890 

1868 

1891 

1869 

1892 

1870 

1  14,751,089 

1  27,026,621 

'  28,181,509 

1  34  486  858 

1893 

1871 

1894 

1872 

1895 

1878. 

1896 

1874 

1  45,018,519 

49,476,091 

1897 .' !.!.' 

1875 

1898 

Receipts.    Shipments. 


544, 
371, 
894, 
464, 
346, 


S28 


>49 
>96 

m 
m 

104 

m 

165 
187 
143 
16 
82 
»70 
164 
;64 
,;68 
381 
694 
651 
564 
948 


61,14,^\«6 

ir-.^ii--.  )22 

97 


38 
02 
96 
63 
87 
26 
22 
82 
98 
46 
72 

•.■:m 

I.1-.77 
i.  '.98 

■,:34 

.:05 

29 

^33 

'■.  130 
S  16 
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14.  THE  WOOL  TRADE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Wool  goes  to  market  in  California  in  what  is  known  as  woolpacks,  which  cost 
84  cents  per  bale — ^the  bales  averaging  330  pounds  in  weight — as  against  81  cents 
in  1899.  *  Three-fifths  of  the  crop  is  sold  at  interior  points,  payable  cash  there  when 
weighed,  any  loading  charges  being  paid  by  the  buyer,  when  so  bought  in  the 
country  no  commission  is  cnarged,  as  the  wool  is  sold  by  the  grower  direct  to  the 
purchaser.  The  other  two-fifths  of  the  crop  is  sent  to  the  commission  men  in  San 
Francisco,  who  charge  one-half  cent  per  x>ound  as  commission  on  such  wool.  There 
are  further  charges  of  drayage  of  10  cents  per  bale  from  cars  to  warehouses;  stor- 
age for  1  month  at  15  cents  per  bale;  and  an  additional  15  cents  x)er  bale  for  every 
month  the  stuff  remains  in  store.  There  is  also  insurance  for  the  time  the  wool  is 
in  store  at  the  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  for  12  months.  The  country  charges  for  load- 
ing average  about  5  cents  per  bale;  shearing  costs  from  about  6  to  8  cents  per 
hcibd,  and  the  yield  per  head  will  average  10  pounds  per  head  for  both  spring  and 
fall  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  7  pounds  per  head  for  both  spring  and 
fall  in  the  northern  x>art  of  the  State. 

Wool  rates  front  California  productive  points. 


To  San  Francisco. 


Di^ance.  ^^^ 


LoflBanoR.... 

Meiced 

Fresno 

Tulare 

Bakersfield  . . , 
Mar>'8yille . . . . 

Willows 

RedBluil 

Redding 

Montague 

Ste.  Margarita. 
King  City 


Miles. 

59 

144 

902 

48 

761 

163 

43 

1,087 

4 

27 

6 

3 


CeaU. 

«).83 

.31 

.61 

.60 

.60 

.26 

.46 

«1.00 

.77 

1.17 

.48i 

.45 


■Per  bag. 
Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  at  Portland^  Oreg. 


Year  and 
month  of  sale. 

Kind  and  grade 
of  product. 

Consumer 
paid  per 
pound. 

Producer  re- 
ceived per 
pound. 

Combined 
expenses  of 
distribution 
per  pound 
belween  pro- 
ducer and 
consumer. 

Percentage 
of  consumer's 
price  to  dis- 
tributors. 

Percentage 
of  consumer's 
price  to  pro- 
ducers. 

July,1899 

January,  1900 . . 

No.l  wool  .... 
do 

OmU. 

12 
16 

OmU. 
11.29 
14.18 

CmU. 
0.71 

.82 

Percent. 
5.91 
5.46 

Percent. 
94.09 
94.54 

The  wool  business  as  it  is  now  handled  in  Oregon  and  Washington  undoubtedly 
militates  against  the  best  interests  of  the  grower.  Practically  evervthing  is 
handled  ''in  the  grease,"  and  as  the  limited  scouring-mill  capacity  ana  demand 
for  stock  for  local  mills  takes  up  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  vast  output 
of  the  2  States,  the  loss  to  the  grower  through  freight  on  grease  and  dirt  is  very 
heavv.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  cli^  is  shipped  to 
the  Eastern  markets,  buyers  for  these  markets  practically  fix  the  price  for  the  clip 
and  the  local  mills  are  not  obliged  to  pay  any  premium  over  that  ^aid  by  the  East- 
em  buyers.  The  fisrures  pven  above  are  the  Portland  prices  paid  by  buyers  for 
both  the  mills  and  for  shipment  to  the  East,  and  are  representative  of  the  prices 
paid  by  the  scouring  mills.  Leading  x)oint  at  which  stocks  are  accumulated  for 
shipment  are  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  for  the  districts  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
ana  at  Oorvallis,  Oreg.,  for  the  Willamette  Valley  wool.  The  freight  from  Cor- 
vallis  to  Portland,  a  distance  of  97  miles,  is  26f  cents  per  100  pounds;  from  The^ 
Dalles,  a  distance  of  88  miles,  25  cents  jier  100  pounds.  The  latter  point  is  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  the  largest  wool  district  in  Wash- 
ington, the  wool  being  taken  irom  the  ranches  by  team  and  ferried  across  the 
Columbia  River.  It  is  also  an  equally  prominent  accumulating  x>oint  for  Oregon 
wool.    A  large  scouring  mill  is  now  in  course  of  construction  at  this  jwint.    Otner 

1  Reported  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Friedlander,  special  agent,  San  Tiandsoo,  Cal. 
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eastern  Oregon  points  of  nearly  equal  importance  are  Hepimer,  Oreg.,  and  Pen- 
dleton, Oreg.  f  a  scouring  mill  being  in  operation  at  the  latter  place.  Wool  dealens 
who  handle  the  stock  on  commission  cnarge  5  ner  cent  on  small  lots  and  2^  per 
cent  on  large  lots.  The  cost  of  distribution  as  ngured  above  is  based  on  an  aver- 
^ge  between  these  rates.  There  has  never  been  any  well-directed  effort  toward 
perfecting  a  combination  among  the  buyers,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  grower 
undoubt^y  ^ets  about  all  that  could  be  expected  out  of  his  wool  in  the  grease 
state.  A  not  infrequent  practice  among  growers  is  that  of '  *  x><>o^sr  '*  ^  number  of 
sm^U  lots  into  one  large  lot  and  either  consigning  it  to  be  sold  on  commission  or 
asking  bids  from  different  buyers.  This  of  course  proves  beneficial,  as  in  the  first 
case  it  lessens  the  expense  of  commission  in  selling,  and  in  the  second  secures  the 
premium  which  is  always  paid  for  a  large  lot  over  a  number  of  scattered  small 
lots  which  must  be  collected  by  the  purchaser. 

15.  LOCAL  CONSUMPTION  AND  FARM  PRICES. 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  case  of  wool,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton,  to  ascertain 
what  effect  the  existence  of  local  mills  had  upon  farm  prices,  and  on  what  basis 
these  local  mills  bought  for  their  own  consumption.  The  following  reply  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Clinton  Woolen  Mills,  of  Clinton,  Mich. ,  is  taken  to  represent 
the  position  of  this  kind  of  demand  in  relation  to  the  general  market  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  producer.  It  is  seen  from  the  statement  made  in  this  connection  that 
while  small  local  mills  do  not  influence  the  general  level  of  prices  throughout  any 
considerable  territory,  they  nevertheless  do  contribute  appreciably  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  average  farm  price  and  the  price  at  seaboard 
markets — ^that  is,  the  effect  of  these  local  markets  is  to  keep  the  charge  for  dis- 
tribution from  such  points  to  the  Eastern  markets  at  a  minimum.  How  this  affects 
the  producer  the  letter  in  question  explains,  as  follows: 

United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Washington,  June  i,  J900, 
My  Dear  Sir:  This  agency  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  is  mak- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  determination  of  farm  prices. 
As  your  mills  are  located  in  a  district  where  farmers  produce  wool,  we  should  like 
to  ask  of  you  on  what  basis  you  buy  for  your  own  consumption— that  is,  do  vou 
take  into  account  the  Chicago  prices  or  Eastern  prices  at  Boston  or  Philadelphia, 
and  then  deduct  freight  to  these  points  and  make  the  balance  your  basis  of  price 
which  you  ought  to  pay,  or  what  you  have  to  pay?  Or  does  the  price  you  usually 
have  to  pay  to  get  wool  run  higher  than  this  difference  between  the  price  of 
EasteiTi  consuming  centers  and  freight  from  Michigan  points  to  the  East? 

We  are  trying,  as  you  may  see,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  mills  and  the 

trade  in  your  locality  actually  comi)ete  for  the  fanners'  wool  product.    Any 

information  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  on  this  subject  ynW  be  heartily  appreciatea. 

We  inclose  franked  envelope  for  reply,  and  thanking  you  in  advance,  beg  to 

remain, 

Yours,  sincerely,  John  F.  Crowbll,  Expert  Agent. 

Secretary  Clinton  Woolen  Mills, 

Clinton,  Mich. 


Clinton,  Mich.,  June  4, 1900. 
Dear  Sir:  Beplying  to  your  communication,  would  say  that  we  base  our  prices 
to  farmers  (or  try  to  do  so)  on  the  values  of  wool  on  the  seaboard  markets,  allow- 
ing about  2  cents  for  the  cost  of  getting  the  wool  there  and  selling  same.  There 
can  be  no  absolute  rule,  however,  to  ^iae  one.  There  are  so  many  different  grades 
of  wool,  and  so  various  is  the  condition  of  different  lots,  and  so  many  buyers  whose 
jud^ent  differs  both  as  to  grade  and  condition,  that  statistics  on  this  X)oint  vrilL 
as  it  seems  to  me,  have  but  little  practical  value.  Then  there  are  a  new  lot  or 
buyers  every  year  who  think  there  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  the  wool  business,  and 
who  have  to  get  their  eye  teeth  cut  in  some  way;  these  men  go  around  and  pay  1 
or  2  cents  more  than  the  wool  is  worth  based  upon  market  reports,  trustincp  to  an 
advance  or  to  luck  to  bring  them  out  without  loss,  so  that  the  farmer  usually  gets 
the  benefit,  anyway.  Then  the  value  of  wool  in  the  markets  varies  with  the  ideas 
of  the  commission  men.  Some  of  them  are  **  bulls ''  and  some  are  **  bears."  Two 
reports  received  by  us  this  moming  illustrate  this  i>oint.  One  of  these  quotes 
Michigan  fine  unwashed  at  18-19,  while  the  other  quotes  the  same  grade  at  2(V-21. 
Both  these  reports  are  from  Pluladelphia  and  both  are  of  same  date. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  G.  KncBALL. 
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1.  CINCINNATI  AS  A  FARM  MARKET.' 

No  city  better  illnstrates  the  relation  of  a  central  market  to  widely  se^iarated 
producers  and  consumers  than  Cincinnati.  Situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  its  dis< 
tributivo  services  include  the  moving  of  surplus  f^aiu  from  the  adjacent  States 
north  of  the  river  to  those  on  the  south;  it  receives  in  turn  large  quantities  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  South  and  distributes  them  throughout  the  North , 
and  through  this  market  vast  quantities  of  poultry  and  eggs  are  received  for  ship- 
ment to  the  Eastern  markets.  These  are  its  main  features  as  a  distributive  mar- 
ket; as  a  consuming  center  it  has  special  features  which  herewith  are  described. 

(1)  Marketing  farm  produce  by  wagon. — Within  a  radius  of  about  25  miles  of 
Cincinnati,  in  Ohio  and  KentucKy,  country  hucksters  buy  from  farmers,  and 
farmers  themselves  haul  considerable  produce  to  this  market.  The  principal 
articles  of  farm  produce  marketed  in  this  way  are  garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
eggs,  x)oultiy,  and  butter,  and  hay  to  a  small  extent.  These  wagons  supply  many 
customers  in  a  house  to  house  canvass  and  their  surplus  they  sell  to  retail  grocers 
or  to  commission  houses.  Most  commission  houses  will  buy  butter,  eggs,  or  poul- 
try at  a  price,  or  sell  on  commission,  at  the  option  of  the  consignor.  So  &r  as 
butter,  eggs,  and  poultrv  are  concerned,  this  wagon  feature  is  quite  imx)ortant 
and  the  regular  wholesale  dealers  feel  this  competition  keenly. 

(2)  Frutt  auctions  at  Cincinnatu — ^A  few  fruit  commission  nouses  have  formed 
a  rruit-auction  comr^any.  Sales  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  pineapples  are  made 
through  this  channel  to  an  important  extent.  The  plaji  of  operation  is  this:  Each 
firm  belonging  to  the  f ruit-auctdon  company  sends  all  consigned  fruit  to  them  to 
be  sold  on  commission  to  the  fruit  auction.    The  sales  are  advertised  to  take 

glace  at  a  certain  time.  Samples  of  fruit  are  displayed  and  sales  are  made  to  the 
ighcst  bidder.  In  this  manner  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  supplies  from  becoming 
burdensome,  and  all  members  of  the  fruit-auction  company  are  in  position  to 
knovr  how  receipts  and  demand  are  running.  There  are  two  of  these  fruit  auc- 
tions in  operation. 

(3)  Track  market  and  pools, — One  of  the  railroads  entering  the  city  has  given 
piu*ticular  attention  to  tne  accommodation  of  receivers  of  x>otatoes.  onions,  cab- 
bage, watermelons,  and  apples.  This  railroad  has  given  this  class  of  trade  track 
room  for  about  100  cars.  There  is  every  facility  f or  nandling  this  class  of  produce 
direct  from  the  car  to  the  wasoa.  Buyers  examine  goods  and  make  purcnases  in 
this  railroad  yard,  and  this  is  Known  as  the  **  track  market.**  The  railroad  allows 
receivers  4  days  to  sell  the  contents  of  a  car;  after  that  time  demurrage  is  charged. 

A  number  of  these  receivers  have  formed  themselves  into  a  pool  for  the  economi- 
cal handling  of  this  business.  There  are  about  8  or  4  such  "  pools ''  and  a  large 
number  of  mdependent  dealers,  so  that  the  business  is  not  **  controlled  "to  an 
extent  that  permits  an^  pool  or  individual  to  make  the  market. 

The  advantage  of  bemg  a  member  of  one  of  these  pools  is  that  fewer  salesmen 
are  required  to  handle  the  goods.  The  amount  of  stock  en  route  is  reported  to  a 
manager,  the  books  are  kept  separately,  and  the  profits  divided  2  or  8  times  a  year. 

When  advices  to  the  manager  of  the  pool  indicate  too  heavy  receipts  the  mem- 
bers are  requested  to  advise  their  shippers  to  stop  shipping  for  fear  of  an  o  versupply , 
and  when  the  movement  is  light  and  the  demand  good  the  members  are  urged  to 
encourage  shipments. 

An  economv  in  handling  produce  through  the  medium  of  this  track  market  is 
the  saving  of  hauling  from  the  depot  to  the  stores.  City  peddlers  and  grocers  buy 
right  out  of  the  car,  making  only  one  hauling  of  the  goods  from  track  to  consumer. 

(4)  Cold  storage  in  Cincinnati. — The  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain  full  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  cold-storage  facilities  in  Cincinnati,  but  begs  to  submit  the 
following: 

There  are  three  cold-storage  plants  in  operation  here,  one  located  in  the  city 
and  two  in  Covington,  Ky.,  immediately  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio  River. 
In  addition  to  these,  a  large  cold-storage  plant  in  Indianapolis  has  secured  a  share 
of  the  Cincinnati  trade.  The  Cincinnati  cold-storage  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
900,000  cubic  feet.  There  are  ample  facilities  for  storing  all  of  the  produce  our 
merchants  wish  to  carry  through  the  warm  season. 

The  cold-storage  plants  have  avoided  the  question  of  their  rates  of  charges  for 
storing,  but  these  rates  are  variable,  according  to  contract  for  space  and  the  arti- 
cles to  be  stored  and  the  guaranteed  temperatures.  As  to  the  influence  of  storage 
stocks  upon  prices,  it  appears  that  during  the  season  of  heaviest  production  of 
such  articles  as  apples,  onions,  i)ears,  eggs,  and  x)oultry  the  demand  from  dealers 
who  wish  to  store  and  carry  such  products  for  the  winter  demand  has  a  tendency 


1  Reported  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.. Morten,  Hpocial  agent,  Cineiimati,  Ohio. 
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to  advance  prices.  This  sonrce  of  demand  during  the  time  of  heaviest  snpply  is 
lmx>ortant  and  inflnences  a  steady  condition  of  the  market  by  relieving  seUers  of 
the  surplus  which  will  not  go  into  immediate  consumption.  During  the  winter 
these  cold-storage  stocks  are  put  upon  the  market  and  come  in  comi)etition  with 
the  naturally  light  supplies  during  the  months  of  least  production,  and  by  increas- 
ing the  total  supplies  have  the  effect  of  depreciating  values.  In  order  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  cold-storage  stocks  and  cold-storage  specula- 
tion upon  prices,  the  following  estimates  are  presented: 

The  summer  price  of  eggs  in  this  market  is  raised  from  about  5  to  7  cents  per 
dozen  to  8  to  10  cents  per  dozen;  the  winter  price  is  reduced  from  25  to  80  cents 
per  dozen  to  15  to  18  cents  per  dozen.  The  summer  price  of  small  chickens  is 
raised  from  6  to  7  cents  per  pound  to  8  to  9  cents  per  pound,  and  the  winter  price 
is  reduced  from  about  11  to  13  cents  per  pound  to  9  to  10  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
not  practicable  to  offer  estimates  on  other  articles,  as  fruits  and  veg^etables  are  so 
variable  as  to  quality  and  production  that  the  range  in  x)rices  would  be  so  wide 
in  different  seasons  that  an  exhaustive  study  and  tabulation  would  be  necessary 
to  arrive  at  even  approximate  figures.  The  i)ercentage  of  depreciation  in  quality 
in  handling  farm  products  through  cold  storage  is  in  the  aggrq^te  small,  as  such 
facilities  have  been  brought  by  experience  to  a  hia^h  degree  of  efficiency,  and  cold- 
storage  men,  as  well  as  dealers,  have  ascertained  oy  exneriment  the  exact  degrees 
of  temperature  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  dinerent  articles  to  be  stored, 
and  cold-storage  managers  have  been  able  to  rep^ulate  tem^ratures  to  the  required 
degrree  necessary  for  the  preservatidh  of  the  different  articles  of  produce.  Com- 
plaints of  serious  depreciation  in  quality  upon  investigation  usually  result  in  find- 
mg  that  the  produce  was  not  in  a  proper  condition  for  storage  when  it  was 
accepted  by  the  storage  plants,  but  me  actual  waste  or  loss  in  supplies  through 
the  medium  of  unsuccessful  cold  storage  is  rather  small,  and  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  cold-storage  facilities  is  evidence  of  the  successful  preser- 
vation of  produce  through  the  agency  of  cold  storage. 

(5)  Handling  of  hay  at  Cincinnati, — The  great  bulk  of  the  hay  received  in  this 
market  is  handled  in  the  following  manner:  The  first  receiver  is  usuaUy  a  com- 
mission merchant  or  a  dealer  who  buys  at  a  price  from  a  country  shipper.  Sam- 
ples of  hay  are  taken  from  the  cars  by  an  mspector  and  the  grade  of  the  hay 
eBtablished.  The  sample  is  displayed  on  the  chamber  of  commerce  floor  as  repre- 
senting a  car  of  hay  for  sale.  The  buyers  of  the  hay  are  of  8  classes,  viz,  the 
local  feed-store  buyer,  the  warehouseman  or  large  dealer,  and  the  buyer  for 
reshipment. 

The  elements  affecting  price,  assuming  that  No.  1  timothy  is  the  quality,  aro 
(a)  the  price  which  buyers  for  reshipment  will  pay,  (6)  the  price  local  feed  stores 
pay,  (c)  the  warohouseman  or  large  dealer's  price. 

The  bids  of  these  8  sources  of  distribution  are  the  elements  which  establish  the 
market  prices.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural  competition,  and  there  is  no  agree- 
ment, combination,  or  unoerstanmng  of  any  description  calculated  to  unduly 
affect  rates  of  this  product.  Buyers  for  reshipment  always  have  a  bid,  which 
prevents  prices  from  dropping  to  a  relatively  lower  point  thaji  other  markets  offer. 

{6)  Statiatical  r&nUtB- expenses  of  diatrtbuticn.— The  following  results  show 
what  the  prices  and  expenses  of  marketing  representative  farm  products  are  at 
Cincinnati: 
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Hay  tributary  to  Cincinnati  mainly  comes  from  Obio  and  Indiana  \ntbin  a  radius 
of  150  miles.  Freight  rate  aver^es  8  cents  per  100  x>ounds,  or  $1.60  per  ton.  An 
occasional  shipment  came  from  Illinois  on  a  12-cent  freight  rate,  or  $2.40  uer  ton, 
bnt  such  an  exhibit  is  not  representative.  Inquiry  establishes  the  example  given 
as  a  fair  average.* 

This  expense  is  apportioned  as  follows:  Country  shipper  who  buys  from  farmer 
and  makes  up  carloads,  50  cents  per  ton;  freight  rate,  $1.60  per  ton;  commission 
50  cents,  weighing  10  cents,  inspection  5  cents,  05  cents  per  ton;  retailer's  pi-ofit. 
$2;  total,  $4.75.  Cost  of  baling  is  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton,  which  is  not  included  in 
distribution  exj^nse. 

(7)  Commission  charges,  etc.,  at  Cincinnati. 

Number  of  produce  commission  houses,  about __      100 

Number  of  nay  and  grain  conunission  houses,  about 30 

Number  of  wholesale  dealers,  hay  and  grain,  about 75 

Number  of  retail  stores  dealing  in  farm  products,  1899 . . 1. 061 

Number  of  peddlers  of  farm  products  licensed,  1899 ^ 57^ 

Number  of  market  stands  for  street  markets,  1899 816 

RATBS  OF  COMMISSION. 

Butter percent-.  5 

Oranges: 

Florida do....  7-10 

California do 5-7 

Apples do 7-10 

Onions  _ _ . .   .  - do 7-10 

(Bulk  3  cents  bushel  and  10  per  cent.) 

Poultry  (live) do 5 

Poultry  (dressed) ..do 5 

E^gs do 5 

Potatoes cents  per  bushel .  _  8 

Cabbage  ($15  per  car)... _ percent..  10 

Watermelons  ($15  per  car) do 10 

Strawberries .do 7-10 

Hay _ cents  per  ton. .  50 

Com . . cent  per  bugJiel. .  1 

Oats do..--  i 

Live-stock  charges  at  Cincinnati. — The  following  rates  of  commission  have  been 
charged  on  all  stock  bought  and  sold  on  and  after  April  1 ,  1899: 

For  selling. — Cattle  sold  in  car  lots,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  70  cents  per  head, 
not  to  exceed  $18  per  car;  cattle  driven  in,  70  cents  per  head ;  fresh  cows  with  calves 
by  their  side,  70  cents  for  cow  and  25  cents  for  calf;  veal  calves,  25  cents  per 
head.  Hogs,  4  cents  per  100  pounds  to  15,000  pounds  for  a  ningle  and  30,000  pounds 
for  a  double-deck  car;  hogs  driven  in,  lots  of  5  head  and  under,  20  cents  i>er  head. 
Lots  of  5  to  10  head,  $1  per  lot;  any  number  over  10  head,  10  cents  per  head; 
wagon  hogs,  same  as  lots  driven  in.  Sheep  and  lambs,  whether  shipped  or  driven 
in,  when  in  lots  of  25  head  or  under,  8  cents  per  head;  in  lots  of  25  to  40  head,  $2 
per  lot;  any  lot  over  40  head,  5  cents  per  head  as  to  all.  Mixed  loads:  Hogs,  4 
cents  per  100  pounds  to  15,000  pounds  for  single-deck  and  30,000  pounds  for  double- 
deck  loads.  Cattle.  70  cents  per  head,  not,  however,  to  exceed  $18  as  to  charges  for 
cattle  in  such  car.  Sheep  and  lambs,  5  cents  x>er  head.  Veal  calves,  25  cents  per 
head. 

Yardage. — The  yardage  charged  for  live  stock  is  as  follows:  Cattle,  20  cents  per 
head;  hogs,  7  cents  x>er  head,  not  to  exceed  $8  per  car  for  single  decks;  calves,  10 
cents  per  head;  sheep  and  lambs,  5  cents  per  head. 

(8)  Shipping  points  and  rates  to  Cincinnati. — The  list  below  gives  the  territory 
within  which  Cincinnati  may  be  said  to  get  the  major  x>ortion  of  the  receipts  of  the 

1  The  compiler  of  this  report  regards  the  present  methods  employed  for  the  distribution  of  hay  in 
this  market  as  economical  and  the  service  as  reasonably  low  in  cost  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency. 
This  detail  Is  given  because  Cincinnati  is  an  important  market  for  hay. 
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handled  in  that  market,  show 
irections  which  roughly  fix  the  limits: 


Srodncts  handled  in  that  market,  showing  two  main  shipping  points  in  different 
ir      ' 


Prodnol. 


From— 


Butter Ripley.  Ohio 

iJo Uiilsboro,  Ind  . . . 

Oranges Iaih  A  ngeleB,  Cal . 

Do Tiiinptt.  Fla 


Apples Rorhester.N. Y... 


Do Gall ipol is. Ohio... 

OdIodb PaineK vil  ie,  Ohio . 


Do Mi-Guffle.Ohio 

Poultry Rj verton,  Ky 

Do Vevay,  Iiid 

gK WrlglitHville,  Ohio. 

Do HarrodBburg,  Ky  . . 


PoUtoeH : . . .   ( 'hippe wa  Falls,  Wis 


and 


Cincinnati,     Hamilton 
D^ton  R.  K. 

do 

LouisvUle  and  Na«hville  R.  R. 
Baltimore    and    Ohio   South 
we«lem  R.  R. 
Strawl>errie8 Chattanooflra,  Tenn Expri'ss.  Queen  and  Crefloent 


Do Minneapolis,  Minn  . 

Cabbage Adams Baain.N.Y.. 

Do Saglnaw.Mich 

Watermelons Quitman,  Ga 

Do Washington, Ind  ... 


River  or  railroad. 


River 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R 

Southern  Paeifle  and  BanU  Ke. 
Queen  and  Crescent  and  L<oui»- 

ville  and  Nashville  R.  R. 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 

and  St  Louis  or  Cincinnati, 

Hamilton  and  Dayton. 

River 

Cincinnati,     Hamilton      and 

D^'ton  K.  R. 

Chesapt^ike  and  Ohio  R.  K.'.'.'.. 

River 

do 

Cincinnati  Southern 


Do San  Antonio,  Fla . 

Hny Lebanon,  Ind 

Do Rushville,  Ind 

Wheat Greensburg,  Ind  . . 

Do IndianupoliN,  Ind . 


Com. 


Do. 


Oats. 


Do. 
Milk... 


Do. 


Chrisman,Ii1. 


Owaneco,Itl... 
Kankakee,  111  . 


Ridge  Farm,  111 

Hills  SUtion,  Ohio. 

lioveland.ohlo 


Kx  press.  Queen  and  Crescent 
and  Louisvilleand  Nashville. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Cincinnati.  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 

.    and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St  Louis  and  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  R.  R. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Davton  R.  R. 

Baltimore  and  Onio  South- 
western R.  R. 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

....do 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
western R.  R. 

....do 


I 


Freight  rate. 


2U  cents  iier  100  ix>unds. 
91.25  pi'T  100  pounds. 

27  cents  per  100  pounds. 

18  cents  per  100  fiound.^. 


3C  cents  per  100  pounds. 
15  cents  per  100  pounds. 
10  cent)t  i»er  100  pounds. 
50  cents  express,  30  cents 
freight. 


f  I  per  100  pounds. 

1 1  i  cents  iHT  100  |)oundit. 
9  cents  per  100  pounds. 
6  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Do. 

8  cents  per  100  pounds. 

9  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Do. 

8  cents  per  100  pounds. 
2  cents  per  gallon. 

Do. 


2.  ST.  LOUIS  AS  A  PRODUCE  MARKET.' 

Statistical  results,  covering  the  prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  St.  Louis, 
are  given  below  for  eggs,  oranges,  potatoes,  strawberries,  and  watermelons. 

( 1 )  The  egg  trade  of  St,  Loiim.— The  volume  of  trade  in  eggs  at  St.  Louis  is  very- 
large.  It  mav  be  measured  by  the  figures  of  receipts  and  shipments  of  packages 
for  a  series  of  years. 

Receipts  and  Hhipmenta  of  eggs  at  8t.  Louis, 


Year. 


1899. 
1898, 
1897. 
1896. 
1896 


Receipts. 

J'adtaMB. 
751,224 
896,984 
894,906 
796,490 
664,988 


Ship- 
ments. 

Year. 

Packages. 
611,426 

1894 

649,146 

1898 

560,832 

1892 

494,838 

1891 

418,015 

Receipt.     ^iSi 


Pactage$. 

698/778 
662,369 
469.216 
501.313 


Paekaifa. 
317.221 
292,168 
174.041 
271,714 


The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  movement  is  the  constancy  of  the  differ- 
ence between  receipts  and  shipments,  representing  local  consumption.  The  Feb- 
ruary price  is  taken  for  eggs,  because  in  December  the  price  rises  as  high  as  Idi 
cents  and  in  August  goes  asiow  as  7i  cents  per  dozen. 


1  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  H.  TompkiiiN.  special  agent,  Ht.  Louis. 
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Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  of  eggs  in  St.  Louis. 


Year  and      ^^.. 
**'^-       I   dozen. 


Producer 
received 

per 
dossen. 


Feb..    1900 


MO 

Oetit». 
9 

10 

8.55 

10 

H.4f* 

Combined  expenses  of  distribution, 
per  dozen,  between  producer  and 
consumer. 


2k  per  cent  commission  for  selling; 
0.0075  cent  per  dozen  freight  from 
Sedalla.  Mo.s    Total,  1  cent 

24  per  cent  commission  for  selling; 
0.012  cent  per  dozen  freight  from 
Humboldt,  Kans.   Total,  0.0145  cent. 

24  per  cent  commission  for  selling; 
0.013  cent  per  dozen  freight  from 
Bald  Knob.  Ark.    Total,  0.0155  cent. 


Percent-    Percent- 
^e  of       age  of 
consum-    consum- 
er's price  er's  price 

to  dls-       to  pro- 
trlbutor's.  ducer's. 


Per  cent. 
10 
14 
15 


From 
St.  Louis. 


Per  end. 


MiUv. 
1H8 
•l*J2 

iiS8 


>  Retail  price  at  an  average  of  124  cents  per  dozen. 

2  Cases  are  returned  to  shipper  or  paid  for  by  the  buyer. 

(2)  The  orange  market  in  St,  Louis. — In  the  statement  covering  oranges  the 
January  price  alone  is  given.  California  stock  was  all  there  was  on  this  market 
this  year,  as  the  Florida  crop  was  not  heavy  enongh  to  meet  the  California  stock  in 
market.  The  record  at  two  different  prices  is  given,  as  there  was  a  very  uniform 
market  in  this  month,  which  continued  through  February  and  March  at  about 
the  same  level.  As  the  weather  grows  warmer  the  prices  advance,  but  the 
advance  will  simply  be  the  cost  of  icing  the  stock  in  transit.  The  freight 
charges  are  the  same  from  all  orange  territory,  and  Los  Angeles  is  taken  as  the 
point  of  origin. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  of  oranges  {navels)  in  St.  Louis.' 


Year  and 

month  of 

Male. 


Consum-  Producer,  Combined  expenses  fif  distribution 
e  r  paid  {  recei  ved  i  per  case  between  producer  and  con- 
per  case.Sj  per  case.  |     sumer. 


Jan.,    1900 


12.65 


8.00  > 


$1.60  I 


1.85 


25  cents  per  case  profit  for  whole- 
saler. $1.25  per  100  pounds  in  car- 
loads of  24,000  pounds  from  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Total ,  profit  25  cents; 
freight  90  cents-$1.15. 

do 


Percent- 
age of 
consum 


Percent- 
age of 
consum 


ere' price  ler's  price 

to  dis-       to  pro- 
tributare.    ducen. 


Per  (xtU. 


38 


From  St. 
Louis. 


Percent. 
56 


2,064 


2,0S4 


1  Brokers  in  Los  Angeles  get  about  $10  per  car  for  selling. 

*  Each  case  weighs  72  pounds  and  contains  about  175  oranges. 


Expenses  of  marketing  poiaioes. — In  the  statement  covering  x>otatoes  the  straight 
ie  is  next  to  fancy  goods  and  is  the  standard.  It  means  good  potatoes  of  lair 
size,  all  of  one  variety,  and  can  be  sold  for  eating  or  seed.  The  wholesaler,  it  is 
ascertained,  gets  his  profit  from  selling  to  the  larger  consumers  or  hucksters  at  an 
advance  of  abotit  10  cents  i)er  bushel  over  what  they  cost  him  in  car  lots. 


Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  of  potatoes  {not  mixed),  St.  Louis. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 


June,  1899 
Nov.,    1M99 


Consum- 
er paid 

per 
bushel.^ 


CenU. 
60 
60 
38 
:)8 


Producer 
received 

per 
bushel. 


Combined  expenses  of  distribution 
per  bushel  between  producer  and 
consumer. 


CtnU. 

39     I  21  rente  freight  from  San  Antonio.Tex . 

48      '12  cents  freight  from  Hope.  Ark 

27. 2     10.8  cents  freight  from  Prescott,  Wis. . . 
28. 1     9.9  cents  freight  from  Stark.  Iowa  .... 


Percent- 

Percent- 

age of 

age  of 

consum- 

consum- 

ers price 

er' 8  price 

to  dis- 

lopro- 

tributers. 

ducere. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

35 

65 

20 

80 

29 

71 

26 

74 

From  St. 
Louis. 


irOes. 


990 
457 
664 


>  Hotel  or  peddler  pays  70  cents  per  bushel,  profit  to  dealer,  10  cents  per  bushel. 
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(4)  Expetises  of  marketing  strawberries. — In  the  statement  covering  strawber- 
ries it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  berries  are  on  this  market  the  year  round,  but 
they  are  not  found  in  the  open  market  in  large  quantities  until  June,  when  they 
are  sold  by  the  commission  merchant  at  $1.25  per  case,  but  soon  get  to$l  per  case. 
They  run  from  500  to  600  crates  to  the  car.  A  fair  average  price  is  $1.10.  In 
sout-n western  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas  they  are  raised  in  large  quantities, 
and  in  season  are  shipped  in  carload  lots,  and  the  figures  are  based  on  that  product. 
The  berries  from  Southern  points  are  handled  mostly  by  express,  and  prices  fluc- 
tuate so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  normal  situation  is. 
The  shipments,  however,  are  small  compared  vrith  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
berries. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  of  strawberries  in  St.  Louis. 


Year  aud 

month  of 

8ale. 


June,  1809 


Consum- 
er paid 
per  crate. 


$1.10 


Producer'  Combined  expensesof  distribution  per 
received  ,  crate  between  pr»>ducer  and  ci>n- 
T)er  crate,  i     sumer. 


1.10 


OmU.    I 
80.2  I 


88 


Percent- 

Hjreof 
consum- 
er's price 
I    to  dis- 
tributers. 


10  per  cent  commission  for  selling: 
47  cents  per  100  iKiunds  from  Rogers, 
Arlc.,  in  carloads  of  20.000  pounds. 
Total,  commission  11  cents:  freight 
18.8  cents— 29.8  cents. 

10  per  cent  commission  for  selling:  40 
cents  per  100()ounds  from  Spring- 
Held,  Mo.,  in  carloads  of  20,000 
pounds.  Total,  commission  11  cents; 
ireight  16  cents— 27  cents. 


Prrcenl. 
27 


25 


I'crcont- 

Hge  of    I 
con.Hum-    From  St. 
er's  price      I^ouih. 

to  pro-    I 

ducers. 


'     MOrn, 


Per  ceiU. 
73 


{6)  Expenses  of  marketing  ipatermelons,— In  the  statemen  t  covering  watermelons 
it  IS  to  be  noted  that  Texas  melons  arrive  early  in  August  and  the  Missouri  melons 
late  in  August  and  early  in  September.  The  prices  named  are  for  early  receipts, 
when  they  first  begin  to  move  freely.  The  producers  continue  to  send  them  as 
long  as  they  will  pay  the  freight  charges.  The  car-lot  dealer  does  not  make  the 
nront  the  figures  show,  for  he  loses  the  broken  and  rotten  melons,  which  average 
from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  of  traiermehms  in  St.  Louis. 


Year  and  i  Consum- 

month  of  |  erpaid 

sale.         per  car. 


Producer 
received 
per  car. 


Percent- '  Percent- 
I    atre  of    |    age  of    I 
Combined  expenses  of  distribution    ,  consum- 1  consum-   tYom  St. 
between  producer  and  consumer.       er's  price  er's  price  |    T^uis 


to  diM- 
tributers. 


I 


Aug.,    1899     iflOO.OO  I      920.00 


^76.00  I 


I 


32  cents  per  100  pounds  freight  Iwm 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  26.000  pounds  to 
car,  1.000  melons,  980  freight. 

16  cents  per  100  nounds  freight  from 
Lebanon,  Mo.,  24,000  pounds  per  car 
of  1,000  melons,  S38.40  freight. 


PercenU. 

80 


to  pro- 
ducers. 


I*cr  cent,  i 
20  ' 


Mites 


930 


>  Car-lot  buyer  jobs  them  to  retailer  at  tl.80  per  dozen,  or  15  cents  each.  Retailer  sells  them  from  20 
to  25  cents  each, 
s  Car-lot  buyer  Jobs  them  to  retailer  at  91.40  per  dozen.    Retailer  sells  them  from  15  to  20  cents  each. 

3.  THE  DENVER  MARKET  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS. ' 


Kansas  and  Nebraska,  to  a  great  extent,  control  the  markets  of  Colorado  as  to 
butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  and  to  some  extent  the  prices  of  meats.  Meat  prices  in 
Denver,  for  instance,  are  affected  by  the  demand  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  farm- 
ers for  cattle  for  winter  feeding  on  their  farms.  This  demand  affects  with 
the  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  and  Kansas  City  packing  interests.  The  Colorado  pro- 
ducer therefore  has  the  advantage  of  a  three-cornered  demand  for  his  stock. 


1  Reported  by  Mr.  W.  G.  M.  Stone,  Ni»eclal  agent.  Denver,  Colo. 
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Gon8e<][uently  the  home  consumer  is  required  to  p&y  the  price  which  is  fixed  by 
conditions  governing  not  only  far  outside  of  his  own  locality,  but  beyond  his  own 
State. 

The  report  lielow  g^ves  a  fair  idea  of  the  relation  of  production  to  oonsumption 
of  farm  products  in  Colorado. 

(1)  Genend  character  of  the  Denver  market. — For  her  own  use  Colorado  produces 
enough  of  some  things,  while  of  others  she  does  not.  The  State  grows  more  than 
double  the  wheat  consumed.  The  hay  is  sufficient  and  rapidly  increasing  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  special  stock-feeding  industry;  the  alfalfa  crop  alone  is 
estimated  at  1,500,000  tons  for  1899.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  and  of 
fine  quality.  The  melon  crop  for  1899  gave  a  surplus  of  several  hundred  carloads. 
Colorado  potatoes,  like  her  melons,  are  famous  wherever  known;  for  size,  shape, 
and  quality  they  are  unexcelled  and  the  yield  is  enormous.  The  Field  and  Farm 
estimates  the  last  crop  at  20,000  carloads.  Of  all  ordinary  fruits  an  abundance 
is  grown,  including  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, gooseberries,  and  currants;  the  local  demand  antedates  the  season  of  most  of 
them  by  large  invoices  of  Southern  fruits;  this  locality  ships  many  local  fruits 
in  their  season.  While  cattle  are  vastly  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  beef,  yet  at 
least  half  the  meat  is  brought  from  Omaha  and  Kansas  City  in  competition  with 
the  slaughterhouses  of  Denver. 

In  eggs,  poultry,  and  butter,  Colorado  is  deficient.  In  1899  this  market  required 
10,500,000  aozen  eggs,  of  which  it  produced  less  than  5  per  cent.  There  were  also 
consumed  7,000,000  pounds  of  poultry,  of  which  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  was  pro- 
duced at  home.  Of  butter  12,000,000  pounds  are  used  a  year,  half  of  whicli  is 
imported;  the  importation  included  1.123,587  pounds  of  oleomargarine. 

(2)  Systems  of  distribution,— VegeiMies  for  the  Denver  market  are  produced 
mostly  by  Italians  and  brought  to  the  city  market.  Every  gardener  has  his  stall. 
They  sell  only  at  wholesale.  Anyone  may  buy  by  taking  at  the  quantity  price, 
which  enables  the  hotels  aud  boarding  houses  to  buy  at  best  prices.  The  sales 
are  mostly  to  jobbers,  grocers,  and  peddlers,  of  whom  the  consumer  buys.  Fruits 
pass  from  the  orchard  through  the  same  channel.  Butter  finds  many  private 
special  patrons  at  a  fixed  price  the  year  round.  Milk  hitherto  has  been  supplied, 
under  a  city  milk-inspection  law,  from  country  dairies  adjacent  to  the  town. 
Every  dairyman  acts  tor  himself.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  centralize  the 
business  and  eliminate  expense.  A  number  of  dairymen  have  been  arrested 
within  a  week  for  using  "  freezene.** 

(3)  Cold  storage  in  the  produce  trade, — Cold  storage  is  an  important  factor  and 
materially  affects  our  markets.  For  example,  favorite  and  fancy  fruits  are  held 
in  large  quantities  beyond  their  season,  especially  of  gn*ape8,  pears,  and  apples. 
Meats,  of  course,  are  under  its  influence  everywhere,  out  in  Colorado  the  egg 
and  poultry  are  under  its  supreme  control.  We  depend  on  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
for  more  than  95  per  cent  of  our  supply.  Fowls  in  their  season  are  packed  and 
frozen  in  barrels  by  carloads  to  supply  this  market,  and  heavy  stocks  are  drawn 
upon  as  needed  for  this  market.  Tne  same  is  true  of  eggs,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  poultry  is  frozen  and  kept  so,  while  the  eggs  are  put  and  held  at 
about  28  \  These  products  are  brought  in  refrigerator  cars  and  on  arrival  put 
into  cold  storage  tul  sold  the  consumer.  The  best  grocers  are  all  prepared  to  care 
lor  a  reasonable  supply.  Cold  storage  operates  in  the  interest  of  all— both  rich 
and  x>oor,  distributer  and  consumer. 

(4.)  Statistical  resultHfor  various  crops, — The  statistical  results  for  the  Denver 
inquiry  are  recorded  below  for  milk,  eggs,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  strawber- 
ries, cantaloupes,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay. 
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These  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes  are  shipped  in  crates  containing  an  average  of 
45  melons.  Average  weight  is  67  pounds  per  crate;  average  crates  per  carload, 
860.  Retail  price  of  $2.50  per  crate  is  obtained  from  the  leading  first-class  grocers 
of  the  city.  Many  cantaloupes  are  sold  by  street  peddlers  and  cheap  grocers  at 
less  prices,  especially  goods  tliat  need  pushing  or  which  are  of  inferior  merit. 

The  freight  to  Denver  is  19  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  about  13f  cents  per 
cratei;  to  Ejansas  Citv,  85  cents  per  hundredweight;  to  St.  Louis,  41  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  to  New  York,  66  cents  i>er  hundi«dweight. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  coming  beet-sugar  industrv  at  Rocky  Ford  will  reduce 
the  acreage  of  cantaloui)es  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  from  last  year  in  that 
locality,  but  will  increase  it  at  some  other  points. 

The  above  data  have  been  carefully  collected  from  reliable  sources  at  Rocky 
Ford. 

4.  MARKETS  FOR  FARM  PRODUCE  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO.' 

(1)  Methods  of  handling  leading  products. — The  bulk  of  the  different  products 
involved  in  this  inquiry,  excepting  milk  and  oranges,  iiasses  through  three  hands 
on  their  way  from  the  proaucer  to  the  consumer.  The  grower  sells  to  the 
country  merchant  or  to  a  buyer  who  makes  it  his  business  to  go  through  the 
country  and  buy  up  certain  lines  of  goods  concerning  whose  markets  he  has  made 
special  study.  From  the  country  merchant  or  buyer  the  products  go  to  the 
wholesale  dealer  or  commission  men ;  these  in  turn  sell  to  the  retail  dealer,  out 
of  whose  hands  the  goods  pass  finally  to  the  consumer. 

Together  with  the  profit  of  each  of  these  intermediate  a^nts,  of  course,  is 
coupled  the  cost  of  tran8x>ortation  and  of  the  increased  handhng  attendant  upon 
so  many  changes  of  ownership,  all  of  which  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

This  method  is  true  of  the  bulk  of  the  goods,  but  of  course  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  it  which  losses  directly  from  producer  to  consumer  bjr  reason  of  tne 
proximity  of  many  producers  to  the  market.  The  producer  in  this  case  saves  to 
himself  all  the  profits  of  the  intermediate  distributers,  but  in  turn  is  compelled 
to  use  his  time  and  vehicles  to  ^et  his  produce  to  the  place  of  sale. 

Another  plan  which  is  obtainmg  among  the  larger  commission  houses  now  does 
away  with  the  countrv  merchant  and  the  professional  bu^rer  by  means  of  an  agent 
-  sent  out  direct  from  the  house  to  do  all  of  its  buying.  This  method  eliminates  one 
ot  the  factors  in  the  first  plan  of  distribution,  but  does  not  decrease  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  to  any  appreciable  extent,  because  the  salary  of  this  bu^er  steps  in 
to  take  the  place  of  the  profits  reaped  by  the  country  merchant,  and  if  anytninfi" 
is  left  over  instead  of  being  a  saving  to  the  consumer  it  becomes  an  increased 
profit  to  the  commission  house. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  milk  supplv  goes  directly  from  producer  to  consumer, 
and  the  remainder  of  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  but  one  intermediate  agent, 
viz,  the  milk  dealer. 

Oranges  are  handled  almost  entirely  by  associations  of  growers,  who  attend  to 
making  their  initial  sales  themselves,  and  thus  do  away  with  one  of  the  three 
agents  involved  in  the  general  method  of  distribution  as  first  described. 

(2)  Statistics  of  trade  establishments. — Commission  houses,  74;  wholesale 
dealers,  96;  retail  stores,  1,071;  public  market  houses,  8;  private  market  houses, 
1;  hay  markets,!. 

There  are  no  other  provisions  for  bringing  producer  and  consumer  together 
except  the  privilege  of  stands  on  the  street  curb  and  peddling  around  the  streets. 

Just  at  present  no  license  fee  is  charged  for  peddling  farm  products  around  the 
streets.  A  fee  of  $10  a  year  for  gardeners  and  $85  a  year  for  nucksters  is  chargred 
for  curb  space  close  to  tne  market  houses,  however.  There  is-  pending  in  the  city 
council  now  an  ordinance  to  make  all  hucksters  and  gardeners  who  peddle  around 
the  streets  pay  a  yearly  license  fee  of  $25.  If  passed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
council  this  measure  will  go  into  effect  in  about  12  days.  During  1899  there  were 
418  curb  licenses  issued. 

(3)  Rates  of  commission  charged  by  commission  merchants: 

Per  rent. 

Butter 5 

Eggs 5 

Cheese 5 

Poultry... 6 

Cabbage 10 

Apples - 7-10 

Onions 7-10 


>  Prepared  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Roarb,  special  a^ent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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IVrcent. 

Potatoes _ »10 

Watermelons *7-10 

Strawberries.. 7-10 

Oranges ...      10 

Cents. 

Hay(i)erton) 50 

Com  (per  bushel) .    1 

Oats  (per  bushel) 1 

Milk,  not  handled  on  commission. 

The  trade  in  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  poultry  is  gradually  turning  to  a  buying 
and  selling  basis.    Potatoes  and  onions  are  almost  entirely  so  handled. 

There  are  no  associations  of  farmers  acting  as  their  own  commission  agencies 
here  at  present.  The  scheme  was  tried  several  years  ago,  but  failed  from  the  fact 
that  among  their  number  the  farmers  had  no  men  sufficiently  skilled  in  such 
transactions,  even  if  they  had  the  time,  to  compete  profitably  with  long-estab- 
lished commission  houses. 

(4)  Representative  shipping  points  in  productive  areas. 

Milk:  Willoughby,  Ohio,  via  suburban  electric  line;  Garrettsville,  Ohio,  via 
ErieR.R. 

Butter:  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio,  via  Big  Four  R.  R. ;  Chicago,  111.  (gathered  up  from 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  et(\ ) ,  via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R. 

Cheese:  Alliance  and  Laings,  Ohio,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.R.;  Meadville, 
Pa., via  ErieR.R. 

Eggs:  Shelby,  Ohio,  via  Big  Four  R.R.;  Chicago,  111.  (gathered  from  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  etc. ) ,  via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R. 

Poultry:  Crestline,  Ohio,  via  Big  Four  R.  R. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ,  via  Big  Four  R.  R. ; 
St.  Louis, Mo.  (gathered  up  from  surrounding  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa, Illinois), 
via  Big  Four. 

Oranges:  Riverside,  Cal.,  via  Union  Pacific  to  Chicago,  then  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis;  Citra,  Fla.,  via  Southern  R.  R..  to  Cincinnati,  then  Bi^  Pour  route.  * 

Apples:  Western  New  York  via  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  also  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  via  Big  Four. 

Onions:  (Early)  New  Orleans;  (later)  Alger,  Ohio,  and  Orange  County,  via  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern — New  York. 

Cabbages:  (Early)  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  via  Big  Four;  (later)  Louisville,  Ky.,  via 
Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  and  Bi§:  Four;  Dayton,  Ohio,  via  Big  Four. 

Potatoes:  (June)  Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory;  (later)  Harbor  Beach,  Mich., 
via  Michigan  Central;  Ceres,  N.  Y.,  via  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  or  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 

Watermelons:  Georgia,  via  Southern  R.  R.  and  Big  Four;  Indiana,  via  Big  Four. 

Strawberries:  (Early)  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  via  Southern  R.  R.;  Florida,  via 
Southern  R.R.;  (later)  Ohio. 

Hay:  Fremont,  Ohio,  via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern:  Kankakee  dis- 
trict, Indiana,  Iowa;  Greenwich,  Ohio,  via  Big  Four  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Corn:  Bloomington,  111.,  Champaign,  111.,  via  Big  Four  and  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern. 

Oats:  Bloomington,  111. ,  Saybrook,  111. ,  via  Big  Four  and  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 

{S)  Competition  between  Farmers  and  Dealers. — Competition  between  farmers 
supplying  the  city  of  Cleveland  diiectly  and  dealers  who  get  their  farm  products 
from  more  distant  sources  is  not  very  close  except  on  milk,  butter,  eggs  and 
poultry,  and  strawberries  in  season. 

In  good  weather  the  above-named  products  are  hauled  by  wagon  from  40  miles 
away  as  the  extreme,  20  miles  as  an  average. 

(6)  Rates  of  transportation  from  distant  points. 

Potatoes:  From  Michigan.  $60  per  car. 

Watermelons:  From  Georgia,  $125  to  $200  per  car;  from  Indiana,  $40. 

Strawberries:  From  Chattanooga:  $160  per  car. 

Oranges:  California,  $1.25  per  box;  Florida,  58  to  98  cents  per  box. 


1  BasiH  KDmetimes.    Usually  sold  on  a  4  and  6  cents  p«r  bushel  basis. 
"When  sold  on  commission.    Usually  bought  and  sold  outright. 
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Cabbage:  St.  Louis,  $90  per  car;  Lotiisville,  Ky.,  $50;  Dayton,  OhiOj  $35. 

Apples:  New  York  State  (western  part),  $45  to  $50  per  car. 

Onions:  New  Orleans,  $100  per  car.    Ohio  onions  are  practically  at  our  door. 

Eggs:  Ohio  towns,  20  cents  per  crate;  Chicago,  $80  per  car. 

Butter:  Elgin,  111.,  69  cents  per  100  pounds;  Ohio  towns,  20  cents. 

Cheese:  Aurora,  Ohio,  12  cents  per  100  pounds;  Meadville,  Pa.,  19  cents;  New 
York  State,  25  cents. 

(7)  Statistical  Results  for  Cleveland. — Fifteen  articles  are  reported  on  in  the 
tables  below.  In  each  case  prices  at  two  periods  of  the  year  have  been  taken— 
winter  and  summer  or  spring  and  fall.  The  better  grades  of  articles  have  been 
^■elected  l)ecause  they  represent  the  bulk  of  the  sales  in  cities  such  as  Cleveland, 
surrounded  by  a  superior  rural  life,  and  at  the  same  time  within  the  reach,  by 
lake  and  rail,  of  the  best  markets  east  and  west. 
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5.  FARM  PRODUCE  IN  KANSAS  CITY  MARKET.' 

The  statistical  result  pven  below  for  Kansas  City  represent  a  market  of  nearly 
200.000  (jonsnmers.  This  place  is  one  of  the  leading  markets  lor  produce  from 
territory  lying  south,  west,  and  north  of  the  Missoun  River.  There  is  therefore 
considerable  competition,  which  is,  however,  materially  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
certain  supplies  from  different  sections  arrive  in  successive  seasons  rather  than 
simultaneously.  This  market  is  therefore  a  continuous  market,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  strawberries,  which  arrive  first  from  Texas  from  the  south  and 
continue  until  the  northern  supply  runs  out.  Potatoes  and  other  less  perishable 
products  compete  almost  constantly. 

1  Reported  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Powell,  special  agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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6.  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON  AS  A  FARM  MARKET. 

(1)  Peculiarity  of  the  capital  marXre^i— This  market  is  peculiarly  situated  and 
peculiarly  constitated.  Located  between  the  northern  and  the  sonthem  sources 
of  supplies  it  affords  a  market  from  both  directions  in  successiye  stages  of  the 
seasons.  Its  constitution  is  variable.  During  the  Con^pressional  portion  of  the 
year  it  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  population  which  seldom  resides  longer 
than  five  or  six  months  of  the  year.  This  contingent  of  the  consumers  withdraws, 
as  a  factor  in  the  market,  during  the  summer  season,  thereby  greatly  reducing 
the  demand  of  the  place  for  the  products  of  farm  and  garden  fSom  near-by  ana 
remote  sources  of  production.  This  peculiarity  may  account  for  Uie  proportion- 
ately low  cost  of  distribution. 

Farm  products  are  brought  to  this  city  ijudnljr  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  adjacent  States  of  Maryland  ana  Virginia  by  two  branches  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  Southern  Railway. 
These  principal  transporting  agencies  are  supplemented  by  the  various  suburbfui 
electric  car  lines,  the  Pot(miac  River  steamboats,  and  the  farm  and  market 
wagons.  Like  other  Eastern  cities,  Washington  idffords  a  market  for  early  vege- 
tables from  States  farther  south  than  the  two  mentioned,  and  fruits  from  as  Far 
distant  as  Califomia. 

(2)  Statistics  of  trade  establishments,  commisnons,  competition, — The  population 
of  Washington  is  approximately  dOO,000.  From  the  business  directory  tiie  follow- 
ing data  have  been  obtained: 

Dealers  in  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs 68 

Commission  merchants 58 

Dairies IW 

Fruit  dealers 68 

Produce  dealers 157 

Meat  and  provision  dealers 350 

Cattle  dealers 4 

Flour  and  feed  dealers 85 

Flour  mills 4 

Grain  dealers 8 

Grocers 1,859 

Wholesale  grocers 6 

Poultry  and  game  dealers 26 

This  year  392  licenses  have  been  issued  to  peddlers  (hucksters)  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, la  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  municiixal-regi^tions 
permit  farmers  to  sell  by  the  wagon  load. 

The  rates  of  commission  charged  by  commission  merchants  here  for  selling  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  8  or  10  ^r  cent;  for  eggs  and  poultry,  5  per  cent.  Farm- 
ers have  not  associated  to  organize  their  own  commission  agency  here.  Such  an 
affair  still  prolongs  a  sickly  existence  in  Baltimore,  and  in  several  of  the  counties 
of  Maryland  remnants  of  local  * 'granges'*  are  still  to  be  found,  the  social  feature 
being  given  more  prominence  than  their  effect  upon  market  prices. 

The  competition  in  marketing  the  various  products  enumerated  between  near-by 
farmers  supplying  consumers  in  the  city  directly  and  dealers  who  get  their  main 
supply  from  more  distant  points  varies  with  each  article  and  with  the  seasons.  A 
detailed  statement  of  each  product  would  increase  the  length  of  this  report  far 
beyond  the  bounds  desired.  In  this  matter  of  local  and  distant  competition  there 
is  nothing  that  makes  conditions  in  Washington  x)eculiar  and  different  from  other 
Eastern  cities. 

The  hauling  distance  for  wagons  rarely  reaches  beyond  10  miles. 

(8)  The  pyJblic  reaulation  of  the,  milk  supply, — The  trade  in  milk  or  other  prod- 
ucts is  not  under  tne  control  of  any  comDination  of  dealers.  Hence  &e  price  is 
not  affected  by  such  means. 

The  standard  price  at  which  the  bulk  of  the  supply  of  milk  which  comes  into 
the  city  is  purchased  of  the  producers  is  14  cents  per  gallon.  It  goes  out  of  the 
market  or  is  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  8  cents  per  quart.  This  price  does  not 
vary  throughout  the  year.  A  yearly  contract  is  usually  entered  into  between  the 
dealers  and  the  producers.  There  is  no  special  arrangement  between  city  dis- 
tributers and  country  producers  to  prevent  a  surplus  or  scarcity  of  supply  other 

1  Reported  by  Mr.  William  H.  Hardcastle,  special  agent,  WaBhiiigtoii,D.C. 
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tiian  the  nsnal  laws  ffov endng  snpply  and  demand.  One  hundred  miles  has  been 
given  me  as  the  railroad  limit  of  the  milk  snpply,  and  10  miles  for  wagons. 
There  is  a  risid  system  of  milk  inspection  nnder  the  oontrol  of  the  health  depart- 
ment. I  inclose  a  printed  copy  of  their  regulations  for  the  government  of  dairies 
and  dairy  farms.  This  year  748  permits  have  been  issued  to  milk  importers  hav- 
ing cows  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ^0  permits  to  importers  of 
milk  having  cows  within  the  District.  Permits  have  been  issued  to  817  milk  dis- 
tributers here.  The  system  of  districting  the  city  among  dealers  does  not  prevail 
in  Washington.  The  number  of  milk  waggons  visiting  a  given  block  depends 
upon  the  enterprise  of  each  individual  distributer  and  the  option  of  his  patron. 
From  the  figures  given  we  find  1  milk  distributer  for  about  every  75  families. 
About  70  per  cent  of  the  milk  supply  for  the  city  comes  by  rail,  20  per  cent  by 
wagcm,  and  10  per  cent  by  steamboat.  The  largest  quantity  comes  from  Virginia 
over  the  Southern  Railway.  The  Metropolitan  firanch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  brinxs  the  larger  part  of  the  Maryland  supply.  Frederick,  Md. ,  is 
about  the  limit  of  distance.  The  proximity  of  the  large  city  of  Baltimore 
naturally  diverts  much  of  the  trade  from  the  last-mentioned  State. 

PISTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA— REOULATIOMS  FOB    THB  OOVEBNMENT    OF  DAISIES    AND 

DAIRY  FABH8. 

Section  1.  No  building  or  space  shall  be  used  for  dairy  purposes  which  is  not 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  wnich  is  not  provided  with  a  suitable  floor;  and,  if 
such  room  or  space  be  a  ceUar  or  subcellar,  or  be  located  in  a  cellar  or  subcellar, 
which  is  not  properly  concreted,  muttered,  and  drained. 

Sec.  2.  No  dairy  shall  be  located  or  maintained  within  any  kitchen,  wash  room, 
workshop,  or  inhabited  room,  nor  in  proximity  to  any  water-closet,  privy,  cess- 
pool, or  urinal,  nor  in  any^  room  or  space  which  is  not  of  such  size  and  constaruc- 
tion  as  to  permit  the  entire  sei>aration  of  all  milk  and  milk  products,  both  in 
process  of  handling  and  storing  the  same,  from  all  probable  sources  of  contam- 
ination either  by  dirt,  noxious  gases,  infective  organisms  or  substances,  or  anything 
liable  to  alter  unnecessarily  the  <]^uality  of  such  milk  or  milk  products. 

Sec.  8.  Evenr  person  maintaining  a  dairy  shall  provide  for  the  use  thereof,  and 
shall  use  a  sufacient  number  of  receptacles,  made  of  nonabsorbent  material,  for 
the  reception,  storage,  and  deliveiy  of  milk,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  kept  clean 
and  wholesome  at  all  times;  and  having  delivered  any  such  receptacle  to  a  con- 
sumer shall  not  again  use  the  same  for  the  reception,  storage,  or  delivery  of  milk 
or  cream  in  any  form  until  it  has  been,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  properly 
cleaned  after  such  use. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  maintaining  a  dairy  shall  provide  for  the  use  thereof  a 
supply  of  pure  and  suitable  water,  sufficient  for  the  proper  washing  of  all  cans, 
bottles,  and  appliances. 

Sec.  5.  Every  person  maintaining  a  dairy  shall  keep  the  same  and  all  appur- 
tenances thereto  clean  and  wholesome  at  all  times,  and  shall  change  the  water  in 
the  coolers  at  least  once  each  day.  ' 

Sec.  6.  No  building  shall  be  used  for  stabling  cows  for  dairy  purposes  which  is 
net  well  lighted,  ventilated,  drained,  and  constructed,  or  which  is  not  provided 
with  stalls  or  with  prox>er  stanchions  for  anchoring  the  cows,  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  feet  width  or  space  for  each  milch  cow;  or 
which  is  not  provided  with  good  and  sufficient  f acihties  for  feeding  the  animals 
in  a  cleanly  manner;  or  which  contains  less  than  six  hundred  cubic  feet  clear  air 
space  for  each  cow,  unless  the  use  of  such  building  for  stabling  cows  for  dairy 
purposes  has  been  authorized  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  these  regiUations,  in 
which  case  it  shall  contain  not  less  than  five  hundred  cubic  feet  clear  air  space 
for  each  cow. 

Sec.  7.  No  room  shall  be  used  for  stabling  cows  for  dairy  purposes  which  con- 
tains any  water-closet,  privy,  cesspool,  urinal,  or  manure  pit;  nor  shall  any  fowl, 
hog,  horse,  sheep,  or  goat  be  kept  in  any  room  used  therefor. 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  using  any  premises  for  keeping  cows  for  dairy  purposes 
shall,  when  so  oirected  by  the  health  officer,  erect  and  maintain  in  the  stable, 
stall,  shed,  or  yard  connected  therewith  one  or  more  proper  receptacles  for  drink- 
ing water  for  such  cows,  and  shall  keep  the  same  supplied  with  clean,  fresh 
water,  and  none  other. 

Sec.  9.  Every  person  using  any  premises  for  keexnnjg  cows  for  dairy  purposes 
shall  keep  the  entire  premises  clean  and  in  good  repair,  and  the  buifdmgs  well 
painted  or  whitewashed. 
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Sec.  10.  Every  .person  Tising  any  premises  for  keeping  cows  for  dairy  pnrpoflQB 
shall  cause  the  dung  to  be  removed  from  the  stables  at  least  twice  daily,  and 
always  within  one  hour  preceding  every  milking  of  the  cows,  and  shall  not  allow 
any  accumulation  of  dung  within  the  ouildin^  occu|>ied  by  the  cows,  but  shall, 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  health  officer  it  is  required  by  local  conditions  and 
surroundings,  provide  temporary  storage  for  the  same  and  for  other  refuse  in  a 
separate  place,  which  shall  oe  covered,  and  which,  when  so  ordered  by  said  health 
officer,  shall  be  a  water-tight  receptacle. 

Sec.  11.  Ever^  person  keeping  cows  for  dairy  purposes  within  the  city  of 
Washington  or  its  more  densely  populated  suburbs,  or  elsewhere  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  if,  in  the  opinion  oi  tne  health  officer,  local  conditions  rec|uire  it, 
shall  cause  the  inclosure  m  which  such  cows  are  kept  to  be  graded  and  dramed,  so 
as  to  keep  the  surface  reasonably  dry  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  water 
therein,  except  as  may  be  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  drinking  water, 
and  shall  not  permit  any  garbage,  urine,  fecal  matter  or  sunilar  substance  to  be 
placed  or  to  remain  in  sucn  inclosure,  nor  any  open  drain  to  run  through  it. 

Sec.  12.  Every  person  keeping  cows  for  the  production  of  milk  for  sale  shall 
cause  them  to  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome  at  aU  times,  and  shall  cause  the  teats, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  udder,  to  be  carefully  cleaned  by  brushing,  washing,  or 
wiping  before  milking,  and  shall  cause  each  such  cow  to  be  properly  fed  and 
watered. 

Sec.  18.  Any  person  usin^  any  premises  for  keeping  cows  for  dairy  purposes 
shall  provide  and  use  a  sufficient  number  of  receptacles,  of  nonabsorbent  material, 
for  the  reception,  storage,  and  delivery  of  milk,  and  shall  keep  them  clean  and 
wholesome  at  all  times,  and  at  milking  time  shall  remove  each  receptacle,  as  soon 
as  filled,  from  the  stable  or  room  in  which  the  cows  are  kept;  nor  shall  any  milk 
or  cream  be  stored  or  kept  within  any  room  used  for  stabling  cows  or  other 
domestic  animals. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any 
premises  upon  which  cows  are  kept  to  notify  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  existence  of  any  conta^ous  or  infectious  disease  among  such 
cows,  by  letter  delivered  or  mailed,  withm  twenty-four  hours  after  the  discovery 
thereof,  and  to  thoroughly  isolate  any  cow  or  cows  so  diseased  or  which  may 
reasonably  be  believed  to  be  infected,  and  to  exercise  such  other  precautions  as 
may  be  directed,  in  writing,  by  said  health  officer. 

Sec.  15.  Milkers  and  those  enmped  in  the  handling  of  milk  or  cream  shall 
maintain  strict  cleanliness  of  their  hands  and  persons  while  milking  or  while  so 
en^ged.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  holding  a  permit  to  maintain  a 
dairy  or  dairy  farm  to  enforce  this  regulation  in  reference  to  such  persons  as 
may  assist  them  in  the  maintenance  thereof. 

Sec.  16.  That  any  person  violating  any  of  the  foregoing  regulations  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof  in  the  ix>lioe  court,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten 
dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense,  to  be  collected  as  other  fines  and  penalties 
are  collected. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  reg[ulations  for  the  government  of  dairies  and  dairy  farms  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  promulgated  «fune  24, 1895,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Wm.  C.  Woodward,  M.  D., 
Health  Officer,  District  of  Columbia. 
John  W.  Ross,     * 
John  B.  Wight, 
W.  M.  Black, 
Commisaionera  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

(4)  Public  markets,  central  and  local.— In  addition  to  the  large  •*  Center  Mar- 
ket "  there  are  8  other  public  markets  under  municipal  control  and  supervision. 
On  some  of  the  streets  immediately  adjacent  to  these  buildings  farm  products 
are  sold  directly  to  the  consumers  from  the  wagons  of  farmers.  The  wagons  of 
hucksters,  of  course,  go  all  over  the  city. 

The  many  attractions,  governmental,  social,  educational,  reli^ous,  etc.,  of  the 
capital  city  not  only  bring  numerous  visitors,  but  make  it  a  delightful  residence 
for  that  class  of  people  who  are  able  to  buy  both  the  delicacies  of  the  season  and 
the  delicacies  of  all  seasons  and  climes  in  and  out  of  season.  The  increase  in 
cold-storage  facilities  has  kept  pace  with  the  city's  growth  in  wealth,  refinement, 
and  in  a  xx)pulation  quick  to  avail  itself  of  the  conveniences,  comforts,  and  lux- 
uries that  modem  ideas  and  inventions  have  provided.  Quite  a  paper  could  be 
written  upon  the  various  and  var^ng  effects  upon  prices  tne  use  of  cold  storage 
has  produced.    In  some  instances  it  has  enhanced  the  marketable  value  of  certain 
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ittcts  by  insaring  their  i>reBeryatioii  for  an  increased  demand.  Again,  it  has  a 
preciating  effect  oy  diminishing  the  shrinkage  and  the  x)088ible  scarcity  of 
other  products.  These  effects,  however,  do  not  differentiate  Washington  from 
other  cities.  The  general  tendency  of  cold  storage  is  toward  uniformity  and 
equalization  in  prices  of  special  products  by  lengthening  their  season  of  fruition 
and  enjoyment.  The  cold-storage  charges  are  as  follows:  Strawberries,  from  20 
to  85  cents  per  crate,  according  to  size;  apples  and  pears,  25  cents  per  barrel;  cel- 
ery and  lettuce,  sent  in  boxes  and  crates,  from  10  to  25  cents;  poultry,  50  cents 
per  100  pounds;  crate  of  eggs  (30  dozen) ,  15  cents;  for  cooling  watermelons,  10 
cents  apiece. 

(5)  Statistical  results  for  fourteen  products, — The  statistical  results  of  the 
inquiry  made  at  Washington  give  the  prices  of  15  different  articles,  together  with 
the  rates  of  freight  charged  on  most  of  them,  the  mode  of  shipment  and  the 
sources  from  which  the  usual  supply  of  products  is  obtained. 
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7,  RICHMOND,  VA.,  AS  A  FARM  MARKET.* 

(1)  Peeuliafitiea  of  the  Bkhmond  market. ^There  are  peculiarities  abont  Rich- 
mond as  a  market  for  farm  products  which  require  explanation  before  entering 
upon  the  question  of  "  the  organizations  and  methods  of  handling  farm  products," 
referred  to  me  for  discussion  and  report.  Simply  referring  to  a  census  report 
and  seeing  that  Richmond  is  the  capital  city  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  has  a 
papulation  at  the  last  census  of  about  80,000  people  (a  population  now  exceeding 
100,000  people}  and  that  it  is  the  only  citv  or  town  of  large  population  in  middle 
Vir|;inia  it  might  be  reasonably  assumed  that  it  would  be  a  good  market  for  all 
ordinary  farm  and  truck  products.  Inquiry  among  the  farmers  living  in  the 
section  claiming  Richmond  as  their  market  negatives  this  conclusion  very  strongl jr. 
These  producers  almost  universally  proclaim  Richmond  to  be  a  poor  market  in 
which  to  sell  farm  products  of  almost  every  kind.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  producers.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  condition  of 
affairs,  but  the  one  primarily  responsible  for  it  is  the  fact  that,  although  we  have 
over  100,000  people  living  here,  more  than  one-half  of  that  total  is  made  tip  of 
negroes  who  are  engaged  in  occupations  in  which  only  low  wages  are  paid.  The 
negro  even  when  well  paid  is  not  a  consumer  of  high-priced  or  varied  farm  prod- 
ucus.  He  prefers  com  cakes,  fat  bacon  and  cabbage,  and  sweet  xx)tatoes  to  almost 
any  other  diet.  When  poorly  i>aid  he  confines  himself  wholly  to  this  diet.  Prac- 
ticaUy,  therefore,  we  have  but  a  population  of  60,000  x>eople  in  the  city  who  are 
consumers  of  a  variety  of  the  best  isara  and  truck  products.  This  xx)pulation  is 
easily  and  auiekly  supplied  from  the  near-by  count^,  a  large  section  of  which  to 
the  north  of  the  city  is  naturally  good  trucking  land  and  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
number  of-  small  owners  and  occupiers  who  themselves  raise  and  market  their 
own  croiw.  Richmond  is  ag^in  a  poor  producers'  market  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
very  uncertain  and  fluctuating  one.  In  the  winter  the  houses  are  occupied,  while 
in  tne  summer  (and  this  means  here  from  May  to  November)  the  people  who  are 
the  largest  buyers  of  farm  products  are  away  from  the  city  on  their  plantations 
in  the  country,  or  where  not  owning  plantations  living  on  tne  mountains  60  or  75 
miles  west  of  the  city.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  producers  to  profitably  cater 
to  a  city  trade.  These  general  remarks  must  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  markets 
for  all  the  products  about  which  I  am  asked  to  report,  except  nay,  com,  oats,  and 
tobacco. 

(2)  Bemarka  as  to  special  products— MUk. — The  Southern  States  never  were 
dairying  or  live-stock  States-,  and  though  this  is  now  being  somewhat  changed  in 
certain  sections,  slowly  but  surely  the  result  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
people  are  not  milk  users.  On  thousands  of  farms  to-day  in  the  South  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  so  much  as  a  drink  of  milk  for  many  months  in  the  year;  indeed,  on 
probably  the  majorily  of  farms  it  would  only  be  possible  to  ^t  milk  at  all  except 
m  the  summer  months.  This  indifference  to  a  supply  of  imlk  is  common  in  tne 
towns  and  cities.  People  do  not  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  necessity  and  therefore 
only  demand  the  smallest  supply.  The  supply  of  the  city  of  Ricmnond  is  almost 
wholly  provided  by  a  number  of  small  dairymen  residing  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  keeping  from  6  to  Id  cows.  These  men  retail  their  own  milk  and  there- 
fore secure  we  whole  price  charged  to  the  consumer.  There  are  two  larger  dairy 
companies  having  offices  and  stores  in  the  city  and  handling  the  produce  of  from 
50  to  150  cows  each.  Though  nominally  xnutmasers  of  milk  from  producers,  the 
men  who  form  the  company  in  each  case  are  themselves  farmers  and  dairsrmen 
having  their  own  cows  on  farms  near  the  city,  and  they  simply  send  in  their  milk 
to  the  dairy  stores  in  the  city  where  it  is  retailed  from  wagons  owned  by  the 
company  jointly.  In  this  way  they  secure  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
their  private  didries  at  less  cost  than  if  each  handled  his  own  milk  separately. 
One  of  these  companies  does  buy  some  milk  from  a  few  farmers  outsiae  of  the 
membership  of  the  company,  but  only  a  limited  quantity.  The  price  paid  to  these 
producers  is  given  in  the  statistical  report,  as  also  the  average  retul  price  to  con- 
sumers in  the  city.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  a  single  can  of  milk  is 
delivered  into  the  city  by  any  of  the  railroads.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  supply 
comes  in  by  rail  at  all.  It  is  Drought  by  wagon  as  much  as  6  or  8  miles.  There  is 
no  combination  to  keep  up  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  nor  is  such  an  one  likely  or  at 
allprobable  to  succeed  in  the  face  of  the  facte  steted. 

Butter.-^From  facte  stoted  with  reference  to  the  milk  supply  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  local  supply  of  butter  to  the  city  of  Richmond  can  at  D^t  be  only  small. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  farmers  Hvmg  within  a  radius  of  0  or  8  miles  of  the 

>  Reported  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson,  npecial  agent,  Blchmond,  Va. 
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city,  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  being  Northern  settlers  here  who  keep  a  few 
cows  and  make  a  small  quantity  of  butter  every  week,  which  they  sell  ana  deliver 
personally  to  private  consumers  in  the  city,  and  there  are  one  or  two  larger  dairy 
farmers  who  make  from  50  to  100  pounds  of  butter  per  week,  who  either  deliver 
to  private  customers  or  snpplv  one  or  two  stores  having  a  trade  callinff  for  this 
class  of  butter.  The  proprietor  of  the  leading  store  in  the  city  hanoliiig  this 
class  of  trade  tells  me  that  he  does  not  believe  there  are  600  pounds  of  butter 
made  on  Virginia  farms  sold  in  the  city  of  Richmond  in  a  week.  There  is  a  prej- 
udice against  Virginia  butter  in  the  city,  and  it  is  well  founded.  Virginia  farmers 
are  not  dairjrmen,  and  vnll  not  take  puns  to  make  good  butter  or  butter  which 
can  compare  in  flavor  or  keeping  qualities  with  New  York  or  Elgin  butter.  Thej 
have  also  a  natural  diflGiculty  to  contend  asainst  in  the  fact  that  the  wild  onion  is 
so  abundant  and  persistent  in  its  growth  in  the  pastures  and  meadows  that  it 
ruins  the  flavor  of  all  butter  and  nulk  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 

There  is  probably  from  10,000  to  12,000  pounds  of  New  York  and  Illinois  butter 
brought  to  the  city  ever^  week  by  merchants.  These  men  are  not  i>roducers,  but 
merely  dealers.  There  is  a  quantity  of  butter  of  very  low  grade  snipped  into  the 
city  every  week  from  country  stores  who  take  it  in  trade  at  from  10  to  15  cents 
.  per  pound.  It  is  not  fit  for  consumption  as  received,  but  goes  to  the  manufacturer 
of  process  butter  and  reappears  m  the  market  and  stores  as  oleomargarine  or 
process  butter. 

Cheese,—!  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  cheese  now  made  in  the  State;  cer- 
tainly there  is  none  mJade  in  this  section  of  the  State.  A  few.  years  ago  there 
were  one  or  two  cheese  factories  in  Piedmont,  Va.,  but  they  could  not  get  a  con- 
stant supply  of  milk  suflGicient  to  make  the  business  profitable.  Whatever  cheese 
is  consumed  here,  and  it  is  a  very  small  quantity  at  best,  comes  from  the  North, 
and  is  brought  here  by  merchants  and  not  producers. 

Oranges, — There  is,  of  course,  no  local  production  of  oranges  here.  They  are 
brought  here  by  merchants  from  Florida  and  elsewhere,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
the  price  producers  get  for  them.  The  price  to  consumers  here  varies  with  the 
supply,  wnich  this  year  has  been  plentiful  and  the  price  reasonable. 

Apples.— Th\B  fruit,  being  a  staple  product  of  the  State,  the  supply  in  the  city 
is,  in  a  year  of  ordinary  productiveness,  very  ample.  Probably  tnere  are  from 
100,000  to  150,000  barrels  of  apples  shipped  from  the  State,  mainly  to  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  in  a  vear  of  good  production.  The  section  of  the  State 
in  which  Richmond  is  situated  does  not,  however,  produce  any  good  varieties  of 
keeping  apples,  and  therefore,  apart  from  the  supply  of  summer  apples,  is 
dependent  upon  Piedmont  and  southwest  Virginia  and  the  Northern  States  for 
its  supply.  These  are  consigned  to  commission  merchants  here  for  sale,  and  are 
sold  by  the  barrel  of  three  Dushels  and  retailed  by  the  hucksters,  market  men, 
and  stores  by  the  peck.  The  average  price  for  the  past  2  or  3  years  to  the 
consumer  is  given  in  the  statistical  report,  while  the  same  report  gives  the  aver- 
age price  for  different  varieties  realized  by  the  commission  merchant  on  behalf 
of  the  producer,  out  of  which  must  come  freight,  dravage,  and  commission. 

Potdtry  (live  and  dressed)  and  eags, — The  supply  of  poultry  comes  to  this  city 
from  a  wide  area  of  the  State,  probably  from  a  greater  distance  than  any  other 
product  of  the  farm.  It  is  usually  in  abundance  for  the  demands  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  yet  the  price  is  maintained  at  a  fairly  profitable  rate  for  the  producer. 
Early  spring  chickens  usually  come  on  the  market  in  March  and  April,  and  are 
then  sold  at  so  much  a  head.  Later  the^r  are  bought  from  the  producer  by 
weight,  but  are  generally  sold  by  the  retailer  to  the  consumer  at  so  much  per 
head.  The  trade  is  maimv  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  few  producers  selling  direct 
to  consumers.  E^gs  are  nought  and  sold  bv  the  dozen,  and  largely  by  dealers. 
The  local  production  is,  however,  considerable,  and  these  are  largely  sold  by  the 
producer  directly  to  the  consumer. 

Onions  (green) ,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  watermelons,  and  strato- 
berries  are  produced  in  very  sreat  quantities,  locally,  there  being  a  belt  of  rich 
trucking  land  on  the  north  of  the  city,  extending  10  to  15  miles  from  the  city 
boundary.  This  is  divided  into  small  truck  farms,  and  the  produce  is  brought 
into  the  city  every  day  all  the  year  round.  As  manjr  as  500  truckers*  carts  will 
sometimes,  in  the  height  of  the  growing  season,  come  mto  the  citv  per  day.  These 
carts  are  run  by  the  owners  and  producers  of  the  crops,  who  seU  the  products  to 
the  citv  grocers,  market  hucksters,  and  directly  to  the  consumers.  The  compe- 
tition IS  great  and  as  a  result  prices  are  reasonable,  and  yet  the  growers  make 
money.  Their  expenses  are  smaU.  It  is  a  verv  dif&cult  matter  to  place  a  stand- 
ard price  on  any  of  these  products,  as*the  supply  is  usually  so  large  and  the  com- 
petition so  great.  Of  many  products,  such  as  sweet  potatoes  and  cabbages,  the 
supply  is  much  greater  tna^  the  local  demand,  and  the  surplus  is  bought  by 
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dealers  and  shipped  J^orth  and  West.  For  this  surplns  the  price  obtained  by  the 
producer  is  osnall^  very  low,  and  it  is  donbtful  whether  there  is  much  if  any 
profit  in  its  production.  The  possibility /however ,  of  their  disposing  of  it  prevents 
an  absolute  glut  in  the  local  market,  and  this  enables  the  poiidon  sold  here  to  be 
disposed  of  profitably. 

Of  Irish  potatoes  the  local  production  is  small,  as  the  crop  matures  too  early  to 
keep  well  through  the  winter,  and  the  city  market  depends  largely  on  Northern 
and  Western  grown  potatoes  for  its  supply,  except  during  2  or  3  months  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  Sweet  and  Insh  potatoes  are  Dought  and  sold  by 
the  dealers  by  the  barrel  of  8  bushels  and  retailed  to  the  consumer  by  the  peck. 

Hay,  com,  oats. — Com  and  oats  are  largely  supplied  to  the  city  bv  farmers  all 
over  the  State  and  by  Western  dealers,  and  are  sold  by  the  bushel  on  the  com 
exchange  daily  to  the  local  dealers  by  the  commission  merchant.  There  are  2  or 
8  milling  concerns  in  the  city  which  buy  largely  and  grind  for  local  consumption. 
Hay  is  supplied  in  limited  quantities  by  local  growers,  but  not  in  nearly  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  city  rei^uirements.  The  balance  of  the  requirement  is  largely 
met  by  Western  hay,  which  comes  into  the  city  by  carloads  all  the  year  round. 
Hay  is  sold  by  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  supply  of  this  Western  nay  largely 
controls  the  price  at  which  locally  produced  hay  is  sold. 

(3)  The  tobacco  trade — methods  and  expenses, — The  tobacco  trade  of  the  city  of 
Richmond  \&  a  large  factor — ^probably  the  largest  in  the  financial  prosperity  of 
the  place.  It  has  also  a  large  bearing  uxK)n  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  Tobacco  is  sold  by  auction  to  a  large  extent;  indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  State 
production  is  thus  disx)osed  of,  and  much  of  that  from  points  outside  the  State. 
The  croi)6  are  brought  by  the  producer  by  road  in  wagons  from  points  50  miles 
away  and  by  rail  from  much  f£u*ther  distances,  and  is  piled  up  on  the  warehouse 
fioors  and  there  auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  sale  is  thus  made  direct  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  (the  manufac- 
turer or  dealer).  The  only  charges  are  for  warehouse  fees,  auctioneer's  fees, 
weighing,  and  drayage  fees,  and  a  small  commission.  The  warehouse  owner 
pays  the  producer  the  price  realized  for  the  tobacco,  lessthe  charges,  on  the  fall 
of  the  hammer,  and  himself  collects  from  the  buyer.  Tne  quantity  of  tobacco 
sold  in  this  way  for  the  year  now  closing  (May)  has  been  3,322,938  pounds  of  dark 
of  vaiious  types  and  8,000,000  pounds  of  oright  tobacco.  The  statistical  results 
given  herewith  show  the  standard  prices  at  which  the  various  articles  come  into 
the  markets  of  this  city  and  ao  out  of  the  same. 

(4)  Statistics  of  trade  estMishments,  commissions,  cooperation.  — ^The  number 
of  commission  houses  is  58.  The  number  of  wholesale  dealers  is  incapable  of  being 
accurately  stated,  as  most  of  the  commission  houses  are  also  wholesale  dealers. 
The  number  of  ratail  dealers  in  farm  products  is  also  incapable  of  being  stated, 
as  nearly  every  comer  grocery  in  the  city  handles  some  of  these  products  more 
or  less,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  these.  Every  truck  grower  who  brings  his  prod- 
ucts into  the  city  for  sale — and  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  report  I  have  stated  that 
as  many  as  500  of  these  men  are  sometimes  here  per  day  with  their  carts — pays  a 
license  of  10  cents  per  day,  which  authorizes  him  to  occupy  a  stand  on  the  street 
near  the  public  markets  of  this  city  or  to  peddle  his  products  around  the  city  for 
that  day. 

The  following  are  rates  of  commission  charged  on  the  sale  of  the  various  prod- 
ucts named:  Ten  per  cent  on  all  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  x>oultry,  and  grain. 
(See  statistical  results  for  rates  on  tobacco.) 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  farmers  and  truckers  selling  their  products  in 
this  city  org[anized  a  selling  agency  and  supply  store  on  a  cooperative  basis,  but 
after  carrying  on  business  for  about  2  years  were  compelled  to  wind  up  the 
concern,  having  lost  the  whole  or  nearly  the  wliole  of  the  capital  invested. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  principal  supplies  for  the  markets  of  the  city  out- 
side the  supply  of  apples,  dry  onions,  Irish  potatoes,  and  live  and  dead  poultry, 
and  eggs,  and  which  are  supplied  by  the  producers  and  not  by  merchants  or 
dealers,  comes  from  near-by  points  or,  at  any  rate,  from  points  not  outside  the 
State  (except  in  so  far  as  some  supplies  of  early  strawberries  and  early  vegetables 
come  in  small  quantities  from  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina),  and 
are  shipped  here  not  from  any  particular  centers  of  trade,  but  in  small  shipments 
of  1  or  2  crates,  or  barrels,  or  cases  from  the  small  wayside  depots  on  the  several 
lines  of  railways  running  into  the  city  from  the  West  and  South.  Apples  are 
shipped  here  from  x)oint8  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  Piedmont, 
Va.,  such  as  Charlottesville,  Staunton,  and  intermediate  points  within  150  miles 
of  the  city.  Winter  cabbage  is  shipped  here  from  points  in  southwest  Virginia 
on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Raim>ad  between  Roanoke  and  WytheviUe,  while 
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Irishpotatoes  for  winter  sale  come  here  from  points  in  Ohio  and  farther  North 
and  west. 

(6)  Competition,  public  markets,  and  eold  storage, — ^There  is  very  active  com- 
X)etition  between  local  producers  and  dealers  in  all  vegetable  products  and  track 
crops,  and  also  in  live  and  dead  poultry,  eggs,  com,  and  oats.  These  local  pro- 
ducers sell  largely  directly  to  consumers  anoto  hucksters  in  the  city  markets,  and 
thus  prevent  the  commission  men  and  general  wholesale  dealers  from  controlling 
the  markets.  These  products  are  hauled  into  the  city  by  the  farmers  a  distance 
of  15  or  20  miles. 

No  combination  is  in  control  of  any  of  the  products  named. 

There  are  three  public  market  places  provided  by  the  citv,  with  accommodations 
for  near-by  wholesale  and  retail  delivery  by  farmers,  dealers,  and  consumers. 

There  are  2  cold-storage  depots  in  the  city,  but  they  have  not  been  long  estab- 
lished. The  one  belongs  to  a  pork-packing  concern  and  the  other  to  a  &y  cold- 
storage  company.  They  are  not  largely  uaed  as  yet,  though  some  fruit  growers 
have  tried  tne  system,  and  find  it  of  service  to  them.  Schedule  of  rates  of  charges 
made  by  the  dry  cold-storage  company  are  included  elsewhere;  the  charges  made 
by  the  other  company  are  about  tne  same. 

(6)  Statistical  results  for  10  products.— Thsd  statistical  results  of  this  inquiry 
are  given  herewith.  It  includes  among  other  farm  products  consumed  in  the 
household  the  important  product  leaf  tobacco,  for  which  Richmond  is  one  of  the 
largest  markets,  both  for  local  consumption  and  for  shipment  to  other  points, 
domestic  and  foreign. 


Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  Richmond,  Vcu 


Year  and 
month  of  sale. 


Oct.   to   Dec., 

1899. 


Jan.,1900 

Mar.toMay  ... 

June  to  Dec., 

1899. 
Jan,   to  Hay, 

1900. 
Jnne  to  Sept., 

1899. 
May  and  Jane, 

1900. 
July  to  May, 

1899  and  1900. 
Sept  to  Mar., 

r899and  1900. 
May  and  June, 

1899 
Oct  to    Feb., 

1899  and  1900. 
Julyto  Sept., 

AH  the    year 

1809. 
All   the    year 

1896. 
All   the    year 

1899. 


Kind  and  grrade 
of  product. 


Winenp  apples.. 

Pippin  apples 

Onions  (dry)  — 
Spring  chickens . 

Chickens 

Eggs 

....do 

Irish  potatoes — 

do 

Sweet  potatoes  . . . 

Cabbages 

....do 

Watermelons . . 

New  milk 

Sun-cured  tobacco 
Dark  loose  tobaooo 

HeavT  shipping 
and  export  to- 
bacco. 

Bright  tobacco.... 


Consumer  paid. 


25  cents    per 

rck. 
cents  per 

peck. 
90  cents    per 

peck. 
35  cents    per 

pound. 
12i  cents  per 

pound. 
20  cents    per 

dozen. 
15  cents    per 


50  cents    per 

peck. 
76  cents    per 

bushel. 
25  cents    per 

peck. 

5  cents  per 
head. 

10  cents  per 

head. 
lOcentBeach.. 

6  cents  per 
quart.  I 

7i  cents  per 

pound. 
t4.80  per   100 

pounds. 
8i  cents  per 

pound. 

5i  cents  per 
pound. 


Producer  re- 
ceived. 


Combined  ex- 
penses of  dis- 
tribution be- 
tween 
and  consumer. 


LSOper 
of  S  bushels. 
t3.dOper  barrel. 

91.75  per  barrel. 

25  cents  per 

pound. 
10  cents  per 

pound. 
15  cents  per 

dozen. 
10  cents  per 


98  per  barrel  of 

3  bushels. 
50  cents  per 

bushel. 
91.25  per  barrel 

of  3  bushels. 
U  cents  per 

head. 
2^  cents  per 

head. 
5  cents  each 

3  cents  per  quart 

6f   cents   per 

pound. 
•4.30  per    100 

pounds. 
79   cents  per 

pound. 

5    cents    per 
pound. 


centage  centage 


producer  price 


of  con- 
sumer's 
to 
distrib- 
uters. 


60  cents  per 

barrel. 
11  per  barrel.. 

91.85  per  bar* 

rel. 
10  cents  per 

pound. 
2k  cents  per 

pound. 
5  cents  per 

dozen. 
1o 


93  per  barrel.. 

25  cents  per 

bushel. 
91.75  per  ba^ 

rel. 
8i  cents  per 

head. 
7i  cents  per 

head. 
5  cents 


8  cents  per 

quart, 
i  cent    per 

pound, 
60  cents  per 

100  pounds. 
i  cent    per 

pound. 

do 


Per- 


ofc 
Bumer's 
price  to 

pro- 
ducers. 


FtreL 
16 

22 

51 

80 

20 

25 

26 

50 

88* 

55 

70 

75 

60 

60 

7 
10 

6 


P*r. 


PercL 
84 


78 
49 
70 
80 
76 
75 
60 
C6| 
46 
80 
26 
SO 
50 
93 
90 
94 

^1 


1  For  the  small  quantity  purchased  by  city  dealers  from  country  producers. 
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8.  ATLANTA— A  TYPICAL  SOUTHERN  MARKET.* 

(1)  Undeveloped  condition  of  the  Atlanta  market. — ^Atlanta  has  a  x>opTLlation  of 
120,000  and  is  reached  by  25  railroad  lines  from  the  prodndng  territory.  As  a 
farm  market  it  is  undeveloped  and  lacking  in  that  de^ee  of  organization  which 
insures  a  fair  degree  of  regularity  in  supply  and  stability  in  prices.  Consequently 
the  distributive  agencies  shift  the  risks  of  the  business  upon  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

Atlanta  commission  men  sell  for  10  per  cent.  Farmers  have  Ao  organizations. 
Peach  growers  are  trying  to  organize.  Chickens,  turkeys,  eggs,  potatoes,  and 
cabbage  are  largely  brought  in  on  wagons.  Melons  are  snipped  rrom  Florida 
and  southern  Georgia.  Strawberries  come  in  May.  Cheese  is  bought  in  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati;  apples  come  from  Michigan;  some  are  brought  in  on  wagons  from 
surrounding  counlay.  There  is  no  regular  market  in  the  city.  The  commission 
men  sell  wholesale  and  retail,  and  retailers  sell  by  wholesale.  The  retailers  have 
an  organization,  but  it  is  practically  useless.  The  whole  business  is  chaotic  for 
want  of  systematic  organization  among  the  several  interests.  Cold  storage  is  not 
ample  or  systematic.  An  effort  was  made  to  secure  such  facilities,  but  failed. 
There  are  two  small  concerns  which  are  quite  a  convenience  in  handling  meats 
and  a  few  vegetables,  but  they  do  not  affect  prices  or  profits  materially.  The 
average  stock  of  butter  on  hand  is  4,000  poun&.  There  are  about  1,100  nersons 
selling  milk,  some  keei>ing  only  2  or  8  cows.  A  few  dairies  keep  their  herds  10  or 
20  miles  out  and  bring  in  milk  on  trains.  Milk  wagons  come  in  from  2  to  10  miles. 
There  is  no  creamery  nere.  About  one-half  of  the  butter  comes  by  rail.  Freight 
on  oranges  from  Los  Angeles  is  90  cents  per  box,  826  boxes  to  the  car;  from 
Florida  the  freight  is  75  cents  per  box  sent  by  express.  Oranges  from  California 
and  from  the  Gulf  States  come  m  competition  to  a  certain  extent.  The  California 
crop  continues  to  come,  however,  after  the  Florida  crop  is  exhausted.  The 
Florida  orange  is  considered  much  supierior  to  the  California  orange,  and  sells  for 
a  higher  price.  In  fact,  California  oranges  vrill  hardly  sell  here  wnile  the  Florida 
orange  is  on  the  market,  although  offered  at  a  lower  price.  Almost  all  other  per- 
ishable articles,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  begin  coming  verv  early  from 
Florida.  As  the  season  advances,  first  southern,  then  middle,  and  then  northern 
Georgia  each  have  its  run;  and  then  some  come  from  farther  North  or  from  cold 
storage. 

(2)  Unfavorable  position  oftheproducer, — ^Atlanta  has  no  regular  public  market. 
First  wholesale  conmussion  men  and  then  retail  dealers,  ana  then  wagons  from 
the  surrounding  country  sujyply  the  demand  and  scramble  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  greatly  reduce  prices.  Perhaps  butter  from  Northern  creameries  and  from 
home  sources  has  the  keenest  competition  and  is  most  affected  in  price.  ^  The  cost 
of  laying  down  Elgin  butter  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  prices  ^d  for  the 
local  product.  Farm  prices  are  controlled  almost  entirely  by  supply  and  demand, 
and  as  these  are  irreg^iQar  the  fluctuations  are  violent  ana  extreme.  For  instance, 
strawberries  are  abundant  one  day  at  6  to  8  cents  per  quart;  on  another  day  they 
will  probably  be  10  to  121-  cents  i)er  quart.  With  almost  every  article  there  lis 
a  minimum  price  at  which  shipments  would  cease  to  come  in,  and  cutting  of  the 
supply  will  rally  prices.  Many  shippers  lose  money  in  this  way,  but  the  dealers 
will  keep  right  on  all  the  same.  The  commission  trade  is  reported  as  prospering — 
**  most  all  get  rich  " — ^while  the  producer  makes  very  little  money.  These  retail 
traders  come  from  all  sources.  Very  many  of  them  were  farmers,  and  seeing  a 
better  chance  here  have  left  their  farms  and  entered  the  commission  business. 
Many  of  them  have  failed  in  other  lines.  In  the  fruit  trade  Italians  and  Greeks 
control  everythinp^.  The  city  ia  greatly  in  need  of  a  general  market  to  remedy 
its  chaotic  condition  of  trade  in  farm  products.  Organization  on  the  part  of  the 
truckers  would  improve  conditions,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  do  so. 

There  are  42  commission  houses,  25  wholesale  dealers,  and  560  retail  establish- 
ments which  handle  farm  products.    Maimed  soldiers  peddle  without  license. 

(3)  Statistical  results  for  18  products.— Thi^  statistical  results  of  the  inquiry 
at  Atlanta  are  given  herewith  for  18  different  articles  which  enter  largely  into 
household  consumption. 

1  Reported  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hmmicntt,  special  agent,  Atlanta,  Qa. 
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Pricea  and  expenses  of  distribution  ai  Atlanta,  Oa, 


Year  and      [  Kind  and  grade  of 
month  of  sale.  product. 


Connimer  paid. 


Producer  re- 
ceived. 


Combined 
expenses  of  dis- 
tribution 
between  pro- 
ducer and  con- 


Per- 
centage, 
of  con- 
sumer's. 

price 
to  dls- 
tribu- 

tera. 


Per- 
centa^^e 
of  con- 
sumer's 

price 
to  pro- 
duoeia. 


1899  and  1900; 
average  for 
one  year. 


September  to 
May,  1899- 


1900. 


May,  1899,   to 
May,  1900. 


June  to  Sep- 
tember, 1899. 

March  to  June, 
1900. 

1899  to  1900.... 


Sweet  milk  1 

Buttermilk  1.... 

Country  butter . 

Creamery  butter. . 

Cheese 

Florida  oranges*. 

California  and 

Sicily  oranges.* 

Apples* 

Onions* 

Chickens^ 


per 


Turkeys 

Eggs 

Potatoes 

Cabbage 

Melons 

Strawberries. 


Hay. 
Com. 


28  cents   per 

gallon. 
10  cents   per 

gallon. 
15  cents    per 

pound. 
25  centM    per 

pound. 
16|  cents  per 

pound. 
60  cents 

dozen. 
30  cents    per 

dozen. 
SO  cents   per 

peck. 
40  cents    per 

peck. 
35  cents  each. 


16  cents   per 

pound. 
22l  cents  per 

dozen. 
20  cents    per 

peck, 
li  cents   per 

pound. 
do 


14  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 

5  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 

10    cents    per 

pound. 
18     cents    per 

pound. 
10    cents     per 

pound. 
12    cents    per 

dozen. 

6  cents     per 
dozen. 

10    cents     per 
peck. 

15  cents     per 
peck. 

20  cents  each... 

10     cents    per 

pound. 
12|    cents   per 

dozen. 
12i    cents    per 

peck. 
I     cent    per 

pound. 
...rTdo 


14  cents  per 
gallon. 

5   cents    per 

gallon. 
5   cents    per 

pound. 
7    cents    per 

pound. 
6|  cents  per 
I     pound. 

38  cents  per 
I     dozen. 

24  cents  per 
'     dozen. 

40  cents  per 
I     peck. 

25  cents  per 

15  cento  each . 


5   cento    per 

pound. 
10  cento  per 

dozen. 
74  cento  per 

peck. 
I     cent    per 

pound. 
do 


Oato. 


14  cento   per 

quart 
$18  per  ton... 
60  cento   per 

bushel. 
45  cento    per 

bushel. 


6    cents  per 

-quart. 

19  per  ton 

aO     cento    per 

bushel. 
do 


8    cento    per 

quart. 
19  per  ton  .... 
30  cento  per 

bushel. 
16  cento  per 

bushel. 


ferct. 
CO 

50 

831 

28 

40 

76 

80 

80 

62* 

•42f 

33* 
44 

60 
60 
57* 

60    : 

S8i 


PercL 

60 

60 

661 

72 

60 

24 

20 

20 

874 

671 

66} 

66 

624 

50 

50 

42f 

50 
50 

661 


1  Steady  market. 

s  Express  is  heavy,  but  the  pointo  of  shipment  are  so  scattered  one  can  not  get  average  price. 

*  Mostly  from  Michigan  and  north  Georgia;  wagons. 

4  Summer  market  too  uncertain;  all  sizes  and  prices  from  8  to  50  cento  each. 

9.  FARM  MARKETS  AT  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.^ 

(1)  Commercial  position  of  San  Antonio.— San  Antonio  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  Sonfnem  market.  The  following  statement  of  prices  and  expenses 
of  distribution  of  farm  products  presents  a  true  proportion  between  the  amount 
paid  to  the  distributer  and  the  amount  received  by  the  producers  of  the  products. 
The  scape  of  the  inquiry  covers  the  majority  of  the  leading  farm  products  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  this  market. 

The  majority  of  farm  products  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  handled  direct 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  This  is  especially  true  of  such  products  as 
milk,  butter,  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  beef,  and  hay.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  corn  and  oats  consumed  in  this  city  is  shipped  here  from  Texas  or  S[an8aa 
points,  except  in  years  when  we  have  a  rainfall  of  above  the  ordinary,  such  as 
the  present  year.  San  Antonio  is  situated  in  a  section  ordinarily  not  blessed  with 
as  much  rain  as  the  northern,  centi*al,  and  eastern  x>ortion8  of  the  State.  Until 
within  the  past  2  or  8  years  the  great  bulk  of  vegetables  consumed  in  San  Anto- 
nio were  produced  by  irria^ted  farms  and  gardens  near  this  city  and  are  on  the 
market  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

(2)  Recent  devdopmetit  of  Texas  truck  farming, — ^Within  the  past  2  or  8  years- 
the  truck-farm  industry  of  Texas  has  assumed  wonderful  and  unexpected  pro- 
portions.   It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  great  portion  of  Texas,  especially 


1  Reported  by  Mr.  Voriea  P.  Brown,  special  agent,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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that  known  as  the  Texas  coast  conntry,  can  produce  vegetables  and  fmits  of 
almost  all  kinds  grown  in  any  section  of  this  connti^  from  4  to  0  weeks  earlier 
than  they  can  be  produced  in  the  most  favored  sections  of  California;  hence  San 
Antonio,  within  the  past  2  or  8  years,  has  received  these  products  largely  from 
the  Texas  coast  country. 

Nueces  Gountv,  for  instance,  the  county  of  which  Ck>rpus  Christi  is  the  county 
seat,  produced  this  year  something  like  $100,000  worth  of  truck  products^  while 
only  8  or  4  years  ago  not  $1  worth  of  this  class  of  products  was  produced  m  that 
country  and  sent  to  northern  Texas  and  Northern  and  Eastern  markets.  The 
total  acreage  planted  in  cabbage  this  year  in  Nueces  County  was  about  800  acres, 
and  there  was  a  realization  of  about  $225  from  each  acre  planted  in  this  staple 
crop.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  remunerative  showing  ever  made  in  the  cabbage 
industrv  in  Texas,  and  perhaps  in  the  United  States.  Next  year  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  1,000  acres  will  be  devoted  in  that  county  to  the  cultivation  of  cab- 
baj^e  alone,  and  should  the  demand  be  as  brisk  and  the  product  as  compact  as 
this  season,  the  Nueces  County  cabbage  growers  will  realize  about  $250 ,000  there- 
from. The  truck  industry  is  rapidly  developing,  not  only  in  Nueces  County, 
but  in  at  least  100  counties  in  south  and  southeast  Texas. 

(8)  Restriction  of  trade  by  exoesnve  freights  and  unfair  commissions, — ^That 
which  troubled  the  Texas  grower  more  than  anything  else,  prior  to  a  year  or  so 
ago,  was  in  securing  transportation  rates  low  enough  to  permit  him  to  get  his 
products  to  market  with  some  per  cent  of  profit,  and  in  finding  commission  men 
wl\o  would  deal  honestljr  with  producers.  However,  within  the  past  2  or  8 
years  truck  farmers*  orffanizations  nave  sprung  up  in  almost  every  truck-producing 
section  of  the  State,  ana  Texas  has  now  what  is  known  as  the  State  Truck  Growers' 
Association.  Through  the  efforts  of  these  organizations  the  various  railroads  in 
the  State  have  made  greatly  reduced  rates  for  these  products,  and  the  truck  farm- 
ers themselves  have  established  agencies  in  Northern  and  Eastern  cities  in  charge 
of  their  own  men  for  the  handling  of  these  producto  at  those  pointe. 

The  great  trouble  with  which  the  Texas  producer  has  to  contend,  where  there 
is  a  large  surplus,  is  the  Question  of  trsmsportation  charges  to  markets.  Some 
years  ago  the  writer  het'eoi  took  up  with  the  Texas  State  railway  commission  the 

fuestion  of  ftreight  rates  on  wool  from  Texas  wool-producing  points  to  this  city, 
'or  instance,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  charging  $1.20  per  100 
pounds  for  hauling  wool  in  carload  lots  from  Longfellow,  Tex.,  to  San  Antonio, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  while  the  same  company  was  only  charging  80  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  hauling  the  same  product  in  carload  lote  from  San  Francisco 
through  lower  California,  through  Ljongfellow,  Tex.,  through  San  Antonio  to  New 
York,  a  distance  many  times  jpreater.  When  I  called  the  attention  of  the  railway 
officers  to  this  matter  and  tried  to  have  them  remedy  same,  theysimply  stated: 
**  We  can  not  do  it,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  aoout  it?*'  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Texas  railway  commission,  and  they  answered  that  they  were 
powerless  to  act  in  the  matter. 

In  years  of  drought  this  section  of  the  country,  when  farmers  around  San  Anto- 
nio produced  little  or  no  com  and  when  there  was  plenty  in  what  is  known  as  the 
black-land  section  of  north  and  east  Texas,  San  Antonio  was  consuming  Kansas 
com,  because  the  Kansas  farmer  could  ship  his  com  in  carload  lote  from  Kansas 
pointe  to  San  Antonio  at  a  much  lower  flffure  than  could  the  northern  Texas 
farmer,  who  resided  only  about  one-third  tne  distance,  to  get  his  product  to  this 
same  market. 

(4 )  MisceUaneovLS  conditions  of  market, — ^The  producto  of  truck  gardens  and  farms 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  are  disposed  of  mainly  by  the  producers  themselves. 
In  this  city  there  are  several  large  plazas  or  market  centers  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  marketing  of  these  producte;and  consumers  do  most  of  theii:  marketing  on 
these  plazas.  Tnere  is  also  being  constructed  in  this  city  at  present  one  of  the 
largest  market  houses  in  the  Sou&,  for  which  the  city  credit  is  pledged  in  bonds 
issued  for  construction. 

Milk  sold  in  San  Antonio  is  not  handled  by  middlemen,  but  is  marketed  directly 
by  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  strictly  commission  houses  handliuR  farm  and  garden 
producto  in  this  city,  while  almost  every  retail  store  handles  such  producto  as  pota- 
toes, com,  hay,  vegetables,  eto.  As  a  rule,  the  rate  of  commission  charged  by  com- 
mission merchanto  for  selliiu'  different  farm  products  is  10  per  cent,  x^'o  attempt 
has  been  made  by  farmers  tributary  to  San  Antonio  to  organize  their  own  commis- 
sion agencies,  except  truck  farmers  as  herein  referred  to.  Most  of  the  vegetables 
and  truck  producto  coming  to  San  Antonio  from  outside  pointe  by  rail  come  from 
Bockport,  Corpus  Christi,  Sinton,  Mathis,  Beeville,  and  other  pointo  on  the  line  of 
the  San  Antomo  and  Aransas  Pass  Bailway.    These  producto  are  now  coming  in 
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sharp  competition  with  products  produced  by  farmers  and  gardeners  living  in  Saa 
Antonio  and  immediate  vicinity. 

No  product  of  the  ranch  or  farm,  so  far  as  the  reporter  knows,  is  under  the  ocnk- 
trol  of  a  combination  of  dealers  or  commission  merchants.  This  would  be  impos- 
sible here,  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  more  of  these  products  are  produced 
here  than  are  consumed. 

There  is  -no  such  thin^  as  scarcitj  of  milk  here.  Almost  every  farmer  and 
stock  farmer  living  within  waffon  distance  of  San  Antonio  produces  more  milk 
than  he  consumes,  and  as  we  have  no  creamery  in  this  x>art  of  the  country  the 
milk'  is  pure,  plentiful,  and  cheap. 

Ban  Antonio  is  somewhat  lacking  in  coldnstorage  facilities.  However,  the 
Aimour  Packing  Company  has  just  erected  a  large  cold-storage  plant  in  this  city. 

(5)  Railway  charge  for  marketing  Texas  beef  oattU.—The  International  and 
Great  Northern  Railway  charges  tne  following  rates  on  beef  cattle:  From  San 
Antonio  to  Kansas  Gitv,  $106.70  per  86-foot  oar,  and  to  Chicago  $181.45  per  86-foot 
car.  As  the  average  load  is  22  nead  of  S-year-oldsper  car,  this  would  make  the 
cost  of  transportation  in  Kansas  City  $4.85  and  in  dnicago  $5.97i  per  head.  The 
rate  on  both  com  and  oats  in  carload  lots  from  New  Braunf els,  80  miles  north,  to 
San  Antonio  is  5^  cents  per  100  pounds;  from  Austin,  80  miles  north,  to  San  Anto- 
nio, 8  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  from  Taylor,  115  miles  north,  to  San  Antonio,  9i 
cents  per  100  xx)und8;  minimum  weight,  24,000  pounds. 

Relative  to  the  cost  of  getting  Texas  cattle  to  market,  we  will  take  a  8-year-old 
Texas  steer  which  will  average,  say,  1,000  pounds  and  sell  at  Kansas  City  at  4 
cents  per  pound.  The  gross  price  will  be  $40.  It  will  cost  the  Texas  producer 
to  market  this  steer  at  Kansas  Cit^,  as  follows:  Freight  per  head,  $5;  commission, 
50  cents;  3rardage,  25  cents;  feed  in  yards,  10  cents;  feed  en  route,  15  cents;  total, 
$6.  An  animal  will  shrink  from  40  to  50  pounds  from  here  to  any  of  the  bisr 
Western  markets.  The  above  charges  also  apply  to  Chica«K>,  with  a  differential 
in  freight  rates  (^  Hi  cents  per  100  pounds.  Now  that  caue  are  bringing  higher 
prices  the  cattle  raisers  do  not  object  so  strenuously  to  $6  per  head  for  marketing 
a  8-year-old  steer  as  they  formerly  did,  and  it  costs  now  only  about  15  per  cent  6t 
the  steer's  market  value  to  get  him  to  the  x>oint  of  destination.  However,  when 
the  average  price  of  the  Texas  steer  weighing  about  1 ,000  pounds  (an  average 
8-year-old  steer)  was  $18  on  the  range,  and  he  brought,  say,  $24  on  the  market, 
the  transportation  company  absorbed  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  value.  The 
stockmen  in  Texas  hope  in  the  future  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  marketing  their 
cattle  and  other  bve  stock,  as  we  confidently  believe  it  is  only  a  ouestion  of  a  very 
few  years  until  a  Ifl'ge  number  of  packeriee  will  be  established  on  the  Texas 
coast,  in  which  event  Texas  stockmen  will  receive  from  40  to  50  per  cent  over 
present  charges  paid  transpt)rtation  companies. 

(6)  Statisticat  reeults  for  26  products.— The  statistical  results  of  the  inquiry 
at  San  Antonio  embrace  the  kinds  of  farm  products  which  plasr  a  leading  part 
in  that  market  for  domestic  consumption.  A  larger  variety  of  minor  vegetaDles 
is  included  than  one  generally  finds  in  other  markets.  This  market  is  climatic- 
ally a  semitroxncal  market,  and  therefore  the  variety  of  vegetables  exceeds  that 
of  a  more  northern  locality  in  point  of  their  importance  in  consumption.  San 
Antonio  has  a  population  of  about  60,000. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 


Apr.,   1900 


Kind  and  grade 
of  product. 


July,   1S99 


Sweet  potatoefl., 
Irish  potatoes.. 

Beans 

Cabbages 

String  Deans..., 
Strawberries. . . 
Blackberries... 

Celery 

Oreenpeas 

Parsnips 

Turnips 

Onions , 

Watermelons.., 


Consumer  paid. 


SI  per  bushel... 

91  .oO per  bushel ... 
$2.40  per  bushel . . . 
6  cents  per  pound. 
91.25  per  bushel.  J. 
^.60, 24-quart  crate 

do 

6  cents  per  bunch. 
6  cents  per  quart.. 
5  cents  per  bunch. 

do.:, 

92  per  bushel , 

25  cents,  40-pound 

melon. 


Producer  received. 


Combined 
expenses  of 
distribu- 
tion be- 
tween pro- 
ducer and 
consumer. 


80  cents  per  bushel . 

91.25  per  bushel 

91.80  per  bushel 

2i  cents  per  pound  . 

91  per  bushel 

98, 24-quart  crate . . . 

.-..!do 

3  cents  per  bunch  . . 
8  cents  pec  quart. . . 
3  cents  per  bunch  . . 

do.rr 

91.(iO  per  bushel 

15  cents,  40-pound 
melon. 


Percen- 
tage of  I 
con-  I 
sumer's 
price  to 
distrib- 
uters. 


20  cents. 
25  cents. . . 
00  cents. 
2|  cents... 
25  cents. . 
60  cents. . 
...do.... 

2  cents 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
40  cents. 
10  cents. 


Percen- 
tage of 

con- 
sumer's 
price  to 

pro- 
ducers. 


PercL    Perct. 


20  I 

161 

25 

60 

20 

\% 

40 
40 
40 
40 
20 
40 


80 

75 
60 
80. 


60 

eo 

60 
60 
80 
60 
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Prices  and  expenses  of  distribuiion  in  San  Antonio,  Tex. — Oontinned. 


Year  and 

month  of 

Bale. 


Kind  and  grade 
of  product. 


Ckmsumer  paid. 


Producer  received. 


Combined 
expen«eflof 
distribu- 
tion be- 
tween pro- 
ducer and 
oonsuiner. 


Percen- 
tage of 

con- 
sumer's 
price  to 
distrib- 

uteiB. 


Percen- 
tage of 

con- 
sumer's 
price  to 

pro- 
ducers. 


Apr..    1900 


July,   189» 
Oct,    18W 

Apr.,   1900 


Cauliflower... 
Cucumbers... 
Effg plant .... 
]ngs,gieen  ... 
Hay,  native... 
Soigum.hay.. 
Com,  shelled. 


92perdoien 

$2 peri  bushel.... 

98  per  crate 

92  per  bushel 

910  per  ton 

.....So. 

60  eentsper  bushel. 

Oats 35  Cents  per  bushel 

Eggs ,  12  cents  per  dosen 

Butter 4..  I  80  cents  per  pound, 


6  cents  per  quart.. 
At  Kansas  City,  940. 


Milki 

Gattleonhoof>(3- 
yearold  steer, 
1,000  pounds.) 


91.60  per  docen.... 
91.60  peri  bushel.. 

92  per  crate 

il.oO  per  bushel ... 

98  per  ton 

do , 

45  cents  per  bushel . 

SO  cents  per  bushel. 
10  cents  per  bushel. 

25  cents  per  pound  . 


6  cents  per  quart.. 
At  Texas,  ^ 


60  cents... 

...do 

91 

60  cents... 
92  per  ton. 
...do.... 
5centflper 

bushel 
...do... 
2centBper 

dosen. 
5  cents  per 

pound. 


PareL 


8Si 
25 
20 
20 
10 


,96. 


15 


PtrtL 
lb 
76 
Ml 
75 
80 
80 
90 

88* 

100 
85 


I  All  milk  sold  In  San  Antonio  marketed  direct  by  producer. 

*The  gross  expense  of  distribution  on  aged  cattle  from  San  Antonio  to  Kansas  City  is  about  96  per 
head;  to  Chicago  and  differential  of,  lU  cents  per  hundred.  On  calves  the  cost  of  marketing  would 
be  about  98  per  nead ,  yearlings.  In  other  word»,  transportation  and  comnMssion  to  Kansas  City  would 
cost  the  producer  an  average  of  15  per  cent  and  to  Chicago  between  17  and  18  per  cent. 

10.  MADISON,  WIS.,  AS  A  FARM  MARKET.* 

(1)  High  expense  of  local  distribution,-— lilLadlBon,  the  capitol  of  Wisconsin,  is  a 
city  of  18,000  to  20,000  People,  and  represents  the  commercial  development  of 
smaller  western  cities.  The  principal  industries  of  the  State  are  dairymg,  stock 
raising,  tobacco  raising,  and  Inmbering.  So  far  i:s  it  has  been  possible  to  ascer- 
tain there  is  no  organization  in  Madison  or  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  exchange  of  farm  products  between  producers  and  city  consumers.  Farmers 
have  no  organization  or  commission  agency  of  their  own.  The  citv  has  devoted 
a  part  of  a  certain  street  to  the  use  of  those  who  have  farm  products  for  sale, 
chiefly  hay,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  wood,  and,  e8];)ecially  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  oressedpoultry  and  meat.  No  license  fee  is  charged  for  the  use  of  this 
market  place.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  properly  organized  commis- 
sion or  cooperative  agency  would  benefit  both  producers  and  consumers.  Under 
present  conditions  the  expense  of  distribution  of  local  products  to  consumers  in 
the  city  is  about  20  per  cent,  sometimes  even  50  per  cent  of  the  consumers*  price. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  commission  nouses  in  Madison,  and  but  2 
doing  a  wholesale  Dusiness  in  farm  products.  There  are  60  retail  stores  buying 
directly  from  i>roducers.  The  city  cnarges  no  license  fee  for  peddling  farm  prod- 
ucts, hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  number  of  peddlers.  Man^  farmers  have  a 
small  number  of  city  customers  whom  they  supply  regularly  with  eggs,  butter, 
dressed  poultry,  vegetables,  and  small  fruit.  Farmers,  however,  make  compara- 
tively little  butter,  but  sell  the  milk  to  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  The 
price  paid  for  the  milk,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk, 
averaging  about  90  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  50  quarts. 

(2)  Bkepense  of  farm  products  from  distant  points.— ¥3x111  products  from  dis- 
tant points  are  purchased  by  local  wholesale  dealers  from  commission  men  in 
Chicago.  It  is  impossible  to  sav  definitely  what  percentage  they  charge  for  doing 
business,  a  close  estimate  would  be  15  or  20  per  cent.  Farmers  have  no  com- 
mission agency  of  their  own. 

Apples  are  imported  from  New  York,  Michigan ,  Illinois,  and  California.  Early 
strawberries  from  Van  Buren,  Ark.;  Anna,  ill.,  and  Mississippi.  Melons  from 
Blodgett,  Mo.;  Georgia,  and  Muscatine,  Iowa.  Onions  from  La  Cross,  New 
Orleans,  and  from  Bermuda.  Oranges  from  Florida  and  California.  Cabbage 
from  California.  All  these  come  from  Chicago  over  the  Chicago,  Milwakee  an4 
St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railways. 
Freight  is  40  cents  a  hundred,  or  in  car  lots,  28  cents. 


*  Reported  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Munro,  special  agent,  Madison,  Wia. 
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There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  competition  between  farmers  and  dealers  in 
selling  the  above  prodncts.  In  the  first  place,  these  are  imported  from  earlier 
climates  before  the  local  crops  come  into  the  market.  Again,  from  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  bringing  the  nrodncer  and  consumer  together,  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  local  crop  is  sold  oirect.  Wisconsin  ships  large  quantities  of  late  x>otatoe8  to 
points  outside  the  State,  so  that  market  prices  outside  control  the  local  market. 
The  retail  dealers  draw  their  supplies  from  a  radius  of  15  or  more  miles  outside 
of  the  city.    No  combination  of  d^ers  for  the  control  of  prices  has  been  reported. 

(3)  The  local  milk  trade.—There  are  about  40  persons  engaged  in  the  milk  retail 
business,  with  50  or  60  wagons.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  understanding 
among  milk  dealers,  even  with  regard  to  districting  the  city  for  convenience  in 
distribution.  Twenty-five  wagons,  representing  as  many  owners,  delivered  milk 
in  a  section  of  the  city  consisting  of  25  blocks,  between  6  and  8  o'clock  of  one 
morning.  There  is  an  understanding  with  creameries  in  the  city  whereby  the 
distributers  may  sell  any  surplus  milk  they  may  have,  or  buy  in  case  of  scarcity 
of  supply.  The  supply  of  muk  is  almost  entirely  produced  within  a  radius  of  6 
or  8  miles  from  the  city.  There  is  no  licensing  of  milk  distributers  or  inspection 
of  dairies  b^  the  city,  but  dairies  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  dairy  and 
food  commission.  Most  of  the  milk  distributers  produce  their  own  milk.  A  few 
have  contracts  with  farmers  for  a  stated  number  of  quarts  per  day  at  a  stated 
price,  usually  2  cents  per  quart  durinp^  June,  July,  and  August,  and  2\  cents  dur- 
m^  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  milk  with  but  few  exceptions  is  sold  at  a  uniform 
price  of  5  cents  per  quart  during  the  year  to  retail  customers,  and  3i  cents  per 
quart  to  restaurants  and  hotels.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
farm  products  passes  through  the  hands  of  dealers.  When  eggs  and  butter  are 
sold  to  retailers  it  is  usually  in  exchange  for  other  goods.  They  are  often  sold  at 
the  same  price  or  a  very  slight  advance  for  cash.  Chickens  are  sold  to  the  retail 
meat  markets  alive.    They  lose  about  one-half  pound  in  dressing. 

(4)  Coat  ofmarketing  Wiscormn  tobacco.— Tooacco  is  an  imxx)rtant  industry  m 
the  State.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  crop  of  1899  in  bundles,  unsorted,  is 
from  6i  to  6f  cents  per  pound.  The  warehouse  expenses  for  labor  in  sorting, 
packing,  etc.,  and  for  shrinkage,  is  about  1  cent  per  x>ound;  other  expenses  for 
Doxing,  drayage^  insurance,  etc,,  until  placed  on  Ixmrd  cars  for  shipment  is  i  cent 
per  pound,  makmg  the  total  cost  on  board  cars  8  to  8i  cents  per  pound. 

Most  of  the  Wisiponsin  tobacco  is  used  for  binders.  An  mteresting  fact  con- 
nected with  Wisconsin  tobacco  is  that  it  is  said  on  good  authority  to  contain  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  nicotine  than  almost  any  other  kind. 

Purchasers  here  are  usually  aeents  for  large  tobacco  dealers  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  other  large  cities,  and  on  orders  n-om  them  ship  directly  to  manufac- 
turers throughout  tne  Union  and  to  Europe.  Some  hundreds  of  orders  looked 
over  show  tlwat  practically  every  city  and  large  town  in  the  Union  buys  from  this 
market.  Local  cigar  factories  pay  for  this  tobacco  10, 15,  or  18  cents  per  xx)und, 
according  to  grade.  Some  of  the  leading  tobacco  markets  in  this  State  are  Madison , 
Stoughton,  Janesville,  Deerfield,  Edgerton,  Evansville,  and  BrooUyn. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  cold  storage  in  Madison. 

Statistical  results  for  IS  products.— ^The  statistical  results  of  the  inquiry  made 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  are  given  herewith.  They  embody  the  leading  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, classed  as  fraits  and  vegetables,  with  dairy  products,  x)oultry,  oats,  com,  and 
hay.  Most  of  the  consumers^  prices  given  are  taken  from  records  of  household 
expenditures  kept  by  individnsils.  The  producers'  prices  are  farm  prices,  and  the 
difference  in  expense  of  distribution  through  retailers  and  directly  from  farmer  to 
family  is  indicated. 
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870  THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — FARM  PRODUCTS. 

11.  MARKETS  FOR  PRODUCE  IN  LINCOLN,  NEBR.» 

(1)  OenercU  features  of  the  Lineoln  markeU^The  city  of  Lincoln,  the  capital  of 
Nebraska  and  the  county  seat  of  a  large  and  rich  affricnltnral  county,  is  supplied 
with  agricultural  products,  in  the  main,  from  tne  immediate  neighborhood. 
Thirteen  lines  of  railroad  radiate  into  the  surrounding  country,  but  comparatiyely 
little  farm  produce  is  brought  in  by  them.  For  the  most  part  the  city  is  supplied 
by  the  farmers,  who  come  m  with  their  own  conveyances  oyer  the  country  roads. 

It  is  stated  by  railroad  officials  that  the  onlv  important  farm  products  they 
bring  into  Lincoln  are  hay,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  some  vegetableB  brought  from 
distant  places.  There  is  some  trade  in  egm  and  butter,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  local  trade  in  these  articles  from  we  trade  of  the  commission  houses  with 
Eastern  markets.  The  grocers  call  upon  the  jobbers  for  eggs  when  the  local 
supply  is  scarce,  but  this  demand  is  Ihnited  in  volume.  Counfiy  butter  is  shipped 
in  to  the  commission  houses  for  storage  and  to  be  worked  over,  but  this  likewise 
is  intended  for  other  markets,  and  is  not  sold  here  except  when  the  local  dealers 
are  short  of  their  regular  supplies.  Fruit  comes  to  the  city  in  wagons  and  also 
by  rail.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  load  wagons  with  apples  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  and  drive  to  Lincoln,  selling  the  fruit  on  the  streets  here  in  com- 
petition with  that  brought  by  rail  and  sold  through  the  regular  trade  channels.  Hay 
IS  brought  in  by  the  farmers  and  sold  on  the  nay-market  square  directly  to  the 
consumer,  but  the  quantity  raised  within  '*  hauling  distance  ''^is  not  flreat  enough 
to  supply  the  demand,  and  about  8,000  tons  are  shipped  in  by  railroad  every  year. 
Potatoes  are  raised  in  the  neighborhood,  but  so  unstable  is  the  output  that  oistant 
fields  are  frequently  called  upon,  Colorado  and  northwestern  Nebraska  furnishing 
a  large  part  of  the  snpplv. 

The  uncertainties  of  this  trade  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  dealer 
shipped  potatoes  last  season  from  a  number  of  points  between  Minnea'polis, 
Minn.,  and  the  Indian  Territory  early  in  the  season,  and  later  was  a  larger  ship- 
per from  this  market  to  other  points  that  reported  a  failure  of  the  crop. 

The  vegetable  market  is  also  wholly  dependent  upon  the  season,  and  no  fi^^ures 
can  be  given  that  can  be  considered  to  represent  a  fair  average  of  conditions. 
Thus,  in  the  early  spring  all  kinds  of  vegetables  will  be  shipped  in  from  the 
Sou  them  States.  Later ,  they  come  from  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  southern  Nebraska. 
In  May  the  local  gardens  begin  furnishing  the  supply,  and  instead  of  shipping  in 
vegetables  the  local  commission  dealers  may  be  mmdling  none  at  all,  or  if  they 
are  doing  anything  it  may  be  shipping  some  of  the  surplus  product  out.  Late  in 
the  season  the  supplies  may  again  oe  brought  from  distant  ix>ints  to  the  North. 

There  are  6  wholesale  commission  houses  in  Lincoln  that  deal  on  a  large  scale 
in  produce  and  fruit.  They  in  turn  sell  to  about  100  local  grocers  and  nearly  the 
same  number  of  retail  feed  stores.  The  part  of  the  retail  price  of  each  product 
that  goes  to  the  producer  and  the  amount  that  goes  to  the  middleman  and  the 
transportation  companies  wHl  be  found  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained  in  the 
following  tables. 

(2)  Esqffensea  of  marketing  mUk.—WMk  is  sold  in  Lincoln  from  *'milk  depots" 
and  wagons  that  make  regular  deliveries  to  the  houses.  The  price  is  uniform  the 
year  round  except  in  occasional  seasons  of  scarcity.  It  is  5  cents  per  gallon. 
The  sellers,  as  a  rule,  have  their  own  cows;  some  of  them  buy  milk  from  their 
neighbors.  They  pay  about  the  retail  price,  but  make  their  profit  in  extracting 
a  part  of  the  cream  before  selling  it.    No  milk  comes  in  by  rail. 

(3)  Expenses  of  marketing  eggs, — These  are  mostly  sold  directl^r  to  the  retailers 
by  tne  producers.  Only  in  times  of  a  short  supply  do  tne  retailers  buy  of  the 
commission  houses.  Generally  eggs  are  retailed  at  about  the  same  price  paid  for 
them,  and  the  retailer  makes  his  profit  in  bu^ng  them  in  trade  and  the  profit  on 
the  goods  traded.  When  the^  are  paid  for  m  cash  the  dealers  expect  to  make  1 
cent  per  dozen.  The  comnussion  houses  expect  to  make  1  cent  per  dozen  on  those 
they  sell  to  the  retailer. 

(4)  Expenses  of  marketing  butter, — Cotmtry  butter:  Most  of  this  is  sold  by  the 
producer  to  the  retailers  who  pay  for  it  in  trade  and  exx>ect  to  make  their  profit 
on  the  goods  traded  and  who  retail  it  for  nearly  the  same  price  they  pay.  When 
it  is  bought  directly  the  retailer  expects  to  make  from  1  to  2  cents  per  pound.  A 
considerable  quantity  is  sold  by  the  producer  directly  to  the  consumer  at  a 
uniform  price  for  the  year,  which  ranges  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Creamery  butter:  As  the  market  is  supplied  largely  by  a  large  local  creamery 
but  little  is  brought  in  from  outside.  The  price  is  set  by  the  local  creamery,  and 
the  question  of  transportation  does  not   enter.    The  retailers  buy  from  the 

^Beportetl  by  Mr.  Will  Owen  Jones,  special  a^nt,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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creamery  at  from  20  to  24  cents  the  year  round,  and  make  from  2  to  4  cents  per 
ponnd  on  it. 

(5)  Expenses  of  markeHfig  potatoes,— Only  once  in  10  years  has  the  local  snp- 
ly  filled  the  demand.  This  was  last  year,  when  potatoes  were  gathered  up  here 
ly  the  commission  houses  and  shipped  to  other  points.    This,  however,  was  not 

until  after  the  new  crop  was  harvested.  Wherever  a  surplus  exists  local  mer- 
chants buv  the  product  of  the  producers  and  sell  to  the  commission  men  who 
come  and  bid  for  it.  To-day,  for  example,  potatoes  retail  in  Lincoln  for  20  cents 
a  peck  or  80  cents  a  bushel.    The  80  cents  is  divided  about  as  follows: 

Gents. 

Retailer's  profit 20 

Wholesaler's  profit 10 

Railroad  freigjht 18 

Seller's  commission 7 

Net  price  to  producer 25 

The  proportion  of  the  cost  by  consumers  going  to  distributors  is  69  per  cent; 
and  to  producers,  31  -per  cent. 

The  only  fixed  item  in  this  list  is  the  railroad  freight.  This  remains  constant, 
no  matter  what  the  price  of  the  potatoes  may  be.  It  is  18  cents  from  Minneapolis, 
15  cents  from  Gtordon,  Nebr.,  representing  points  in  northwestern  Nebraska,  15 
cents  from  Ck>lorado,  and  20  cents  from  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  amount  consumed  is  about  1  car  a  day  the  year  round.  The  prevailing 
price  last  July  was  about  50  to*  55  cents  to  the  jobber.  Last  January,  owinff  to 
the  fact  that  no  freight  was  added,  the  home  market  being  supplied  by  neigh- 
boring farmers,  the  jobbers  paid  only  20  cents. 

(6)  Eitpense  of  marketing  vegeto&fes.— Vegetables  are  imported  from  Texas  and 
Missouri  mostly  by  commission  men  who  sell  to  the  retailers.  The  commission 
men  make  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  retailer  another  profit  of  10  per  cent. 
Local  produce  is  sold  directly  to  the  retailers,  who  expect  to  make  10  or  15  per 
cent.  Quite  a  good  deal  is  sold  directly  to  the  consumers  by  the  producers  at 
practically  the  same  price  at  which  the  retailers  sell. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  anjrthing  more  definite  about  prices,  as  that  depends  on 
both  the  condition  of  the  local  crop  and  the  crop  in  the  shipping  places. 

The  consumer  pa^s  10  or  15  per  cent  more  than  the  producer  gets  of  the  local 
crop,  except  where  it  is  sold  directly  to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  combination 
that  fixes  prices. 

Vegetables  are  shipped  into  Lincoln  from  all  directions  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
here  and  there  is  a  glut  anvwhere  else.  The  commission  men  say  that  the  move- 
ment is  always  regulated  by  the  one  question  of  supply  and  demand,  and  freight 
rates.  On  perishable  freight  it  is  necessary  to  guarantee  the  freight  in  advance. 
The  growers  of  cabbages,  melons,  or  other  products  in  the  South  or  in  California 
send  their  goods  to  the  commission  men  here  to  be  sold  at  the  prevailing  market 
price.  The  commission  men  receive  from  8  to  10  per  cent  as  tneir  share.  They 
then  pay  the  freight  and  remit  the  remainder  to  the  producer. 

An  examination  of  the  accounts  of  a  prominent  house  in  Lincoln  reveals  the 
fact  that  as  a  rule  the  producer  receives  just  about  as  much  as  the  railroads  do 
for  carrying  his  stuflf  to  market.  When  vegetables  are  low,  the  producer  often 
receives  less  than  the  railroads.  Taking  the  figures  furnished  by  half  a  dozen 
commission  houses  and  working  down  to  the  producer's  share,  I  was  struck  with 
the  fact  that  in  oranges,  lemons,  potatoes,  and  many  vegetables  the  freight 
charges  are  almost  identical  with  the  producer's  share.  That  is,  the  producer  and 
the  railroads  divide  the  amount  received  from  the  jobber  about  equally. 

( 7 )  Expenses  of  marketing  oranges  and  lenunM.— This  market  is  suppued  mainly 
from  California.  The  price  last  July  was  $4  a  box.  In  January  last  it  was  $2.50 
to  $2.75  a  bo^.    On  June  18, 1900,  the  prices  paid  per  box  were  as  follows: 

Consumer $4.50 

Retailer 3.75 

Jobber 2.25 

Freight 1.10 

Commissions,  packing,  etc.,  in  California 1.25 

Amount  left  for  producer 1.00 

Proportion  of  consumer's  cost  to  distributers,  78  per  cent;  to  producers,  22  per 
cent. 

Lincoln  dealers  say  that  there  is  no  combination  of  any  kind  at  this  end  of  the 
line  for  regulating  the  price.  They  do  say,  however,  that  the  goods  must  all 
come  through  on  fruit  refrigerator  cars,  and  that  a  strong  comoination  exists 
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between  the  two  principal  oompaniee  that  keeps  np  the  price  and  exercifles  some 
sort  of  control  over  the  shippers  in  California. 

The  lemons  on  this  market  come  mainly  from  California.  The  going  price  last 
July  was  $4  and  $4.50  a  box.  In  Jannarv  it  was  $d.50  to  ^.75.  On  Jane  18, 1900, 
the  money  inyolved  in  handling  a  box  of  lemons  on  this  market  was  as  follows: 

Consamer  pays $6.00 

Retailer  pays 4,50 

Jobber  pays 2.50 

Freight 1,25 

Packing,  commissions,  etc.,  in  California 1.25 

Producer  receives 1.25 

Proportion  of  consumer's  cost  to  distributers,  80  per  cent;  to  producers,  20  per 
cent. 

The  same  remarks  as  to  combinations  and  refrigerator  cars  apply  as  to  oranges. 

(S)  Exjfensea  of  marketing  hay.— The  price  de];)ends  entirely  on  the  cropTlJo 
combination  to  affect  prices  exists;  $6.50  per  ton  is  an  average  for  the  year.  The 
highest  price  is  in  May--^— this  year;  about  $6  in  January  and  July. 

Hay  is  shipped  from  the  Platte  Valley,  Elkhom  Valley  {Holt  County) ,  and  east- 
em  Kansas.  Freight  is  $1  per  ton  from  Platte  Valley,  and  $1 .40  from  other  points. 
Baling  costs  $1  per  ton. 

The  quantity  received  is  about  8  cars  of  10  tons  each  per  day.  The  commission 
is  50  cents  per  ton. .  Hay  is  mostly  sold  directly  to  dealers,  who  make  $l'per  ton. 

SUMMABT. 

Per  ton. 

(1)  Average  price  to  consumer $6.50 

(2)  Distribution: 

RetaUer 60 

Wholesaler 1.00' 

Baling 1.00 

Transportation 1.00 

(8)  Producer 8.00 

Proportion  of  consumer's  cost  paid  to  distributers,  54  per  cent;  to  producers,  46 
per  cent. 

12.  WICHITA,  EANS.,  AS  A  FARM  MARKET.' 

(1)  General  features.— Kaxia»a  is  a  State  of  numerous  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
On  this  account  the  market  supply  is  largely  local  in  its  origin,  but  the  shipping 
of  surplus  products,  such  as  cneese  and  grapes,  has  made  noteworthyprogress. 
Aj!  a  center  for  the  receipt  of  other  farm  products,  the  position  of  Wichita  is 
indicated  by  the  following  features  in  its  organization.  It  has  a  population  of, 
aimroximately,  25,000. 

The  number  of  commission  merchants  in  live  stock  is  5;  creameries,  2;  whole- 
sale produce  houses,  18;  wholesale  and  retail  feed  dealers,  12;  licensed  peddlers  of 
farm  products,  6, 

There  are  no  farm  products  sold  here  on  commission,  except  strawberries,  and 
the  commission  on  them  is  10  per  cent.  There  is  a  grape  growers'  association 
here,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  product.  The  president  savs  the 
result  of  same  has  been  to  get  better  prices  for  their  p^rapes.  Their  methoa  is  to 
put  all  of  their  crop  together  and  have  one  man  go  with  it  to  the  market  and  sdl 
it.  The  crop  raised  here  is  shipped  mostly  to  Colorado.  Thi9  is  the  only  producer's 
organization  here. 

The  main  shipping  points  for  milk  are  within  a  radius  of  60  miles  of  Wichita, 
in  Kansas;  average  freight  rate,  2  cents  peOr  gallon.  Main  points  from  which 
oranges  come  are  California  and  Mexico,  and  the  rate  of  freight  is  $1.25  per  100 
pounds.  Main  point  from  which  onions  are  received  is  Colorado;  rate,  86  cents 
per  100  pounds.  Poultry  comes  from  within  100  miles  of  Wichita;  average  rate. 
80  cents  per  100  pounds.  Cabbages  come  from  Colorado  and  Wisconsin,  at  80  and 
40  cents  per  100  pounds.  Strawberries  from  Ifissouri  and  Arkansas;  rate,  $1  per 
100  pounds.  The  other  products  are  hauled  in  wagon  lots  and  come  from  very 
many  other  places. 

The  farmers'  hauling  distance  is  an  average  of  15  miles.    About  the  only  prod- 
uct which  the  farmers  supply  direct  to  the  consumer  to  any  extent  is  mUk.    llie 
farmers  sell  the  other  products  mostly  to  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
■  '  ■     '    —  ^ 

1  Reported  by  Mr.  Dean  Gordon,  special  agent,  Wichita,  Sana. 
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There  are  no  prodacers'  oombinations  here,  except  the  grai^eorgaiuzatioii  men- 
tioned above. 

There  is  no  milk  inspection  here  or  license  system  and  no  milk  combination; 
the  consumers  are  suj^plied  whoUy  by  coimtry  milk  routes,  of  which  there  are 
from  15  to  20.  The  shipped-in  miUc  is  all  used  by  the  creameries  for  the  manu- 
facture of  butter,  etc. 

There  are  no  market  places  here,  except  a  hay  square  for  farmers  to  stand  with 
their  ha^  wagons. 

There  is  only  one  cold-storage  plant  here,  and  it  is  not  in  operation  now.  It  was 
not  a  financial  success. 

(2)  The  statistictU  results  for  16  products, — The  statistical  results  are  eiven 
below,  showine  prices  of  products  and  differences  between  what  the  proaucer 
receives  and  we  consumer  pays,  which  differences  represent  the  middlemen's 
expenses  and  profits. 

Prioes  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  Wichita,  Kans. 


Year  and 
month  of  iiale, 


Kind  and  grade 
of  product. 


Consumer  paid- 


Producer 
received- 


Combined 

expenses  of 

distribution 

between 

producer 

and 
consumer. 


centage  centage 


silmer's  lumer's 
prioe  to  price  to 
distrib- 
uters. 


Per- 
jntac 
of  con- 


Per- 

Butagi 

of  con- 


pro- 
ducers. 


Arerage  for 

J  ear  from 
uly,  1899,  to 
July,  1900. 


Sweet  milk. 


Butter . . . 

Cheese... 

Oranges  . 
Apples... 
Onloi 


Ions 

Live  poultry 

Dressed  poultry. 

Eggs 

Potatoes 

Cabbage 


16  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 


27|    cents    per 

pound. 
20    cents    per 

pound. 

$6  per  crate 

S&  per  barrel..., 
2  cents  per  pound 


Watermelons... 
Strawberries 


Hay  . 
Com. 


Oats. 


.7  cents  per  pound 
9oents  per  pound 

15    cents    per 

dosen. 
80    cents    per 

bushel. 
2k    cents    per 

head. 
10 cents  each... 
t2  per  crate  24 

quarts. 

97  per  ton 

36     cents     per 

bushel. 
35    cents     per 

bushel. 


6  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 


15    cents    per 
pound. 

10  cents    per 
pound. 

92.60  per  crate . . 

92  per  barrel 

1  cent  per  pound 

4  cents  per  pound 

5oentsi>er  pound 

11  cents     per 


40    cents    per 

bushel. 
1  cent  per  head. 

6  cents  each 

91.25  per  crate . . 


94  per  ton 

26     cents     per 

bushel. 
25    cents     per 

bushel. 


9cents  per  gal- 
lon. 


12}  cents  per 

pound. 
10   cents  per 

pound. 
92.60  per  crate. 
98  per  barrel . . 
1     cent     per 

pqund. 
8    cents    per 

pound. 
4    cents    per 

pound. 
4    cents    per 

dosen. 
40   cents  per 

bushel. 
1^    cents  per 

head. 
4  cents  each... 
76    cents  per 

crate. 

93  per  ton 

10    cents  per 

bushel. 
do 


Percent. 
160 


t6 

50 

50 
60 
50 

42.8 

44.4 

26.7 

60 

60 

40 
37.5 

42.8 
27.8 

28.6 


Perceni. 
140 


56 

60 

GO 
40 
50 

57.2 

65.6 

73.8 

GO 

40 

60 
62.5 

57.2 
72.2 

71.4 


1  Milk  is  bought  in  large  quantities  and  sold  at  houses  by  the  pint  at  3  to  5  cents  per  pint 

Rbmabks— The  difference  between  what  producer  gets  and  consumer  pays  includes  freight  and  all 
other  expenses  of  handling.  None  of  these  commodities  are  handled  here  on  commission,  except  in 
occasional  instances.  The  prices  are  the  average  for  the  year,  as  near  as  the  dealers  could  give  them 
to  us.   This  is  as  near  accurate  as  we  can  get  It. 

13.  FARM  MARKETS  AT  PORTLAND,  OREG. 

(1)  Porf2and'8  jnmtion  in  the  Padfie  traded — With  a  population  of  nearly 
100,000,  Portland  is  the  leading  commercial  city  on  the  nortiiem  Pacific  coast. 
Like  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  it  has  developed  rapidly  as  a  distributing  market  within 
recent  years.  The  grain  receipts  have  grown  enormously.  A  recent  shipment  of 
83,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  was  the  first 
cargo  made  up  exclusively  of  this  cereal  that  ever  crossed  the  Pacific  to  Japan. 

In  other  respects  this  market  shows  a  rapidly  developing  demand  for  farm 
products.  The  vast  increase  of  ocean  trade,  trade  with  China,  Japan,  Hawaii, 
Philippines,  and  Alaska,  as  well  as  inland  with  the  near-by  mines,  has,  for  exam- 


1  Reported  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Wright,  special  agent,  Portland,  Orag. 
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pie,  created  a  demand  for  condenaed  milk,  as  shown  by  the  amoxmt  brought  from 
the  East.  Many  districts  are  to  be  found  here  where  tnis  industry  oouldbe  intro- 
duced without  fear  of  a  successful  competitor.  It  is  predicted  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  milk-condensing  business  will  be  one  of  our  very  best-paying  local 
industries.  Canned  vegetables  have  likewise  become  a  prominent  piyrt  of  this 
trade,  thus  creating  a  new  local  demand  on  farm  resources. 

(2)  Internal  organization  of  the  local  market. — ^The  internal  organization  of  the 
local  market  is  described  in  the  data  given  below. 

There  are  85  commission  houses  and  wholesale  dealers  in  farm  products,  the 
wholesalers  doing  a  commission  business  and  the  conmussion  men  a  wholesale 
business,  so  that  they  can  not  well  be  separated  into  two  classes.  There  are  also 
18  wholeisale  dealers  in  grain  exclusively,  the  regular  commission  houses  seldom 
handling  grain.    There  are  ld5  retail  dealers  in  farm  products. 

There  are  71  peddlers  of  farm  products  with  wagons  and  11  with  baskets 
licensed  by  the  citv,  the  former  paying  $16  per  quarter  and  the  latter  $10  per  quar- 
ter. Basket  peddlers  are  all  Chinese  gardeners,  who  peddle  their  own  product  in 
huge  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  across  their  shoulders. 

Commission  rates  are  given  with  the  different  articles  handled  elsewhere. 
Regarding  organization  by  farmers  nothixig  of  importance  has  ever  been  done. 
A  few  fruit  growers  have  occasionally  joined  together,  but  never  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  affect  prices,  or  with  system  enough  to  bold  together  for  even  a  single 
season.  The  nearest  thing  to  a  complete  organization  of  farmers  is  the  hop  com- 
bine, mentioned  under  the  head  of  hops. 

There  are  no  public  or  private  market  places  in  the  city  where  the  farmer  and 
dealer  or  consumer  are  broug:ht  together,  except  in  the  case  of  berry  growers,  who 
generally  congregate  on  a  side  street  about  4  a.  m.  during  the  season.  Other 
products  are  hawked  about  by  the  grower  imlees,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
special  arrangements  are  made  for  the  delivery  by  grower  direct  to  certain  stores. 
In  the  case  of  fruit,  if  there  are  any  *'  left-over  "  stocks  which  are  not  di^K)6ed  of 
on  the  street,  they  are  sold  to  canneries  at  one-half  to  one-third  the  price  paid  by 
the  retailer,  the  stock  of  this  nature,  of  course,  being  '*  culls." 

(8)  Statistical  r&ndta  for  1$  products,— The  statistical  results  of  this  inquiry 
include  12  leading  articles  of  household  consumption,  followed  in  each  case  with 
explanations  of  the  conditions  under  which  trade  is  carried  on,  the  sources  of 
supply,  and  the  rates  of  transportation. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  Portland,  Greg. 

MILK. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 

Consumer  paid. 

Producer  received. 

Combined    expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 

Percent- 
aire  of 
consum- 
er's price 
topro- 
duoeiB. 

July,  1899.... 
Jan..  1900.... 

5  cents  per  quart 

6|  centB  per  quart . . . 

2  centfl  per  quart . . . 

3  cen Us  per  quart  ... 

3  cents  per  quart 

3i  cents  per  quart .... 

Percent. 
60 
63.84 

Percent, 
40 
46.16 

The  milk  trade  of  this  city  is  handled  in  a  verjr  crude  and  expensive  manner. 
Approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  consumers  receive  their  supply  direct  from  the 
prcKiucer  who  peddles  it  over  the  city  by  team.  There  is  no  attempt  at  svstem  or 
at  dividing  territory  so  that  customers  may  be  found  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
and  by  such  a  disorganized  method  it  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  find  6  or 
8  different  milkmen  delivering  in  the  same  block.  Much  greater  equipment  is 
required  to  handle  the  business  in  this  way,  and  there  are  engaged  in  the  business 
175  milk  vehicles,  ranging  from  a  l-horse  cart  with  10  or  12  gallons  to  big 
2-horse  wagons  carrying  over  100  gallons  each.  These  milk  i^eddlers  live  within 
a  radius  of  13  miles  of  Portland,  the  greater  number  coming  not  farther  than  5  to 
8  miles.  As  to  the  supply  not  received  in  this  way,  the  bulk  of  it  comes  b^  boat 
from  dairy  ranches  along  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  It  is  earned  by 
boat  for  a  distance  of  10  to  50  miles,  at  10  cents  per  can  of  10  gallons.  A  limited 
amount  comes  by  rail  from  Willamette  Valley  noints  on  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
the  same  rate.  For  this  milk  the  producer  is  paia  2  cents  per  quart  from  February 
1  to  August  1,  and  8  cents  per  quart  from  August  1  to  Februarv  1.  The  per- 
centage of  milk  received  in  this  wav  is  so  small  that  there  is  not  much  semblance  of 
compeUtion  between  the  men  handling  it  and  the  producers  who  deal  direct  with 
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the  conBtuner.  Among  the  latter  class  there  is  frequently  a  mild  competition, 
but  never  a  combination  strong  enough  to  accomplish  anything,  there  being  too 
many  men  engaged  to  malce  it  possible.  There  is  no  inspection  service  ana  the 
wagon  men  are  not  required  to  pay  a  license. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  Portland^  Oreg. 

BUTTER. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 

Consnmer  paid. 

Producer  leoefTed. 

Combined    expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 

Percent- 
al of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 

Percent- 
acre  of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  pro- 
ducers. 

July,18W.... 
Jan.,  1900.... 

20  cents  per  pound.. 
30  cents  per  pound  . . 

lU  cents  per  pound . 
23i  cents  per  pound . 

6|  cents  per  pound  ... 
do 

Percent. 
80.83 
20.66 

Per  cent 
69.17 
79.46 

Butter  for  the  Portland  market  is  received  from  creameries  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  Columbia  River  bottoms,  and  Tillamook  on  the  Oregon  coast.  From  the 
latter  point  it  is  carried  by  ocean  steamer  40  miles  to  Astoria,  thence  by  river 
steamer  100  miles  to  Portland,  the  freight  amounting  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Prom  the  Willamette  Valley  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  come  from  (Dorvallis  by 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  or  Willamette  River  boat,  at  20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
freight;  from  Albany  and  Eugene,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  at  28  and  42 
cents  per  100  pounds,  respectively.  (Country  creameries  which  use  more  than 
the  products  of  their  own  nerds  purchase  butter  fat  from  the  dairymen,  paying 
per  pound  for  same  85  per  cent  of  the  quotable  price  per  iK)und  of  best  creamery 
butter  in  the  Portland  market.  Local  creameries  in  Portland  pay  the  same  price, 
receiving  butter  fat  in  cans  at  the  same  freight  rate  as  paid  for  milk.  The  com- 
mission merchants  who  handle  the  butter  make  a  charge  of  5  t>er  cent  for  same, 
and  the  general  profit  exacted  by  the  retail  dealer  is  15  cents  per  pound.  Cold- 
storage  rates  on  butter  are  1  cent  per  poimd  for  the  season.  Butter  storage  capac- 
ity oi  the  city  is  about  760,000  pounds. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  Portland,  Oreg, 

EGGS. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 


July,  1899.... 
Jan..  1900.... 


Consumer  paid. 


17i  cents  per  'lozen. . 
22|  cents  per  docen 


Producer  received. 


14i  cents  per  dozen, 
IBi  cents  per  dozen, 


Combined  expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 


3^  cents  per  dozen 

4}  cents  per  dozen 


Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
ers'price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 


Per^xrU. 
18.67 
18.89 


Percent- 
age of 
consimi- 
ers'  price 
to  pro- 
ducers. 


Percent, 
81.43 
81.11 


The  egg  as  a  factor  in  commerce  is  not  seriously  regarded  in  Or^^n,  and 
except  in  a  few  instances  where  poultary  growers  have  maoe  a  specialty  of  the  eag 
business,  the  city  of  Portland  is  suppliea(  through  commission  merchants)  by  the 
country  merchants,  who  exchange  their  merchandise  for  eggs,  allowing  the  pro- 
ducer the  Portland  price,  less  freight  and  commission.  The  Willamette  Valley 
farmers  all  keep  enough  chickens  around  the  farm  to  enable  them  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  eggs,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  production  is  nearly  eaual  to  the  demand. 
The  average  price  for  the  year  nas  been  greatly  increased  within  the  past  2  years 
by  facilities  for  cold  storage.  The  cold-storage  plants  take  the  surplus  off  the 
market  when  the  price  siuKs  too  low,  and  turns  it  out  again  when  the  scarcity 
brings  satisfactory  prices.  Albany,  80  miles  from  Portland,  rate  28  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  Eugene,  128  miles  from  Portland,  are  among  the  principal  smpping 
points.  Dayton,  on  the  Yamhill  River,  and  Corvallis,  on  the  Willamette  Kiver, 
are  also  good  shippers  of  eggs.  The  loss  in  handling  is  insignificant.  Country 
merchants  handle  closely  before  shipping,  and  transportation  lines  in  most  cases 
absorb  the  loss  by  breakage.  Portland  commission  merchants  charse  5  per  cent 
for  selling,  and  retailers*  profits  are  from  1  to  3  cents  per  dozen,  according  to  price. 
Cold-storage  chf^ges  are  2  cents  per  dozen  for  the  season  from  6  to  10  monthls. 
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Prices  and  expenses  ofdisMbuHon  in  PorOand,  Oreg. 

CHEEBB. 


Year  and 

month  of 

Bale. 

Consamer  paid. 

Producer  received. 

Combined   expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween  producer  and 
consumer. 

Percent- 
ace  of 
oonsum- 
ers'nrioe 
tod&ib- 
uters. 

age  of 
consum- 
ers'price 
topro- 
duoeiB. 

July,l»9.... 
Jan.,  1900.... 

14  cents  per  pound . . . 
16  cents  per  ponnd . . . 

101  cents  per  pound. 
12|  cents  per  pound. 

8|  cents  per  pound ... 
do 

PereenL 
27.  lA 
28.76 

PareaU, 
72.85 
9tt.25 

Portland's  snpply  of  cheese  is  drawn  from  practically  the  same  points  as  those 
from  which  the  stocks  of  butter  are  received,  Tillamook,  on  the  Oregon  coast, 
being  one  of  the  heaviest  shippers.  The  product  of  the  Victories  is  handled  in 
almost  identically  the  same  manner  as  is  butter,  freight  rates  being  the  same 
and  the  charges  of  the  commission  men  the  same.  Asioe  from  Tillamook  and  the 
Willamette  valley  points  mentioned  as  shippers  of  butter,  the  most  prominent 
cheese  shipper  to  the  Portland  market  is  Woodland,  Wash.,  on  the  Lewis  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Columbia;  distance,  85  miles;  freight,  15  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Prices  and  easpenses  of  distribution  in  Portland^  Oreg, 
LIVE  CHICKENS. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 


Consumer  paid. 


Producer  received. 


Combined  expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 


Percent- 
ace  of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 


Percent- 
age of 


el's  price 
to  pro- 
ducers. 


July,  1900.... 
Jan.,  1900.... 


16  per  dozen 

17.20  per  doxen. 


$4.02iper  dosen 

84. 97i  per  doien. . . . 


$1.97iperdosen. 
|2.22|perdosen. 


Per  cent. 
32.90 
80.6 


Percent. 
67.10 
69.4 


Nearly  all  of  Portland's  supplyof  poultry  is  received  from  points  along  the  line 
of  the  southern  Pacific  in  tne  Willamette  Valley.  The  heaviest  receipts  come 
from  southern  Oregon — Boseburg,  Drain,  Yoncalla,  Oakland,  Gk)shen,  Eugene,  and 
Albany  being  good  shippers.  From  Yoncalla,  Oreg.,  the  freight  on  live  chickemT 
is  55  cents  per  100,  the  custance  being  166  miles,  and  from  Roseburg  it  is  60  cents 
per  100  pounds.  From  valley  points  closer  in  the  freight  declines  to  20  and  90 
cents  per  100,  river  competition  being  met  at  Albany,  distance  80  miles.  Chick- 
ens are  shipped  in  crates  holding  from  2  dozen  to  4  dozen  each,  and  in  billing 
them  the  crates  are  usually  taken  by  measurement,  so  that  the  average  freight 
rate  on  all  receipts  will  be  about  25  cents  per  dozen.  They  are  seldom  sold  by  the 
pound,  but  go  to  the  retailer  by  the  dozen  and  are  dressed  by  him  and  sold  to  the 
consumer  by  the  bird,  the  profit  averaging  about  $1.50  per  dozen  for  handling. 
The  commission  houses  supply  crates  and  charge  5  per  cent  for  selling.  Ducks, 
j^eese,  and  turkeys  are  received  from  the  same  points  as  chickens,  and  are  handled 
in  the  same  manner,  prices  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  those  of  chickens  as 
they  do  in  all  other  markets. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  Portland,  Oreg, 

DRESSED  CHICKENS. 


Year and 

month  of 

sale. 

Consumer  paid. 

Producer  received. 

Combined    expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 

age  of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
topro- 

July.  1899.... 
Jan.,  1900.... 

12|  cents  per  pound  . 
14  cents  per  pound  . . 

9  cents  per  pound  .. 
9. 96  cents  per  pound 

3^  cents  per  pound ... 
4. 06  cents  pound 

Peroad, 
28 
29.9 

72 
71.1 
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But  a  comiwratiTelY  smali  amount  of  dressed  chickens  is  received  in  Portland, 
dealers  preferring  to  buy  the  stock  live  and  dress  it.  Those  which  are  sold  c5nie 
from  the  same  points  mentioned  above  as  shippers  of  live  poultry  and'ti^e  the 
same  freight  rate.  They  are  also  sold  at  the  same  rate  of  commission.  The 
exception  to  the  rule  regarding  dressed  poultry  is  turkeys,  which  are  nearly  all 
sent  m  dressed  ready  for  the  consumer.  They  are  handled  on  commission,  and 
usually  sell  at  3  cents  to  5  cents  higher  than  dressed  chickens. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribuiion  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

POTATOES. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 

• 

Consumer  paid. 

Producer  received. 

Combined    expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum* 
er'8  price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  pro- 
ducers. 

July,  1899.... 

12  per  cental 

$1.61  per  cental 

61  cents  per  cental . . 

49  cents  per  cental 

ao  cents  per  cental. . . . 

Percent. 
24.60 
d9 

Percent. 
76.50 

Jan.,  1900 

$1  per  cental 

61 

The  price  given  on  potatoes,  as  above,  for  July,  1890,  is  unusual,  and  the  price 

g'ven  for  January,  1900,  would  be  a  fair  average  quotation  extending  over  a  num- 
)r  of  years.  The  bulk  of  the  best  potatoes  consumed  in  the  Portland  markets 
are  produced  on  farms  along  the  Cowlitz  River,  in  Washington,  distant  about 
50  miles  from  Portland.  Potatoes  are  shipped  from  these  points  to  Portland,  a 
distance  of  about  50  miles,  by  river  steamers,  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Another  leading  source  of  supply  is  Fishers  Landing,  Washington,  distant  from 
Portland  80  miles,  with  a  river-steamboat  rate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds.  There 
are  also  large  quantities  of  potatoes  produced  throughout  the  Willamette  River 
Valley,  and  as  the  larger  proportion  of  them  are  tributary  to  both  Willamette 
River  boats  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  they  take  a  low  freight  rate,  the 
average  cost  per  cental  being  about  10  cents.  The  commission  men  charge  5  per 
cent  for  selling  the  potatoes,  and  the  burlap  sacks  in  which  they  are  handled  cost 
on  an  average  5  cents  each.  The  retailer's  profit  ranges  from  10  and  16  cents  per 
sack  when  they  are  extremely  low  up  to  05  and  80  cents  when  they  are  high. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

ONIONS. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 

Producer  paid. 

• 

Combined    expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er'sprice 
to  distrib- 
uters. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  pro- 
ducers. 

July.  1899.... 
Jan.,  1900 

fl  percental 

92  per  cental 

61  cents  per  cental.. 
$1.46  per  cental 

89  cents  per  cental  ... 
M  cents  per  cental 

Percent. 
89 
27 

Percent. 
61 
75 

Onions  are  handled  by  very  much  the  same  methods  as  ];x)tatoes,  being  sold  oc 
practically  the  same  margin  of  profit  by  the  retailer  and  on  the  same  commission 
rate  by  the  jobber,  the  retailer  asking  an  increased  percentage  of  profit  over  pota- 
toes onlv  when  prices  are  excessively  high  and  the  onions  are  retailed  in  smaller 
lots.  The  largest  supply  point  on  onions  for  the  Portland  market  is  Beaverton, 
Oreg.,  distant  11  miles,  witn  a  freight  rate  of  $1  per  1,000  pounds.  Another  point 
of  about  equal  importance  is  Sherwood,  Oreg.,  distant  17  miles,  with  the  same 
freight  rate  as  Beaverton.  Burlap  sacks  of  same  grade  and  price  as  those  used 
for  potatoes  are  used  in  handling  onions. 
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PrieeB  and  expenMs  ofdUMbuHan  in  PorOandy  Oreg. 

APPLES. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 

Consumer  paid. 

Producer  received. 

Combined    expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  produ- 
cers. 

Jan.,  1900.... 

tl.30perbox 

72  cents  per  box.... 

58  cents  per  box 

44.60 

«6.40 

The  principal  points  from  which  apples  are  received  for  the  Portland  market 
are  Hood  River,  Kosebnrg,  Ashland,  and  Medf  ord.  Coos  bay  ports  on  the  Oregon 
coast  are  also  good  apple  shij^pers.  Rates  from  Hood  River,  66  miles  distant,  are 
10  cents  per  box  by  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company,  and  by  river  stmner 
the  fmit  is  sometimes  carried  as  low  as  5  cents  per  box.  From  sonthem  (Oregon 
points  the  rate  is  20  to  25  cents  per  box,  and  from  Willamette  Vallev  points  trib- 
ntarv  to  the  river  10  cents  per  box.  Figored  in  the  above  cost  of  distribnlion  is 
the  box,  which  costs  8  cents  each.  This  box  is  the  anit  of  measure  in  general 
use  in  the  Pacific  northwest  and  has  a  capacity  about  one-third  that  of  the  stand- 
ard aimle  barrel  of  the  middle  West.  The  retailer's  profit  on  apples  at  the  price 
quoted  is  about  90  cents  per  box,  and  the  commission  nouses  churge  5  per  cent  for 
selling. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  Portland,  Oreg, 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 

Consumer  paid. 

Producer  received. 

Combined    expenses 
of  distribuUon  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 

Percen- 
age  of 
consum- 
er's price 
todistrib- 
uters. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
toprodu- 
oeiB. 

July,  1899.... 

6  cents  per  pound — 

2|  cents  per  pound . . 

2}  cents  per  pound... 

Percent 
50 

Pereent 
GO 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  strawberries  consumed  in  the  Portland  market 
are  sold  direct  by  the  producer  to  the  retail  dealer,  thus  saving  the  commission 
charges  and  also  the  freight,  the  fruit  in  such  cases  being  brought  from  near-by 
farms  by  wagon.  Outside  of  this  stock,  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  are  from  The 
Dalles,  fiood  River,  and  Roeeburg,  Oreg.  From  The  Dalles,  distant  88  miles,  the 
express  charges  are  10  cents  per  crate  containing  24  pounds.  From  Roseburg, 
197  miles  from  Portland,  the  rate  is  20  cents  per  crate.  These  are  the  two  prin- 
dpaX  points  outside  of  the  territorv  adjoining  Portland.  The  crate  with  the  smaU 
boxes  it  contains  costs  15  cents  and  is  figured  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  There 
is  a  charge  of  6  per  cent  for  selling  the  berries  and  the  retailers  exact  a  profit  of 
1  cent  per  pound.  The  cost  of  picking,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above,  is  from 
i  to  1  cent  per  pound,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  berry  and  the  location  of 
*  the  x)atch. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  distribution  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

CABBAGE. 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 

Consumer  paid. 

Producer  received. 

Combined    expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producerand 
consumer. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
toprodu- 
cen. 

Aug.,  1899.... 
Jan.,  1900.... 

fl  per  cental 

80  cents  per  cental .  - 
$1.25  per  cental 

20  cents  percental.... 
25  cents  per  cental 

Percent 
20 
16f 

Percent. 
SO 

11.60  per  cental 
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The  cabbage  conBnmed  in  this  city,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  received  from 
Cidifornia,  is  nearly  all  produced  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  and  is  delivered 
direct  to  the  retailers  by  the  ffrowers  themselves  in  mach  the  same  manner  as 
strawberries  and  similar  small  fruits  are  delivered.  As  the  Oregon  cabbage  is 
not  fairly  in  the  market  much  before  August,  I  have  selected  that  month  as  snow- 
ing the  lowest  price  reached  by  the  product  during  the  vear.  In  the  spring  and 
early  summer  Portland  consumes  large  quantities  of  caboage,  which  are  brought 
here  from  California,  but  as  I  did  not  think  that  business  was  germane  to  the 
inquiry,  I  have  not  touched  on  it.  The  growers  in  this  vicinity  drive  in  from 
distances  of  from  3  to  10  miles,  and  some  large  producers  come  from  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  across  the  Ck>lumbia  River,  a  distance  of  6  miles.  As  all  of  the  deliver- 
ing is  done  with  their  own  teams,  the  onl^  element  in  the  cost  of  distribution 
which  can  be  considered  is  that  of  the  retailers'  profit,  which  is  usually  25  cents 
per  cental  whenever  the  price  of  the  commodity  gets  above  $1  per  cental  and  20 
cents  per  cental  when  it  falls  below  $1  per  cental. 

Prices  and  expenseji  of  distribution  in  Portland^  Oreg. 

WATERMELONS. 


Year  and    i 

month  of          Consumer  paid, 
sale.         1 

Producer  reoelveil. 

Combined    expenses 
of  distribution  be- 
tween producer  and 
consumer. 

Percent- 
•  age  of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  distrib- 
uters. 

Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
toprodu- 
cere. 

Aug.,  1899 1  $3  per  dozen 

60  cento  per  dooen. . 

$2.40  per  down 

PtT  cent. 
80 

Per  c€ttt, 
20 

1 

Watermelons  for  the  Portland  market  are  received  in  carload  lots  from  Grants 
Pass,  Oreg.,  and  Payette,  Idaho.  They  come  in  a  small  way  from  a  number  of 
other  points,  but  as  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  are  from  the  two  i)oint8  named,  they 
serve  as  the  best  examples  for  the  case  in  point.  The  rate  from  Payette,  Idaho, 
via  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  and  Oregon  Short  Line  Bailroad,  a 
distance  of  440  miles,  is  $75  per  car,  and  the  rate  from  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.,  byway 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  a  distance  of  296  miles,  is  $66  per  car.  The 
melons  are  generally  sold  at  the  railroad  station  where  they  aregrown,  and  tiie  aver- 
age price  for  the  season  is  $60  per  car,  net,  to  the  grower.  The  cars  cont^  100 
dozen  melons.  The  retailer  handles  them  at  a  profit  of  $1  per  dozen,  and  the 
average  freight  rate  is  70  cents  per  dozen.  This  leaves  70  cents  per  dozen  profit 
for  the  wholesaler,  out  of  which  must  be  disbursed  cartage  from  train  to  store 
and  to  retailer,  loss  by  spoiling  and  breakage  in  handling,  and  of  crating  for 
reshipment.  It  is  impossible  to  segregate  these  items  to  a  nicety,  as  they  vary 
greatly  on  account  of  the  bulky  nature  oi:  the  commodity  handled,  and  also  because 
uie  market  is  largely  subject  to  the  weather,  a  continued  cold,  wet  spell  in  the 
height  of  the  season  frequently  causing  the  loss  of  entire  carloads.  At  such  times 
wholesalers  crate  the  melons  and  ship  them  in  all  directions  where  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  sold,  but  seldom  dispose  of  ^1  of  the  surplus  without  a  loss. 
Under  such  circumstances  selling  on  a  commission  basis  can  never  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  just  what  portion  of  the  70  cents  to  the  whole- 
saler is  actual  profit  and  what  is  consumed  in  the  incidental  losses  mentioned. 
The  leading  dealers,  however,  assert  that  they  would  be  well  pleased  to  realize  a 
*  net  profit  of  36  cents  per  dozen  throughout  the  season. 
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1.  EXTENT  OF  THIS  INQUIBY. 

This  agen^  made  some  inquiries  into  the  milk  trade  in  several  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  namely,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  St. 
Lonis,  and  San  Francisco.  In  all  of  these  it  found  a  higher  degree  of  organiza- 
tion among  city  dealers  than  among  country  producers.  In  the  case  of  Boston  7 
wholesale  milk  firms  practically  control  76  per  cent  of  the  milk  trade  in  the  city 
by  contracts  with  producers  in  the  6  New  England  States.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
milk  coming  to  Greater  New  York  is  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
announced  by  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange.  The  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange 
serves  a  similar  purpose.  The  Chicago  Milk  Shipp«rs'  Union  is  a  less  pretentious 
organization,  but  agrees  upon  prices  to  the  trade  in  advance,  subject  to  changes 
required  to  preserve  or  restore  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supplv.^  In  the 
course'  of  the  year  1898  the  exchange  price  to  producers  of  milk  in  New  York 
changed  ten  times,  varying  from  If  cents  per  ouart  in  June— the  lowest  on  record 
in  80  years— to  8  cents  in  December.  The  exchange  price  is  the  supply  price— the 
price  at  which  a  country  supply  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  city  consumers 
will  be  forthcoming.  Being  fixed  by  distributers,  it  is  not  always  a  paying  price, 
as  in  tiie  case  of  the  Chicago  union  price  of  June  and  July,  1899,  when  it  fell  so 
far  below  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation  as  to  create  a  deficit  in  August. 
As  a  rule,  however,  tbe  price  proposed  by  the  directories  of  these  organizations  of 
dealers  represents  so  thorough  an  akx^uaintance  with  the  facts  in  the  milk  situ- 
ation as  fairly  to  anticipate  the  course  of  the  trade. 

The  milk  trade  of  our  largest  American  cities  is  a  marvel  of  promptness  and 
regrularity.  Within  from  24  to  80  hours  from  milking  a  supply  arrives  and  is 
consumed,  so  that  milk  is  seldom  more  than  80  hours  olobefore  it  nas  passed  from 
the  initial  producer  through  the  market  and  been  consumed.  This  process  often 
involves  transportation  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  railroad  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
in  trains  of  refrigerator  cars  expressly  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
product  to  the  market  in  the  best  of  condition.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  the 
use  of  refrigerator  cars  in  the  milk  service  of  railroads. 


1  Reported  by  Dr.  C.  £.  Peck,  special  acrent,  Chicago,  III. 
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2.  THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY  (WITH  MAP). 

nils  does  not  seem  so  marvelons  nntil  the  volume  of  the  milk  traffic  is  taken 
into  accoimt.  Take  New  York  City,  for  example,  whose  system  of  milk  distribu- 
tion is  in  some  respects  the  most  highly  developed  on  this  continent.  In  1899  the 
receipts  were  almost  9,500,000  of  40-qnart  cans  (9,489 JL84) ,  coming  in  on  15  differ- 
ent transportation  lines^  the  highest  of  which— the  I>elaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Kailroad-^camed  2,07d,5d9  cans.  This  makes  a  daily  average  of  26,000 
cans,  or  1 ,040,000  quarts,  per  day  thronffhont  the  year.  If  we  reduce  the  condensed 
milk  and  cream  to  ordinary  muk,  the  daily  delivery  in  this  city  is  1,250,000  quarts. 
This  amount  is  gathered  from  5  States,  some  of  it  800  miles  away.  Distrioution 
of  this  daily  requirement  is  made  by  50  or  more  wholesale  and  retail  milk  dealers, 
whose  capital  rating  varies  from  $8,000  to  $1,000,000  by  the  mercantile  agencies. 
Nineteen  dealers  renreeent  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  capital  in  the  business.  A 
small  proportion  of  uiese  larger  dealers  own  dairy  farms  from  which  they  get  part 
of  their  daily  suppljr,  but  the  greater  quantity  of  milk  is  collected  by  companies 
which  have  depoto  m  various  dairying  districts,  and  which  buy  from  farmers  and 
dairies.' 

The  companies  are,  in  the  case  of  New  York,  as  a  rule,  large  milk  distributers 
in  the  city,  which  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the  largest  dis- 
tributers not  only  follow  both  branches  of  the  city  milk  trade,  but  also  have  their 
own  dairy  farms  in  the  country  from  which  they  get  a  good  part  of  their  supply 
for  their  customers.  This  makes  the  dealers  partly  independent  of  the  producing 
farmers,  and  is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  the  other  portion 
obtained  by  contract  with  farmers. 

The  forms  of  contract  between  dealers  and  farmers  provide  for  inspection  by 
the  company^s  inspector  and  require  the  milk  to  be  produced  under  prescribed 
conditions  based  on  the  '*  Fifty  Dairy  Rules  "  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  cows,  the  stables,  the  utensUs,  the  feeding,  and  the  handling 
oiTthe  milk  on  the  farm,  at  the  creamery,  and  delivery  at  the  railway  stations 
are  all  included  in  these  re^r^ilalions  to  which  dealers  bind  producers.  The  stand- 
ard quality  required  a  miTiimum  of  8  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk.  A  recent 
analysis  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin  showed  from  8.10  to  8.25  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  82 
assays  made  of  mUk  taken  from  the  open  market  during  the  past  fall  and  winter 
months  in  New  York.  Twenty-two  gave  4  per  cent  and  over,  and  10  were  slightly 
below  4  per  cent.  Four  per  cent  is  apparently  a  good  average;  and  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  milk  is  handled  oj  the  dealers  represented  in  this 
analysis.    Butter-bearing  quality  is  therefore  high. 

These  facts  indicate  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  standards  of  the  market 
exercise  on  the  process  and  conditions  of  production.  The  standards  of  the  mar- 
ket are,  however,  the  standards  of  the  classes  of  consumers  whose  tastes  the 
dealer  is  obliged  to  satisfy.  The  large  hotels,  for  instance,  and  the  expensive 
restaurants,  which  consume  large  quantities  of  milk  daily,  will  tolerate  no  doubt- 
ful quality  in  their  milk.  With  these  the  dealers  take  no  risk.  As  a  rule,  the  price 
paia  by  hotels  allows  a  very  small  margin  of  profit,  on  account  of  the  competi- 
tion of  dealers  for  this  class  of  city  trade.  Yet  tne  cost  of  handling  bv  the  40-auart 
can  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  delivery  bv  the  quart  to  families,  tnat  the  notel 
trade  is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  more  profitable  than  the  household  trade.  But  the 
households,  even  of  the  poor,  get  the  advanta^*of  the  standard  enforced  by  the 
hotel  trade.  The  effect  of  the  whole  community  upon  the  producing  standard  is 
to  increase  the  care  involved  in  production,  thus  requiring  an  increased  outlay  of 
labor,  time,  and  capital  on  the  part  of  the  producer. 

These  standards  of  quality  have  had  very  desirable  effects  upon  distribution. 
They  have  gone  far  toward  eliminating  the  producers  and  venders  of  nulk  substi- 
tutes and  adulterations,  by  whom  honest  producers  and  ignorant  consumers  aUke 
suffered  in  the  not  far  past.  There  are  still  men  who  water  milk;  there  are  in 
use  carefully  guarded  recipes  for  the  purpose;  but  generally  speaking  the  milk 
trade  is  one  of  which  botn  producers  ana  distributers  may,  thfuiks  to  scientific 
tests  and  official  vigilance,  hie  proud.  The  official  report  of  the  State  inspector 
on  the  milk  trade  of  New  York  State  says: 

*'  The  milk  produced  in  this  State  and  shipped  to  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  has  shown  but  a  very  small  per  cent  of  adulteration,  the  cities  now 
receiving,  on  an  average,  over  a  million  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  The  quality  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  previous  time,  if  not  superior. 

"  A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  territory  from  which  the  metropolitan  division 

t  Kew  York  Times,  February  24, 1900:  New  York  Milk  Supply. 
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draws  its  milk  is  interesting.  Long  Island,  Westchester,  and  Oranse  oonnties 
are  generally  known  as  the  source  of  supply;  but  in  these  day,  wnen  special 
refrigerator  cars  have  been  built  for  carrying  milk  and  cold-storage  warehoufles 
have  been  built  at  way  stations  for  the  preservation  of  mi^  transported  by  special 
fast  milk  express  trains,  the  dealers  reach  out  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  near-by 
counties  and  go  to  far-away  Steuben,  Herkimer,  and  Oneida  counties.  From 
the  milking  of  a  cow  200  or  SOO  miles  awav  until  the  product  reaches  the  con- 
sumer in  New  York  36  hours  may  elapse,  but  the  milk  arriyes  pure,  cool,  and 
sweet.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  mils:  used  in  the  cities  is  about  a  day  old  when 
the  consumer  uses  it,  but  owing  to  the  cooling  process,  cold  storage,  and  rapid 
transit  it  is  in  a  perfect  condition.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  on  Manhattan 
Island  there  were  last  year  361  cows  kept  in  128  stables,  the  largest  herd  being  one 
at  Eingsbridge  of  48  cows,  in  good,  healthy  condition.  Because  of  the  attention 
given  Dy  the  department  of  agriculture  to  the  condition  pf  the  cattle  through 
the  State,  there  Ib  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  disease  among  cows  is  not  so  prev- 
alent as  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  purer  and  healthier  milk  the  result. 

**  The  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  the  cities  have  inmost  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  watering  milk,  which  was  so  genendly  done  in  the  x>ast  year.  The  present 
milk  standard  of  our  State  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  equitable.'*  ^ 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  an  inspection  of  milk  arriv- 
ing over  the  different  railroads  and  steamboats  for  consumption  in  New  York 
and  Brooklvn  is  usually  made  after  the  milk  has  been  delivered  by  the  common 
carriers  to  the  grocers  and  peddlers  at  the  terminal  stations.  The  plan  adopted  is 
to  obtain  from  the  i>olice  department  a  detail  of  two  or  more  officers  for  duty  at 
each  de];K>t  when  inspections  are  made.  With  their  assistance  the  wagons  are 
formed  in  line  as  they  come  off  the  ferries  or  from  the  railroad  dexx>t8  into  the 
streeto.  The  milk  is  then  inspected  by  samples  as  found  on  each  wagon  before 
allowing  it  to  leave  the  line,  one  sealed  sample  being  given  to  the  dealer  to  make 
an  independent  analysis  if  he  desires,  the  other  sample  being  taken  by  the 
inspector. 

The  milk  inspected  when  delivered  by  each  railroad  and  steamboat  line  repre- 
sents one  dav*s  shipment  over  each  line  for  consumption  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, to  which  must  be  added  2,500  cans,  estimatea  as  the  average  x>er  day  by 
miscellaneous  conveyances.  During  those  months  the  results  of  these  inspec- 
tions showed,  by  the  test  applied,  that  only  a  small  percentage  had  been 
adulterated.' 

New  York  Citv  has  an  estimated  population  of  8,500,000.  It  draws  83  per  cent 
of  its  daily  supply  of  milk  from  territory  west  of  the  Hudson,  as  far  west  as  the 
line  where  the  New  York  City  demand  comes  into  competition  with  the  demands 
of  Buffalo  and  Syracuse.  On  the  east  its  daily  demand  comes  into  competition 
with  Boston,  Springfield,  and  New  Haven.  On  the  south  and  west  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  40  miles  or  more  in  New  Jersey  the  numerous  towns  absorb  more  milk 
than  is  produced,  and  these  too  compete  with  New  York  for  a  supply  from  out- 
side in  northern  New  Jersey  and  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  along  the  line  of 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  in  the  direction  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Binghamton  and 
XJtica,  N.  Y.  The  five  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  each  furnish  a  material  portion  of  the  milk  supply  for 
New  York  City.  Figuring  at  net  exchange  price  with  freight  added,  the  value  of 
the  milk,  cream,  ana  condensed  milk  received  in  the  New  York  market  during 
May  approximates  $1 ,200,000,  says  the  Milk  Reporter.  Of  this,  producers  received 
about  ^00,000,  the  balance  being  accounted  for  by  freight  charges  and  discounts 
from  net  price. 

(1 )  Apportionment  of  consumers*  cost  between  producers  and  distributers, — ^There 
seems  to  oe  little  doubt  that  it  does  not  pay  some  farmers  to  sell  milk  &t  the  price 
which  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange  lias  been  paying.  Yet  the  situation  has 
been  simply  this,  that  the  supply  was  no  doubt  forthcoming  at  the  exchange  rate 
and  many  farmers  seemed  to  be  losing  money  in  furnishing  that  supply.  The 
exchange  price  for  milk  at  a  g^ven  railway  station  within  one  of  the  milk-rate 
zones  is  Riven  at  64  cents  net  for  a  40-quart  can,  or  If  cente  x>cr  quart.  The  same 
milk  sold  in  New  York  City  for  not  less  than  5  cento  per  (mart  and  not  more  than 
7  cento  per  quart  to  the  consumer  in  the  month  of  April  or  May.  At  this  rate 
the  retailer  received  from  $2  to  $2.80  per  can  from  consumers.  The  difference 
between  64  cento  and  $2  or  $2.80  is  $1.86  or  ^.14.  Taking  the  lower  figure,  $1.86, 
as  the  basis,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  x>er  gallon,  or  80  cente  a  can,  must  be  deducted 
for  freight  to  New  York  terminals,  thus  leaving  $1.06  as  the  amount  received  for 
distribution  from  the  Hoboken,  Weehawken,or  Jersey  City  terminals  to  the  con- 
sumer in  Greater  New  York. 


^  New  York  State  Department  of  ARrlcultnrc,  1898.  vol.  I,  p.  207-208. 

'Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commiflsioner  of  Agriculture,  p. 296.. 
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Milk  map  showing  territory  from  which  milk  KUpply  of  New  York  City  is  obtained.    Drawn  by 

H.  Kaplan. 
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(3)  WTuxt  tenement  fanUlies  pay  for  miZfc.^The  following  estimate  is  based  on 
what  inquiry  proves  that  families  pay  for  milk.  In  manv  tenement  sections  of 
this  city  oar  inquiry  shows  that  5  cents  is  the  price  received  all  the  vear  round 
for  milk  by  retailers  to  families.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of  tenement 
families  pay  no  less  than  5  cents  per  quart  throughout  the  year.  Not  a  few  of 
them  pay  more. 

Apportionment  of  expenses  in  distributing  mUk  in  New  York  City,  April-May,  1900. 

A.-ON  BASIS  OF  40^UART  CAN  SOLD  AT  6  CENTS  PER  QUART. 


Amount. '  Per  cent. 


(1)  Expenses  of  difltrlbntion , 

(a)  Railway  chaiKe, farm  to  ferry 90.80 

(6j  Delivery, ferry  to  family 1.06 

(2)  Producen'  share  of  consumers'  cost 

(3)  Gross  cost  to  consumers  (families) 


11.86 


.64 


15 
68 
82 


2.00 


100 


It  appears  thus  that  the  farmer  and  the  railroads  together  reallv  get  less  for 
pcoducmg  and  delivering  milk  in  the  city  than  the  dealers  get  for  distributing  it 
from  the  ferries 'to  the  families.  The  dealers  concerned  may  be  one  or  two 
classes.  If  the  milk  is  delivered  by  wagon,  only  one  class  of  distributer  is 
required.  If,  however,  the  wholesaler  delivers  it  to  the  local  retailer,  two  classes 
are  involved  in  distribution.  Both  practices  are  in  general  use  in  New  York 
City.  In  the  latter  case  the  retailer  pays,  say,  $1.10  or  $1.20  per  40Hauartcan  to 
the  wholesale  dealer  and  sells  at  5  cents  per  quart  the  year  round.  T\ie  prices  of 
milk  in  contract  arrangement  are  not  so  variable  as  is  generally  supposed. 

(8)  What  hotels  and  restaurants  pay  for  milk, — ^Much  of  the  milk  delivered  for 
consumption  in  New  York  is  sold  to  notels  and  restaurants  at  a  wholesale  rate  not 
lower  than  8i  cents  or  4  cents  per  quart.  At  this  rate  a  can  of  40  quarts  would 
brin^  the  distributer  $1.40  to  $1.60  with  much  less  handling  than  the  amount 
required  by  delivering  by  the  auart  at  the  houses  of  consumers.  Taking  the  lower 
of  these  prices  we  have  the  following  results  as  to  the  distributer's  shai^  of  the 
gross  cost  to  hotels  regarded  as  consumers: 

B.— ON  basis'  op  40<iUART  CAN  SOLD  AT  8i  CENTS  PER  QUART. 


Amount. 


Per  cent 


(1)  Expenses  of  distribution 

(a)  Railway  charges,  farm  to  ferry f0.80 

(b)  Delivery,  ferry  to  hotel 46 

(2)  Producer's  sbioe  of  consumer's  cost 

(8)  Gross  cost  to  hotel..... 


90.76 


.64 


64.S 
21.4 
82.9 
4&7 


1.40 


100 


On  the  basis  of  cost  to  the  hotel  it  appears  that  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
yields  the  dealer  about  one-third  (82.9  per  cent)  of  the  price  which  the  hotel  pro- 
prietor pavs  for  milk  for  consumption.  The  producer  gets  the  largest  share  (45.7 
per  cent) ,  but  still  less  than  half  of  the  consumer's  price.  The  railroads  and  the 
dealers  get  over  half  of  the  price  received  from  consumers. 

Hotel  and  restaurant  proprietors  as  distributers. — Of  course  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  hotel  or  restaurant  proprietor  is  himself  a  retailer  of  milk  on  a 
large  scale,  and  that  he  is  pust  as  much  a  i>art  of  the  distributive  system  as  the 
railroad  or  the  wholesaler  is.  An  estimate  maj  be  made  of  the  share  which  Uiis 
agency  receives  for  his  portion  of  the  distributive  service.  A  glass  of  milk  of  the 
size  usually  served  at  these  establishments  contains  from  a  fourth  to  a  naif  a  quart 
and  the  charge  usually  is  5  cents  per  glass.  At  4  glasses  per  quart  the  hotel  or  res- 
taurant receives  20  cents  per  quart;  at  2  glasses  per  quart  ne  receives  10  cents 
per  quart,  and  at  8  glasses  per  quart  he  receives  15  cents.  Bia  services  are  paid 
for  by  a  profit  of  not  more  than  16^  cents  per  quart  and  not  less  than  64  cents 
per  quart.  If  the  daily  consumption  amounts  to  5  cans  or  200  quarts  per  day  for 
table  use,  his  gross  gain  would  be  from  $13  to  $88  per  dav. 

On  this  basis  we  have  to  make  another  apportionment,  in  which  the  hotel's  share 
is  given  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  distribution.    At  the  lowest  estimate  o£  8 
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glasses  per  quart,  a  40-qnart  can  of  milk  sold  in  this  way  yields  a  gross  income  of 
$6  to  the  hotel.  It  costs  the  proprietor  but  $1.40.  The  difference,  or  $4.44,  is  the 
profit  in  the  business.    Tabmating  as  before,  we  have  the  following: 

C— ON  BASIS  OP  40-QUART  CAN  SOLD  AT  5  CENTS  A  GLASS  (15  CENTS  PER  QUART.) 


Per  cent. 


(1)  Expenses  of  distribution , 

(o)  Railway chai:ges $0.30 

lb)  Deliver}',  ferr>  tohotei 40 

(c)  Serving  in  hotel 4.60 

(2)  Producer's  snare  of  consumer's  price , 

(3)  Gross  receipts  from  consumers 


95. 36 


.Ml 


G.OO  I 


5 

7.7 
76.7 
10.6 


100 


On  the  basis  of  the  price  paid  by  consumers  at  hotels  andrestanrants,  the  gross 
value  of  milk  receives  a  very  different  apportionment,  both  as  among  distributers 
and  between  distributers  and  producer.  The  hotel  gets  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  value  received  per  can;  the  three  classes  of  distributers  get  about  90  per 
cent,  and  the  producer  gets  a  little  more  than  10  per  cent. 

(4)  Bottled  milk  for  Jwusehold  delivery, — About  22  per  cent  of  the  milk  received 
at  Wew  York  comes  in  the  form  of  bottled  milk,  each  bottle  holding  a  quart. 
This  practice  of  supplvin^  families  daily  with  bottled  milk  is  one  of  those 
improvements  in  distribution  which  has  contributed  most  to  the  promotion  of 
cleanliness  and  purity  in  quality  of  this  commodity. 

The  honor  for  this  venture  belongs  to  the  late  Mr.  Gail  Borden,  who,  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  milk  trade,  both  East  and  West,  did  so  much  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  quidity  among  producers,  thereby  deserving  the  gratitude  of  consumers 

In  Philadelphia  the  milk  jar  or  bottle  is  not  generally  used  for  delivery  to  fami- 
lies, though  it  is  gradually  coming  into  use  m  retailing  milk.  The  system  is 
looked  uxx)n  as  too  expensive,  from  the  retailer's  standpomt.  He  requires  extra 
help  to  wash  bottles.  They  have  to  be  filled,  and  the  loss  through  breakage  and 
theft  is  considerable.  The  retailer  gets  6  cents  a  quart  in  summer  and  8  cents  in 
winter  in  Philadelphia.  The  use  of  bottles  would  cause  a  rise  in  price  to  con- 
sxmiers  unless  the  retailer  is  prepared  to  bear  the  extra  cost  himself. 

Bottled  milk  is  put  up  either  in  the  country  at  some  bottling  establishment  near 
the  farms  or  is  shippea  to  the  city  in  lar^e  cans,  where  the  milk  is  cooled  and 
mixed  and  tapped  ofF  into  bottles  for  delivery  to  customers.  The  price  of  this 
milk  is  8  cents  per  quart  bottle  to  the  consumer.  The  freight  charge  ranges  (on 
the  West  Shore  Kailroad)  from  three-fourths  (really  0.775)  of  1  cent  to  1  cent  per 
bottle.  If  the  farmer  gets  2^  cents  a  quart  as  an  average  the  year  round  deliv- 
ered at  the  bottling  establishment,  the  expenses  of  distnoution  would  be  appor- 
tioned as  follows: 

D.— ON  BASIS  OF  8  CENTS  PER  BOTTLE  TO  CONSUMER. 


Amount.   Percent. 


Cents. 

1 )  Gross  cost  to  con sumer 8 

[2)  Producer  received 2.5 

8)  Expenses  of  di.<4tribution: 

(a)  Railway  charges 1 

(b)  Balance  to  bottlers  and  dealero 4. 5 


100 
3U 

12* 
56i 


On  this  basis  the  distributers  receive  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  the  con- 
sumer pays  and  the  producer  less  than  one-third  of  the  consumer's  cost. 

^5)  Conditions  of  milk  production, — The  general  conditions  under  which  the 
milk  consumed  in  New  York  is  prepared  for  market  on  the  farm  are  described  in 
a  report  by  Dr.  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  as  the  result  of  a  special  inquiry  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  care  and  cleanliness  prevailing 
among  producers  and  dealers.    He  says: 

"  These  dealers  all  furnish  bottled  milk,  which  they  guaranteed  to  run  4  per 
cent  fat  and  over,  the  least  amount  of  fat  bein^  found  in  the  spring  montns. 
Three  of  the  dealers  use  separators  to  cleanse  their  milk,  the  others  simply  claim- 
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ing  especial  care  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  The  time  of  delivery  is  from  13  to 
86  hours  after  milking.  Nine  out  of  the  19  dealers  say  the  tnbercnlin  test  has 
been  applied  to  their  herds ,  although  not  re^larly .  Three  simply  stated  that  there 
was  oversight  of  the  herd  by  a  veterinarian.  A  few  of  these  dealers  owned  the 
cows  producing  the  milk,  but  the  great  quantity  of  milk  is  collected  by  companies 
who  have  depots  in  various  dairy  districts  and  who  buy  from  farmers  and  dairies. 

* '  These  companies  have  regular  forms  of  contracts.  (See  appendix  for  forms  of 
contracts. )  Tnese  contracts  may  allow  the  companies*  mspectors  to  examine  the 
cows,  stables,  and  utensils,  regulate  the  manner  of  feeding,  nandling  of  milk, etc., 
and  sometimes  even  provide  for  notice  to  the  company  of  any  contagious  disease  in 
the  family  or  help  of  the  producer.  The  milk  is  brought  to  the  depot  at  stated 
hours,  cleaned,  if  necessary,  and  immediately  bottled  or  canned,  and  shipped 
either  in  boxes  containing  ice  or  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  delivered  within  24  to 
36  hours  after  milking.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  milk  now  received  in  this  city 
comes  from  these  receiving  stations,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  creameries. 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  milk  handled  in  this  large  way  is  an  improvement 
over  the  old  plan  of  the  various  milk  dealers  receiving  their  supplies  from  numer- 
ous small  independent  dairies.  A  system  of  judicious  control  and  oversight  is 
likewise  simplined.  In  order  to  learn  the  actual  amount  of  butter  fat  contained 
in  the  milk  supplied  by  our  best  dealers,  82  assays  were  made  during  the  past  fall 
and  winter  months  of  the  milk  purchased  from  these  dealers  in  the  open  market. 
These  assays  showed  the  lowest  proportion  of  butter  fat  to  be  8.10  per  cent,  and 
the  highest  5.25  per  cent.  Twenty-two  of  the  assays  showed  4  per  cent  and  over, 
and  the  other  10  showed  very  close  to  4  per  cent,  such  as  8.52  and  8.66  per  cent. 
From  this  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  milk  containing  4  per  cent  of  butter  fat 
is  a  good  average  as  supplied  by  first-class  dealers  in  this  city." 

(6)  Statistical  exhibit  of  New  York  milk  trade, — The  following  figures  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  New  York  serves  as  a  market  for  milk  in  its  different  forms: 

New  York  yearly  miUe  receipts  by  months,  showing  total  number,  also  daily  average 
cans  of  milk,  cream,  and  condensed  milk  received  in  the  New  York  market  during 
J899  and  1898. 

[From  the  Milk  Reporter.] 


Cans  of  milk, 
40  quarts. 

condensed  milk, 
40  quarts. 

Dally  average 
milk. 

1S99. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

January 

February    

710,850 
638,799 
744,685 
746,827 
823,396 
862,143 
848,420 
784,586 
741,341 
743,701 
717,066 
715,219 

679,126 
638,435 
788,896 
703,895 
769,293 
776,493 
819,961 
777,044 
761.437 
749.765 
718,629 
707,829 

21,980 
21,401 
26,026 
81,662 
45,857 
65,828 
49,272 
44,619 
82,909 
80,621 
26,857 
26,873 

17,914 
18,483 
22,828 
26,269 
3^024 
44,476 
46,921 
41,611 
83,646 
26,968 
23,808 
22,496 

22.931 
22,814 
24,019 
24, 8n 
26.661 
28,738 
27,368 
26,309 
24,711 
23,990 
23,902 
28,072 

21,907 
22,801 

March                      

23.819 

ADril 

28,446 

MSy!::::::::::::::::::::::.: 

24,493 

June           

25.883 

July 

26,450 

August 

25.066 

ReDtember           . 

25,381 

October 

November 

December                           ..  i. 

24,186 
23,964 
22,883 

Total                                

9,076,432 

8,829,806 

412,704 

357,332 

Dailv  averaife 

24.867 

24,191 

1,131 

979 

1 

Dally  average 
cream  and  con- 
densed milk. 

Average  price. 

Average  price 
of  butter. 

Quarts  equal 

price  1  pound 

butter. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

1899. 

1898. 

Januarv.          

709 
7ft4 
840 
1,052 
1,479 
1,860 
1.590 

678 

660 

736 

842 

1,130 

l,4aT 

1.481 

Cents. 
2.75 
2.60 
2.60 
2.25 
2.12 
2.00 
2.17 
2.25 
2.50 
2.85 
3.  S.') 
3.25 

Genu. 
1.1b 
2.60 
2.37 
2.25 
2.12 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.45 
2.50 
2.63 
3.00 

CtmU. 
19.76 
21 
21 

19.6 
18 

18. 75 
18.3 
20 

22.75 
21 

Cents. 
20.4 
20 

19.88 
19.25 
16.3 
17 

17.12 
19 
20 
22 

7.2 

8.4 

8.4 

8.7 

8.6 

9.4 

8.4 

9 

9.1 

8.4 

8 

8.37 

7.4 

Pobniiirv                .-•••. 

7.7 

March 

8 

April                    

8.6 

May 

7.7 

J  une                 

9.7 

July    

8.6 

Aujf  ust 

1,436       l,:i39 

1,097  !     1,122 

987          837 

89')          793 

835          726 

8.4 

September 

8.2 

October         

8.8 

November 

December 

26        1    23.4 
27.2    1    21 

9 
7 

Total                 

1 

1 

Dallv  avcraKO     

I 

2. 53 

2. 30 

21.36  i    19.  .57 

8.5    ,        8.25 

i 
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Monthly  milk  receipts,  by  railroads,  showing  number  of  cans  (40  quarts  each)  of 
milk,  cream,  and  condensed  milk  carried  each  month  during  1899  oy  the  different 
lines  delivering  such  in  the  New  York  markets,  also  daily  average  and  totals. 


[From  the  Milk  Reporter.] 


Month. 


Erie. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total... 

Dally  average 
Total,  1898.... 
Dally  average 


141,221 
126,518 
140,455 
194,642 
145,106 
160,099 
148.024 
188,826 
129,294 
134,278 
123,456 
124,239 


1,646,149 


4,590 

1,665,690 

4,563 


H.rlem.     Ontario.      ^^^     North- 


79.939 
67,004 
85,206 
71,084 
71,486 
58,232 
38,103 
84,925 
86,582 
47,618 
47,693 
51,671 


689.443 


1,889 

735,947 

2,016 


121,868 
106,312 
122,865 
129,632 
156,957 
151,658 
189,836 
146,340 
144, 167 
148,969 
137,288 
188,041 


1,690,933 


4,633 

1,508,622 

4,133 


57,119 
51,598 
60,122 
60,278 
65,694 
68,835 
64,762 
64,430 
59,808 
60,527 
57,811 
58,839 


729,318 


1,998 

783,162 

2,009 


12,400 
11,200 
16,679 
14,231 
15,047 
14,887 
13,690 
13,240 
12,029 
12,090 
12,228 
12,670 


159,391 


437 

166,609 

456 


West 
Shore. 


66,881 
60,835 
69,827 
72,431 
80,847 
55,598 
47,645 
44,488 
43,552 
43,068 
43,186 
46,144 


673,987 


1,846 

820,668 

2,248 


New 
Haven. 


38,345 
35,342 
38,070 
35,025 
89,487 
89,874 
85,009 
83,361 
29,592 
81,062 
83,067 
85,458 


423,674 


1,161 

474,789 

1,301 


Month. 


Delaware, 
Lackawan- 
na and 
Western. 


L01 


•ng 
ind. 


New  York 

Central 
and  West 
Shore  (long 
haul). 


New 

Jersey 
Centnu. 


Homer 
Ramsdell 

Trans- 
portation 
Com- 
pany. 


Lehigh 
Valley. 


Other 
sources. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total... 

Daily  average 
Total,  1896.... 
Daily  average 


162,380 
148,560 
167,706 
172,219 
189,563 
209,289 
195,300 
191,024 
177,000 
169,150 
155,552 
145,866 


50,564 
57,674 
57,581 
49,410 
42,569 
47,568 
47,590 


6,200 
7,196 
7,843 
6,106 
7,891 
8,088 
7,180 
7,200 
6,120 
7,330 
7,815 
7,682 


12,806 
26,647 
80,067 
80,725 
29,380 
29,354 
26,396 
26,906 
23,828 
24,558 


27,800 
26.115 
81,835 
87.554 
48,428 
62,232 


60,385 
42,852 
42,178 
36,932 
85,234 


18,600 
16,800 
18,600 
18,000 
18,600 
18,000 
18,600 
18,000 
18,000 
18,600 
18,000 
18,600 


2,073,589 


852,796 


86,546 


169,691 


488,880 


218,400 


5,681 

2,093.889 

5,735 


21,804 
60 


237 

96,202 

264 


711 

260,449 

714 


1,825 

890,989 

1,071 


600 

219,000 

600 


Chrowth  of  mUk  trade,  1896-1S99;  number  of  cans  (milk,  cream,  and 
being  included)  received  in  the  New  York  market  during  the  past 
the  amount  cai*ried  by  each  line. 

[From  the  Milk  Reporter.] 


condensed  milk 
Jive  years,  and 


Railroad. 


Erie 

Harlem 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western. . . 

New  York,  Susquehanna  and  West- 
em 

New  York  and  Northern 

West  Shore 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford  

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 
em 

New  York  Central  and  West  Shore 
Oonghaul) 

Long  Island 

New  Jersey  Central. .« " 

Homer  Ramsdell  Transportation 
Co 

Lehigh  Valley 

Other  sources 


Total 

Dally  average. 


1895. 


1,534,866 

880,635 

1,270,987 

685,209 
220,670 
472,598 

286,491 

1,897,135 


50,380 
86,079 

250,864 
172,726 
217,460 


8,027,040 
21,992 


1896. 


1,588,670 

841,539 

1,430,459 

657,230 
106,405 

522,818 

430,830 
1,963,038 


88,040 
94,670 

241,650 
210, 667 
219,600 


8,295,616 
22.066 


1897. 


1.585,843 

767,228 

1,423,130 

690,831 
115,461 
696,128 

481,081 

1,960,617 


30,395 
114,110 

262,791 
279,428 
219,000 


8,628,013 
23,638 


1896. 


1,665,590 

735,947 

1,506,622 

733,162 
166,609 
820,668 

474,789 

2,093,389 


1899. 


21,804 
96,202  I 

260,449  I 

390,896 

219,000 


1,646,149 

689,443 

[,691,933 

729,318 
159,391 
673,967 

423,674 

2,073,539 

352,796 

389 

86,546 

259,691 
483,880 
218.400 


9,187,127  ' 
25,170 


>,  489, 136 
25,998 


Total  car- 
ried dur- 
ing five 
years. 


7,971,118 
3,914,792 
7,325,081 

3,496,750 

770,536 

3,188,199 

2,096,865 

9,987,718 

352,796 
141,008 
476,607 

1,275,445 
1,687,597 
1,093,450 


43,626,962 
23. 3U 


Percentage  of  increase  from  1895  to  1899, 18.2  per  cent. 
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Comparative  table  showina  the  total  amount  of  milk,  cream,  and  condensed  milk 
received  in  the  New  York  City  market  during  May  in  the  years  of  1900  and  1899; 
also  the  amount  with  the  proportion  of  total  carried  by  each  line  delivering  milk 
in  that  market. 


Railroad. 


Erie 

Harlem 

Ontario 

Susquehanna 

Northern 

West  Shore 

New  Haven 

Delaware,  Lac  ka  wanna 
and  Western 

New  York  Central 
(long  haul) 

New  Jersey  Central 

Homer  Ramsdell  Trans- 
portation Co 

Lehigh  Valley 

Othe  r  sources 

Total 


Total  cans  of 

milk,  including 

bottled. 


Of  this  in  bot- 
tles. 


1900. 


140,502 
60,5S0 

128,718 
70,285 
12,200 
51,493 
86,424 

142,837 

101,386 
8,580 

30,266  I 

51.060 

18,600 


Total  cans  of 
cream  and  con- 
densed milk. 


1900. 


133,889  30,633 
69.392  I  18,851 


146,856 
60,773 
16,047 
74,738 
39,378 

182,443 


7,695 

29,386 
46,226 
18,600 


842,881  I  823,396 


37,621 
19,960 

1,907 
22,900 

6.819 

45,895 
6,137 


24,381 
25,069 
36,062 
12,010 

1,612 
20,448 

6,256 

46,826 


431 

232  I        700 
7,441       3,660 


198,699   177,295 


Dallv  average 
milk,  cream, 

and  con- 
densed milk. 


1900. 


11,467 
2,696 
8,624 
4,486 


8,009 
13 

4,969 

4,729 
265 

716 
2,205 


48, 167 


12,219 
2,094 

10,101 
4,921 


6,109 
109 

7,110 


701 
8,197 


46,867 


1900.      1899. 


4,902 
1,717 
4,480 
2,412 
3M 
1,919 
1,176 

4,768 

3,423 


1,000 

1,718 

600 


4,681 
2,306 
6,068 
2,119 
486 
2,606 
1,274 

6,114 


266 

971 

1,662 

600 


Percentage. 


1900. 


17.1 
6 

16.4 
8.4 
1.8 
6.7 
4.1 

16.6 

11.9 
1 

3.6 

6 
2 


16.7 
8.2 

18 
7.6 
1.7 
9.3 
4.6 

21.8 


3.4 
6.6 
2.2 


(7)  Apparent  New  York  exchange  prices  to  produjcers  of  milk  at  points  subject  to 
a  freight  rate  of  S6  cents  per  can.  commencing  January  i,  1898. 


Per 
quart. 


Month- 
ly aver- 
age. 


Per 
quart. 


Month' 
ly  aver- 
age. 


1896. 

Jan.lto31 , 

Feb.ltoll 

Feb.  12  to  28 

Mar.ltol5 

Mar.  16  to  31 

Apr.lto30 , 

Mayltol6 

May  16  to  31 

Junel  to 30 

JulyltoSl 

Aug.  1  to  31 

8ept.l  to  6 

Sept.7to30 

Oct.lto31 

Nov.ltol5 

Nov.l6to30 

Dec.lto31 


OenU. 
2* 
21 
2* 
2* 
2i 

I 

11 
2 
2i 
2* 
24 
2* 
21 
2J 
3 


CenlU. 
2.76 

2.  CO 

2.37 

2.26 

2.12 

1.76 
2.00 
2.25 

2.46 

2.60 

2.63 

3.00 


1899, 

Jan.l  to  81 

reb.lto28 

Mar.ltoSl 

Apr.  1  to  30 

Mayltol6 

May  16  to  31 

Junel  to 30 

.lulyl  tolO 

Julyllto31 

Aug.lto31 

8ept.l  to 30 

Oct.l  to  19 

Oct.20to81 

Nov.ltoSO 

Dec.llo81 


CenU. 
21 
24 
24 
2! 
2i 
2 
2 
2 
2J 
21 
24 
21 
8 
8J 
Si 


CenU. 
2.75 
2.50 
2.60 
2.25 

2,12 

2 

2.17 

2.25 
2.50 

Z&> 

8.25 
3.25 


These  prices  are  subject  to  deductions  of  various  kinds,  and  are  based  on  the 
zone  system  of  freight  rates  on  milk  pecnliar  to  the  New  York  City  milk  trade. 

The  railroads  carrying  milk  into  New  York  City  are  divided  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  into  freight  zones,  each  zone  having  its  rate  of  freight 
established  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  freight  zones  are  grouped  as  follows: 

Freight  per  can  of  Jfi  quarts. 

Cents. 

Group  A 23 

Group  B 20 

Group  C 29 

GroupD 32 

The  exchange  price  is  always  based  on  Group  B,  the  producer  paying  or 
receiving  the  difference  in  freight  according  to  rate  of  zone. 

There  is  also  deducted  from  exchange  price  one-half  cent  per  quart  for  station 
charges. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  difference  between  exchange  prices  and 
net  prices  received  by  farmer  or  producer  for  the  years  1897, 1898, 1899: 
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^8)  Net  wholesale  prices  paid  to  producers  for  milk  for  New  York  market.^ 
[Cents  per  quart.] 


Zone  A. 

ZoneB. 

ZoneC. 

Zone  D. 

1 

es 
1 

3 

i 

1 

8 

1 

1 

o 

a 
$5 

a 
1 

1 

g 

1 

3 

e 

2 

1 

! 

1 

1 

OQ 

1 

It 
J 

s 

1 

1897. 

January 

2.75 

0.50 

0.075 

2.325 

2.75 

0.50 

2.26 

2.76 

0.50 

0.076 

2.176 

2.76 

0.50 

0.16 

2.1 

February  .... 

2.63 

.50 

.075 

2.205 

2.63 

.50 

2.13 

2.63 

.50 

.075 

2.056 

2.63 

.50 

.15 

1.98 

March 

2.37 

.50 

.076 

1.945 

2.37 

.50 

1.87 

2.37 

.50 

.076 

1.795 

2.37 

.50 

.15 

1.72 

April 

2.13 

.50 

.075 

1.705 

2.13 

.50 

1.63 

2.13 

.50 

.075 

1.665 

2.13 

.50 

.15 

1.48 

May 

2.00 

.50 

.076 

1.676 

2.00 

.50 

1.50 

2.00 

.50 

.075 

1.425 

2.00 

.60 

.16 

1.35 

June 

1.75 

.50 

.075 

1.325 

1.75 

.50 

1.25 

1.75 

.50 

.075 

1.175 

1.76 

.50 

.15 

1.1 

July 

1.94 

.60 

.075 

1.515 

1.94 

.50 

1.44 

1.94 

.50 

.075 

1.364 

1.94 

.50 

.15 

1.29 

August 

2.00 

.50 

.076 

1.576 

2.00 

.50 

1.60 

2.00 

.50 

.076 

1.425 

2.00 

.50 

.16 

1.35 

September... 

2.26 

.50 

.075 

1.826 

2.25 

.50 

1.76 

2.26 

.50 

.075 

1.675 

2.25 

.50 

.16 

1.6 

October 

2.50 

.50 

.075 

2.075 

2.50 

.50 

2.00 

2.60 

.50 

.075 

1.925 

2.60 

.50 

.15 

1.85 

November  . . . 

2.83 

.50 

.075 

2.406 

2.83 

.50 

2.33 

2.8a 

.50 

.075 

2.256 

2.83 

.50 

.15 

2.18 

December  ... 

3.00 

.50 

.075 

2.575 

3.00 

.50 

2.50 

3.00 

.50 

.075 

2.425 

3.00 

.50 

.15 

2.35 

1898. 
January 

2.75 

.50 

.075 

2.326 

2.75 

.50 

2.25 

2.76 

.50 

.076 

2.175 

2.75 

.50 

.15 

2.1 

February  — 

2.60 

.50 

.075 

2.175 

2.60 

.50 

2.10 

2.60 

.50 

.075 

2.026 

2.60 

.50 

.15 

1.95 

March 

2.37 

.50 

.075 

1.945 

2.37 

.50 

1.87 

2.37 

.50 

.075 

1.795 

2.37 

.50 

.15 

1.72 

April  

May 

2.25 

.50 

.075 

1.825 

2.25 

.50 

1.75 

2.25 

.50 

.075 

1.675 

2.26 

.50 

.15 

1.6 

2.12 

.50 

.075 

1.695 

2. 12 

.50 

1.62 

2.12 

.50 

.075 

1.645 

2.12 

.50 

.15 

1.47 

June 

1.75 

.50 

.075 

1.325 

1.75 

.50 

1.25 

1.75 

.50 

.075 

1.175 

1.75 

.50 

.15 

2.1 

July 

2.00 

.50 

.075 

1.575 

2.00 

.50 

1.50 

2.00 

.50 

.075 

1.425 

2.00 

.50 

.15 

1.35 

August 

2.25 

.50 

.075 

1.825 

2.25 

.50 

1.75 

2.25 

.50 

.075 

1.675 

2.26 

.60 

.15 

1.6 

September . . . 

2.45 

.50 

.075 

2.025 

2.45 

.50 

1.95 

2.45 

.50 

.075 

1.875 

2.46 

.60 

.15 

1.8 

October 

2.50 

.50 

.075 

2.075 

2.50 

.60 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

.076 

1.925 

2.5<^ 

.50 

.15 

1.85 

November  ... 

2.63 

.50 

.075 

2.205 

2.63 

.50 

2.13 

2.63 

.60 

.075 

2.065 

2.63 

.60 

.15 

1.98 

December  ... 

3.00 

.60 

.075 

2.575 

3.00 

.50 

2.50 

3.00 

.50 

.075 

2.426 

3.00 

.50 

.15 

2.35 

1899. 
January 

2.75 

.50 

.075 

2.325 

2.75 

.50 

2.25 

2.75 

.50 

.075 

2.175 

2.75 

.60 

.15 

2.1 

February  — 

2.50 

.50 

.075 

2.075 

2.50 

.501 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

.075 

1.925 

2.50 

.50 

.15 

1.85 

March 

2.50 

.50 

.075 

2.075 

2.60 

.501 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

.075 

1.925 

2.60 

.60 

.16 

1.85 

April 

Muy 

2.25 

.50 

.075 

1.825 

2.26 

.60 

1.75 

2.25 

.60 

.075 

1.675 

2.25 

.50 

.15 

1.6 

2.12 

.50 

.075 

1.695 

2.12 

.50 

1.62 

2.12 

.50 

.075 

1.M5 

2.12 

.50 

.15 

1.47 

June -. 

2.00 

.50 

.075 

1.575 

2.00 

.50 

1.50 

2.00 

.50 

.075 

1.425 

2.00 

.50 

.15 

1.35 

July 

2.17 

.50 

.075 

1.745 

2.17 

.50; 

1.67 

2.17 

.50 

.075 

1.595 

2.17 

.60 

.15 

1.52 

August 

2.25 

.50 

.075 

1.825 

2.26 

.50 

1.75 

2.25 

.50 

.075 

1.675 

2.25 

.50 

.16 

1.6 

September . . . 

2.50 

.50 

.075 

2.075 

2.50 

.50 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

.075 

1.925 

2.50 

.50 

.15 

1.85 

October 

2.85 

.50 

.075 

2.425 

2.85 

.50 

2.35 

2.85 

.50 

.075 

2.275 

2.85 

.50 

.15 

2.2 

November  ... 

3.25 

.50 

.075 

2.825 

3.25 

.50 

2.75 

3.25 

.50 

.075 

2.675 

3.^5 

.50 

.15 

2.6 

December 

3.25 

.50 

.075 

2.825 

8.25 

•^1 

2.75 

3.25 

.50 

.075 

2.675 

3.25 

.50 

.15 

2.6 

1  Prepared  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Coon,  secretary  of  the  Five  States  Milk  I*rotective  Association,  special  agent, 
Little  York,  N.Y. 

(9)  AvercLge  prices  and  freight  at  New  York,  1870-1899, — The  average  yearly 
wholesale  prices  x>er  quart  i)aia  by  receivers  of  milk  in  New  York  from  1870  down 
to  the  present  time  are  g^ven  below.  The  figures  from  1870  to  1895  are  taken  from 
the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  case  of  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Protective  Association  v.  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Kail- 
road  Company,  of  March  13, 1897. 


Year                 ^^^^^  ^^ 
^^^'                quart. 

Freight 

rate  per 

can. 

Percent 

of  price  in 

freight. 

1             Year. 

Price  per 
quart. 

Freight 

rate  per 

can. 

Per  cent 

of  price  in 

freight. 

CaUs. 
1870 4.58 

Centf<, 

1885 

Cents. 
2.71 
2.80 
2.81 
2.83 
2.69 

Cents. 
32 
35 
3.5 
35 
35 
32 
32 
82 
82 
32 
32 

11 

1871 8. 83 

188() 

12 

1872 3. 67 

1  1887  

12 

1873 8.75 

1H^8 

12 

1874 3. 65 

1889 

13 

1875 3. 64 

1890 

2.63 

12 

1876 3. 38 

1891 

2.67 
2.68 
2.79 
2.63 
2.52 

12 

1877 3.15 

56 
65 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
27.5 

17 
21 
17 
14 
13 
12 
12 
9 

1892 

12 

1878 2. 63 

1893 

11 

1879 2. 33 

18'.>4 

1895 

12 

1880 2. 85 

12 

ism 2. 98 

189t5 

1882.                                     8  25 

18*^7 

1883 8.15 

189S 

2.53 
2.39 

32 
32 

1? 

1884 3. 06 

1899 

13 
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8.  PHILADELPHIA'S  MILK  TBADEJ 

Among  the  milk  supplies  of  great  cities  that  of  Philadelphia  is  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  it  is  drawn  from  a  territory  not  over  30  miles  from  the 
city.  Cities  like  Kew  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  go  much  farther,  in  some 
instances  as  high  as  900  miles,  for  their  supply.  But  Philadelphia  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  dairy  sections  of  the  East.  About  100,000,000 
quarts  annually  are  required  to  supply  the  city*s  needs.  Some  years  &go  the 
amount  furnished  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements,  but  owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  outlying  suburban  districts,  considerable  quantities  of  this 
milk  are  used  near  the  home  of  production  and  the  dealers  are  having  recourse 
to  milk  from  a  long  distance.  From  New  York  and  New  Jersey  a  considerable 
supply  is  daily  being  brought  into  the  city,  as  well  as  from  mstant  noints  in 
Pennsylvania.  From  Hamsburg,  Reading,  and  the  territory  adjacent  tnereto,  a 
large  quantity  is  being  daily  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars.  At  times  in  this  mar- 
ket there  is  a  considerable  surplus,  causing  tne  dealers  some  trouble  in  handling 
it.  But  most  of  the  shippers  are  willing  to  hold  back  in  the  country  a  da^r's  milk 
in  each  week  during  such  times  in  order  to  rid  the  market  of  such  an  objection- 
able thing  as  a  surplus.  All  of  Philadelphia's  milk  supiply  is  figured  in  dry 
quarts,  whereas  in  most  other  markets  liqmd  quarts  prevail.  This  would  make 
quite  a  difference  in  the  showing  as  to  the  total  number  of  quarts  received  yearly. 
About  86  per  cent  of  the  supply  comes  b^  rail,  the  remainder  being  carted  into 
the  city  by  producers,  who,  having  retail  routes  of  their  own,  become  retailers 
and  producers  at  the  same  time.  The  freight  for  short-distance  milk  averages 
about  one-half  cent  per  quart  and  is  paid  by  shipper  at  time  of  shipment. 

Prices  paid  to  producer  average  2^  to  8  cents  per  quart  in  summer  and  8i  to  4 
cents  in  winter,  each  j)roducer  making  his  own  arrangements  with  individual 
dealers,  the  system  bemg  here  different  from  many  other  places,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  business  is  done  by  contractors  or  wholesalers  who  job  out  the  milk  to 
dealers  in  such  quantities  as  they  may  need.  The  plan  operating  in  Philadelphia 
brings  the  producer  and  dealer  in  direct  contact,  therebv  giving  each  an  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  wrongs  or  abuses  almost  immediately. 

The  dealers  have  an  organization  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange, 
incorporated  in  January,  1886.  This  meets  monthly  and  its  objects  are  to  secure 
unity  of  action,  to  promote  a  more  friendly  intercourse  among  its  members,  to 
adjust  differences  between  them,  to  diffuse  reliable  commercial  intelligence,  to 
foster  trade  and  protect  it  against  unjust  or  unlawful  exactions,  to  reform  abuses, 
collect  statistics,  and  generallv  advance  the  interests  of  the  milk  trade.  At  each 
stated  monthly  meeting  an  informal  agreement  as  to  the  price  which  ought  to  be 
paid  the  succeeding  month  is  made,  and  as  a  general  rule  this  price  is  supported. 
There  is  at  present  no  organization  among  the  farmers  supplying  Philadelphia. 
Several  years  ago  the  farmers  combined  in  an  attempt  to  correct  abuses  and 
adjust,  to  them,  satisfactory  prices,  even  ^oing  bo  far  as  to  sell  their  product 
direct  to  the  consumer,  causing  a  demoralization  of  prices  and  great  losses  to 
producers  and  dealers.  The  movement  lasted  about  3  years,  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

(1)  Retailing  milk  in  Philadelphia. — Milk  retails  at  6  cents  per  quart  in  sum- 
mer and  8  cents  in  winter.  The  milk- jar  system  is  gradually  coming  into  general 
use,  a  svBtem  causing  considerable  extra  expense  to  the  dealers  by  reason  of  being 
compelled  to  have  extra  help  to  wash  and  fill,  and  great  losses  b^  theft  and  break- 
age. The  quality  of  milk  received  in  the  Philadelphia  market  is  the  best.  This 
is  attributed  to  a  greatly  increased  knowledge  of  late  years  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducer and  dealer  of  reqmrements,  as  well  as  competition  for  business  which  com- 
I)els  one  to  put  out  the  best  goods  obtainable.  Some  years  ago  a  dealer  would 
average  on  a  route  150  to  200  quarts  of  milk  daily  at  retail,  whereas  now  100 
quarts,  daily  average,  is  nearer  the  mark.  In  summer,  when  milk  sells  for  6  cents 
retail  and  the  dealer  pays  8  cents,  another  cent  can  be  added  for  ice,  jars,  black- 
smithing  and  other  sundry  expenses,  which  leaves  the  dealer  2  cents  per  quart  on 
a  100  quart  route  ($2  per  day) ,  out  of  which  he  has  to  i)ay  for  horse  keep,  wagon 
repairs,  keep  his  family,  and  lay  by  a  few  cents  for  a  rainy  day.  As  he  starts  out 
on  his  work  at  4  a.  m.  and  finishes  at  noon  his  street  work,  one  can  readily  see  that 
this  end  of  the  business  is  not  gilt  and  glitter.* 


» From  the  American  Agriculturist,  April  7, 1900. 

s  J.  H.  Miller,  secretary.  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange,  in  The  Milk  Reporter. 
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MUk  receipts  of  Philadelphia  monthly  for  1899  {quarts) ,  and  yearly  from  1888  to 

1899,  inclusive. 

[From  the  Milk  Reporter,  February,  1900.] 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.: 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 

Total 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  System. 


Kensing- 
ton. 


20,980 
20,860 
19,280 
20,490 
27,200 
26,330 
20,440 
23,560 
24,920 
20,440 
19,790 
21,190 


264,970 


Camden. 


544,540 
376,820 
582,920 
689,390 
927,000 
862,960 
615,600 
592,310 
683,990 
707,120 
592,060 
603,900 


U9, 778, 630 


Thirty-flrat 
and  Chest- 
nut. 


477,290 
282,110 
568,930 
553,950 
759,560 
761,620 
644,550 
600,250 
474, 130 
508,220 
445,100 
512,800 


18,588,510 


Philadelphia  and 
Heading. 


Camden. 


107,720 
84,780 
102,200 
101,280 
116,180 
98,140 
82,420 
97,760 
75,820 
77,680 
70,860 
74,400 


1,084,240 


Philadel- 
phia. 


2,987,286 
2,588,946 
3,167,302 
8,096,908 
8,336,748 
3,301,292 
8,188,700 
3,248,900 
3,136,010 
8,111,660 
2,975,410 
3,0?2,370 


37,158,532 


Lehigh  Valley 
via  Philadel- 
phia and 
Reading. 


Baltimore 
and  Ohio. 


Wagons. 


Total. 


January. . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

Total 


483,480 

399,160 

543,040 

699,210 

930,880 

1,238,060 

1.446,240 

1,044,040 

767,800 

742,480 

687,400 

642,960 


478,520 
401,220 
495,940 
537,196 
603,108 
578,200 
489,092 
498,256 
473,580 
444,760 
433,720 
446,800 


600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600.000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600.000 


7,699,816 
6,698,386 
8,079,612 
8,300,454 
9.300,676 
9,461,642 
9,087,042 
8,705,076 
8,236.250 
8.212.300 
7,824,340 
7,974,420 


9,624,800  ;        5,880,3V2 

I 


7,200.000 


99,580,074 


MILK  RECEIVED  IN   PHILADELPHIA  FROM   1888  TO  1899,  INCLUSIVE. 


Pennsylvania  System . 

Reading 

Lehigh  valley , . 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  . 


«31,a79,300 
87,524,480 


232,509,500 
37,389,982 


«36,349,720 
37,887,824 


^36,203,990 

36,784,678 


■38,242,810 
36,748,664 


3,608,380 
Wagons ;  10,000,000 


5,235,680 
10,500,000 


5,420,340 
10,600,000 


5,006,752 
10,600,000 


Total I  82,212,160 


85,635,162 


89,267,884 


88,694,420 


5,&S7,300 
10,600,000 


3  39,295,910 

85,484,124 

3,704,920 

6,055,040 

10,000,000 


91,278,774 


94,539,994 


1895. 


Pennsylvania  System 

Reading 

Lehigh  Valley 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  . 
Wagons 

Total 


«  39, 489, 560  240,043,280 
35,945,016  I  ^.054,540 


7,056,080 
6,548,508 
9,500.000 


6,988,240 
6,133,824 
9,000,000 


98,539,164  |  96,219,884 


38,202,133 
34,970.980 
7.430,960 
6,874,840 
9,000,000 


1897. 


37,101,100 
33,414,148 
8,039,680 
6,3»4,412 
9,000,000 


I 


1899. 


96,478,913  I  98,959,340 


38,090,530 
34.634,908 
8,687,760 
6.105,864 
7,200,000 


88,632,110 
38,242,772 
9,624,800 
5,880,392 
7,200,000 


94,719,082  I    99,580,074 


1  Total  receipts  (Federal  street,  Camden,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System),  for  Philadelphia  and  Cam- 
den, 22,590,860  quarts. 

2  Philadelphia  and  Camden  receipts  includea. 
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4.  THE  MILK  TRADE  OF  ST.  LOUIS.» 

Assuming  that  the  census  now  being  taken  will  show  that  St.  Lonis  has  a 
population  of  600,000,  the  daily  per  capita  consuniption  of  milk  in  this  city 
18  two-fifths  of  a  pint,  or  a  total  of  30,136  gallons.  Of  this  quantity  13,000  gallons 
are  **  railroad"  milk,  the  remainder  being  brought  into  the  city  by  wagons  from 
territory  adjacent  to  the  city,  or  produced  from  dairies  located  withm  the  city 
limits.  In  these  latter  there  are  about  8,000  cows  hat  are  kept  for  commercial 
milk  pui-poses. 

(1)  City  dairies,— As  affecting  the  milk  supply  of  St.  Louis  the  city  dairies  are 
a  very  important  factor.  As  already  stated,  the  larger  part  of  the  city's  milk  suj)- 
plv  is  produced  in  these  dairies  that  are  located  within  the  city  limits,  many  of 
which  are  in  densely  populated  districts.  The  condition  is  one  which  probably 
can  not  be  found  to  exist  in  another  city  of  equal  population  in  the  worla. 

The  basis  of  the  city  dairy  business  is  the  offal  from  the  extensive  breweries 
and  distilleries  located  here,  the  spent  grain  from  these  being  utilized  for  food 
for  the  cows.  This  refuse  from  the  breweries  comprises,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  food  g^ven  the  cows.  No  attempt  is  made  by  the  brew- 
eries to  rid  this  waste  product  that  is  disposed  of  locally  of  any  of  its  moisture, 
which  comprises  75  per  cent  of  the  total  waste,'  and  it  is  fed  by  the  dairymen 
generally  in  the  form  of  slop  or  a  semiliquid  condition  from  water-tight  mangers, 
and  often  constitutes  the  cow's  sole  ration  of  food  and  drink.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  food,  being  in  a  warm  and  fermenting  condition  when  obtained 
from  the  breweries,  becomes  quite  sour  before  it  is  consumed  by  the  cows,  and 
the  cow  mangers  and  the  entire  premises  reek  with  germs  of  fermentation. 

The  cows  are,  for  most  part,  kept  in  very  contracted  quarters,  in  many  instances 
confined  in  pairs  in  such  narrow  stalls  that  only  one  can  lie  down  at  a  time,  and 
are  kept  there  from  the  time  they  become  members  of  the  herd  until  they  die  in 
the  stalls  or  are  sent  to  the  shambles.  After  a  cow  gets  used  to  the  lack  of  exer- 
cise, the  liquid  fermenting  food,  and  moist  hot  atmosphere,  it  is  said  that  ahe 
takes  on  fiesh  and  gives  a  good  fiow  of  milk.  Whether  the  flesh  and  milk  are 
such  as  will  make  wholesome  food  is  a  matter  for  consideration  by  the  city  health 
department.  We  have  to  consider  just  now  the  effect  of  this  system  on  the  city 
milk  supply  as  a  whole. 

Unquestionably  the  enormous  output  of  si)ent  malt  from  the  extensive  brewery 
interests  in  this  city  is  the  most  potent  factor  of  all  affecting  the  St.  Louis  milk 
supply. 

Fed  under  proper  conditions  and  in  combination  with  other  foods,  spent  malt 
is  a  valuable  dairy  food.  It  is  rich  in  nutritive  elements  needed  to  induce  a  good 
flow  of  milk,  and  it  is  much  relished  by  cows.  Even  in  the  wet  state  it  may  form 
a  part  of  the  cow's  ration  with  good  advantage,  if  fed  fresh  and  under  conditions 
wnich  will  not  induce  fermentation  in  the  cow  stables.  But  these  conditions  are 
practically  never  obtained  in  the  city  dairies.  Unless  the  spent  malt  is  dried,  tiie 
excess  of  water  makes  the  weight  such  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  transport 
it  by  rail  to  the  dairy  districts.  The  dried  grain  is  highly  regarded  as  a  dairy 
food.  It  can  be  and  is  exported  from  this  city  to  Europe  for  feeding  purposes. 
Only  two  of  the  breweries  in  this  city  make  any  effort  to  ory  this  spent  malt.  The 
dried  grain  commands  a  price  of  about  $13  per  ton  f .  o.  b.  St.  Louis.  At  this 
price  it  is  a  cheaper  food  tnan  are  oats,  wheat,  bran,  com,  or  other  food  stuffs  in 
common  use  at  prevailing  prices.  But  the  wet  grain  is  sold  to  local  dairymen  at 
such  a  price  that  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  a  ton  of  the  dried  grain  costs  about 
$5.60.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  city  dairyman  has  the  advantage  of  a  very 
cheap  cow  feed. 

There  are  about  450  dairymen  in  the  city.  What  it  costs  them  to  produce  a 
gallon  of  milk  it  has  been  impossible  to  accurately  ascertain.  Estimates,  how- 
ever, fix  the  cost  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  average  selling  price  of  the  city 
produced  milk  is  20  cents  per  gallon. 

The  producers  and  handlers  of  country  milk  can  not  compete  with  these  prices, 
and  can  only  find  customers  for  their  product  among  that  portion  of  the  city's 
I)OT)u]ation  that  is  willing  to  pay  a  lar^jer  price  for  goods  of  superior  merit.  The 
milk  business  is  divided,  therefore,  quite  distinctly  into  two  di^  isions.  The  one 
includes  the  city,  or  "  swill "  dairy,  as  it  is  called,  and  in  the  other  the  **  railroad  " 
milk,  or  that  produced  on  farms  and  brought  into  the  city  by  rail.  A  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  milk,  but  of  good  quality,  is  produced  on  farms  close  to 
the  city  and  brought  in  by  wagons.  This  may  properly  be  regarded  as  railroad 
milk,  at  least  in  respect  to  quality. 

1  Keportcd  by  Mr.  Levi  Chubbuek,  special  agent,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
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(2)  Railroad  supply  of  milk, — St.  Louis  is  admirably  located  in  reference  to 
territory  in  which  the  city's  supply  of  milk  can  be  produced.  In  this  respect  not 
one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  has  equal  advantages.  St.  Louis  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  farming  territory  that  is  unsurpassed  in  natural  adapta- 
bility for  daii-ying.  Excepting  East  St.  Louis,  lying  across  the  Mississippi  River 
and  on  its  eastern  bank,  St.  Louis  has  no  populous  suburbs  that  are  themselves 
consumers  of  railroad  milk.  Along  the  entire  Missouri  arc  of  the  circle  sur- 
rounding the  city  farm  lands  come  practically  to  the  city  limits,  and  within  a 
circle  having  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  St.  Louis  there  is  more  available  farm 
land,  and  that  is  cheaper  in  price,  than  can  be  found  in  an  equal  area  around  any 
other  large  city  in  the  country.  Probably  in  no  other  similar  area  are  dairy 
foods  produced  so  abundantly  or  so  cheaply.  The  climatic  conditions  are  also 
very  favorable  for  dairying.  It  thus  appears  that  there  need  be  no  lack  of  milk 
supply  for  St.  Louis,  and  that  the  dairy  Dusiness  should  be  quite  remunerative  to 
the  producers,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  but  for  the  situation  outlined  under 
existing  conditions.  The  daily  product  in  the  city  of  the  8,000  cows,  fed  on  an 
unu3ually  cheap  food  and  kept  on  a  very  cheap  plan  as  to  buildings,  etc.,  thus 
enabling  the  producer  to  sell  cheaply,  is  an  unsurmountable  obstacle,  so  long  as 
the  condition  exists,  to  the  proper  aevelopment  of  the  railroad  milk  industry. 

Among  those  who  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  city  proauced 
milk  and  appreciate  the  more  healthful  character  of  that  produced  on  farms  there 
can  be  a  trade  in  railroad  milk,  notwithstanding  its  necessarily  higher  price. 

(3)  Prices  of  milk. — ^As  has  been  stated,  the  consumers  pay  for  the  city-pro- 
duced milk  an  average  of  20  cents  per  gallon,  or  5  cents  per  quart.  For  railroad 
milk  the  average  price  paid  by  the  consumer  is  6.5  cents  "per  quart.  Of  this  price 
the  producers  are  paid  2.25  cents  per  quart  delivered  at  the  station  at  St.  Louis. 
The  average  transportation  charge  between  the  farmer's  station  and  St.  Louis  is 
one-half  cent  per  (juart.  This  leaves  3.75  cents  per  quart  to  meet  costs  of  and 
profits  on  distribution  in  the  city.  This  would  seem  to  be  too  large  a  share  of 
what  the  consumers  pay  for  milk  and  out  of  proportion  to  what  the  producers 
get.  Yet  it  is  evident  to  anyone  at  all  familiar  wit n  the  milk  business  of  St.  Louis 
that  the  business  is  by  no  means  exceedingly  profitable  where  honest  goods  are 
sold,  and  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  producer's  profit  is  but  a  meager  one. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  saving  in  cost  of  distribution  by  tne  adoption  of 
more  systematic  methods.  In  the  matter  of  facilities  for  handling  provided  by 
the  railroads,  the  milk  is  almost  wholly  transported  in  8-gallon  cans  placed  in 
the  baggage  cars.  No  refrigeration  is  provided  on  any  road  handling  milk.  As 
the  great  bulk  of  the  milk  is  produced  within  a  distance  covered  by  a  2-hour  run, 
it  is  thought  that  there  is  little  need  of  refrigerator  service.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  sour  milk  charged  against  the  shipx>er  which  might,  in  large  part,  be 
saved  if  better  facilities  for  handling  milk  were  provided  by  the  railroads. 

On  receipt  of  the  milk  at  the  various  depots  it  is  examined  to  determine  if  any 
is  sour.  Cfne  concern  in  the  city  has  a  chemical  test  (originated  by  the  chemist 
that  is  employed)  that  is  applied  to  a  sample  taken  from  every  can  received. 
This  test  is  accurate  and  quicK  and  quite  satisfactory.  Generally  the  inspection 
for  sour  milk  is  very  crudely  done.  Shippers  are  allowed,  as  a  rule,  25  cents  per 
8-gallon  can  for  all  milk  tnat  is  declared  sour.  This  feature  of  the  business  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  various  concerns  handling  railroad  milk,  and  the 
shippers  are  at  their  mercy.  In  some  instances  the  power  is  n  nquestionably  abused 
and  shippers  suffer  an  unjust  loss  from  deductions  for  sour  muk. 

In  serving  customers  the  great  proportion  are  served  by  dipping  from  cans  or 
tanks  into  open  measures.  A  few  concerns  are  serving  bottled  milk  and  cream 
and  the  demand  for  this  service  is  increasing. 

The  great  lack  in  the  milk  business  of  St.  Louis  is  proper  and  adequate  city 
supervision  and  control.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  organization  or  combina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  affecting  prices  or  for  making  methods  for  handling  uniform. 

There  is  little  to  prevent  irresponsible  parties  from  enga^ng  in  the  business  of 
retailing  milk,  and  the  result  is  that  many  concerns  begin  business,  work  up  a 
trade,  and  after  a  short  time  close  up,  leaving  a  good  many  milk  producers  in  the 
lurch  for  milk  shipped. 

(4)  Summary. — The  daily  consumption  of  milk  in  St.  Louis  is  30,136  gallons, 
13,000  gallons  of  which  is  brought  into  the  city  by  rail.  The  remainder  is  brought 
into  the  city  by  wagons  from  farms  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  produced  from 
dairies  maintained  within  the  city. 

There  are  in  these  city  dairies  8,000  cows  which  are  fed  principally  on  the  waste 
product  of  breweries  and  distilleries.  City  dairy  milk  costs  consumers  5  cents 
per  quart;  railroad  milk  6.25  cents  per  quart.  Producers  of  railroad  milk  receive 
2.25  cents  per  quart  for  milk  delivered  at  station  in  St.  Louis.    Railroad  charges 
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average  for  lon^  and  short  distances  one-half  cent  per  quart.  Cost  of  and  p.*ofit 
on  distribution  m  the  city,  3.75  cents  per  quart. 

Lfongest  distance  milk  is  brought  to  St.  Louis,  151  miles,  from  Lagrange,  Mo. 

Railroad  milk  is  handled  in  8-gallon  cans  and  in  ordinary  baggage  cars  of  regu- 
lar passenger  trains. 

REFERENCES  TO  MILK  MAP. 

Stations  longest  distance  from  St.  Louis  on  various  railroads  bringing  milk  to 
St.  Louis  are  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Labaddie,Mo.,on  Missouri  Pacific  R.R 85 

St.  Clair,  Mo.,  on  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R . .  50 

Desoto,  Mo.,  on  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  R.  R 43 

Bonneterre,  Mo. ,  on  Mississippi  River  and  Bonneterre  R.  R 58 

Marissa,  111. ,  on  Illinois  Central  (Southern  Division)  R.  R 35 

Mount  Vernon,  ni.,  on  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R 69 

Salem,  ni.,  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R 68 

Altamont,  111. ,  on  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  ( Vandalia)  R.  R 85 

Sorento,  111.,  on  Toledo, St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  R.  R 47 

Litchfield,  111., on  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 52 

Macoupin,  111., on  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R 50 

Greenfield,  111. ,  on  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R 61 

Lagrange,  Mo.,  on  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and  Northern  R.  R 151 

Wright  City, Mo., on  Wabash  (Western  Division)  R.R 45 

5.  THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Competition  between  farmers  supplying  the  consumers  directly  and  dealers 
who  get  their  supply  from  more  distant  sources  is  closer  on  milk  than  on  any  other 
article  in  the  list.  Within  a  radius  of  about  12  miles  most  of  the  milk  is  hauled 
to  the  city  by  wagon;  beyond  the  12-mile  limit  steam  railroads  and  electric  lines 
carry  nearly  all  the  product.  The  limit  in  distance  from  which  milk  comes  is  40 
miles.  There  is  no  combination  of  milk  dealers  in  the  city  controlling  the  trade. 
There  is,  however,  one  local  combination  among  producers,  namely,  the  Northern 
Ohio  Milk  Dealers'  Association.'  This  organization  was  started  in  1889,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  producers  from  unscrupulous  milk  dealers  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  There  is  not  a  hiffh  degree  of  organization  in  the  association, 
simply  an  agreement  not  to  underbid  each  other,  to  maintain  a  price  fixed  by  the 
association,  which  was  made  as  nearly  reasonable  as  possible.*  The  association 
has  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formea  and  has  put  the  producer 
ux)on  a  much  more  stable  basis.  All  poor  payers  among  the  dealers  are  black- 
listed by  the  association. 

Contracts  between  milk  dealers  and  milk  producers  stipulate  that  during  the 
summer  months  producers  shall  receive  a  net  price  of  10  cents  per  gallon  after 
having  paid  the  freight,  and  in  winter  a  price  that  will  net  them  12  cents  after 
paying  the  freight.    These  two  prices  were  fixed  by  the  milk  dealers*  association. 

Most  of  the  dealers  buy  their  milk  by  the  gallon,  some  few  by  the  100  pounds. 
In  January  last  one  firm  buying  by  the  gallon  was  paying  13  cents  per  gaUon, 
while  one  of  the  other  plan  was  paying  $1.20  per  100  pounds. 

There  is  no  arrangement  between  country  shippers  and  city  distributors  by 
which  to  prevent  a  scarcity  or  surplus  of  milk  supply.  Every  individual  dealer 
manages  his  business  independently. 

( 1 )  Inspection, — The  Cleveland  health  department  has  a  milk  inspector  constantly 
at  work.  He  attempts  to  sample  the  milk  of  every  different  salesman  in  the  city 
once  a  month.  There  is  no  routine  about  his  work  ao  far  as  the  milkmen  can  see. 
He  catches  them  at  odd  times  and  at  odd  places,  thus  precluding  the  possibility 
of  systematic  fraud.  Dealers  whose  product  has  been  found  below  the  standard 
are  treated  quite  leniently  by  the  department,  and  are  not  prosecuted  except  upon 
repeated  offenses. 

(2)  Licensing. — Every  wagon  and  every  store  or  house  selling  milk  must  have  a 
license,  which  costs  SI. 

Total  number  of  licenses  issued  in  1899 1, 417 

For  stores  and  houses 814 

For  wagons 603 

^  The  uamc  of  the  association  is  a  little  misleading;  it  is  purely  an  organization  of  and  for  pro- 
ducers. 
*  Ten  cent«  per  gallon  in  summer  and  12  cents  in  winter. 
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The  total  number  of  licenses  represents  1,090  different  dealers.  Abont  300  of 
these  were  producers  who  bring  their  own  product  to  the  city  and  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer.  Number  of  milk  routes,  608;  number  of  milk  routes  in  a  repre- 
sentative section  of  25  blocks  in  the  city,  100  to  150.  There  is  no  districting  of  the 
city  among  the  leading  dealers. 

6.  THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  MILWAUKEE. » 

The  daily  milk  supply  of  Milwaukee  varies  from  2,000  cans  of  8  quarts  each  in 
winter  to  2,400  cans  m  summer.  About  half  of  the  quantity  consumed  is  brought 
in  by  wagons  and  by  them  delivered  to  consumers.  The  other  half  is  received  by 
rail.  The  rail  supply  is  gathered  from  an  area  of  45  miles.  The  maximum  rate 
charged  per  can  of  milk  is  16  cents,  and  from  that  down,  according  to  distance. 
The  maximum  rate  then  is  half  a  cent  per  p^allon.  The  price  paid  Dy  consumers 
is  18  cents  per  gallon,  or  4i  cents  per  quart  m  winter  and  4  cente  ^r  quart  in  sum- 
mer. This  is  a  lower  price  than  is  usual  for  a  city  of  the  size  of  Milwaukee;  and 
though  it  is  claimed  that  the  consumption  of  beer  there  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  consumption  of  milk,  this  low  price  may  indicate  the  contrary.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  larger  cities  the  practice  of  drinkmg  milk  during  hot  weather  has 
noticeably  affected  the  demand  for  beer. 

The  producer  receives  in  summer  80  cents  per  8-^allon  can  f .  o.  b.  railway  station; 
in  winter  90  cents.  At  this  rate  the  cost  of  distribution  may  be  determined. 
Assuming  the  average  rate  on  milk  received  by  rail  to  be  12  cento  per  can  the  year 
round,  or  f  of  a  cent  per  quart,  summer's  milk  costs  the  dealer  92  cents  per  can. 
He  sells  it  at  16  cents  x>er  gallon,  or  $1.28  per  can,  at  a  gross  margin  of  86  cents  per 
can,  or  nearly  80  per.  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  The  producer  gets  62^  per 
cent  of  the  consumer's  cost  and  the  railroad  the  balance,  or  7i  per  cent.  The  far- 
mer who  delivers  from  farm  to  family  direct  is  his  own  distributer,  and  pockets 
the  entire  70  per  cent  above  the  price  received  by  the  farmer  who  ships  by  rail. 

7.  MILK  TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  milk  trade  is  not  organized  in  any  way  here.  The  contracts  between  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  for  their  regular  supplies  are  merely  verbal.  There  is  little 
competition  between  farmers  supplying  families  on  their  own  milk  routes  and 
the  dealers  who  get  their  supplies  from  a  distance.  Farmers  retailing  milk  from 
wagons  come  a  distance  of  10  miles  to  the  city,  and  the  railway  supply  is  drawn 
from  not  less  than  50  miles  away.    The  city  regulations  require  a  standard  of  12 

Eer  cent  of  solids,  jone-f ourth  of  which  must  butter  fat.  Dealers  and  peddlers  are 
censed  without  fee,  The  different  retail  deliveries  cover  the  same  territory  to 
some  extent  in  the  400  milk  routes  in  the  city.  The  retail  price  of  milk  varies 
from  5  to  8  cents  per  quart  with  the  season,  the  method  of  service,  and  the  quality. 
Milk  received  from  two  main  shipping  points  of  supply  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  pays 
a  freight  rate  of  one-half  cent  a  quart  or  2  cents  per  gallon — just  about  the  aver- 
age rate  paid  on  milk  received  at  the  Hudson  River  terminals  for  New  York. 
The  statistical  results  are  given  below  for  Cincinnati: 


Dale. 

Product. 

Mav  15, 1900 

Sweet  milk  a.. 

Jan.  15, 1900 

do6 

Consumer 

I>aid,per 

quart. 


CenU. 


6 


Producer 
received, 
per  quart. 


CtiUn. 
1.65 
2.73 


Expenses 
of  distribu- 
tion, per 
quart. 


Genu, 
4.35 
8.27 


Percentage  Percentage 

for  din-  to 

tribuUon.  |  producer. 


Perctnt. 
72.5 
54.5 


PercenL 
27.6 
45.5 


a  Aerated  sold  mostly.  b  Pasteurized  sells  at  1  cent  per  quart  more. 

S.  THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.» 

In  respect  to  the  method  of  transportation  San  Francisco  resembles  New  York 
CJity,  in  that  the  main  supply  has  to  be  brought  by  ferry  from  the  end  of  the  rail 
routes.  But  the  San  Francisco  termini  are  in  the  city.  The  rate  to  the  city 
covers  ferriage,  which  it  does  not  at  New  York.  Ferriage  is  a  heavy  tax  at  best 
in  any  city's  traflBc. 


1  Reported  by  E.  O.  Hubbard,  special  agent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

2  Information  furnished  througn  kindness  of  Wm.  H.  Saylor,  assistant  secretary  State  dairy  bureaa 
of  California. 
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The  extreme  distance  from  which  milk  is  delivered  by  wagon  from  the  pro- 
duction area  south  of  San  Francisco  is  14  miles.  Milk  will  rarely  stand  a  mnch 
longer  haul  than  this  bv  wagon.  By  rail  the  remotest  point  is  85  miles  distant. 
By  boat  the  supply  is  Drought  daily  from  points  70  miles  from  the  city.  The 
boat  rate  on  nmk  at  this  distance  is  KU  cents  per  10-gallon  can — ^virtually  a  cent 
a  gallon.  This  rate  includes  2  cents  toll  collected  by  the  State  harbor  commis- 
sioner from  the  transportation  companies. 

No  figures  of  monthly  supply  are  available,  but  the  following  contributions  by 
counties  are  given  for  the  year  1899: 


Counties. 

Gallons. 

Counties. 

Gallons. 

Napa 

10,950 
68,520 
143,080 
216.445 
235,790 
850,460 
2,217,720 

San  Mateo 

2,224,675 

Solimo 

San  Francisco 

4,546,075 

Alameda 

San  Joaquin. 

586;  588 

Contra  Costa               

Total 

Santa  Clara 

11,100,298 

Sonoma 

Avera^  consumption  per  capita  per 
finniiTn ....,..,. 

Mailn 

29.9 

The  system  of  charging  for  transportation  is  a  certain  charge  -per  10-gallon  can 
for  the  same  shipping  point. 

The  following  special  commodity  rates  are  in  effect,  on  less  than  carloads,  by 
passenger  train,  to  San  Francisco  station:  * 


From— 

Size  of 
can. 

Per  can. 

San  Bruno 

OoOont. 
3 
5 

10 
8 
5 

10 

OenU. 
3 

Do 

5 

Do 

10 

MlUbiae 

8Jk 

Do 

W 

Do 

10* 

Current  Western  classification  provides,  milk  and  cream  in  cans,  owner's  risk 
of  leakage  and  weather,  or  released,  less  than  carloads,  first  class  for  freight-train 
service  and  one  and  one-half  times  first  class  for  passenger-train  service. 

The  map  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  territory  from  which  the  regular  daily 
supplies  are  drawn. 

There  is  no  general  organization  or  combination  among  the  milk-distributing 
interests  of  Smi  Francisco,  but  they  have  frequently  cooperated  among  them- 
selves and  held  meetings  to  consider  questions  that  arose  where  their  interests 
were  at  stake,  as  when  municipal  and  other  regulations  affecting  their  interests 
were  being  considered.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  effort  on  their  part  has  been 
made  to  regulate  the  price,  either  wholesale  or  retail,  and  competition  is  keen. 
There  are  in  the  city  directory  the  names  of  156  milk  retailers. 

In  regard  to  prices,  the  retailers  usually  secure  it  by  contract  from  producers 
in  the  country,  the  price  being  uniformly  10  cents  per  gallon,  f .  o.  b.  The  retail 
price  is  usually  $2.50  per  month  for  a  quart  delivered  daily,  but  the  system  of 
selling  a  number  of  tickets  at  5  cents  each  and  calling  for  a  quart  is  in  com- 
mon use. 

9.  THE  MILK  TRADE  OF  YORK,  PA.« 

This  city  of  30,000  inhabitants  represents  a  wealthy  farming  section  in  which 
the  competition  of  western  grain  hais  never  succeeded  in  making  cereal  farming 
unprofitable.  Consequently  dairying  has  never  taken  root.  There  is  another  rea- 
son why  this  city  has  been  selected  as  one  entitled  to  a  8x>eciid  inquiry.  It  is  a 
typical  city  in  point  of  the  direct  relations  between  producers  and  consumers  of 
farm  products.  Its  mills  consume  all  or  more  than  all  the  surplus  grain;  its 
industries  are  of  such  an  unusual  variety  that  there  is  hardly  a  product  of  the 
farm  that  does  not  find  a  consuming  market  ri^ht  at  home.  Thirdly,  it  is  typical 
as  embodying  public  market  houses  as  meeting  points  between  producers  and 
consumers.    On  this  account  the  retail  prices  of  farm  products  to  consumers  are 

1  Furnished  through  kindness  of  A.  D.Shepard,  general  freight  agent.  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
«  Reported  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Crowell,  special  agent,  York,  Pa. 
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lower,  and  producers  in  no  portion  of  the  United  States  are,  in  the  long  run,  more 
prosperous.  The  conclusion  forced  upon  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  must  at 
least  be  true,  that  where  producers  and  consumers  are  able  to  deal  directly  the 
low  cost  of  living  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  high  degree  of  productive  pros- 
-penty. 

The  household  milk  demand  of  this  city  takes  only  a  portion  of  the  supply. 
Besides  condensaries,  there  are  immense  candjr  factories  and  biscuit  and  cracker 
factories  which  consume  vast  quantities  of  milk.  The  product  is  handled  some- 
what as  follows:  The  producers,  who  are  grain  farmers  as  a  rule,  dispose  of  their 
supply  (1)  by  retail  (a)  by  retail  milk  routes,  (6)  by  retail  at  mancets;  (2)  by 
wholesale  (a)  to  retail  milk-route  dealers,  (&)  to  hotels  and  restaurants,  (c)  to  ice- 
cream factories,  (d)  to  candy  factories,  (e)  to  cracker  and  biscuit  and  cracker 
factories. 

The  supply  for  retail  distribution  is  brought  to  the  city  entirely  by  trains,  direct 
from  the  producer.  By  some  producers  the  deUverjr  is  made  once  a  day,  in 
the  morning;  others  mi^e  two  deliveries,  esi)ecially  in  summer,  morning  and 
evening.  Only  in  two  instances  do  manufacturers  of  candy  and  crackers,  who 
buy  direct  by  wholesale  from  producer,  have  cream  and  milk  shipped  by  rail. 

The  territory  from  which  the  milk  supply  of  the  ice  cream,  cracKer,  and  candv 
factories,  and  retail  dealers  draw  their  regular  milk  supply  has  a  radius  in  all 
directions  from  the  city  of  from  5  to  7  miles.  Milk  and  cream  sold  at  the  markets, 
however,  are  brought  m  some  instances  from  points  14  miles  distant.  The  milk 
and  cream  sent  by  rail  are  all  forwarded  from  points  within  15  nules. 

There  are  three  sources  of  milk  supply.  Besides  the  adjacent  farms  and  the 
railway  supply  is  the  farmers*  market  supply.  Many  producers  who  attend  the 
city  markets  sell  milk  in  a  retail  way.  They  pay  no  other  than  the  market  license. 
The  result  is  that  milk  seUs  for  1  cent  and  cream  8  cents  per  quart  less  than  the 
route  retailers*  price. 

A  uniform  price  prevails  here  throughout  the  year. 


Date. 


Product. 


Consumer 

pays  per 

quart. 


Producer 
receives 
per  quart. 


Expenses 
of  distribu- 
tion per 
quart. 


Per  cent 
to  dis- 
tributers. 


Per  cent 
to  pro- 
ducer. 


January,  1900. , 

July,  1900 

January,  1900. 
July,  1900 


Milk 

do.... 

Cream 

do.... 


CerUa. 


Genu. 
2k 
2k 
15 
16 


Cents. 


60 
60 
76 
75 


The  above  table  presents  the  standard  prices  of  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
Milkmen's  Association.  A  few  route  dealers,  however,  and  those  who  sell  at 
markets,  sell  at  4  cents  per  quart. 

Farmers  have  not  combined  either  in  the  wholesale  or  retail  milk  trade.  Those 
farmers  who  have  milk  routes  in  the  city  have  joined  the  Milkmens*  Association, 
which  has  in  almost  all  cases  resulted  in  an  advance  of  1  cent  per  quart  in  retail 
price.  Prior  to  organization  some  but  not  all  of  them  retailed  at  5  cents  per 
quart. 

The  trade  is  not,  however,  in  any  respect  under  the  control  of  a  combination  of 
dealers,  and  no  influence  other  than  ordinary  competition  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
anyone  endeavoring  to  establish  a  milk  route.  The  only  effect  of  the  formation 
of  the  Milk  Dealers'  Association  was  the  slight  enhancement  of  the  price  to  the 
consumer;  no  change  in  price  to  producer  resulted.  A  number  of  the  farmers  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  or  the  city  have  milk  routes  of  their  own  and  deliver  their 
own  product.  These  milkmen,  however,  belong  to  the  Milkmens*  Association, 
are  licensed  dealers,  and  sell  at  association  prices.  The  producers  sell  directly  to 
the  retail  dealers.  The  essence  of  the  contract  is  that  the  retailer  shall  take  the 
entire  product  of  the  producer  throughout  the  year,  for  which  a  stipulated  price, 
the  same  the  year  round,  is  to  be  paid. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  are  generally  supplied  by  producers  who  have  milk  routes 
in  the  city,  the  price  being  aoout  three-fourths  of  the  retail  rate. 

Factories — ice  cream,  candy,  and  cracker — in  general  buy  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducers at  prices  equal  to  those  paid  the  producer  by  the  retail  dealer. 

There  are  no  commission  houses  handlmg  milk  and  but  one  wholesaling  house — 
1.  e.,  a  caramel  factory,  which,  having  on  hand  large  stores  of  milk  constantly, 
provides  the  retailers  m  case  of  shortage.  Each  retailing  milkman  pays  a  city 
license  of  $2.    There  is  no  milk  inspection  other  than  that  exercised  oy  the  city 
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board  of  health,  which  may,  in  case  the  product  is  sospicioned  as  nnhealthfol, 
have  the  milk  examined  and  condemned.    No  inspection  as  to  quality  exists. 

Milk  routes  are  not  districted  or  confined  to  any  locality;  they  may,  and  some- 
times do,  extend  over  half  or  three-fourths  of  the  city.  This  is  caused  by  the 
superior  product  in  some  cases  and  by  removals  of  customers  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another,  and  other  minor  causes.  In  a  residence  section  of  25  olocks 
there  are  in  some  instances  15  different  milk  routes. 

There  are  5  public  markets  in  the  city  for  the  sale  of  farm  products  and  at  all 
of  these  milk  and  cream  are  sold.  The  sale  of  milk  and  cream,  however,  is  in 
almost  every  case  from  producer  to  consumer,  as  regular  milkmen  do  not  attend 
these  markets. 

There  is  no  small  cold  storage  excepting  small  cold-storage  capacity  at  certain 
manufacturing  plants  which  are  not  accessible  to  the  public.  In  the  case  of  the 
retailers,  refrigerators  take  the  place  of  cold  storage.  This  means  of  preserva- 
tion reduces  the  loss  to  a  minimum.  The  percentage  of  depreciation  in  handling 
is  very  low,  being  less  than  1  per  cent. 

10.  EXPENSES  OF  DISTRIBUTING  MILK  IN  SMALLER   CITIES   AND 

TOWNS. 


This  being  an  article  of  daily  consumption  and  having  to  be  supplied  regularly 
in  small  quantities  at  the  door  or  at  a  near-by  grocery,  the  amount  of  handlmg 
required  per  unit  of  value  is  very  large  compared  with  other  articles  of  family 
use.  This  fact,  together  with  the  liability  of  milk  to  deteriorate  rapidly  within  a 
short  period,  may  account  for  the  comparatively  high  cost  of  retail  distribution 
in  the  towns  from  which  returns  were  received. 

The  retail  price  of  milk  in  smaller  towns  throughout  the  greskter  part  of  the 
United  States  varies  from  5  to  10  cents  per  quart,  delivered  at  the  door.  Ten 
cents  is  rather  the  exception  and  5  cents  the  rule.  In  most  cases  the  summer 
and  the  winter  rates  are  identical,  but  not  always  so.  The  difference  is  seldom 
more  than  a  cent  a  quart,  and  even  this  rise  must  be  occasioned  by  some  special 
scarcity. 

The  milk  supply  of  small  towns  of  good  agricultural  situation  is  generally  of 
high  quality  ana  low  price.  The  producer  being  his  own  distributer  comes  in 
direct  contact  daily  with  the  consumer — a  relation  which  is  of  value  in  maintain- 
ing the  quality.  The  supply  being  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  consumer  has 
the  choice  of  rival  retailers  at  anv  time.  These  conditions  result  in  the  consumer 
in  small  towns  being  served  at  a  less  expense  more  directly  with  the  best  quality 
of  milk  than  almost  any  other  community  of  consumers.  In  towns  of  the  size  of 
Lincoln,  Nebr., families  receive  milk  the  year  round  at  5  cents  delivered,  the 
retailer  being  the  producer  except  when  his  supply  is  inadequate.  Then  he  buyB 
from  his  neighbors,  making  the  greater  part  oi  his  profit,  it  is  said,  not  by  a  dif- 
ference between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  but  by  extracting  part  of  the  cream 
before  retailinjj.  The  proximity  of  the  creamery  is  responsible  for  this  method  of 
making  a  retail  profit.  Even  then,  the  appearance  of  a  wholesaleprice  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a  wholesale  establishment  for  handling  milk  exists.  Hotels  and  res- 
taurants taking  milk  by  the  can,  rather  than  by  the  quart,  as  families  do,  get  it 
at  wholesale  prices  on  account  of  the  larger  quantity  taken. 


Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  milk  in  tovms. 


City. 


Argentine,  Kana 

Chaniite,  Kans 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Eldorado,  Kans 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Galena,  Kans 

Hutchinson,  Kann . . . 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Independence,  Kana 

Iola,Kan8 

Junction  City,  Kans . 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Leadville,  Colo 


Popula- 
tion. 


Wholesale 

prices,  per 

quart. 


Retail 

prices,  per 

quart. 


OnU. 
31 

Omts, 
5 
5 

4-6 

6 
5 

fi}-  74 

3i-6| 
2i-3» 
24-3 
3-4 

5  -10 
5 

5  -  6i 
5 

5 

6* 
5  -  Gi- 

^ 

lo 

Expenses 
of  retailing 
milk  sup- 
ply, per 
quart. 


Cents. 


U 


li-3l 
2Hi 
24-3i 
2-2i 


Per  cent  of 
consumer's 
cost  to  re- 
tailer. 


25 


33 


25-37 
50-26 
60-52 
40-36 
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Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  milk  in  towns — Continned. 


City. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Wholesale 

prices,  per 

quart. 

Retail 

prices,  per 

quart. 

Expenses 
of  retailing 
milk  sup- 
ply, per 
quart. 

Per  cent  of 
t  consumer's 
1  cost  to  re- 
tailer. 

Lawrence,  Kans 

12,000 
8,000 
22,000 
8,000 
10,000 
15,000 
18,000 

Cents. 

OmU. 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 

5-6 
6 

6-6 
6 
6 

5 
6-8 
6-6 
5-6 
6-6 

6 
6-7 
6-7 

*-! 

10 
5 

J 

6 
10 

Cents. 

Newton,  Kans 

'"* 

Ogden,  Utah 

U 

3* 

63 

Ottawa,  Kans 

Parsons,  Kans 

Sioux  Falls,  S.Duk 

3 

31 
5  -6 

5 
5-6 

2* 
3^* 
2-3 

2 

2i 

40 

Beverly,  Mass 

42 

Bradford,  Pa 

Cumberland,  Md 

20,000 
17.000 
15,000 
13,000 
80,000 
18,000 
18,000 
12,000 
14,000 
21.583 
17,000 
19,000 
15,000 
22,000 
11.000 
18,000 
24,000 
20,000 
83,000 
20.000 
20,000 
18,000 
24,000 
22,000 
60,000 

1 

16 

Concord,  N.H 

Hornellsvllle.N.Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

-P 

^ 

50 
30-40 

Kalamazoo,  M  ich 

40-50 

Lebanon,  Pa..., 

Lansing,  Mich 

MillvllTe,N.J 

6-8 

1 

Masslllon,  Ohio 

North  Adams,  Mass 

I 

NorthamDton,  Mass 

3 

2Mi 

1 

2  -4 

50-58 

New  London,  Conn 

16 

Oil  City,  Pa 

40-57 

Pittsfleld.Mass 

Qulncy,  Mass 

4* 

5 

% 

1H2* 

1 

3i 

25-36 
16 

Shftmnkin,  Pa . 

Alexandria,  Va 

50-56 

Cairo,  111 

18 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

38 

MoUne.Ill 

Paducah.Ky 

5 

Ralelgh,N.C 

Roanoke,  Va 

2t^ 

14-2 

38-40 

Richmond,  Ind 

Shreveport,  La 

11.  SPECIMENS  OF  MILK  CONTRACTS. 

The  following  blank  specimens  of  agreements  between  producers  and  distribu- 
ters indicate  the  character  of  the  contract  used: 

[Specimen  No.  1.] 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this day  of  - 


^  .  .  -,  190—,  by  and 

between  the  Howell  Condensed  Milk  and  Cream  Company,  of  the  town  of  Goshen, 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and ,  of  the  town  of 

,  county  and  State  aforesaid,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  that  the  said  party  or  the  second  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  covenants  hereinafter  contained  and  to  be  Kept  and  performed  by  the  said 
parties  of  the  first  part,  agrees  as  follows: 

That  he  will  sell  and  deliver  to  the  i)arties  of  the  first  part  for  the  period  of , 

beginning  on  the day  of ,  190—,  and  ending  on  the day  of , 

190—,  all  the  milk  produced  from  the  dairy  of  the  second  party,  not  to  be  less 
than quarts  daily. 

That  the  mUk  is  not  to  be  delivered  later  than  8  a.  m.  in  the  summer  months, 
and  9  a.  m.  in  the  winter  months,  or  at  such  other  time  or  times  as  the  said  par- 
ties of  the  first  part  shall  direct. 

That  the  night's  milk  shall  not  exceed  52"  F.  when  kept  at  home  and  delivered 
at  factory. 

That  it  shall  not  be  made  from  fermented  feed,  ensilage,  brewers'  grains,  sprouts, 
slop  feed,  turnips,  cabbages,  or  any  feed  hereafter  named  and  prohibited  by  par- 
ties of  the  first  part. 

That  no  milk  will  be  taken  and  delivered  from  an  unhealthy  cow,  or  cows  not 
milked  twice  daily;  the  milk  shall  be  delivered  in  a  pure  and  unadulterated  state; 
that  none  will  be  delivered  that  has  been  taken  from  a  cow  five  days  before  or  five 
days  after  calving;  that  the  cow  shall  not  be  supplied  with  impure  or  stagnant 
water;  that  no  gfrease  of  any  kind  be  used  upon  the  teats  when  milking;  that 
utensils,  pails,  strainers,  and  cans  shall  be  cleaned  with  scalding  water  and  kept 
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clean  and  well  aired,  also  the  milk  cans  are  to  be  cleaned  on  the  outside  hy  the 
part^  of  the  second  i)art  and  placed  on  a  rack,  top  down,  in  an  inclined  position, 
outside  of  stables;  that  cans  are  not  to  be  used  for  cider  or  anv  other  purpose 
except  the  delivery  of  milk;  that  the  night *s  milk  shall  be  placed  in  cans  with  lids 
off  and  then  placed  in  cold  water  immediately  after  milMng  and  stirred  until 
cooled  below  W  F.;  that  no  milk  shall  be  removed  from  a  can  after  it  has  once 
been  poured  in;  that  the  milk  shall  not  be  left  overnight  in  or  near  the  stables; 
that  night *s  and  moming*s  milk  be  kept  separate,  and  be  delivered  in  separate 
cans  and  under  no  circumstances  be  mixed;  the  parties  of  the  second  part  to 
deliver  their  milk  covered  with  blankets  in  both  winter  and  summer  months. 
All  milk  delivered  in  pursuance  of  this  contract  shall  contain  not  less  than  3}  per 
cent  butter  fat  and  12i  per  cent  total  solids. 

The  parties  of  the  first  part  reserve  the  right  at  any  and  all  times  during  the 
continuance  of  this  contract  to  reject  and  refuse  any  and  all  milk  delivered  if  not 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  their  decision  upon  that  point  to  be  final;  also  in  case 
of  accident  to  machinery,  or  fire. 

It  is  further  understood  that  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the  right  to 
enter  the  premises  of  second  party  and  examine  the  manner  of  producing  milk, 
and  shall  have  the  right  to  test  same. 

And  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  hereinbefore 
contained,  hereby  agree  to  purchase  and  receive  from  said  second  party  the  milk 
produced  from  the  dairy  of  the  said  second  party  during  the  continuance  of  the 
contract,  and  pay  therefor  the  following  prices,  the  same  to  be  paid  each  month 

following  the  month  of  delivery  of  said  milk,  any  day  on  or  before  the day, 

at  the  option  of  the  parties  of  the  first  i)art. 

Prices  to  be  paid  as  follows: . 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 


[Specimen  No.  2.] 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  read  the  same,  do  hereby  severally  ratify  and  con- 
firm the  contract  tor  the  sale  of  milk  to  Thomas  J.  Gleason  and  assigns,  parties  of 
the  second  part,  made  by  us  through  Jonathan  C.  Latimer,  Ira  L.  Snell.  and  Frank 
B.  Aiken,  as  our  attorneys  in  fact,  and  dated  October  6, 1899,  and  we  hereby  con- 
sent that  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  until  November  15, 1899,  may  take  from 
us  only  so  much  milk  as  he  or  they  may  call  for. 

[Signatures  of  producers.] 


Memorandum  of  contract  entered  into  this day  of ,  1899,  by  • 


-  each  owning  the  number  of  cows  represented  by  the  figures  set  after  his 
name,  and  delivering  milk  at ,  county  of ,  State  of ,  and  execut- 
ing this  contract  as  one  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  by  Jonathan  C.  Latimer, 
Ira  L.  Snell,  and  Frank  B.  Aiken,  their  several  and  individual  attorneys  in  fact, 
and  Thomas  Jay  Gleason,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  assigns,  party  of  the 
second  part, 

Whereas,  the  parties  of  the  first  part  have,  by  powers  of  attorney,  appointed 
Jonathan  C.  Latimer,  Ira  L.  Snell,  and  Frank  B.  Aiken  their  agents  to  contract 
for  the  sale  of,  and  to  sell  all  the  milk  produced  by  them,  said  i^rties  of  the  first 
part,  for  a  term  not  longer  than  five  ^rears,  and  at  a  price  not  less  than  two  and 
three-quarters  (2J)  cents  per  quart  for  milk  produced  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March;  and  one  and  three-quar- 
ters (If)  cents  for  milk  produced  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September;  payments  to  be  made  monthly,  on  or  before  the  10th  day 
of  each  month,  for  all  milk  delivered  the  month  previous.  Milk  to  be  of  standard 
quality  and  delivered  in  good  condition  at  shipping  and  receiving  stations;  and 

Whereas  the  party  of  the  second  part  is  ready  and  willing  to  purchase  trova 
each  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  the  milk  above  referred  to  at  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  price  at  which  the  parties  of  the  first  part  have  authorized  their 
agents  to  sell  the  same,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  expressed: 

1.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  do  severally  agree  to  sell  and  deliver  to  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  assigns,  all  the  milk  produced  from  the  cows 
owned  or  controlled  by  them  severally,  except  the  milk  used  in  their  homes,  for  a 
term  of  five  years  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1899,  at  the  following 
prices: 

Three  (3)  cents  per  qmirt  for  all  milk  delivered  in  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January. 
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Two  and  three-qnarters  (2|)  cents  per  quart  for  all  milk  delivered  in  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  October. 

Two  and  one-half  (2i)  cents  per  quart  for  all  milk  delivered  in  the  month  of 
September. 

Two  and  one-quarter  (2i)  cents  per  quart  for  all  milk  delivered  in  the  months 
of  April  and  August. 

Two  (2)  cents  per  quart  for  all  milk  delivered  in  the  months  of  Hay  and 
July;  and 

One  and  three-quarters  (If)  cents  per  quart  for  all  milk  delivered  in  the  month 
of  June. 

And  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  or  his  assigns  at  the 
station  designated  in  the  powers  of  attomev  hereinbefore  referred  to,  or  at  the 
milk-shipping  station  most  convenient  to  said  party  of  the  first  part. 

2.  The  x>arties  of  the  first  part  do  severally  rurther  agree  that  the  party  of  the 
second  part  or  his  assigns  may  retain  from  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  for  said 
milk,  one-quarter  (i)  of  one  cent  per  quart  for  the  first  two  years  of  this  contract 
and  apply  the  same  on  account  of  the  several  purchase  and  payment  by  each  of 
said  parties  of  the  first  part  of  nonassessable  7%  preferred  stock  (at  par)  of  the 
company  to  be  formed  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  the  milk 
obtamea  pursuant  to  the  powers  of  attorney  above  referred  to,  and  this  contract. 
And  the  said  parties  of  tne  first  part  do  hereby  severally  subscribe  for  as  many 
shares  of  said  stock  as  the  one-quarter  (i)  of  one  cent  per  quart  so  retained  shall 
pay  for. 

Provided  that  the  amount  of  said  stock  to  be  set  aside  for  the  foregoing  purpose 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  par  value  of  $2,500,000,  of  a  total  issue  of  $10,000,000  of 
preferred  stock. 

Provided  that  receipts  or  certificates,  negotiable  in  form,  shall  be  issued  to  each 
of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  upon  demand,  as  and  when  the  one-quarter  of  one 
cent  per  quart  above  referred  to  amounts  to  $10  or  a  multiple  thereof. 

8.  The  party  of  the  second  part  and  assigns  agree  to  pay  for  the  milk  in  cash, 
except  the  one-quarter  (i)  of  one  cent  x>er  quart  retained  for  stock,  as  herein  pro- 
vided, cash  payments  to  be  made  monthly  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each 
month,  for  milk  delivered  the  month  previous,  stock  {^yments  as  and  when  said 
stock  is  paid  for,  and  to  receive  and  cool  said  milk  at  all  points  where  it  is  now 
received,  and  to  furnish  each  and  several  the  parties  of  the  mrst  part  cans  in  which 
to  bring  said  milk  to  the  station,  upon  the  party  of  the  first  part  depositing  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  value  of  said  cans  with  the  party  of  the  second 
part  or  his  assigns,  which  said  deposit  shall  be  returned  to  said  party  of  the  first 
part  upon  his  final  delivery  of  said  cans  to  said  party  of  the  second  part  or  his 
assigns  in  good  condition,  ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted;  and  to  wash  all  cans 
free  of  expense  to  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

4.  The  pai'ty  of  the  second  part  and  assigns  further  a^ees  that  should  any  of 
the  parties  of  the  first  part  desire  at  any  time  to  pay  cash  for  their  proportion  of 
said  preferred  stock,  they  may  do  so  and  have  said  stock  issued  to  them  at  once, 
thereafter  receiving  cash  for  their  milk  at  the  full  prices  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  each  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  and  the  party 
of  the  second  part  and  assiens,  as  follows: 

5.  That  the  prices  of  milk  hereinbefore  mentioned  are  based  upon  the  freight 
paid  on  milk  brought  from  what  is  known  as  the  long-haul  territory,  and  that  all 
milk  from  territory  Inside  the  said  long-haul  zone  or  territory  shall  be  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

6.  That  when  anv  milk-shipping  station  is  owned  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
of  the  first  part,  otner  things  being  equal,  it  shall  be  used  in  preference  to  any 
other  station. 

7.  That  none  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  on 
account  of  the  nondelivery  of  milk  under  this  contract,  so  long  as  he  produces 
no  milk. 

8.  That  should  any  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  fail  to  keep  their  stables  or 
cows  in  a  prox)er  sanitary  condition,  or  do  or  permit  anything  tnat  would  render 
the  milk  unhealthful  or  unfit  for  use,  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  law,  then  and  in  that  event  the  party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  assigns, 
may  refuse  to  receive  such  milk.  And  if  said  default  and  failure  to  comply  with 
the  foregoing  condition  shall  be  continued,  then,  at  the  option  of  tiie  party  of  the 
second  part,  or  his  assigns,  all  rights  under  this  contract  shall  be  forfeited. 

9.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  in  any  way  to  be  a  per- 
sonal contract  or  obligation  of  the  said  Jonathan  0.  Latimer,  Ira  L.  Snell,  or 
Frank  B.  Aiken,  nor  shall  they  be  held  personally  liable  for  any  failure  or  refusal 
of  any  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  act  to  perform  any  part  of  this  contract  or 
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for  any  erron  or  mistakes  in  or  on  account  of  the  powers  of  attorney  and  lift  of 
the  x>artie8  of  the  first  part,  or  for  anything  growing  out  of  this  contract. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  of  the  first  part,  by  Jonathan  C.  Latimer,  Ira 
L.  Snell,  and  Frank  B.  Aiken,  and  the  party  of  the  second  purt  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[Specimen  No.  3.] 

'* Borden's"  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company's  miUc  contract. 

This  agreement,  made  this  day  of  ,  between  the  New  York  Con- 
densed Milk  Compan> ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  each  of  the  undersigned,  par- 
ties of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  that  each  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  himself  and  not  for 
the  others,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  him  in  hand  paid 
and  of  the  amounts  hereinafter  named  to  be  x>aid  to  them  respectively  by  the 
party  of  the  first  part  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  following  the  month  of 
delivery,  hereby  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  daily  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  on 

the  platform  at  its  factory  at ,  the  number  of  pounds  of  good,  pure  milk 

produced  from  his  or  her  individual  dairy  or  dairies,  as  si)ecifiea  below,  at  such 
hour  as  shall  be  named  by  the  party  of  vne  first  part. 

And  does  also  ag^ree  that  the  milking  of  his  or  her  cows  shall  be  done  in  the 
most  cleanly  manner,  and  that  the  milk  shall  be  strained  through  wire-cloth 
strainers  of  100  meshes  to  an  inch  and  thoroughly  cooled  immediately  after  it  is 
drawn  from  the  cow,  by  frequently  stirring  the  same  until  the  animal  heat  is 
expelled  and  the  temperature  of  said  milk  is  reduced  to  58  degrees  inside  of  45 
minutes,  by  placing  tne  can  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a  vat  of  cold  water,  the 
water  to  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  milk  in  the  can, 
and  said  vat  shall  contain  at  least  three  times  as.  much  water  as  the  milk  to  be 
cooled,  and  that  the  water  of  said  vat  shall  be  renewed  daily,  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  prevent  any  fouling  or  smell ;  that  in  winter  weather  said  vat  shall  ub  guarded 
against  freezing,  and  great  care  shall  be  used  to  protect  the  milk,  during  and  after 
cooling,  that  it  shall  not  become  frozen,  and  shall  not  exceed  60  degrees  when 
delivered  at  the  factory. 

And  does  also  agree  that  the  bath  and  supply  of  water  shall  be  arranged  to  let 
the  water  flow  over  the  top  to  carry  off  the  warm  water,  and  that  the  can  or  cans 
in  which  the  milk  is  cooled  shall  be  placed  in  water  immediately  after  milking 
and  shall  remain  therein  until  the  process  of  cooling  shall  be  finished  and  the 
time  arrives  for  hauling  same  to  factory;  that  the  milk  shall  be  transported  to 
factory  on  suitable  spring  wagons,  and  that  the  cans  shall  be  covered  with  clean 
canvas  covers. 

And  does  also  agree  that  the  room  in  which  the  milk  is  kept  and  cooled  shall 
be  used  for  no  other  puroose;  that  it  shall  be  prox)erly  ventilated  and  be  separate 
and  apart  from  the  stable  in  which  cows,  horses,  or  any  other  animals  are  kept; 
that  the  entrance  to  said  room  shall  not  be  through  a  partition  or  door  opening 
directly  from  the  stable,  but  from  without. 

And  does  also  agree  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  to  keep  the  milk  and  cans  free 
from  impurities  of  any  kind  soever;  that  the  cans  shall  be  carefully  examined 
and  thoroughly  rinsed  with  clean  water  before  any  milk  is  placed  therein;  that 
the  night's  and  morning's  milk  shall  not  be  mixed,  excepting  tne  remnants  of  each 
milking,  which  may  be  placed  in  a  can  of  suitable  size  and  so  designated. 

And  does  also  agree  to  deliver  all  the  milk,  including  strippings,  at  the  first 
delivery  at  the  factory  after  it  may  be  drawn  from  the  cows,  and  not  hold  over 
any  portion  thereof  and  deliver  or  attempt  to  deliver  the  same  at  a  subsequent 
time,  and  that  no  milk  shall  be  delivered  or  offered  for  delivery  taken  from  a  cow 
that  has  calved  within  ten  days,  or  from  a  cow  which  will  come  in  or  calve  within 
sixty  days,  or  from  cows  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

And  does  also  agree  that  when  the  cans  are  not  in  use  they  shall  be  turned 
down  on  a  rack  at  least  three  feet  above  the  ground,  with  covers  off. 

And  does  also  agree  that  if  the  party  of  tne  first  part,  its  inspectors  or  repre- 
sentatives, shall  have  reason  to  8UHi>ect  from  any  cause  that  water  has  been  adaed, 
or  that  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  removed,  or  that  the  milk  has  not  been 
cooled  as  provided,  or  that  it  has  been  injured  by  carelessness  or  contamination , 
or  if  it  finds  the  cans  unclean,  it  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  such  milk,  or  any 
further  quantity  of  milk,  from  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

And  does  also  agree  that  should  any  meml)er  of  the  family  or  servant  thereof 
be  sick  with  any  infectious  disease  to  immediately  notify  the  party  of  the  first 
part. 
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And  does  alfio  agree  that  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
it  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  them  to  cause  an  insx>ection  of  the  herd  or  heros  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part  by  a  veterinary  or  sanitary  inspector,  it  shall  be  their 
privilege  to  do  so;  and  if  after  careful  inspection  any  cow  or  cows  are  found  to  be 
suffering  with  any  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  or  with  any  malady  which, 
in  the  judgment  or  said  veterinary  or  inspector,  would  of  necessity  render  the  milk 
unwholesome  for  human  food,  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  all  such 
cows  shall  be  removed  from  the  herd,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  said  veterinary  or  inspector  such  removal  may  be  necessary  or 
conaucive  toward  producing  wholesome  milk.  It  is  agreed,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part  that  there  shall  be  no  needless  sacrifice  in  any  herd, 
and  that  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  noxious  disease  shall  be  produced  to 
warrant  the  removal  of  any  cow.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part  that  during  the  months  in  which  the  cows  are  stabled  special 
care  shall  be  taken  to  remove  daily  all  manure  and  eversrthing  of  a  foul  or  uncleanly 
nature  from  the  stables,  and  that  no  horse  or  other  manure  shall  be  used  for  bed- 
ding, and  that  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  prevent  dust,  dirt,  hay  seed,  or 
any  foreign  substance  from  falling  into  the  milk  pails  while  in  the  act  of  milkiiig. 

And  does  also  agree  not  to  feed  cows  on  turnips,  wet  or  dry  barley  sprouts, 
brewery  or  distillery  grains,  linseed  meal,  glucose  refuse,  starch  refuse,  buffalo 
feed,  ensilage,  rancid  oil  cake,  gluten  meal,  or  any  feed  which  will  impart  a  dis- 
agreeable flavor  to  the  milk,  or  which  will  not  produce  milk  of  standard  richness. 

And  does  also  agree  that  the  inspectors  or  representatives  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part  shaU,  at  all  times,  have  access  to  and  tne  right  to  examine  tne  place  for 
keepmg  the  cows  and  for  milking  them,  and  the  place  for  cooling  the  milk  and 
keeping  the  pails  and  strainers;  and  that  the  stables  and  sheds  for  keeping  the 
cows  shall  be  thoroughly  lighted  with  windows  and  ventilated,  and  whitewashed 
throughout  during  tne  nrst  two  months  of  this  contract. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  clean  and  steam  at  the  factory,  free  of 
charge,  the  inside  of  all  cans  in  which  milk  is  brought,  but  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  agrees  to  keep  his  or  her  respective  cans  clean  and  bright  on  the  outside. 
The  pails  and  strainers  employed  in  the  dairy  shall  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  and 
shall  be  scalded  in  boiling  water  and  dried  morning  and  night. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  if  any  serious  interruption  to  the  trade 
or  to  the  manufacture  should  occur,  or  any  accident  to  the  works  of  the  company 
occur  to  hinder  the  process  of  manufacturing,  or  bottling,  or  if  the  usual  facili- 
ties for  transportation  by  any  cause  be  interrupted,  or  if  any  restriction  by  legally 
constituted  authority  renders  the  carrying  on  of  the  manufacture,  or  bottling, 
impracticable,  then  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  immediately  give  notice 
of  the  fact,  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  under  no  ODligation  to  receive  milk  from  the 
party  of  the  second  part  under  this  contract,  and  this  contract  shall  thereupon  be 
considered  terminated  and  void. 

it  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  under 
no  obligation  to  receive  any  milk  under  this  contract  unless  an  aggregate  weekly 
average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  shall  be  signed  by  the 
parties  of  the  second  part. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  at '—  per  100  lbs.  for  the  month  of 

April,  1899. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  at per  100  lbs.  for  the  month  of 

May,  1899. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  at per  100  lbs.  for  the  month  of 

June,  1899. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  at per  100  lbs.  for  the  month  of 

July,  1899. 

Daily  average  to  be  delivered lbs.  at per  100  lbs.  for  the  month  of 

August,  1899. 

Dailv  average  to  l)e  delivered lbs.  at per  100  lbs.  for  the  month  of 

September.  1899. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  interchangeably  set  their  hands 
the  day  and  year  first  above  ^vritten. 
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13.  CONDENSERY  PRICES.  FIFTEEN  LOCALITIES,  BEGINNING  APRIL 

1,  1900. 

BORDEN'S,  AT  ELGIN,  ILL. 


April , 

May 

June 

July 

August ... 
September, 


BORDEN'S,  AT  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 


10.946 
.774 
.688 
.774 
.946 
L075 


BORDEN'S,  AT  JOHNSONS,  N.  J. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 


ANGLO-SWISS.  AT  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


April 

June 

July 

August ... 
September. 


$L20 

1.00 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

1.30 

2.58 
2.15 
1.72 

2.79i 

91.032 

.86 

.688 

.817 

.946 

1.118 

Patrons  have  the  choice  of  accepting  either  these  figures  or  the  net  price  as 
named  from  month  to  month  by  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange. 

An  addition  of  10  cents  per  100  poimds  will  be  paid  for  all  milk  that  yields  4  or 
more  per  cent  of  butter  fat.    • 

Bordenspay  the  same  at  Norwich.  Mount  Upton,  New  Berlin,  Oxford,  and  Delhi, 
while  at  Wallkill,  Florida,  Millerton,  Wassaic,  and  Brewster s  they  correspond 
with  the  prices  paid  at  Johnsons. 

The  Howell  Condensed  Milk  Company,  at  Goshen,  will  pay  the  net  price  as 
named  from  month  to  month  by  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  and  the  Orange 
County  Milk  Association  at  Goshen  buys  on  the  same  terms. 

13.  THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  BOSTON.' 

(1.)  Carn. — Three-fourths  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  Greater  Boston  reaches  the 
city  by  railroad.  The  longest  direct  run  is  140  miles,  and  some  railroad  milk 
comes  only  20  miles.  Most  of  this  milk  is  conveyed  in  cars  built  for  this  especial 
puri)ose,  with  refrigerator  closets  for  the  cans  of  milk  and  with  provision  iyr 
steam  heat.  Thus  refrigeration  in  summer  and  warming  in  winter  are  provided. 
Some  of  the  cars  have  an  office  room  provided  with  chairs,  desk,  and  pigeonholes 
for  the  use  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  car.  Here  he  has  all  needed  conveniences 
for  keeping  record  of  the  milk  taken  at  the  different  stations,  and  other  necessary 
accounts. 


iThe  following  account  of  the  Boston  milk  trade  is  taken  from  CommlHsIoner  G.  M.  Whi taker's 
excellent  report  on  the  "Milk  supply  of  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities,"  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  ARilculture,  1898. 
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These  cars  are  leased  from  the  railroads  by  wholesalers.  These  wholesalers  fur- 
nish the  car  men,  ice,  and  other  supplies;  the  railroad  hauls  the  cars  on  passenger 
trains  or  in  special  milk  trains,  according  to  convenience  in  individual  cases. 
Most  of  the  cars  start  in  the  morning,  from  4  to  6  o^clock,  and  reach  the  city 
between  10  and  11.  In  a  few  instances  the  car  starts  the  afternoon  previous,  and 
is  on  the  road  overnight,  reaching  Boston  during  the  next  forenoon.  The  cars, 
in  the  summer,  frequently  take  the  milk  of  the  same  morning;  some  start  too 
early  for  the  milk  o/  that  morning,  esi)ecially  in  the  winter,  and  hence  bring  the 
milk  of  the  previous  day.  Milk  is  therefore  18  to  30  hours  old  before  reaching  the 
city.  The  number  of  these  milk  cars  averages  about  35,  although  varying  some- 
what with  the  season. 

(2.)  Cans. — The  milk  sold  in  Boston  is  shipped  in  8f-quart  cans,  with  a  handle  on 
one  side  and  turned  wooden  stopples.  The  quart  is,  by  statute,  the  wine  measure 
quart.'  No  one  in  the  trade  to-day  can  tell  why  this  size  and  shape  of  cans  was 
originally  adopted.  The  advantages  claimed  for  them  are:  Convenience  in  han- 
dling, convenience  in  retailing  (as  many  customers  buy  one  or  two  cans),  con- 
venience to  many  small  farmers,  who  can  fill  only  two  or  three  cans  per  day, 
convenience  in  transportation  (as  the  cans  can  be  stacked  several  tiers  high), 
cleanliness  in  retailing  where  milk  is  poured  from  the  can,  as  it  is  sooner  emptied 
than  a  40-quart  can,  and  hence  the  milk  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  dirt  a  much 
less  time. 

The  members  of  the  Milk  Contractors'  Association  report  monthly  their  receipts, 
sales,  and  surplus. 

We  give  below  some  tables  on  this  subject,  the  figures  representing  the  number 
of  84-quart  cans: 


Year. 


1892. 


18M. 
1896. 


Receipts. 


9,212,667 
9,263.487 
9,705,447 
9,856,600 


Sales. 


7,315,186 
7,619,722 
7,657.421 
8,040,782 


1896— January ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 

Total 


:i  1.1 


'  1897— January  . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

iiay 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December  . 


Total  . 


10,782,108 


844,709 

651,827 

808,383 

611,798 

871,572 

667,039 

891,275 

672,561 

006,115 

696,599 

994,817 

675, 796 

899,397 

712,188 

854,913 

687,224 

866,691 

635,092 

960,734 

699,245 

885,903 

690,920 

898,599 

707,095 

8,097.379 


923,852 
835, 115 
960.084 
976,996 
105,325 
115,234 
,013,552 
966, 05S 
956.445 
,037,7(>4 
962,552 
945,264 


11,798,231 


705.324 
639,952 
719,814 
73:},  298 
759,875 
752,038 
789, 849 
720,374 
732,795 
751,944 
7aS,  459 
724,850 


8,738,572 


Surplus. 


1,643,766 
2,048,026 
1,815,768 


192,882 
196,690 
214,534 
218,714 
308,616 
319,021 
187,209 
167,689 
231,699 
261,489 
194,983 
191,504 


2,684,780 


218,528 
195, 163 
240,270 
243,698 
345,450 
363,196 
223.703 
245,684 
223,660 
285,820 
254,093 
220,364 


3,a>9,619 


(3)  Milk  Producers'  Union, — Before  going  on  to  speak  further  about  the  prices 
of  milk  and  some  of  the  detailed  methods  of  handling  it  which  are  peculiar  to 
Boston,  a  word  should  be  spoken  about  the  Milk  Producers*  Union.  This  is  an 
organization  of  the  farmers  who  sell  milk  to  the  contractors.  The  farmers  of  the 
several  shipping  towns  form  a  local  organization  and  send  delegates  to  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  central  union,  which  elects  executive  officers  and  transacts  other 
necessary  business.  The  organization  has  been  in  existence  in  one  form  or  another 
since  1886.    The  work  of  the  union,  which  has  been  supplemented  by  that  of  the 

'One  Quart,  wine  measure,  is  57|  cubic  inches,  or  2  pounds  1^  ounces  of  water,  and  2  pounds  2| 
ounces  oi  milk. 
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association  of  wholesalers,  who  regnlate  the  business  from  their  end,  has  been  to 
promote  uniformity  and  businesslike  methods.  The  tabulation  and  publication 
of  the  above  statistics  were  brought  about  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Union  and  the  Milk  Contractors*  Association.  The  prices  of 
milk  are  usually  arranged  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  contractors  and  the 
officers  of  the  Milk  Producer«5'  Union.  Blanks  are  sent  semiannually  to  the  pro- 
ducers belonging  to  the  union,  on  which  they  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  price 
of  milk  and  stat«  the  number  of  cans  shipped.  These  replies  are  averaged  on 
the  basis  of  cans  rather  than  individuals;  and  the  negotiations  between  the  con- 
tractors and  the  union  are  based  upon  this  expression  of  opinion. 

The  union  has  the  machinery  in  its  constitution  for  ordering  a  strike,  so  to 
speak,  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Two  or  three  times  in  the  history  of  the  union 
a  rupture  of  this  kind  has  seemed  imminent,  but  it  has  been  averted  for  the  best 
interests  of  all,  usually  by  mutual  concessions,  so  that  the  fai^mers  have  gained 
direct Iv  bv  having  an  ors^anization.  They  also  feel  that  they  have  gained  some 
unfought  battles,  and  believe  that  they  have  generally  been  treated  better  by  the 
contractors  by  reason  of  having  an  association  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
contractors  were  dealing  with  individuals,  or  simply  issued  an  ultimatum  of  what 
they  would  pay  for  milk  without  their  authoritv  being  questioned.  At  times 
some  farmers  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  work  of  the  union  because  it  was 
not  more  radical  and  sweeping,  but  in  the  main  the  more  conser^'ative  farmers 
feel  that  It  has  been  of  great  service  to  them.  The  existence  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion has  tended  to  promote  uniformity  in  prices,  and  there  has  been  little  varia- 
tion in  prices  for  a  number  of  years. 

(4)  Prices  paid* — As  milk  is  shipped  from  stations  of  varying  distances  from 
the  citYt  the  following  arrangement  has  been  made  as  a  convenient  method  for 
determining  a  price  for  each  station.  It  has  been  agreed  between  the  contractors 
and  the  Muk  Producers'  Union  that  all  negotiations  should  be  for  a  theoretical 
Boston  price  per  can,  and  that  there  should  oe  the  following  discounts  from  that 
price: 

Onts. 

For  stations  between  17  and  23  miles  from  Boston 8 

For  stations  between  28  and  36  miles  from  Boston 9 

For  stations  between  36  and  66  miles  from  Boston 10 

For  stations  between  56  and  76  miles  from  Boston 11 

And  1  cent  more  for  each  additional  20  miles. 

The  price  is  adjusted  twice  a  year  for  the  6  months  beginning  April  1  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  theoretical  Boston  price  per  can  of  ^  quarts  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  as  follows: 


Year. 

Summer. 

Winter.  ] 

Year. 

1 
Summer. 

1 

Winter. 

1886 

Cents, 
SO 
30 
32 
3*2 
32 
33 
33 

Onto.    1 

30  1    1893  . 

36  ,    1894  . 
38      1895 . 
38    ,  1896  . 
»)      1897  . 
37 

37  1 

1     Onls. 
33 

Cents, 
S7 

1887 

18S8 

Average  (12  years)... 

33 
33 

..1             33 

87 
37 

18S0 

85 

1890 

35 

18D1 

1892 

..|             32i 

861 

The  increase  of  winter  dairying  has  l>een  caused  not  only  by  the  increased  profit 
in  Avinter  milk,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  market-gardening  sections,  by  the  desire 
of  farmers  who  produce  milk  to  carry  more  cows  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  get 
manure  for  their  garden  crops. 

Payments  to  the  farmers  for  milk  sold  to  the  contractors  are  made  monthly,  as 
soon  after  the  1st  of  the  month  as  the  clerical  work  of  closing  the  accounts  and 
drawing  checks  can  be  done. 

According  to  the  agreement  alluded  to  the  payment  per  can  of  milk  which  the 
farmer  would  receive  at  his  railroad  station  would  be  the  theoretical  Boston  price 
less  8,  9,  10,  or  11  cents,  depending  upon  his  distance  from  the  city.  The  amount 
of  milk  handled  by  the  contractors  is  so  large  that  these  prices  govern  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  dealings  of  many  milkmen  in  other  places. 

When  this  arrangement  was  first  considered,  it  was  expected  that  the  theoret- 
ical Boston  price  would  be  the  figure  at  which  milk  would  be  sold  to  the  peddlers, 
and  that  the  discount  would  therefore  represent  cost  of  transportation,  cost  of 
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doing  the  business,  losses  from  bad  bills,  and  profits;  bat  competition  of  one  kind 
and  another  has  rednced  the  price  to  the  peddlers  so  that  they  now  pay  3  and  4 
cents  less  than  the  nominal  Boston  price,  and  it  has  become  wholly  a  theoretical 
figure,  used  and  useful  only  as  a  number  from  which  to  subtract  the  various  dis- 
coimts  dex)ending  upon  distance  of  transportation.  The  expenses  of  doing  the 
business  and  the  profits  to  the  contractors  are  therefore  from  4  to  7  cents  per  can. 

Milk  was  sold  by  the  contractors  to  peddlers  during  the  summer  of  1897  at  80 
cents  per  can,  with  rumors  of  cuttingprices  to  29  and  even  28  cents.  Milk  is  sold 
bv  the  peddlers  at  varying  prices.  Motels  and  large  restaurants  buy  close  and 
allow  only  2  or  8  cents  for  handling.  They  bought  during  1897  at  32  to  85 
cents  per  can.  Small  stores,  which  retail  by  the  quart  the  contents  of  only  a  few 
cans,  pay  88  to  40  cents  per  can.  Consumers  of  a  can  daily  pay  45  and  50  cents, 
and  those  who  have  a  quart  of  milk  delivered  at  their  houses  daily  by  the  milk- 
man pay  7  cents  per  quart.  Sometimes  pint  customers  pay  at  the  rate  of  8  cents 
per  quart.  By  going  to  the  store,  consumers  frequently  buy  as  low  as  6  cents, 
and  in  some  instances  for  5.  Milk  in  a  few  cases  seems  to  be  selected  by  grocers 
and  provision  dealers  as  an  article  to  sell  at  cost  or  a  little  lees  as  a  bid  for  other 
business. 

(5)  Contractor's  surplus  mUk, — ^As  stated  above,  the  contractors  and  the  pro- 
ducers' union  agree  upon  a  price  for  0  months  in  advance.  In  doing  this  the  pur- 
chasing contractors  seem  to  be  taking  some  chances,  for  they  can  not  foresee  the 
demand.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  summer,  for  then  the  demand 
depends  much  on  the  weather,  as  a  hot,  sultry  **  sx>ell "  causes  the  consumption  of 
muk  to  increase  rapidly.  Further  than  this,  the  contractors  appear  to  take  large 
chances  in  another  way.  They  a^gree  to  take  all  the  milk  that  the  farmers  sup- 
plying them  with  milk  at  the  various  shipping  stations  may  produce.  This  leaos 
to  receipts  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  preceding 
tables  of  receipts  and  sales;  the  excess  sometimes  reaches  one-fourth  of  the 
receipts.  The  contractors  save  themselves  from  loss  by  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  stipulated  price  is  paid  for  only  such  milk  as  is  sold  again  and  for  a  small 
margin  in  excess  (equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  sales;  see  above  card).  All  surplus 
bey  ond  this  is  made  into  butter  by  the  contractors  at  their  creameries  on  the 
farmers'  account,  allowing  each  month,  as  the  value  of  the  butter,  the  average  of 
thejobbin^  price  of  butter  quoted  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  during  the  month 
and  charging  4  cents  per  pound  for  making.  Thus  the  farmer  is  sure  of  getting  at 
least  butter  value  for  all  the  milk  he  can  make.  To  protect  the  farmers  from  an 
undue  extension  of  this  surplus  privilege  the  contractors  agree  not  to  extend  their 
routes  or  enlarge  their  temtorv.    The  advantages  of  this  surplus  system  are: 

(1)  The  market  is  more  steady  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  figures  above 
show  that  the  price  has  been  very  unif oiti  for  many  years.  The  surplus  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  large  dealers  does  not  get  upon  the  market,  and  tne  supply 
offered  to  the  retail  trade  by  the  contractors  is  never  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

(2)  The  contractors  have  a  large  reservoir  to  draw  from  when  sultry  summer 
weather  or  other  cause  increases  the  demand;  hence  the  market  is  never  short  of 
milk. 

(3)  The  farmers  find  a  market  for  more  milk  than  they  otherwise  would,  though 
the  surplus  portion  is  sold  at  much  less  than  the  other  part.  The  butter  value  of 
the  surplus  milk  for  the  year  1896,  less  the  cost  of  malang,  was  13  cents  per  can, 
a  fraction  over  71  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  For  1897  the  butter  value  of  a  can 
of  milk  averaged  13^  cents,  a  little  better  than  for  1896. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  is  the  cause  of  much  friction  between 
the  producers  and  the  contractors.  The  surplus  offers  a  good  opportunity  to 
increase  the  farmers'  natural  suspicion  of  the  contractors.  The  application  of 
the  system  is  blind  to  many  farmers,  some  of  whom  even  question  the  honesty  of 
the  contractors  in  accounting  for  the  amount  of  the  surplus.  This  difference  is 
further  intensified  by  the  method  of  settling  with  the  farmers. 

This  system  of  buying  all  the  milk  that  is  offered  furnishes  shippers  a  market 
for  all  they  can  produce,  but  this  in  turn  tends  to  increase  the  surplus,  which 
reached  unusual  proportions  during  the  years  1896  vnd  1897.  This,  coupled  with 
the  low  price  of  butter,  made  thcj  discount  'or  those  years  more  than  twice 
what  it  had  previously  been.  The  records  of  milk  meetings  and  farmers'  gath- 
erings show  that  the  surplus  is  the  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  the  burden  of 
many  resolutions  and  speeches  being  that  the  contractors  should  buy  *•  straight." 
The  contractors  have  sometimes  agreed  to  take  all  chances  of  surplus  and  pay  a 
straight  price  if  they  coul  d  buy  for  2  cents  less.  Before  this  system  was  introduced 
there  was  much  complaint  at  the  irregularity  of  the  amount  sold  to  the  contrac- 
tors.   If  the  supply  ran  ahead  of  the  demand  the  farmers  would  receive  notice 
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to  keep  back  part  of  their  supplies,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  obliged  to  make 
butter  or  cheese  in  varying  quantities  everjr  few  days.  This  whs  a  great  incon- 
venience and  caused  mucli  grumbling,  which  was  remedied  by  the  contractors 
adopting  the  present  plan,  taking  all  produced  and  paying  butter  price  for  the 
surplus.  But  that  was  so  ni&ny  yearn  ago  that  the  improvement  is  not  generally 
remembered.  The  feeling  against  the  surplus  was  so  strong  in  1889  that  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  State  board  of  arbitration,  which  decided  that  the 
principle  was  a  sound  one. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  different  wholesale  firms  report  their  receipts, 
sales,  and  surplus  to  their  organization  and  to  the  milk-producers*  union,  and  the 
discount  is  figured  on  the  totals,  being  the  same  to  all  farmers  at  eaual  distances 
from  the  city,  regardless  of  the  contractors  to  whom  they  sell  or  the  amount  of 
surplus  which  their  individual  wholesaler  may  have  had. 

(6)  Retailing. — On  the  arrival  of  the  milk  cars  in  Boston  they  are  run  onto 
the  railroad  sidings  of  the  milk  contractors  from  0  to  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  regardless 
of  the  distance  the  cars  have  come.  The  peddlers  by  this  time  have  finished 
their  morning's  distribution  of  milk  and  their  wagons  are  backed  to  the  contrac- 
tors* niatforms  and  sheds  for  the  next  day's  supplv.  The  cans  are  quickly  trans- 
ferrea  from  the  cars  to  the  peddlers'  wagons.  In  a  few  cases,  where  there  are 
customers  for  several  cans,  a  delivery  is  made  at  once,  but  most  of  this  milk  is 
carried  to  the  different  peddlers*  headquarters.  Here  the  milk  is  run  through  a 
large  mixer,  so  as  to  insure  uniform  quality .  Then  it  is  drawn  off  into  quart  and 
pint  cans  of  tin  and  placed  on  ice.  Tne  next  morning  about  2  o'clock  the  peddler 
starts  out  to  deliver  this  milk  to  the  customer,  leaving  at  the  door  of  tenement, 
flat,  and  dwelling  house  the  can  of  milk,  usually  before  the  family  is  out  of  bed. 
By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  milk  is  in  the  city  about  18  hours  before  reaching 
the  consumer.  The  morning's  milk  is  cooled  by  various  methods,  some  employing 
ice,  while  not  a  few  suspend  the  cans  in  a  well.  When  the  night's  milk  has  been 
cooled  a  wooden  stopper  is  placed  in  the  full  can,  upon  which  is  pasted  a  small 
adhesive  stamp  a  tnne  smaller  than  a  postage  stamp,  and  on  this  is  printed  the 
number  of  the  dairy,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  car  conveying  the  milk  from 
Bellows  Falls  to  Boston. 

As  a  rule  neighboring  dairymen  have  an  arrangement  by  which  one  of  their 
number  takes  the  daily  product  to  the  main  highway,  where  the  cans  are  picked 
up  every  night  by  the  milk  wagon  and  the  **  empties"  returned  by  the  same  con- 
veyance in  tne  morning.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  farmer  lives  8  or  4  miles  off 
the  route,  and  of  course  is  obliged  to  bring  his  own  milk. 

(7)  Boston  system  summed  up.— The  advantage  of  this  system  of  handlin|[  milk 
by  large  wholesalers  combined  into  an  association  is  that  the  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  solvent  parties,  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  pay  the  farmers  promptly  the 
money  due  them.  The  business  is  done  in  a  uniform,  methodical  way,  all  pro- 
ducers being  treated  alike.  There  is  more  publicity  to  the  business  tnan  tnere 
would  be  if  the  milk  were  sold  to  a  great  many  small,  isolated  peddlers.  The 
existing  Boston  system  maintains  a  more  steady  market  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible,  by  keeping  off  an  undue  surplus  which  would  break  the  ruling  price. 

(9)  Present  wholesale  methods* — Early  shipments  of  milk  were  made  by  peddlers 
who  brought  into  the  city  the  milk  which  they  needed  for  their  retail  traae.  But 
as  the  business  increased  there  happened  what  has  taken  place  in  every  other 
industry — specialization.  Handling  milk  at  wholesale  became  a  distinct  business 
from  retailing,  and  the  men  who  brought  in  railroad  milk  came  in  time  to  devote 
the  whole  of  their  energy  and  capital  to  buying  nwlk  of  the  farmers,  transporting 
it,  and  selling  to  retailers. 

Various  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  these  firms  of  pioneer 
peddlers  and  subsequent  wholesalers,  but  many  of  the  names  early  identified  with 
the  business  are  still  in  use.  Consolidations  have  also  taken  place,  till  to-day  the 
business  of  transporting  milk  to  the  city  by  railroad  is  done  oy  7  concerns.  Six 
of  these  7  milk-wholesaling  houses  have  an  association  for  bringing  about  uni- 
formity in  methods  of  doing  business  and  for  mutual  self-protection.  To-day  fully 
three-quarters  of  the  milk  supply  of  the  Greater  Boston  passes  through  the  hands 
of  these  large  wholesalers,  locally  known  as  **  contractors." 

These  contractors  furnish  the  cans  for  the  business  and  lease  the  cars  of  the 
railroads.  They  f uiiiish  men  and  supplies  for  the  cars.  In  some  cases  they  have 
loading  platforms  at  shipping  stations.  At  a  number  of  convenient  points  in  the 
country  they  have  ice  houses  and  cut  their  own  supply  of  ice.  In  the  city  they 
hav^  platforms,  storehouses,  refrigerators,  offices,  etc.,  near  the  railroad  tracks, 
and  their  cars  on  reaching  the  city  are  switched  onto  the  side  tracks  at  their 
business  depots.    The  loading  and  unloading  is  done  by  the  contractors. 
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All  of  the  contractors  have  cheese  or  butter  factories  in  the  city  or  country,  or 
both,  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  milk  is  bought  in  the  country  at  a  price  for  the  milk  delivered  at  the  car  at 
the  different  country  railroad  stations.  In  some  instances  each  farmer  carries  his 
milk  to  the  railroad  station:  in  others,  the  farmers  in  one  neighborhood  or  in  one 
locality  cooperate  in  an  arrangement  with  one  of  their  number  to  do  the  teaming; 
in  yet  other  instances  the  contractors  emplov  some  one  to  haul  milk  from  the 
farmers'  doors  to  the  railroad  station,  and  deduct  the  expense  from  the  amount 
due  the  farmers  for  milk.  Milk  is  frequently  drawn  6  miles  to  a  railroad  station, 
and  in  some  cases  as  far  as  10  to  15  miles.  ' 

The  territory  ooatroUed  bv  the  several  contractors  is  indicated  in  the  following 
map  of  railway  routes  b:^  wrach  each  of  the  contracting  firms  gathers  its  supply. 

llie  map  of  Boston  milk  territory  is  part  of  Commissioner  Whitaker's  report 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricnltiire. 
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1.  PRICES  AND  EXPENSE  OF  MARKETINQ  BROOM  CORN. 

Kansas  is  to  be  classed  with  Illinois  and  Nebraska  in  broomKsom  production. 
The  State  board  of  agricultnre  reports  an  acreage  of  83,4^,  a  yield  of  over  14,000.000 
pounds,  or  7,000  tons,  valued  at  $455,000.  Allen,  Cherokee.  McPherson,  Reno,  Rice, 
bheridan,  Stafford,  and  Stevens  counties'  have  less  than  1,000  acre  each.  Very- 
little  broom  com  is  manufactured  in  Kansas.  In  the  vicinity  of  McPherson  local 
buyers  purchase  the  brush  on  orders  from  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  or  buy  on  their  own  account  on  speculation  to  sell  as  opportunity 
ma^  arise.  The  shinments  are  sent  to  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  of  late  a  considerable  quantity  has  gone  to 
Georgia  and  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  October,  1898,  Kansas  broom  com  sold  to 
local  dealers  for  $40  to  $50  per  ton;  in  January,  1899,  in  the  spring  it  had 
advanced  to  $100  "per  ton,  and  one  lot  brought  as  high  as  $155  per  ton,  for  shipment 
to  Chicago. 

The  rate  of  commission  in  Kansas  apx)ear8  to  be  $2.50  per  ton  when  local  buyers 
purchase  on  orders— that  is,  the  first  charge  on  distribution  is  a  5  per  cent  com- 
mission, on  the  basis  of  $50  per  ton.  Illinois  is  one  of  the  leading  States  in  pro- 
ducing and  manufacturing  broom  com.  The  variableness  of  the  yield  is  given  in 
the  statistics  of  production  from  1877  to  1898. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area,  yield,  and  value  of  the  broom-oom  crop  of 
Illinois  since  1876: 

Broom-com  production  in  Illinois, 

[From  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture.] 


Year. 


1877, 

1878, 
1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
18H2, 
1883, 
1884, 
18S5, 
188C, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890 
1891, 
1892, 
1803 
18W. 
1895, 
ls9(i, 
1K97. 
1898. 


Acreage. 

Avenwe 
yield 

Total  yield. 

' 

per  acre. 

Pounda. 

14,566 

458 

6,674,747 

18.258 

614 

11,218,168 

17,  (kM 

632 

11,161,288 

18,G52 

775 

14.457,156 

17.887 

1,437 

25,708,250 

43,036 

225 

9,693,187 

83,922 

1,000 

88,922,000 

2.M73 

750 

16,228.000 

17.382 

666 

10,514,000 

37,633 

5a'. 

19,914,000 

as.  022 

803 

28,132,000 

41.S07 

672 

28.116,000 

29, 393 

563 

16,546,000 

27. 591 

1,020 

28,152.000 

15, 875 

576 

9,13H.000 

28,3:« 

587 

10.75<).000 

27,  {{itH 

646 

17, 6<>8, 000 

28.042 

716 

20,074,000 

25,:?69 

681 

17,28ti.000 

25, 543 

587 

14,994,000 

23. 510 

500 

13,416.000 

23,976 

667 

15,780.000 

Price    1   Value 
per  ton.  \  of  crop. 


•71.20, 
49.50  i 
86.75 
77.40 

128.50 
80.00 
90.00 
72.00 
94.00 
78.00 
69.00 
57.00 
08.00 
64.00 

117.00 
94.00 
57.00 
89.00 
88.00 
M.OO 
53.00  { 
55.00 


C287,5M 
277.  &« 
484.195 
659,447 

1,661,739 
387.680 

1,481.710 
685,572 
434,9:$2 
776.963 
973,8<>4 
797.245 
667,053 
904,311 
532,985 
608,699 
501,(578 
889.4.')9 
332.  .H76 
407.446 
858,161 
431.705 


Formerly  large  quantities  of  broom  com  were  shipped  from  Illinois  to  Massa- 
chusetts to  be  worked  up  in  the  small  towns  during  the  winter.  Hadley  was 
until  recently  prominent  m  tliis  respect.  The  manufacturer,  either  in  person  or 
by  representative,  visited  the  broom-com  sections  of  the  West  and  supplied  him- 
self with  ample  material  for  the  factory  for  the  winter  or  the  entire  year.  The 
412 
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progress  of  combinations  in  broom-corn  manufacturing  has  shifted  to  centers  of 
consumption  nearer  to  the  sources  of  the  raw  materials.  Northern  Illinois  (Chi- 
cago), sonthem  Indiana  (Evansville),  and  points  in  Ohio  and  New  York  are  the 
leading  centers  of  broom-corn  manufacturing.  In  EvansTille,  Ind.,  a  single 
establishment,  whose  proprietors  organized  a  broom-corn  purchasing  trust,  has 
succeeded  in  controlling  the  supply  of  broom  com  so  comnletely  as  to  close  up 
nearly  every  other  manufacturing  establishment  not  affiliiatea  with  the  purchasing 
company. 

The  price  of  broom  com  to  other  manufacturers  has  been  placed  at  $200  per  ton. 
The  result  is  that  other  manufacturers  have  no  alternative  except  to  shut  down. 
The  expenses  of  getting  broom  com  from  Areola,  Doran,  Gkilatin,  Humboldt, 
Mattoon,  Tuscola,  in  central  Illinois,  to  Evansville,  where  it  is  manufactured,  has 
risen  with  the  progress  of  the  effort  to  control  the  trust.  The  freight  was  for- 
merly 14  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  with  the  rise  in  piice  the  rate  of  freight  rose 
to  20  cents  per  100  pounds.  At  this  rate  the  followmg  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
expensea  of  handling  the  products  from  producer  to  manufacturer  or  consumer: 

Expenses  of  handling  broom  com. 

Local  buyer's  charge  per  ton $2.00 

Freight  to  Evansvule 4.00 

HauBng  from  cars  to  warehouse 1.00 

Storage 1.00 

Total  exiienses  per  ton 8.00 

The  producer  received  in  a  number  of  cases  $60  per  ton.  That  seems  to  have 
been  toe  prevailing  figure  at  which  the  bulk  of  this  crop  passed  out  of  the 
farmers'  hands.    From  this  we  have  the  following  proportions: 

Percent. 

Cost  to  consumer 

Cost  of  distribution 

Producer's  proportion  . 

If  we  take  the  average  farm  value  of  broom  com  in  Illinois  at  $55,  and  the  rail- 
way rate  at  14  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  total  distributive  charges  will  be  $6.80 
per  ton.  On  this  basis  the  consumer  at  Evansville  paid  $61.80  per  ton,  and  the 
producer  received  89  -per  cent  of  the  total  value  to  consumer.  Few  farm  products 
show  so  high  a  proportion  for  the  producer.  In  keeping  with  the  advance  in 
price  since  the  last  crop  was  shipped,  freights  have  advanced  to  21  and  24  cents 

Ser  100  ];)ounds.  The  primary  effect  of  high  prices  is  to  increase  the  acreage 
evoted  to  broom  com.  Hence,  anything  like  a  monopoly  in  manufacturing  is 
not  apt  to  endure  beyond  a  few  years  at  the  best.  A  fall  of  farm  prices  is  prob- 
able, and  with  the  increased  yield  there  is  apt  to  be  a  restoration  of  local  manu- 
facturing, not  only  in  many  establishments  now  idle,  but  in  new  places,  to  meet 
the  local  demand  for  broom  com. 

The  price  per  dozen  for  brooms  in  1898  ranged  from  $1.25  to  $3.50;  for  1899  it 
rangea  from  $2.40  to  $5.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  monopoly  price,  which  no 
doubt  it  is  for  the  time  being. 

The  attempt  of  a  monopoly  to  prevent  competition  by  raising  the  price  of  raw 
materials,  of  which  it  controls  the  available  supply,  has  one  powerful  effect  which 
the  monopoly  does  not  usually  count  upon — that  is,  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  substitute  materials.  Just  as  gas  monopolies,  petroleum  monopolies,  and 
coal  monopolies  have  stimulated  invention  in  suostitutmg  electricity  for  lighting, 
propulsion,  and  heating  purposes,  so  has  the  monopolizing  of  the  supply  of  cotton 
bagging  substituted  various  covers  for  cotton  baling,  the  monopolizing  of  bind- 
ing twine  has  brought  wire  into  more  general  use,  and  the  monopolizing  of  broom 
com  has  stimulated  the  use  of  fibrous  leaves  as  ''  fillers  '*  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Thus  far  the  major  portion  of  the  rise  in  price  for  brush  has  gone  to  the  pro- 
ducer rather  than  to  the  railroads  or  the  trade.  Yet  his  gains  are  rather  api)ar- 
ent  than  real.  The  larger  proportion  of  producers  sold  on  a  rising  market  at  $60 
per  ton,  let  us  say.  The  highest  price  x>aid  them  represents  the  premium  paid  by 
the  manufacturers  for  getting  the  material  out  of  the  producers'  hands  and  into 
their  own,  so  that  they  might  not  only  prevent  others  from  manufacturing 
brooms,  but  charge  the  highest  price  they  dared  short  of  restricting  the  consump- 
tion of  nrooms. 
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3.  MARKETING  BROOM  CORN  IN  ILLINOIS.' 


The  broom  com  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Areola,  111.,  which  is  the  center 
of  what  is  probably  the  most  important  region  of  production  of  this  crop  in  the 
United  States,  is  sold  for  the  most  part  through  local  dealers  to  manu&cturers 
at  remote  points.  These  dealers  buy  on  commission  for  the  manufacturers,  and 
are  usually  accompanied  on  their  trips  into  the  country  by  manufacturers*  agents, 
who  are  experts  in  judging  the  quality  of  the  broom  com  required  by  their  prin- 
cipals.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  sold,  or  has  been  until  the  last  year, 
directly  to  the  manufacturers  throusrh  these  local  dealers,  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  charging  a  commission  to  the  manufacturers  of  $2.50  for  each  ton  pur- 
chased. In  1898,  the  ayerage  price  paid  by  these  dealers  to  the  producers  was 
$64.10  x>er  ton.  Conservative  estimates  place  the  average  cost  of  production  of 
broom  com  at  about  $65  per  ton,  which  leaves  to  the  farmer  normal  profits.  If 
this  estimate  of  cost  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  prices  for  1898  were  not  far 
from  normal  prices.  The  price  of  broom  com  varies  much  from  year  to  year. 
Prices  in  this  section  of  the  country  have  gone  as  low  as  $35  a  ton  and  as  high  as 
$180  per  ton. 

During  the  fall  of  1899,  the  manufacturers  decided  to  stop  buying  in  order  to 
force  prices  down,  and  withdrew  their  expert  agents  from  the  field.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  these  manufacturers*  agents,  a  few  local  dealers 
situated  at  the  main  shipping  points  in  the  various  States  which  produce  broom 
com,  entered  into  a  secret  combination  with  the  purpose  of  securing  a  *'  corner^* 
on  the  supply  for  the  following  year.  In  4  weeks  they  had  succeeded  in  securing 
control  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  supply  in  the  country.  The  prices 
which  they  paid  to  the  producer  varied  from  $65  to  $150  per  ton,  but  averaged,  so 
far  as  our  reports  show,  $88.34  per  ton.  The  *'  Trust,"  as  the  company  is  famil- 
iarly called,  has  sold  none  of  its  purchases  for  less  than  $S00  per  ton,  out  it  still 
holds  a  lar^e  part,  perhaps  three-fourths,  of  its  purchased  supply. 

Most  of  the  oroom  com  raised  in  this  section  and  farther  west  is  ship];)ed  to  Ohio 
and  the  Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  brooms. 
Some  portion  of  the  supply  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  in  State  prisons, 
reformatories,  and  other  correctional  institutions.  Only  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  crop  is  consumed  at  home  or  by  local  manufacturers. 

The  average  freight  charges  on  broom  com  from  Areola  to  points  of  destination 
were,  in  1899,  $10.35  per  ton.    This  applies  especially  to  long-distance  shipments. 

In  1898  the  average  price  paid  by  consumers  (manufacturers)  per  ton  was  $76.64. 
In  1899,  owing  to  the  combmation  of  local  dealers  above  mentioned,  the  average 
price  which  manufacturers  were  forced  to  pay  was  $105.82  per  ton.  A  part  of 
this  increase  in  price  has  gone  to  the  producers,  who  have  received  on  an  average 
$83.34,  as  coxnpared  to  $64.10  in  1898.  A  portion  has,  however,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers,  who  seem  to  have  reaped  large  profits  from  the  successful 
*'  comer.''  The  total  cost  of  marketing  was  $31.98  i)er  ton  in  1899,  as  compared 
to  $12.54  per  ton  in  1898.  The  difference,  $9.44  per  ton,  probably  represents  the 
increased  gain  to  the  dealers  engaged  in  the  **  comer."  The  distribution  of  the 
consumers  price  among  the  factors  of  production  is  given  for  1898  and  1899  in 
the  following  table: 


Year  of  sale. 

Klnd^of  p^a.   <^^; 

Producer 
receives, 
per  ton. 

1898 

Broom  com  ..         $76.61 
do 105.32 

961.10 
83.34 

1899 

Combined 
expense, 
per  ton,  of 
di«tribu- 
tlon  be- 
tween pro- 
ducer and 
consumer. 


S12.54 
21.98 


Percent  of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  distri- 
bution. 


Per  cent  of 
consum- 
er's price  to 
producers. 


83.64 
79.13 


Year  of  sale. 

Kind  of  prod- 
uct. 

Number  of 
reports 

from  pro- 
ducers. 

47 
66 

Number  of 
Amount  re-!     reports     Amount  re- 
ported,    frommanu-     ported. 
1  facturers.  j 

1898 

Broom  com  . . 
do 

Tma,      1                    1       Tbns, 
552       '                    4               filO  75 

1899 

821.6                    4              574.45 

1 

1  Reported  by  Mr.  L.  VV.  Zartmau,  special  a^nt,  Urbana,  111. 
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The  hay  trade  is  one  that  is  subject  to  very  keen  competition  in  consuming 
markets.  Of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  distribution  the  hay  merchants  have 
had  the  hardest  lot.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  whose  dealings  have  been 
in  the  lower  ^ades.  The  low  price  of  grain  as  feed  has  made  hay,  in  which  the 
waste  in  feeding  is  large,  a  hard  thing  to  sell.  It  pays  consumers  better  to  buy 
cereal  feed  or  milled  feed  than  to  buy  hay  that  horses  and  cattle  will  not  eat,  or 
of  which  they  will  eat  only  three-fourths  or  one-half.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
dealers  who  have  bought  only  that  which  the  markets  would  take  from  them  at 
an  advanced  cost  have  profited.  Yet,  even  in  these  grades  of  hay,  the  high  price 
has  be^n  to  affect  the  demand  by  competition  of  grain  feed.  It  is  a  general 
principle  that  the  substitution  x>oint  of  grain  feed  for  hay  makes  the  maximum 
limit  of  price  of  hay  to  consumers.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  hay  can  not  go 
higher  than  the  cost  of  grain  for  feeding  stock. 

1.  FARM  PRICES  AND  WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  HAY  COMPARED. 

The  average  farm  price  per  ton  for  hay  for  1899  is  given  as  $7.27.  This  price, 
compared  with  five  previous  years,  shows  a  rise  of  31  per  cent  over  189y  and  about 
10  per  cent  over  the  two  previous  years.  It  is,  however,  still  from  15  to  13  per 
cent  lower  than  during  the  years  of  1894-95— years  in  which  prices  were  low  for 
farm  products  generally.* 

The  general  levels  of  producers*  prices  and  consumers'  prices  are  shown  by  the 
following  comparison  of  farm  prices  and  wholesale  city  prices  for  corresponding 
years.  In  city  prices,  No.  1  timothy  is  taken  as  the  standard  at  New  York.  The 
lowest  price  in  the  range  of  wholesale  quotations  is  taken  as  the  market  price, 
except  where  the  one  price  given  is  the  nighest. 


Years. 


1894 
1895 
189(5 
1897 
1898 


whofe-  Ij^l^Zr 


ton. 


$15.00 
18,00 
16.00 
15.00 
12.00 


9.65 
9.45 

8.  :w 
(5.00 


The  Hay  Trade  Journal  (Canajoharie,  N.  Y.)  informs  us  that  the  expenses  of 
getting  hay  to  the  New  York  market  from  the  interior  hay  districts  of  New  York 
State  average  15^^  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $3.06  per  ton.  There  is  quite  a  large 
amount  of  hay  carried  from  Hudson  River  points  to  the  New  York  market  by 
what  are  known  as  river  barges.  The  barge  rate  is  $3  per  ton,  which  includes  the 
cost  of  selling  in  New  York.  Some  hay  is  also  carried  by  the  Erie  Canal  at  the 
cost  of  $1.75  per  ton,  but  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of  selling.  To  this  canal 
rate,  as  well  as  to  the  railway  rate  of  $3.06,  must  be  added  $1  per  ton  to  cover  the 


1  Yearbook,  Department  of  Arglculture,  1898,  pp.  694,  699-700. 
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cost  of  selling  at  New  York  City.  The  hay  carried  by  water  is  from  quite  limited 
districts,  and  daring  but  a  few  months  of  the  vear;  it  is  a  comparativeljr  minor 
feature  in  the  whole  hay  movement  to  this  market  from  up-State  productive  sec- 
tions. The  railway  movement  carries  the  bulk  of  the  sales.  Nevertheless,  the 
river  rate  especially  is  of  considerable  importance  in  reducing  railway  rates  from 
river  points  and  all  adjacent  territory.  Hay  being  something  that  may  be  easily 
kept  without  depreciation  in  the  farmer*s  hands,  tne  summer  rates  by  water  can 
be  utilized,  and  tne  railway  charge  must  meet  it  if  the  railroads  wish  to  participate 
in  this  movement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  basis  of  the  business  is  tne  railway 
rate,  but  the  cost  of  moving  by  water  determines  the  approximate  level  at  whicn 
the  railroad  has  to  take  a  considerable  x)ortion  of  this  traffic. 

On  this  basis  the  exx>enses  of  marketing  may  be  calculated.  Hay  sells  for  85 
cents  per  100  pounds  to  consumers  by  retail.  Sajr  it  is  bought  for  $12  per  ton,  or  60 
cents  per  lOO  pounds  in  the  country;  the  freig[ht  is  15j^  cents  per  hundred,  and  the 
selling  charge  is  10  cents  per  hundred;  that  is,  2^  cents  per  hundred  will  cover 
the  total  cost  of  distribution.  This  added  to  the  country  cost  or  farm  price  will 
leave  nothing  for  retailing  exx)enses  at  85  cents.  At  $10  per  ton  the  retailer  would 
have  but  10  cents  profit  per  hundred,  or  from  15  to  20  cents  i>er  bale.  The  fact  is 
that  at  times  retailing  hay  is  like  retailing  sugar— it  is  sold  on  the  closest  kind  of 
a  margin. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  farm  price  is  lower  than  this — $10.  The  farm  price  of 
$9  is  more  likely  to  correspond  with  the  retail  price  of  85  cents  per  hundred,  or 
$17  per  ton.  At  85  cents  per  100  pounds  or  $17  per  ton  to  the  consumer,  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  New  York  is  just  18  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  price,  at  the 
rate  of  15^^  cents  per  hundred,  or  $3.06  per  ton.  At  $2  per  ton  it  is  a  little  less  than 
12  per  cent.  Freight  and  billing  at  the  docks  at  New  York  amount  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  value  to  the  consumer,  and  75  -per  cent  goes  to  the  producer  and  the  retailer. 
If  the  retailer  handles  hay  for  15  per  cent  on  its  selling  price  to  consumers,  t^e 
producer  receives  60  per  cent  of  the  consumer*s  cost. 

Hay  receipts  at  New  York  by  rail  and  river  compared. 


Date. 

By  rail. 

By  river.                      Date. 

By  rail. 

By  river. 

1900. 
May  16 

Tom. 

800 

900 

990 

980 

820 

1,800 

790 

1,000 

1,310 

980 

690 

Tons. 
785 
220 
180 
200 
494 

1900. 
June  6 

1,290 

1,010 

1.520 

1,190 

1,520 

1.290 

»870 

810 

1,680 

920 

780 

Tbne. 
260 

17 

6 

865 

18 

12 

S35 

19 

23::::::::::::::::::::::: 

440 

22 

1            27 

280 

23 

440 
896 
408 
220 
240 
676 

29 

487 

25 

80 

620 

26 

July    2 

855 

29 

*  6 :..:...: :::: 

642 

31 

9 

680 

June  2 

10 

654 

1  For  the  week,  1,086  tons. 
2.  THE  KANSAS  CITY  HAY  TRADE. 

The  crop  in  the  country  tributary  to  Kansas  City  for  a  series  of  years  is  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washingfton  as  follows: 


KariRas 

Miswiiri  .. 
Nebrnitka  . 

lowii 

(\)lorado . . 

Texan 

Arkansati. . 


1899. 


7>>»w. 

Terns.        1 

5,155,908  1 

4,055,016  1 

8,094.394  ' 

3,578,110 

3,377,698 

3,223,879 

5,025.974  1 

7,908,159 

l.r)30.274 

l,7tX),?28  1 

444. 953 

471, 148  1 

2a-),  491 

215,980  1 

7b»*«.  •  I 
4,063,605  I 
2,546,304  I 
3,069.885  I 
6,711.309  I 
1,765,436  ' 
427,203 
186,042 


Total 18,934,692  I      21,812,820  1      18,769,784 


ValuaUon ,    875,738,768  i    887,251,280      875,079,136  1      186,776,704 


Tims, 
4,931,897 
3,298,201 
3.250.006 
8.025,894 
1,675,925 
824.622 
187,632 


21,694.177 


The  figures  for  valuation  are  based  upon  a  farm  value  of  $4  i>er  ton. 
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RECEIPTS  AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

In  1896  there  were  received  in  Kansas  City  12,580  cars  of  ha>[;  in  1897, 9,907 cars. 
In  1898  there  was  another  decrease,  or  only  9,442  cars,  while  in  the  year  1899  the 
official  reports  show  the  receipts  into  Kansas  City  to  be  12,710  cars,  and  the  ship- 
ments are  estimated  at  about  5,000  cars,  making  a  total  of  between  17,000  and 
18,000  cars  handled  through  the  citjr  in  1  year. 

The  large  falling  off  of  the  receipts  in  1897-98  was  caused  by  a  lowering  of 
freight  rates  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  which  pei*mitted  Cincinnati  and  other 
important  hay  centers  to  ship  to  the  southeastern  territory  and  to  fill  markets 
wmch  formerly  belonged  to  Kansas  City  at  lower  prices  than  it  could  be  furnished 
from  there;  but  the  change  in  rates,  or  the  restoration  of  the  old  rate,  together 
with  a  better  demand,  again  brought  this  market  to  the  front  with  more  hay 
than  the  record-breaking  year  of  1896.  On  8  different  days  during  September 
and  the  fore  part  of  October  the  receipts  were  over  100  cars;  September  21,  with 
141  cars,  being  the  largest. 

Kansas  City  has  systematic  arrangements  for  weighing,  insjpecting,  and  the 
handling  of  hay.  The  demand  for  home  consumption  is  increasing,  so  that  there 
has  been  at  least  20  per  cent  more  hay  fed  here  this  year  than  last;  and  with  the 
fact  that  Kansas  City  has  more  railroads  than  any  city  in  the  world  except  one, 
coupled  with  the  reputation  of  the  city,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why,  with 
favorable  freight  rates,  this  market  should  not  become  one  of  the  leading  hay 
centers  of  the  world. 

An  authority  in  the  hay  trade  at  this  market  explains  why  prices  of  hay  are 
frequently  lower  for  some  producers,  consumers,  and  shippers  than  for  others. 
He  says: 

*'  Having  received  many  letters  from  shippers  asking  how  hay  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  market  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  we  will  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions in  this  article  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  grower  and  shipper.  The  one 
great  source  of  loss  to  the  shipper  is  caused  by  allowing  the  grass  to  stand  too 
long  before  cutting.  If  you  are  expecting  to  place  your  hay  on  the  market,  you 
must  not  give  way  to  your  ideas  about  the  feeding  qualities,  but  try  and  get  it  as 
near  the  condition  the  trade  demands  as  possible.  Cut  it  early,  and,  if  possible,  do 
not  even  allow  a  dew  to  fall  on  it  after  it  is  partially  cured,  as  this  tends  to  destroy 
the  bright  green  color  and  the  good  appearance  which  makes  it  bring  the  most 
money  on  the  market.  If  after  cutting  your  hay  it  is  not  dry  by  night,  rake  it  up 
and  let  it  finish  curing  in  the  windrow. 

PROPER   BALING. 

**  Another  of  the  great  sources  of  loss  is  the  making  of  bales  too  light  to  get  the 
minimum  weight  in  the  cars,  thereby  obliging  the  shipper  to  pay  freight  on  hay 
that  they  do  not  have  in  the  cars.  We  believe  many  of  the  cheap  balers  sold  are 
largely  responsible  for  these  lightweights,  as  they  will  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  making  solid  or  heavjr  bales,  and  many  can  not  make  them  at  all.  The  majority 
of  the  retail  dealers  will  handle  nothing  but  light  bales,  and  we  have  many 
inquiries  from  the  Southern  States  for  timothy  hay  of  80  to  35  bales  to  the  ton, 
and  then  the  question  arises.  How  can  we  get  light  bales  and  still  get  the  weight 
necessary  in  the  cars?  This  can  be  easily  done  if  balers  and  shippers  look  closely 
to  their  own  interests,  and  we  think  to  do  this  they  should  use  7-foot  ties  and 
press  the  bales  tight  enough  to  get  70  to  75  pounds  to  the  bale.  You  can  load 
about  300  bales  of  this  kind  to  the  34-foot  box  car,  and  by  doing  this  you  will  have 
a  car  that  will  meet  competition  with  any  class  of  trade. 

"Nearly  all  hay  that  is  reshipped  requires  20,000  pounds  to  the  car,  and  the 
first  question  a  wholesale  shipper  asks  is  as  to  the  weight  in  the  car,  and  if  told 
18,000  or  19,000  pounds  he  does  not  want  it,  and  the  sale  is  lost  because  the  car  is 
not  heavy  enough.  The  local  dealer  does  not  care  about  the  weight  of  the  car, 
but  if  the  bales  weigh  80  to  90  iKjunds  they  do  not  want  it:  but  if  they  are  about 
70  pounds  they  will  buy  at  once.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  if  the  shipper  makes 
70-pound  bales  with  7-foot  ties,  and  loads  300  bales  to  the  car,  the  commission 
man  can  meet  the  demands  of  both  the  shipping  and  retail  trade,  and  the  sales 
can  be  made  to  much  better  advantage. 

'*  *  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,'  and  if  the  shipper  wants  to  get  the  most 
money  out  of  his  hay  he  must  study  the  wants  of  the  buyers,  and  get  the  hay  up 
in  the  proper  shape  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage. 

*'  We  believe  we  are  safe  to  say  that  not  one  car  in  ten  shipped  to  this  market 
is  heavy  enough  to  reship  Southeast,  where  the  minimum  freight  of  20,000  pounds 
is  charged  on  the  34-foot  car.    If  the  cars  are  short  of  this  weight,  the  dipper 
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must  Btand  the  loss,  as  the  buyer  can  not  afford  to  pay  this  excess  freight,  or  if 
he  does  pay  it  he  expects  to  get  the  hay  enough  cheaper  to  make  it  up.  We  advise 
using  3  wires  to  each  bale,  but  at  the  present  high  prices  of  wire  2  No.  14  wires 
should  hold  a  70  to  75  pound  bale." 

September  prices  are  made  the  basis  of  calculation,  as  by  that  time  the  crop 
has  pretty  well  started  to  market,  and  a  big  per  cent  of  the  shipments  are  from 
the  farm  rather  than  speculators.  We  have  taken  prairie  rather  than  timothy  as 
standard,  as  75  per  cent  of  the  receipts  here  are  made  up  of  that  class. 

Prices  and  expenses  of  marketing  prairie  hay  at  Kansas  City,^ 


Year  and 

month  of 

sale. 


Comoim- 1 


Percent- 


pr^id   PmdiirPTl  Combined  expenses  of   age  of 

(average 
price). 


received  | 
per  ton.  j 


producer  and  con-  er'8  price 
sumer.  Itodistrib- 

;    uters. 


Percent- 
age of 
consum- 
er's price 
to  produ-. 
cers. 


Sept.  1899.        95.75         93.19  {  Commission,   2|    cents 

per  100  pounds;  in- 
spection  and  weigh- 
ing, i  cent  per  100 
pounds:  freight  from 
I  Yates  Center.  Kans., 
10  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Total,  12.. S3 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
6.75  8.74     Commlwiion,    2|    cents 

per  100  pounds; 
weighing  ana  Inspec- 
ting, ^  cent  per  100 
uounds;  •freight  from 
Hammond,  Kans.,  7i 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  10.08  cents  per 
100  pounds. 
5.75  2.19     C!ommI»«Ion,    2k    cents 

per  100  pounds:  in- 
spection and  weigh- 
ing, *  cent  per  100 
pounds;  freight  from 
Venita,  Ind.  T..  16 
cents  per  100  pounds. 
Total,  17.83  cents  per 
100  pounds. 
5.75  3.79     Coraml8.sion,    24    cents 

per  100  pounds:  in- 
spection and  weigh- 
ing, t  cent  per  100 
pounds:  freight  from 
Falls  City.  Nobr..  7 
cents  jK?r  100  pounds. 
Total.  9.83  cents  per 
100  pounds. 
6.75  2.99     Commission,    '2k    cents 

per   100  pounds:   in- 
spection and  weigh- 
ing,    t    cent  per  100 
'      pounrls;  freight  from 
I      NVeish.    Ind.    T.,    11 
I      cents  per  100  pounds. 
I      Total,  13.S3  cents  per 
I      100  pounds. 
3.69  I  CommUsIon.    24   cents 
'      per   100   pounds:    in- 
I     spection   and  welgh- 
j     Ing,    4  cent   per  100 
I      pounds:  freight  from 
,      Stella.  Neor.,  8  cents 
per  100  pounds.    To- 
j     tal,  10.88  cente  per  100 
pounds. 


44.63 


31.09 


48 


37.67 


Remarks. 


66.47 


65 


66.91 


62 


62.43 


Competing  point,  124 
miles  from  Kansas 
City. 


Noncompeting  point, 
92  miles  from  Kan- 
sas City. 


Competing  point,  199 
miles  from  Kansas 
City. 


Competing  point,  101 
miles  from  Kansas 
City. 


Noncompeting  point, 
172  miles  from  Kan- 
sas City. 


Noncompeting  point. 
118  miles  from  Kan- 
sas City. 


» Figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Powell,  special  agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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3.  THE  HAY  TRADE  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  prices  shown  below  are  the  ruling  prices  on  a  normal  market  and  were  the 
prices  realized  in  December,  1899. 

The  volume  of  trade  at  St.  Louis  is  readily  measured  by  the  following  figures 
of  receipts  and  shipments: 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  hay  at  St,  Louis  for  a  series  of  years. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Shli>. 
ments. 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Ship, 
ments. 

1899 

Tons. 
175,820 
160,350 
178,516 
230,352 
195,582 
159,969 
141.238 
131.148 
141,898 

Tons. 
64,333 
46,488 
64,067 
107,980 
69.046 
41,288 
80,095 
32.078 
38,253 

1890 

Tims. 
114.092 
116,346 
107,884 
85,394 
85,078 
97.975 
78,798 
82,540 

Tom. 
40,247 

1898 

1889 

63,522 

1897 

1888 

34,665 

18% 

1887 

23,861 

1895 

1886 

30,006 

1894 

1885 

38. 826 

1893 

1884 

25,273 

1892 

1888 

22,438 

1891 

Stock  in  store  December  81— 

Tons. 

1895,about 7,500 

1896,about 8,250 

1897,about 3,600 

1898.about 2,500 

1899,abom 3,500 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  hay  during  1898  and  1899  by  railroads. 

[From  Trade  and  Commerce  of  St.  Louis.] 


By- 


Chlcago  and  Alton  R. R., Mlssoarl  division . . 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.R 

Waba8hR.R.  (West) 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Colorado  R.  R 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  R.  R 

St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  R.  R  . 

Illinois  Central  R.  R 

Louisville,  Henderson  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 

Louisville  and  Na.«5hville  R.  R 

Mobile  and  Ohio  R.R 

Loui.sville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R 

Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

R.R 

Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  R.  R 

Wabash  R.R.  (East) 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  R.  R 

Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis  R.  R 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R 

St.  Ix>ui8,  Keokuk  and  Northwestern  R.  R 

St. Louis. Chicago  and  St. Paul  R.R 

St.  Louis.  Peoria  and  Northern  R.  R 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

Lower  Mississippi  River 

Illinois  River 


Total. 


Receipts,  1898. 


Local.    1  Through, 


Tons.    I     Tons. 


6,840 
7,635 
6.940 


13,285 

465 

30 

7,470 

20 

320 

60 

410 

6,470 

1,450 

12,246 

12,300 

12, 316 

18,750 

4,740 

5,460 

8,336 

395 

1,460 

793 

10 

15 


127,286 


10,480 

2,060 

500 


1,945 


10 


30 

65 
20 

4.  MO 
2.715 
4,879 
4,150 

90 

1,760 

350 

20 


83,114 


Ship, 
ments. 


Tons. 


205 
651 
210 
311 


10.164 
9.290 
315 
12,384 
7,351 
1,159 
26 
1,463 

30 
124 
542 


375 


20 
149 


Receipts,  1899. 


Local.     Through 


Tons. 

1,065 

7,280 

13,915 

4,205 

20 

16,800 

10 

10 

4.950 


I  1,541  I 


340 


850 
4,780 
2,140 

11,740 

11,400 

16,150 

16,560 

3,470 

9,130 

8,930 

1,766 

2,585 

781 

41 

13 


46,488       138,870 


Tons. 


16,010 

1,240 

790 


610 


10 


20| 


80 
60  . 
100 

3.920 
1,630 

2,6:y> 

6,635 
890 

3,210 
30 
60 
30  I 


Ship- 
ments, 


Tons. 

12 

120 

1.298 

157 

450 

45 

413 

17,749 

9,032 

658 

12,623 

11.869 

1.464 

70 

2,894 

165 

624 
l,:i56 

197 
1,070 

280 


10 
114 


1,783 


8,950      64,3 
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Monthly  range  of  prices  of  hay  during  1899. 


Months. 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  . . . 
November. 
December. 


No.  1  tlmo-  I  No.  1  prairie, 
thy,  per  ton.       per  ton. 


00-19.90 
00-8.75 
00-10.00 
00-11.00 
fiO-11.50 
50-11.50 
00-12.00 
00-12,00 
ro-10. 50 
50-10.50 
00-10.75 
00-11.50 


I 


«7. 


0O-J7.5O 
75-  7.50 
75-  7.50 
00-  R,25 
OO-  h.50 
00-  KJ«0 
00-  8.:^ 
50-  S.W 
50-  7.50 
00-8.00 
50-  8.25 
00-  8.25 


Itemized  expenses  of  marketing  hay  at  St,  Louis. 


Year  and 
month 
of  sale. 


Per-      Per- 
cent-   oent- 

Cnn         Pro-  *^®  ^^  ^^^^  ®'  I 

annlif  ,UtrZr    Comblncd  expcHses     con-  i  con- 
Kind  and  grade  of  ^^?^  ""^f.!    of  distribution,  iwr  |  «um-  '  sum-  | 
product.  *^,7  id  m.r'    ton,  between  pro-       er's       er's 

I   tVvn       V;.trducer  and  consumer,   price    price 
^°-      *^"-  Ubdis-tipro- 

'  I  tribu-  j  due- 

I  ters.      ers.    j 


From  Si..  Louis. 


De<'.,  1899 1  No.  1  timothy $10.00     $8.12 


No.l  prairie 8.00      4.60 


I  No.l  timothy. 
No.  1  i)rairie . . 


14.50 

12. 50 


No.l  timothy. 
No.l  prairie.. 


.    15.30 
.;  13.:% 


No.l  timothy 10.00 


.do. 


10.00 


....do. 


.do 10.00 


' do 

No.l  prairie.. 
I  No.  1  timothy. 


10.00 


8.00 


10.00 


-do 10.00 


8.24 


8.:^ 


I 
7.00 


I 
4.50, 


7.00 


50  cents  commis- 
sion: CI. 38  freight 
from  Jackfion- 
villi-,  111.  Total, 
§1.88. 

.'iO  cents  commis- 
Kion;  93  freight 
from  Welch,  lud. 
T.    Total, 93.60. 

50  cents  profit  to 
dealer:  $4  freight 
toJackson.Tenn. 
Total.  W.50. 

50  cents  profit  to 
dealer;  $4.80 
freight  to  Tupelo, 
Mi.ss.  Total.$5.;{0. 

50  cents  conimi.s- 
Bion:  $1.2(ifrHKht 
from  Kamw'v,  111 
Total.  $1.7ti. 

60  cent.s  comnii'*- 
8ion:«1.20frfii;lit 
from  Fillnioro. 
111.    ToUil.fl.TO. 

60  cents  com  mis- 
sion; $1  17fniKht 
from  Carl  in  vi  lie. 
111.    Total, 81  .(i7. 

50  cent,s  commis- 
sion: $1.23  freight 
from  Giranl,  III. 
Total.  $1.73. 

50  cents  commis- 
sion; $2.50  freight 
from  Carroll  ton, 
Mo.    Totiil.$;i. 

60  cents  commis- 
sion; S:{  freight 
from  Vinlta,  Iiid. 
T.    Total,  $3.50. 

50  cent.s  j'ommls- 
slon;  $1.8;)  freight 
from  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  ToUl. 
$2.;J0. 

.V)  cents  commis- 
sion; $2.50  freight 
from  Linneus, 
Mo.    ToUl.$3. 


1       ^'"^ 

1 

i 

Perct, 
81 

5»'. 

17 

K) 

17 

17 

8:j 

30 

70 

44 

56 

28 

..! 

70 


Competitive    point, 
91  miles. 


Noncompetitive 
point,  419  miles. 


258  miles. 


I  3^)5  miles. 


Competitive    point. 
73  miles. 


Noncompetitive 
point,  63  miles. 


('orapetltive    point. 
60  mile>. 


Noncompetitive 
point,  73  miles. 


('ompetitive    i>oint, 
•211  miles. 


Competitiv.e    point. 
436  miles. 


Competitive    point, 
1*25  miles. 


Noncompetitive 
point,  288  miles. 


>  Keported  by  Mr.  £.  S.  Tompkins,  special  agent,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
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4.  COST  OF  MARKETINQ  HAY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Take  $16  as  the  standard  price  of  Western  hay  to  the  consumer  in  central 
Georgia.  The  price  ranges  from  $15  to  $20,  but  baled  hay  rarelv  if  ever  sells 
below  $16  -per  ton.>  The  wholesale  price  at  Chicago  (No.  1  timothy)  sells  from 
$10.50  to  $11.50  at  the  corre8X)onding  month.*  Let  us  say  $11.  Then  the  distri- 
bution of  timothy  hay  between  Chica£[o  and  Macon,  Gki.,  reaches  31  per  cent  of 
the  consumer's  cost.  The  Chicago  price  is  oftener  nearer  $10  than  $11.  In  that 
case  the  proportion  of  the  consumer's  cost  that  goes  to  the  distribution  between 
Chicago  and  Macon»  Ga.,  is  50  per  cent. 

Expenses  of  marketing  hay  in  several  cities. 


Date 

Kind. 

Expenses 
of  distri- 
bution. 

Distribu- 
ter's pro- 
portion 
of  cost. 

Produ- 
cer's pro- 
portion 
of  cost. 

Markets. 

Sept.  1,1899.. 
Jan.   1,1900.. 

Alfalfa  hay 

$5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
a. 85 

0.95 

94.00 
4.00 
7.50 

14.00 

17.00 

91.00 
1.00 
2.60 
3.00 

2.00 
9.00 

Percent. 
20 
20 
25 
17.6 

10.5 
50 

Percent. 
80 
80 
75 
82.4 

89.5 
50 

Denver,  Colo. 
Do. 

do 

May  1,1900.. 
Sept,    1899.. 

Mar.,     1900.. 

do 

Do. 

Timothy  hay 

do 

Washington, 
D.C. 
Do. 

1891-1900 

Hay 

18. 00           9-  on 

Atlanta  Oa 

a  Per  cwt. 


5.  RATES  ON  HAY  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Hay  is  handled  in  bales,  which  average  about  250  x>ounds  each;  is  baled  in  the 
fields  and  hauled  to  the  shipping  points  to  be  sent  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  the 
principal  coast  market. 

In  the  table  following  are  given  rates  of  such  transportation.  These  rates 
would  average  rather  too  high  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  as  will  be  noticed  by 
looking  at  the  tonnage  movement  from  the  points  Hollister  and  Pleasonton.  These 
two  points  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  State. 

Hay  is  sometimes  bought  at  the  shipping  point,  or  even  in  the  field,  by  country 
buyers,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  consigned  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  sold,  the 
usual  charge  for  such  services  being  50  cents  per  bale,  or  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Hay  rates,  (a) 


Routes  of  shipment. 

Receipts. 
1899. 

Rates  in 
carload 
lots  per 

pounds. 

Los  Banos  to  San  Francisco 

Tbns. 

118 

10 

90 

7,674 

4,697 

Cents. 
12* 
15 

Bakersfleld  to  San  FrancMsco . .  . 

Marysville  to  San  Francisco 

10 

Hollister  to  San  Francisco 

81 
6* 

Pleasonton  to  San  Francisco 

oFi^rures  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Friedlander,  special  agent,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  combined  charge  of  freight  and  commission  per  100  pounds 
of  hay  bought  by  consumer  in  San  Francisco  by  the  carload  lot  is  28f  cents  per  100. 
At  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  100  the  distributive  expenses  would  equal  38  per  cent 
without  allowing  for  retailers'  expenses.  Large  consumers  purchasing  directly 
from  producers  have  no  such  expense.  The  small  consumers'  cost  would  be 
higher,  say  85  cents  per  100.  The  distributers  would  get  45  per  cent  and  the 
producer  55  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  consumers. 


1  Industrial  Commission,  Agriculture,  pp.  891, 397. 
*  Crop  Reporter,  April,  1900,  p.  2. 
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6.  EXPENSE  OP  MARKETINQ  HAY  IN  PORTLAND,  OREG. 

The  demand  for  hay  for  the  Portland  market,  except  at  very  rare  intervals,  is 
supplied  from  big  tracts  of  bottom  lands  along  the  Willamette  and  Colnmbia 
rivers  in  Oregon,  and  also  along  the  Cowlitz,  Lewis,  and  Lake  rivers  in  Washing- 
ton. The  freight  rate  by  boats  from  these  points  is  so  low  that  hay  is  very  seldom 
shipped  from  tne  interior  by  rail,  the  output  of  these  bottom  lands  usua&y  being 
sufficient  to  meet  all  demanos.  The  distance  from  which  most  of  the  shipments  are 
made  is  about  25  miles,  although  it  is  brought  by  boat  40  or  50  miles  at  the  same 
rate  as  for  the  shorter  distance,  $2  per  ton  being  the  usual  figure.  The  commis- 
sion houses  charge  5  per  cent  for  selling  it,  and  also  make  a  charge  of  40  cents  per 
ton  for  cartage  from  the  dock  to  store.  The  methods  for  handling  hay  are  rather 
crude,  the  most  of  it  being  shipped  in  loose  bales,  and  up  to  date  none  of  the 
modem  presses  such  as  are  used  in  baling  by  the  Government  for  shipment  are 
in  use  in  this  State.' 


Year  and 
month  of  sale. 


July,  1899 

January*  1900 . 


I 


Kind  and  grade  of  prod- 
uct. 


Timothy  hay,  No.  1 . 
do 


Consumer 

paid  per 

ton. 


99.00 
11.00 


Producer 
recolved 
per  ton. 


Combined 

expensoH  of 

diatribu- 

tion  per 

ton  to  con 

Burner. 


«6.15  ! 
8.05  ! 


92.  h^ 


Percentage 
of  con- 
sumer's 
price  to  diB- 
tributera. 


Percent. 
31.66 
26.81 


Percentage 
of  con- 
sumer's 

price  to  pro- 
ducers. 


Per  cent. 
68.  S4 
73.19 


7.  FARM  PRICES  OF  HAY  IN  VIRGINIA. 


Virginia's  best  markets  for  ha^  are  Richmond,  Washington,  and  Norfolk  in  the 
east,  and  Lynchburg  and  DanvUle  in  the  west.  A  large  proportion  of  hay  con- 
sumed in  the  State  comes  from  the  Western  States,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Virginia 
does  not  produce  enough  for  her  own  use.  Slupments  from  the  Western  States 
arrive  all  the  year  round  at  Richmond,  in  such  quantities  for  local  use  as  to  con- 
trol the  price  at  which  local  hay  is  sold.  Western  hay  detennines  what  the  Vir- 
ginia producer  gets  at  this  market. 

The  report  of  the  Virginia  labor  commissioner  of  1898-99  gives  average  prices 
of  leading  farm  products  compared  with  cost  of  production  for  the  different 
counties.  Although  these  averages  are  rather  general,  they  are  nevertheless 
figures  which  we  may  legitimately  use  to  show  the  wide  margin  between  farm 
cost  and  market  price.  These  market  prices  are,  as  a  rule,  tor  local  markets, 
where  the  producer  sells  to  the  consumer  directly.  The  given  cost  of  production 
may  not,  in  each  case,  include  such  items  as  interest  on  capital,  depreciation,  and 
the  like;  but  the  cost  as  given  represents  the  jud^ent  of  persons  familiar  with 
conditions  under  which  such  a  commodity  as  hay  is  produced.  If  that  .judgment 
is  fairly  accurate,  then  the  following  table  of  prices  and  cost  of  hay  indicates  that 
this  branch  of  industry  has  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  profitableness. 

Average  local  market  price  of  Vir^nia  hay  by  counties. 


County. 


Average 
selling 
price. 

Average 

cost  of 

produc- 

Uon. 

Average 
profit. 

Per  cent 
profit. 

Town 
mar- 
ked. 

Popula- 

$10.00 

95.00 

85.00 

50 

5,400 

11.00 

6.00 

5.00 

45.5 

300 

6.00 

4.00 

2.00 

83.3 

12,125 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

50 

3,425 

5.00 

2.50 

2.50 

50 

300 

10.00 

2,500 
2,115 

10.00 

4.00 

6.00 

6) 

7.50 

5.00 

2.50 

83.3 

95C 

4.00 

1.00 

8.00 

75 

800 

16.00 

6.00 

10.00 

62.5 

SOO 

7.00 

2.50 

4.50 

61.8 

2,T25 

8.00 

4.00 

4.00 

50 

1,825 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

50 

200 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

50 

227 

15.00 

6.00 

9.00 

60 

35 

» Reported  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Wright,  apecial  agent,  Portland,  Oreg. 
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Average  local  market  price  of  Virffinia  hay  by  counties — CJontinued. 


County. 


Essex 

Fairfax 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Gloucester 

GiKXjhland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenesville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

James  City 

King  and  Queen 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Lunenburg  

Madison 

Mathews 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Norfolk 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward  . 
Prince  William  . 

Richmond 

Rockbridge 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth 

Spottsylvania... 

Stafford 

Surry 

Warren 

Washington 

Westmoreland . . 

Wythe 

York 


Average 
selling 
price. 


Average 
cost  of 
produc- 
tion. 


6.00 

6.00 
10.00 
10.00 

6.00 

7.00 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
10.00 
15.00 
10.00 
12.00 

5.00 
13.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 

9.00 

8.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
10.00 

9.00 
15.00 
13.00 

8.00 
10.00 
10.00  , 

H.OO 
10.00  , 

».00  I 
10.00 

7.00  ' 

8.00 
10.00 
12.00  . 
15.00  I 
10.00 
10.00  ' 
10.00  I 

8.00 
10.00 


4.00 
4.00 
8.00 
5.00 
4.00 
8.00 
4.00 
8.00 
5.00 
1.50 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.86 
3.00 
4.00 
6.00 
2.00 
4.00 


4.00 
5.00 
4.00 
10.00 
3.00 
4.00 
6.00 
2.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.60 
4.00 


2.50 
7.50 
6.00 
8.00 
5.00 
2.00 
8.00 
4.00 
6.00 


Average 
profit. 


2.00 
1.00 
6.00 
5.00 
2.00 
4.00 

11.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.50 
9.00 
5.00 
7.00 
2.15 

10.00 
6.00 
4.00 
8.00 
6.00 


4.00 
7.00 
6.00 
2.00 
8.00 
5.00 
9.00 
11.00 
8.00 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
7.00 
5.50 
6.00 


Per  cent 
profit. 


5.50 
2.50 
6.00 
7.00  I 
5.00  I 
8.00  I 
2.00  I 
4.00 
4.00  , 


33.3 

20 

60 

50 

33.3 

57.1 

73.3 

46.7 

58.3 

85 

60 

50 

58.2 

43 

76.9 

60 

40 

80 


50 

58.3 

60 

16.2 

80 

55.5 

60 

ai.6 

37.5 

40 

40 

75 

70 

68.8 


68.8 

25 

50 

46.7 

50 

80 

20 

50 

40 


Town 
mar- 
kets. 


0). 


Popula- 
tion. 


917 

2,075 

525 

450 

628 

6,421. 

150 

50 

200 

800 

1,800 

8,925 

1,000 


4,450 
800 

2,800 
40 
750 
600 

4,190 
122 
850 
610 
600 

2,400 

4,900 

2,098 

1,775 

70 

225 

1,375 
200 

9,225 
400 

4,100 
825 

4,528 
80 
375 

2,237 

14,925 

200 

4,125 
500 


iRichmoDd. 
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The  vegetable  supply  for  American  cities  comes,  as  a  rule,  in  the  first  place, 
from  near-by  sources.  The  larger  cities  of  the  North  and  South,  however,  receive 
a  large  proportion  of  what  they  consume  from  Southern  territory  before  the  local 
supply  is  ready  for  market,  and  from  the  North  after  the  local  supply  has  been 
marketed. 

Tlie  development  of  rapid  transportation  facilities  between  the  Southern  vege- 
table fields  and  the  more  northern  consuming  centers  all  the  way  across  the  con- 
tinent has  seriously  affected  the  position  of  the  local  producer. 

New  Jersey  furnishes  an  illustration  in  point.    Lying  between  the  two  cities 


.  Philadelphia  as  markets,  was  until  quite  recently  regarded  i 
main  source  of  the  peach  supply  for  Northern  cities.  But  the  progress  of  peach 
growing  in  Georgia  and  later  in  Michigan  and  Colorado  has  materially  altered 
the  relation  of  the  Eastern  producer  to  the  market.  In  the  East  generally  the 
vegetable  grower  or  truck  farmer  all  the  way  from  CapeCharles  to  Montauk  f  oint 
has  found  the  demands  of  consumption  in  his  best  marKets  to  a  considerable  extent 
satisfied  by  Southern  shipments  oefore  his  crop  is  ready  for  sale.  A  market 
.  which  was  formerly  wholly  his  own  is  now  more  than  half  supplied  from  other 
sources.  So  in  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  shipments  from  the  more 
southern  territory  from  the  Gulf  coast  northward  operate  in  a  similar  manner 
upon  consumption  in  the  city  markets  of  the  central  West,  and  thus  affect  the 
prices  of  local  production  unfavorably.  The  appearance  of  these  successive  sup- 
plies in  any  given  year  at  least  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  volume  of  demand 
on  local  production.  Possibly  the  most  noteworthy  outcome  of  these  changes,  so 
far  as  the  Eastern  farmer  is  concerned,  has  been  the  development  of  dairy  farming 
and  the  rise  of  the  canning  industry.  The  dairying  industry  is  centered  in  New 
York  and  the  canning  indiislry  has  develojied  to  such  proportions  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  as  to  entitle  Baltimore  to  be  considered  headquarters 
for  stocks  of  vegetable  crops  used  for  canning  purposes.  The  rank  of  Ne  Vxork  in 
dairying  is  best  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  its  output  with  that  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  in  the  single  industry  of  cheese  making.  *'It  is  stated  on  reliable 
authority  that  there  are  about  4,900  cheese  factories  in  the  United  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  hundred  creameries  making  cheese  in  small  quantities.  The  total 
output  of  cheese  last  year  was  26o  ,000 ,000  pounds.  Of  this  about  76,000,000  pounds 
were  produced  in  New  York."  From  this  it  appears  that  somewhat  less  tnan  29 
per  cent  of  the  country's  cheese  product  is  maae  in  New  York  State. 

The  rise  of  the  Eastern  dairying  industry  is  the  result  of  two  sets  of  factors, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  presence  of  a  large  local  market;  the  second  is  the  finan- 
cial failure  of  cereal  farming  in  competition  with  the  Western  grower.  In  the 
West  the  transition  from  cereal  to  dairy  farming  was  occasioned  by  a  rather  dif- 
ferent infiuence.  The  rise  of  dairying  in  the  West  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
wasteful  methods  of  grain  raising.  Wherever  the  extensive  system  of  farming 
has  reduced  the  fertility  of  the  son  to  an  unprofitable  level  there  are  two  uses  of 
capital  and  labor  open  to  restore  the  land.  The  farmer  may  introduce  a  larger 
424 
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factor  of  live  stock  into  his  farm  economy  as  a  restorative  agency  or  he  may 
buy  artificial  fertilizers  to  replenish  the  soil.  In  the  dairying  districts  of  the 
North  and  West  the  former  policy  has  been  followed,  while  in  the  South,  where 
cotton  and  tobacco  culture  have  ruled,  the  latter  method  has  been  the  rule  for 
keeping  the  soil  in  a  state  of  profitable  productivity.  Th^  competition  of  West- 
em  dairy  products  with  the  local  product  in  Eastern  markets  ha»  to  a  great  extent 
forced  down  the  profits  of  this  business  in  the  East.  New  England  has,  however, 
maintained  prices  better  than  the  Middle  States  have,  on  account  of  the  fixed 
local  demand  for  her  own  local  output.  But  the  Middle  States,  excepting  New 
York,  have  felt  most  severely  the  pressure  of  low  prices  in  this  particular  farm 
product  on  account  of  Western  competition.  Out  of  this  competition  two  lines 
of  development  seem  to  be  more  or  less  clearly  defining  themselves  in  Eastern 
farm  policy.  While  the  farm  remote  from  the  local  market  is  still  making  mixed 
production  its  main  concern,  including  grain,  live  stock,  orchard  products,  poul- 
try and  eggs,  the  trucking  sections  are  adapting  themselves  more  generally  to  the 
demands  of  the  canning  industry  and  depending  less  generally  on  the  local 
market. 

1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT. 

The  importance  of  widely  distributing  California  fruits  in  the  largest  number 
of  Eastern  markets  and  avoiding  gluts  m  a  few  large  centers  seems  to  be  keenly 
appreciated  by  growers  and  shippers,  as  evidenced  by  the  larger  shipments  this 
year  to  smaller  markets  and  the  opening  of  new  markets  in  interior  places — which 
in  the  report  are  grouped  under  tne  heading  **  minor  points  " — thus,  in  the  interest 
of  the  grower,  preventing  the  gluts  so  common  before  the  creation  of  this  asso- 
ciation. The  consignments  to  foreign  markets  have  also  gi*eatly  increased — from 
42  cars  shipped  by  rail  through  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  in  1896  to  England  alone, 
to  124  cars  in  1899  shipped  to  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  Mexico. 

The  shipment  of  peaches,  however,  was  double  that  of  any  year  since  1894. 
The  shipment  of  plums  and  pnines  increased  63  per  cent  over  last  year.  The 
shipment  of  apples  decreaseu  nearly  20  per  cent,  while  the  shipment  of  pears 
during  the  past  4  years  has  varied  but  slightly.  The  total  shipments  of  1899 
exceeaed  that  of  1898  by  1,862  cars — an  increase  of  37  per  cent. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers'  Association  has  continued  success- 
fully to  carry  on  the  work  delegated  to  it  oy  the  growers  assembled  in  convention 
in  1894.  Their  policy  has  been  to  maintain  union  auction  rooms  at  each  Eastern 
auction  point,  free  and  open  to  all  buyers,  thus  getting  all  the  buyers  and  all  the 
fruit  under  one  roof  at  one  time,  and  thereby  securing  the  very  highest  market 
price  for  the  fruit.  The  bureau  of  information  has  continued  tlie  publication  of 
the  daily  bulletin,  giving  in  tabulated  form  the  report  of  the  railroad  companies, 
of  the  daily  Eastern  fruit  shipments,  and  the  destination  of  the  cars.  The  bulle- 
tin has  proven  of  great  value  to  the  grower  and  shipper  by  giving  them  approxi- 
mate information  of  the  daily  shipments,  the  varieties  of  fruit  going  forward, 
and  the  date  of  their  probable  arrival  in  the  Eastern  markets.  Since  the  issuance 
of  the  daily  bulletin,  the  glutting  of  Eastern  markets  has  been  of  rare  occur- 
rence, of  short  duration,  and  attrftutable  solely  to  local  causes.^ 

The  accompanying  table,  showing  the  number  of  cars  shipi^ed  to  each  place  for 
the  last  five  years,  indicates  that  the  growing  markets  of  California  fruits  are 
alon^  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  shii)ment«  to  Chicago  have  declined  from  1 ,473 
cars  in  1895  to  1,060  in  1899.  The  shipments  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Montreal  have  increased.  The  explanation  for  this  lies  largely  in  the  fact 
that  Chicago  and  other  Western  cities  are  receiving  increasing  supplies  of  fruit 
from  such  States  as  Georgia,  Michigan,  and  Colorado. 

The  character  of  these  products,  however,  is  so  much  more  perishable  than  the 
California  article  that  it  is  not  so  profitable  to  ship  them  to  the  more  distant 
Atlantic  markets  in  competition  with  California  fruits. 


I  Report  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers'  Association,  1899. 
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Destination  and  number  of  cars  shipped  to  each  place  in  1896, 1896, 1897,  1898, 

and  1899. 


DcHtlnation. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Chicof  0 

1.478 

862 

279 

82 

124 

37 

15 

91 

44 

75 

148 

78 

109 

176 

29 

26 

16 

42 

1,007 

1.055 

471 

90 

147 

5 

2 

81 

81 

85 

136 

68 

91 

85 

10 

25 

7 

32 

42 

410 
1,456 
643 
202 
180 
16 
20 
86 
98 
81 
98 
59 
121 
165 
37 
40 
16 
52 
58 

1,208 

1,429 

536 

176 

167 

16 

15 

116 

96 

62 

229 

27 

67 

156 

25 

47 

5 

19 

42 

1,060 

Ne\vYork 

1.694 

Boston 

710 

Philadelphia 

839 

MinneapuliH 

217 

Baltimore 

67 

Cincinnati 

89 

KansaH  Cit  v 

165 

Montreal .'. 

128 

New  Orleans 

126 

Denver 

269 

8t.  Louis 

115 

St.  Pttul 

125 

Omaha 

194 

Cleveland 

83 

Pittsburg 

137 

Buffalo 

SI 

Milwaukee 

60 

England 

117 

Scotland 

4 

Germany 

2 

Mexico     ..           

1 

1 

Minor  points— Canada 

52 

Minor  point*— United  States 

863 

532 

586 

5?2 

1,061 

Total .           

4,568 

4,052 

5,323 

5,007 

6.869 

Number  of  cars  of  each  variety  shipped  in  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899, 


Varieties. 


Pears 

Peaches 

Grapes 

Plums  and  prunes. 

Apricots 

Cherries 

Apples 

Quinces 

Figs 

Nectarines 

Persimmons 

Mixed 

Cars  not  reported . . 


Total 4,568 


1895. 


1,187 

1,289 

1,010 

465 

162 

180 

106 

13 


5 

"m 


1896. 


1,624 

976 

712 

407 

172 

88 

53 

8 

2 

1 


4,052 


1897. 


1,640 

1,316 

1,100 

742 

177 

239 

61 

24 

3 

10 

2 

9 


5,323 


1898. 


1,596 
1,103 
734 
542 
123 
297 


5,007 


1899. 


1,684 

2,625 

847 

885 

90 

85 

490 

19 


2 

1 

24 

117 


6,869 


In  marketing  the  fruit  prodncts  of  California  an  agency  not  usnally  fonnd  else- 
where appears.  The  i>aGker  of  orchard  products  and  fruits  is  there  a  necessity. 
Owing  to  the  distance  from  markets  over  which  the  fruit  must  go,  packing 
becomes  a  fine  art.  In  some  respects,  therefore,  the  packing-house  interests  con- 
trol the  situation.  Efforts  at  uniting  growers  and  packers  under  the  same  organi- 
zation have  not  always  proved  that  that  is  a  workable  relation.  As  yet  the 
packer's  position  is  not  clearly  defined,  but  his  services  are  none  the  less 
mdispensable. 

California  has  been  fittingly  called  a  fruit-growing  and  fruit-shipping  empire. 
At  the  present  time  that  State  controls  the  orange  output,  pending  the  rapid 
recovery  of  Florida,  and  subject  to  the  infiuence  of  foreign  supplies  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean.  Florida  shipped  onl^  216,578  boxes  in  1^7, 
but  will  probably  market  1 ,500 ,000  boxes  next  year.  The  Dingley  tariff  on  oranges 
was  put  at  1  cent  a  pound.  This  gave  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  progress  of 
this  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Citrus  fruit  shipments  from  southern  California, 

[From  the  Fruit  World.] 


Season  of— 

Omb. 

1895-96 

7,575 
7,360 
15,163 
10.S51 
15,000 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 
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Durinjj  the  same  period  citrus  shipments  from  points  in  central  and  northern 
California  have  grown  from  an  aggregate  of  150  cars  each  season  to  about  600 
cars  during  the  season  of  1899-1900. 

In  the  figures  given  above  the  shipments  of  lemons  are  of  course  included. 
During  the  season  1897-98  a  total  of  166  straight  cars  were  shipped,  but  are 
included  in  the  total  above.  There  were  many  part  cars  of  lemons  shipped, 
which  are  necessarily  included  above.  In  the  season  of  1898-99  a  total  of  903 
straight  carloads  of  lemons  were  shipped,  Included  in  figures  above  given. 

Distant  fields  of  production  have  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  a  far-off  market 
in  two  other  ways  than  by  rapid  refrigerated  transportation;  namely,  bv  drying 
and  canning  fresh  fruit  at  the  source  of  supply.  California  dried  and  canned 
fruits  are  an  enormous  output,  reaching  into  almost  every  part  of  the  commercial 
world.  The  figures  below  give  an  idea  of  the  volume  and  growth  of  this  species 
of  commodities. 

Dried  fruit  product  of  Ccdifornia.^ 

[From  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange.] 


Apples 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Prunes 

Grapes 

Nectarines 

Figs 

Total 


1891. 


Pound6. 

1.800,000 
13,500,000 
13,200,000 

2,000,000 

2,250.000 
27,500.00022; 

5,500,000 
600,000 
360,000 


66,710,000 


1892. 


Pounds, 
2,760,000 
12,500,000 
13,600.000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 
"  500,000 
4,000,000 
700,000 
500,000 


60,700,000 


1893. 


I 


1894. 


Pounds. 

3,800.000 

9.500.000 

16.800.000 
2,640,000 
1,600,000 

52,000,000 

4,900,000 

700,000 

500,000 


93,840,000 


Pounds. 
5,850,000 

28,750,000 

30.540.000 
6,530.000 
2,700,000 

44,750,000 
4,500.000 
1,250,000 
1,540,000 


126,470,000 


1895. 


Pounds. 
4,560,000 

lo.aw.ooo 

24,500,000 
5,400,000 
4.500,000 

64,500,000 
4,250,000 
1,350,000; 
2,750,000 


1896. 


Pounds. 

2,350,000 

6,740,000 
16,460,000 

9,650,000 

2,100,000 
55,200.000 

2,690,000 
625,000 

2,160,000 


122,460,000  97,975,000 


Pounds. 

5,250,000 
30,125,000 
27,150,000 

6,350.000 

3,250,000 
97,780,000 

3,450,000 
285,000 

3,250,000 


176,890,000 


1898. 


Pounds. 
3,520,000 
8.240,000 

10,960,000 
6,620,000 
2,460,000 

90,420,000 

640,000 

180,000 

4,780,000 


127,820,000 


» Compiled  by  B.  N.  Rowley,  publisher  of  the  California  Fruit  Grower. 

California  canned-fruit  product,  raisin  crops,  and  shipments  of  fresh  and  dried 

flniits. 

[Compiled  by  Brainard  N.  Rowley,  publisher  of  the  California  Fniit  Grower.] 
RAISIN  CROP,  ESTIMATED  IN  20-POUND  BOXES. 


Year. 

Boxes. 

Year. 

Boxes. 

1873 

6,000 
9,000 
11,000 
19,000 
32,000 
48,000 
65,000 
75,000 
90,000 
115,000 
140,000 
175,000 
470,000 

1886 

703,000 

1874 

1887                      .     ...            

800,000 

1875 

1888 

950,000 

1876 

1889     

1,250,000 
1,900,000 

1877 

1890 

1878 

1891 

2,600,000 
2,850,000 
4,260,000 
6.150,000 
4,568,000 
8,412,63b 
4,685,200 
4,081,650 

1879 

1892.                       

1880 

1893 

1881 

1894 

1882 

1895 

1883 

1896 

1884 

1897 

1885 

1898 

PACK  OF  CANNED  FRUITS  (ALL  KINDS). 

Year. 

Cases. 

Year. 

Cases. 

1876 

270,833 
206,250 
235,324 
298,356 
236,458 
472,916 
641,666 
693,750 
676,900 
666,750 
675,000 
772,600 

1888 

1,360,400 
1,420,600 
1,495,300 
1,571.200 
1,602,370 
1,001,640 
1,628,815 
1,639,807 
1,602,446 
1,942,982 
2,065,166 

1877 

1889 

1878 

1890 

1879 

1891 

1880 

1892 r 

1881 

1893 

1882 

1894 

1883 

1895 

1884 

1896 .  . 

1885 

1897 

1886 

1898 

1887 
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INTERSTATE  SHIPMENTS  OF  FRESH  DECIDUOUS  FRUITS. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

1886 

22,888,540 
26,185,000 
35,573,330 
38,234,900 
44,568,480 
74,646,000 
98,680,000 

1892 

111,689.000 

1886 

1898 

159,900,000 

1887 

1894 

179.576,500 

1888 

1895 

182,587,000 

1889 

1896 

115.800,000 

1890                .               

1897 

145,250,000 

1891 

1898 

189.550,000 

INTERSTATE  SHIPMENTS  OF  CURED  FRUITS. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

j                          Year. 

Pounds. 

1892 

58,750,500 

83,000,000 

103,500,400 

122,750,000 

1 

'  1896 

97,150,000 

1893 

1897 

150.825,000 

1894 

1898 

158,400,000 

1895 

, 

Citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  from  California  follow  a  very  different  course  in 
distribution.  Oranges  and  lemons  go  direct  to  every  town  in  the  country  having 
a  population  of  10,000  or  more.  But  deciduous  fruits,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
shipped  to  a  few  large  centers  and  there  distributed  in  smaller  quantities  through- 
out the  territory  that  is  commercially  tributary  thereto. 

Citrus  fruits  come  earlier  in  the  season  and  are  followed  by  deciduous  fruits. 
Their  two  seasons  overlap  for  a  time,  and  the  fresh  deciduous  fruit  in  the  earlier 
Slimmer  competes  with  the  citrus  fruit  in  the  latter  part  of  its  season. 

Orange  shipping  begins  in  December  and  extends  through  six  months  or  more. 

The  deciduous  supply  reaches  the  Eastern  market  in  May,  in  advance  of  Eastern 
or  Southern  fruits.  The  volume  of  the  movement  from  this  time  on  for  two  years 
is  compared  in  the  following  table: 

Monthly  shipments  of  carloads  of  deciduous  fruits,  1898,  compared  with  1897. 

[From  Southern  Calffornla  Fruit  Exchange.] 


May. 

June. 

1897;18<JS 

_     1     . 

167  1227 
169   206 
G4     93 
2.S  1  42 
14  ,  33 

4  1    7 

5  .... 
7  1    8 

10     10 

6  1    7 
9     16 

4  1     1 
14  .  14 
29  1  18 

5  3 

VI 

1|    2 

July. 

1897  j  1898 

1 
277  •    280 
321  ;     301 
160       164 
66  '      61 
45  !      49 

10  ,        8 
8  ' 

14  ,      17 
32  '      43 

15  ,        3 
32         44 

6          2 
26         18 
53  1      28 

11  I      18 
19         25 

2          4 
15  1       10 

Au£ 

1897 

437 
415 
173 
41 
60 

*   "5* 

19 
62 
2H 
20 
9 
82 
43 
17 
11 
10 
19 

rust. 

1898 

Septem- 

Octo- 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber up 
to  15th 
day. 

Total  up  to 
15th  day. 

1897 
51 

;«) 

7 
6 
4 

189S 

56 
26 

5 

4 

4 

1897 

1808 

18^ 

149 

1898 

109 
192 

33 

18 
5 

1897 

44 
33 

8 
4 

1898 

51 
71 

4 

2 

1897 



1,396 

1,443 

543 

202 

180 

16 

20 

86 

98 

81 

97 

59 

121 

165 

37 

40 

15 

52 

'■*58" 
585 

1896 

Chiciuro 

241 
287 
169 
33 
45 
1 

288 
309 
98 
84 
44 
2 

189 

1,158 

New  York 

Boston 

270   166 
67  1  ft^ 

1,358 
535 

Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 

Baltimore 

16 
81 

23 
13 

176 
167 

16 

Cincinnati ........ 

4 

86 
11 
25 
42 
2 
10 
46 

2 
13 

"7" 

12 
14 
10 
7 

6 

26 

4 

*"2' 

3 

7 

13 

Kunjvus  City 

is 

28 
11 
46 
3 
16 
40 
4 
8 
1 
7 

31 
4 
24 
15 
24 
36 
32 
4 
8 

109 

Montreal 

9S 

New  Orleans 

Denver 

1 
4 

2 

10 
43 

'T 

3 

19 
6 

"3 

61 
212 

St,  lymls 

13 
4 
21 

2 

1 

26 

St.  Paul 

;j.^'. 

67 

Omaha 

156 

(Cleveland 

25 

Pittsburg 

5 

.... 

47 

Buffalo 

....!.... 

5 

Milwaukee 

1 

13 

4 

19 

('itv  of  Mexico 

1 
8 
18 

1 

England 

5 
39 

•48- 

19, 
156  1 

4 
126 

17 
191 

13 
148 

16 

128 

4 
137 

1 
55 

7 

85 

ie* 

31 

Minor  points 

1 

556 

J 

Total 

106 

104 

575 

744 

1,287   1 

1,201 

1.599 

1.111 

1,110 

895 

502 

576 

115 

190 

5,294 

4,824 

Excess  of  shipments  of  1897  over  1898  to  November  15,  470  cars. 
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Range  of  m  awera*  prices  of  oranges, — The  rang^  of  farm  prices  for  California 
oranges  for  the  past  4  years  has  varied  little  for  snch  grades  as  extra  f ancv  Red- 
land  navels,  which  have  been  maintained  at  from  $1.90  to  $2.50  x)er  box.  For  the 
average  grades  by  years,  the  following  has  been  given  by  a  leading  firm  of 
growers  and  packers: 

Per  box. 

1896-97 $2. 25  to  $3. 00 

1897-98 1.75  to    2.50 

1898-99 2.00to    2.50 

1899-1900 2. 00 to    2.50 

Prices  of  somewhat  more  exact  record  are  given  by  the  Southern  California 
Fmit  Exchange  of  Los  Angeles: 

Prices  and  shipments  of  California  oranges. 

[From  Southern  California  Frait  Exchange.] 


Scaaon. 

Average  delivered 
prices,  all  grades. 

Exchange  shipments  varie- 
ties. 

Total. 

Sundry 
shippers. 

Total 
ship- 
ments. 

W.  navel. 

Seed- 
lings. 

Navel.       Seeds.    !  Various. 

1890-91 

Cars,     j     Oarg.     '     Oar*.     1   Cars. 

Oars. 

Cars. 
4,000 

1891-92....- 



5,000 

1892-93 

6,635 

1898-94 

1 

5.000 

1894-95 ' 

1,465 
1,395 

856 
1.984 
1,881 

1,299 
507 
518 
716 
330 

1,150 
580 
415 

1,325 
789 

3,914 
2,482 
1,789 
4,025 
3,000 

8.786 
4,034 
5,659 
11,162 
7.311 

7,700 

1895-96 

12.44 
2.76 
2.37 
2.65 

11.87 
1.86 
1.71 
2.22 

6,516 

1896-97  

7,448 

1897-98 

15, 187 

1898-99 

10,311 

Transportation  cliarges  on  oranges, — The  transportation  rate  on  oranges  has 
been  qmte  constant  for  some  years.  For  all  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  or 
Colorado  it  has  been  $1 .25  per  hundredweight.  Orange  boxes  are  estimated  at  72 
pounds  each,  making  the  freight  charges  90  cents  per  Dox. 

The  freight  charge  to  Colorado  points  and  Montana  districts  is  $1.12^  per 
hundred weiffht.  The  rate  to  Liverpool  and  London  would  be  about  $2.25  per  100 
pounds,  or  about  $1.60  per  box. 

The  railroads  have  increased  their  earnings  per  car,  and  thus  per  train  load,  by 
raising  the  minimum  carload  from  24,000  to  26,000  pounds.  This  has  required 
the  8hipi)er  to  put  22  more  boxes  of  oranges  in  each  car — 362  instead  of  336  boxes. 
At  the  same  rate  per  box,  each  carload  yields  $325.80  freight  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Eastern  destination.  Under  the  former  minimum  carload  weight  each  car 
brought  an  income  of  $302.40.  The  gain  from  this  change  was  therefore  $22.40 
per  car,  or  an  increased  income  of  $224  on  a  train  of  10  cars. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  has  in  any  wise  prejudiced  the  interests  of  the 
shipper.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  the  carload  weight  in  every  quarter  «ind  in 
every  kind  of  traffic,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  per  unit  of 
product  carried.  The  carrier  has,  at  least,  profited  by  the  rise  in  minimum 
weight.  The  railroads  may  not  have,  to  any  known  extent,  shared  the  gain  with 
the  shipper  b^  lowering  the  charges. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  comparative  cost  per  box  of  transporting 
oranges  from  Florida,  California,  and  Mediterranean  ports,  respectively,  to  New 
York  City:» 


Florida. 

Califor- 
nia. 

Mediter- 
ranean. 

Boxing  and  cartage 

90.35 
.♦25 
«.36 
.10 

90.35 

$0.40 

Average  local  rate  to  Jacksonville 

Rate  to  New  York 

.90 
.10 

S.53 

Commission  and  expenses 

.10 

Duty 

.70 

Refrigeration,  April  to  November 

.25 

Total 

1.05 

1.60 

1.52 

» Crop  Reporter,  July,  1900.                                 * Oc 

ean  rate. 
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Proportion  of  value  to  producers  and  diatributera. — The  data  available  to  get  at 
the  ditterence  between  producer's  price  and  consumer's  cost  are  the  following:  If 
we  take  the  price  paid  the  producer  to  be  $2  per  box  on  the  average,  the  freight 
to  Eastern  points  being  90  cents  per  box,  the  cost  on  cars  would  be  $2.90.  If  the 
retailer  at  tne  comer  fruit  stand  pays  $3.50  per  box  it  is  an  advance  of  60  cents  per 
box  for  handling,  storage,  and  otner  charges  at  point  of  consumption.  It  is 
impossible  to  figure  accuratelv  the  retailer's  advance,  even  at  a  rate  per  dozen  to 
consumers,  because  the  size  or  the  oranges  varies,  and  with  that  the  number  of 
dozens  in  a  box.  But  at  an  advance  of  even  50  cents  per  box,  the  value  of  the 
oranges  would  be  doubled  on  the  way  from  producer  to  consumer.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  fair  estimate  of  cost  to  consumers.  The  producer  gets  one-half  and  the 
distributers  get  the  other  half. 

The  success  of  Calif omian  producers  in  marketing  fruit  is  due  to  their  cooper- 
ative methods,  evolved  out  of  years  of  bitter  failure  in  competitive  marketing. 
Cooperative  marketing  has  here  been  developed  beyond  that  of  any  other  section 
of  the  United  States. 

During  the  season  of  1896-97,  on  sales  of  $1,600,000  worth  of  citrus  fruits,  the 
loss  on  account  of  bad  accounts  was  only  ^20  to  one  association  of  producers. 
On  sales  of  2,000  cars  in  the  subsequent  season  not  any  loss  from  baa  accounts 
had  occurred.  The  cost  of  marketing  in  the  previous  vear  on  gross  sales  of  over 
$3,000,000  was  approximately  3^  per  cent,  covering  all  exjienses  of  distribution, 
from  receipt  of  rruit  in  cars  till  it  passed  out  of  the  market  and  the  receipts  were 
distributed  to  the  shippers. 

Cooperative  marketing  in  California  took  its  rise  in  the  rtmid  fall  of  farm  prices 
for  fruits,  citrous  and  deciduous  alike.  The  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange 
is  possibly  the  best  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Along  with  four  or 
five  other  similar  associations,  it  markets  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  orange 
crop  of  California.  Out  of  sales  amounting  to  $2,750,000  in  1898,  not  a  dollar  was 
lost  on  bad  accounts.  In  three  seasons  a  business  uf  $7,000,000  was  done,  with  a 
loss  of  only  $866  in  bad  accounts.  The  crop  handled  by  this  exchange  was  mar- 
keted at  a  cost  of  3  per  cent  of  the  sales,  whereas  it  formerly  cost  10  per  cent  of 
the  sales  value  of  the  product  to  market  it. 

Deciduous  fruits  have  not  been  handled  with  so  great  a  degree  of  success.  At 
present  the  majority  of  these  fruit  growers  try  to  sell  their  crop  as  early  as  pos- 
sible for  cash,  fruit  delivered  f.  o.  b.  to  some  consignee  in  the  Sast.  This  com- 
Setition  among  individual  growers  has  made  the  market  price  of  cured  fruit  so 
uctuating  and  uncertain  that  many  dealers  in  California  and  in  the  Blast  have 
lost  heavily.  In  Santa  Clara  County  about  80  per  cent  of  the  fruit  dealers  out- 
side of  the  association  became  bankrupt.  The  cost  of  produeiuff  cured  fruit  has 
steadily  increased,  while  the  price  of  cured  fruit  has  steadily  declined.  Coopera- 
tion is  resorted  to  in  order  to  lessen  the  cost  of  marketing  and  to  limit  the  evil 
effects  of  home  comx>etition. 

2.  DIFFICULTIES  OF  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING. 

The  California  fruit  trade  illustrates  not  only  the  successes  but  the  limitations 
of  cooperative  marketing  on  the  part  of  producers.  The  experience  may  con- 
veniently be  summarized  from  the  standpoint  of  its  difficulties  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  greatest  difficulty  in  commercial  cooperation  of  farmers  is  their  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  the  market  price  for  competent  management.  This  may  at  times 
seem  unduly  high.  The  president  of  the  California  Kaisin  Growers'  Association 
received  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year  (1899-1900).  In  compjetitive  enterprise  there  is 
also  greater  tenure  of  office  and  a  more  hearty  appreciation  for  hard  work.  Coop- 
eration from  the  beginning  is  uphill  work;  farmers  will  not,  as  a  rule,  iMiy  for  the 
expense  of  organizing,  which  is  the  hardest  work  of  all.  A  cooperative  exchange 
must  compete  with  farsighted  business  ability.  If  poorly  organized  and  wea^y 
managed,  it  will  be  found  incapable  of  sustaining  tne  confidence  of  its  members 
or  of  commanding  the  credit  of  the  trade  to  which  it  must  sell  its  goods.  A  com- 
Xietent  grade  of  business  ability  is  the  first  requisite  of  success  m  cooperation 
among  producers.  The  history  of  the  cooperative  organizations  of  California 
amply  bears  out  this  principle. 

(2)  A  second  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  free  cash  capital  with  which  to  meet 
expenses  and  also  to  make  advances,  if  necessary,  to  growers  who  are  obliged  to 
borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  growing  crop.  Cooperative  movements  are  often 
obliged  to  compete  with  agents  supplied  with  ready  cash  to  relieve  just  this  sort 
of  financial  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  The  grower  yields  because  he 
has  no  other  recourse  for  his  cash  needs. 
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(8)  A  third  difficialty  lies  in  the  attempt  to  cover  too  much  territory,  or  to 
inclnde  a  too  widely  diffused  membership  for  the  cooperatiye  capacity  of  the 
members.  A  local  organization  deals  with  similar  conditions  and  similar  grades 
of  products.  It  escapes  many  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  attempt  to  make  a 
comprehensive  piece  of  coox)erative  machinery  responsible  for  the  work  of  a  great 
variety  of  localities.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  ssdes  are  made  and 
orders  apportioned  by  a  central  authority.  However  general  tiie  organization, 
as  with  the  Delaware  labeling  system,  its  stren^  lies  in  not  doing  everything, 
but  in  guaranteeing  that  some  one  definite  thing  will  be  done.  In  tms  case 
nothing  but  uniformity  of  size  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  same  package  is 
guaranteed  by  the  State  organization,  but  the  responsibility  for  packing  and 
selling  is  put  upon  each  shipper,  and  the  organization  enforces  discipline  upon 
delinquents. 

(4)  A  fourth  difficulty  in  cooperative  marketing  is  that  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  cooperative  machinery  to  the  regular  trade.  (Cooperative  marketing  is  not 
simply  limitation  of  competition  among  producers;  it  is  equally  cooperative  with 
the  agencies  which  stand  nearest  to  consumers.  Cooperanve  dairies,  sometimes, 
by  the  aid  of  express  companies,  deliver  butter  to  their  individual  customers  in 
cities;  but  as  a  rule,  the  retailer  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  sale  of  perish- 
ables for  which  there  is  a  more  variable  and  uncertain  demand.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  especially  subject  to  this  limitation.  Some  one  must  be  found  to 
assume  the  risks  of  distribution  after  the  products  have  entered  the  market.  No 
organization  of  the  retail  trade,  for  instance,  could  handle  the  30  carloads  of 
strawberries  that  arrive  in  Chicago  daily  during  the  height  of  the  season.  There 
must  usually  intervene  brokers  or  commission  men  of  some  sort,  capable  of  hand- 
ling receipts  in  bulk  and  breaking  them  up  among  the  representatives  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

This  difficulty  in  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products  arises  largely  from  a 
radical  misconception  of  the  real  business  of  the  cooperative  movement.  A  new 
cooperative  enterprise  has  first  to  learn  that  the  chief  business  of  cooperative 
producers  is  to  compete — to  compete  successfully  with  the  mercantile  agencies 
on  which  the  cooperative  organization  is  meant  to  be  an  improvement.  The  Five 
States  Milk  Association  of  producers  for  example,  in  the  New  York  market,  has 
to  count  on  the  competition  of  the  New  York  Milk  Exchange,  composed  almost 
wholly  of  dealers,  at  the  consuming  end  of  the  line,  and  on  the  competition  of 
the  unaffiliated  producers  in  the  field.  In  the  California  fruit  associations  the 
contracting  for  ^om  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  acreage  has  generally  been  the  basis 
of  successful  cooperative  marketing.  Even  then  the  unsigned  producers  may 
do  a  great  deal  to  lower  the  level  of  prices  received  for  the  crop.*  Cooi)eration  of 
grain  farmers  in  shipping  grain  directly  to  terminal  markets  for  sale  on  commis- 
sion, in  Iowa,  thereby  ignoring  the  local  grain  dealer,  has  led  to  the  boycott  of 
both  the  farmers  and  the  terminal  commission  houses  handling  their  grain  by 
the  Grain  Dealers*  Union,  which  in  certain  localities,  represents  as  many  as  800 
elevators.  These  instances  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  serious  difaculties 
in  commercial  cooperation  of  rural  producers. 

'*  There  can  be  no  economic  gain  unless  there  is  forthcoming  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness sufficient  to  warrant  the  fixed  expenses  necessary  to  transact  it.  A  small 
neighborhood  association  can  seldom  profitably  attempt  to  sell  in  distant  markets, 
because  the  cost  of  securing  and  maintaining  the  necessary  connections,  when 
spread  over  a  small  volume  of  business,  will  make  the  cost  to  individuals  too 
great.  Such  associations  can  secure  the  gain  of  concentration,  but  must  sell  to 
local  buyers  or  through  some  other  agency.  The  tendency  of  modem  business  is 
into  concentration  in  trusts.  This  tendeiicy  is  reaching  the  farmers  and  must 
ultimately  prevail  with  them  as  with  others. 

'*  It  should  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  there  can  be  no  economic  gain 
to  cooperative  associations  of  producers  in  mspensing  with  the  services  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchants*  or  in  any  attempt  to  directly  control  prices  at  which 
they  shall  sell  the  goods  for  which  they  have  paid  their  money,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  loss  is  ahnost  sure  to  follow  such  attempte.  It  seems  also  clear  that 
cooperation  does  offer  opportunity  for  gain  within  reach  of  such  reasonable  ability 
ana  persistence  as  ought  to  be  available  in  concentrating  and  grading  the  product 
for  the  market. 

'*  It  remains  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  concentrated  and  graded  prod- 
uct in  the  hands  of  associated  producers  can  be  best  sold  and  delivered  to  the 
wholesale  merchant;  and  in  this  I  shall  assume  that  the  product  is  to  go  direct 
from  the  warehouses  of  the  producers  to  those  of  the  wholesale  merchante. 

1  New  York  Commercial,  May  2-9, 1900. 
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Those  warehonses  ma^  be  situated  near  the  point  of  production,  or,  if  the  market 
is  distant  and  competition  compels,  they  may  be  in  the  principal  marketing  cen- 
ters. I  have  already  stated  that  I  do  not  believe  cooperative  organization  equal 
to  the  strain  of  mamtaining  and  profitably  supervising  distant  warehouses  from 
which  goods  can  be  sold  in  small  lots  and  under  conditions  which  retailers  would 
require,  but  it  is  possible,  although  to  be  avoided  unless  compelled  by  competition, 
to  simply  arrange  for  sales  for  cash  only  in  such  considerable  but  less  than  car- 
load lots  as  wholesale  merchants  can  use. 

*'  The  product  must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  wholesale  merchant  by 
solicitation.  Farmers  sometimes  appear  to  suppose  that  merchants  go  out  and  can- 
vass the  market  for  their  supplies.  They  do  not.  They  sit  in  their  offices  and  buy 
from  samples,  which  are  brought  to  them.  Of  course,  if  for  any  product  there  is 
a  large  demand  and  small  supply,  merchants  will  hunt  for  it;  but  I  know  of  no 
such  agricultural  product,  and  if  there  be  one,  its  producers  are  not  interested  in 
cooperation,  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  seldom  undertaken  by  those  who 
readily  find  profitable  sale  for  their  products  without  it. 

**  An  association  of  producers,  therefore,  having  collected  its  product,  and  pre- 
X)ared  it  for  market,  has  only  one  thing  to  do,  which  is  to  obtain  a  list  of  whole- 
sale customers — of  whom  there  are  but  a  few  hundred  in  the  country  in  any  line- 
advertise  their  goods,  either  by  circulars  or  newspapers,  and  then  cause  each  cus- 
tomer to  be  regularly  and  persistently  solicited  for  orders.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  more  to  the  selling  of  goods  than  this.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  infinite 
detail,  requiring,  in  any  considerable  business,  the  unremitting  attention  and 
effort  of  very  capable  men,  not  only  to  obtain  the  orders,  but  to  fill  them  with 
such  promptness  and  entire  honesty  as  to  retain  customers  when  secured."' 

The  marketing  of  farm  products  has  i)ossibly  never  received  so  much  attention 
from  producers  as  during  the  past  15  years.  Cooperative  buying  of  commodities 
consumed  by  farmers  has  had  a  longer  history;  out  it  is  doubtful,  for  economic 
reasons,  whether  it  has  proved  its  availability  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  pro- 
ducer's purchasing  power  to  such  an  extent  as  cooperative  selling  has.  Coopera- 
tive selling  has  demonstrated  the  advisability  as  well  as  the  practicability  of 
handling  tne  crop  as  a  whole  at  least  for  certain  localities.  Thus  handled,  it  is 
possible  to  distribute  widely  the  product  to  a  larger  number  of  smaller  markets 
in  order  to  avoid  gluts  in  a  few  leading  markets.  The  railroads  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  ready  to  deal  with  a  large  association  representing  a  locality  than  with 
many  individuals,  and  the  commission  merchants  are  better  able  to  cooperate 
with  the  producers  when  their  methods  of  marketing  are  farsighted  enough  to 
avoid  breaking  down  prices  in  consuming  centers  by  unwise  distribution  of  ship- 
ments. These  are  the  features  in  cooperative  selling  on  the  part  of  producers 
which  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  much  of  the  distrust  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  older  methods  in  which  distributers  and  consumers  alike  profited  by 
the  blind  competition  of  producers. 

The  failure  of  cooiierative  marketing  of  farm  products  is  ascribed  by  Prof.  John 
Long,  of  England,  to  the  fact  that  farmers  are  not  trained  in  those  essential 
traders'  habits,  those  attentions  to  small  details  of  assorting,  packing,  etc.,  which 
consumers  demand,  and  which  alone  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  retail  estab- 
lishments which  supply  large  numbers  of  persons  of  every  class  of  society. 

3.  OTHER  METHODS  OF  MARKETING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

One  of  the  complaints  constantly  made  by  the  trade  against  the  producer  is  that 
of  lack  of  care  in  assoiiing  fruits  according  to  sizes,  or  of  deliberately  putting  the 
larger  sizes  on  top  and  the  smaller  sizes  below,  so  that  the  deeper  in  the  barrel  or 
box  one  goes  the  lower  the  gi*ade  gets.  Possibly  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  as 
formerly,  yet  it  occurs  frequently  enough  to  do  the  entire  class  of  producers  of 
a  griven  locality  a  great  deal  of  injury  if  only  a  few  indulge  in  the  practice.  The 
trade  itself  protests  in  its  way— that  is,  by  being  obliged  to  mark  down  the  entire 
supply  to  the  price  paid  for  the  badly  packed  assortments. 

Against  this  injustice  to  producers  there  is  one  effectual  method  of  marketing. 
That  is,  by  producers  organizing  themselves  into  associations  which  guaranteiB 
honesty  in  packing  and  grading.  The  orange  growers  and  packers  of  California 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  this  respect.  Their  history  is  well  known. 
Certain  peach  powers  of  Georgia  have  succeeded  in  improving  the  standing  of 
their  products  in  the  Northern  markets  by  labeling  their  crates  as  coming  from 
well-known  growers.  One  of  the  latest  developments  is  this  movement  among 
producers  is  that  of  the  Farmers'  Produce  Association  of  Delaware. 

»  Adams,  The  Modem  Fanner,  pp.  273-276. 
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(1)  The  trade-mark  in  the  produce  trade. — The  principle  of  the  trade-mark  is 
made  use  of  to  give  the  producer  the  benefit  of  his  own  Bai)erior  methods  of  pre- 
paring his  products  for  market,  to  protect  him  from  the  careless  and  unprincipled 
competitor,  and  to  secure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the  confidence  that  these  qualities 
and  methods  develop  in  the  market  and  among  consumers. 

''The  trade-mark  will  appear  on  all  shipments  made  by  members,  something 
as  follows: 


Farmers'  Prodcce  Association  op 

Delaware.  27 

The  contents  of  this  package  are 

guaranteed 

to  be  as  good  all  through  as  on  top. 


**  The  trade-mark  used  by  each  member  will  bear  his  number  so  that  the  com- 
mission merchant  can  properly  credit  shipments  and  trace  dishonest  packing  if 
any  occur.  The  trade-mark  simply  guarantees  contents  to  be  as  good  as  they 
appear  on  the  surface,  but  not  of  anv  particular  grade.  In  this  way  the  grower 
who  ships  a  really  superior  grade  will  get  a  price  accordingly  and  will  not  suffer 
from  the  inferior  grade  of  his  neighbors.  It  is  hoped  that  city  buyers  will  soon 
pay  more  for  packages  having  these  labels,  or  at  least  take  them  in  preference  to 
others  not  guaranteed. 

**  This  arrangement  is  good  for  the  farmer  because  he  gets  reliable  market  tele- 
grams as  soon  as  he  gets  his  fruit  to  the  station,  and  he  can  determine  whether 
to  accept  a  cash  offer  or  ship.  If  he  ships  he  knows  his  fruit  will  go  where  he  will 
get  all  there  is  in  it.  It  is  good  for  the  commission  man  because  he  will  receive 
large  consignments  of  guaranteed  goods  which  buyers  will  want.  It  is  good  for 
the  buyer  because  it  grives  him  recourse  on  the  shipper  through  the  commission 
man  for  a  rebate  in  case  of  dishonest  packing.  "^ 

It  is  eminently  true  that  as  soon  as  producers  make  a  bepnning  at  improving 
their  methods  or  marketing,  they  discover  many  other  ways  in  which  progress  can 
be  made  in  the  removal  of  obsolete  and  the  substitution  of  more  economical  means 
of  distribution.  Of  course  all  these  efforts  have  primarily,  at  heart  the  good  of 
the  producer;  but  the  fact  is  soon  made  apparent  that  the  producer's  prosperity 
lies  in  promoting  increased  consumption  and  in  encouraging  less  nazardous 
methods  of  distnoution.  This  same  association  of  Delaware  producers  has  con- 
sequentlv  consolidated  its  business  at  both  the  shipping  point  and  at  the  selling 
point.  It  has  thus  increased  the  volume  of  trade  enough  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
commission  in  leading  markets,  while  also  reducing  the  expenses  of  handling  at 
home.  Its  methods  are  such  as  to  brin^  to  the  farm  shipping  point  the  comix?ti- 
tion  of  buyers  for  cash.  This  not  only  improves  the  position  of  the  producer  as  a 
seller,  but  also  as  a  capitalist.  As  a  seller  he  keeps  control  of  his  products  until 
he  knows  the  prices  that  rule  in  the  market.  As  a  capitalist  he  realizes  at  once 
upon  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  makes  himself  nutster  of  the  situation  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  under  older  methods  of  markets.  It  is  the  policy  of 
this  association  to  obtain  more  remunerative  prices  for  fruits  and  other  farm 
products  by  encouraging  cash  buying  at  the  railroad  stations,  by  securing  more 
favorable  railroad  freight  and  car  service,  and  by  limiting  consignments  of  mem- 
bers to  one  or  a  few  reliable  commission  merchants  in  each  city  to  which  ship- 
ments are  to  be  made.  A  shipping  agent  at  each  railroad  station  will  receive 
market  quotations  by  telegraph  from  tne  commission  men  and  reserve  them  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  members.  The  commission  merchant  charges  10  per  cent 
for  selling,  but  remits  8  per  cent  to  the  agent  through  whom  shipment  was  made. 
This  8  per  cent  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  shipping  agent  and  the  asso- 
ciation. To  meet  necessary  expenses  the  association  will  have  the  membership 
fees  of  $1  per  year  and  li  per  cent  on  all  consignments  of  its  members. 

(2)  Tfie  registered  label, — This  is  a  device  by  which  farmers  aim  to  secure  advan- 
tages in  marketing  their  products  by  coox)erating  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  members  of  the  labor  union  profit  by  the  use  of  the  union  label  on  such  articles 
as  cigars,  hats,  and  clothing.  In  either  case  the  label  is  registered  and  thus  secure 
from  infringement.  The  object  in  either  case  is  to  guarantee  that  the  product 
has  been  made  under  approved  conditions.  The  farmers  attach  their  label  to  the 
products  of  their  dairies,  for  example,  and  send  them  to  the  city,  where  laborers 
—^ —  , ' 

I  As  reported  by  £.  Q.  Packard  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  March  24, 1900. 
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are  by  far  the  most  numerotiB  consumers.  The  union-made  goods  of  the  city  are 
in  turn  sold  to  country  consumers.  By  the  cooperation  of  these  city  consumers 
with  rural  producers  and  rural  consumers  with  city  producers,  through  the  use 
of  union  Iskoels,  these  two  classes  of  workers  can  mutually  afford  each  other  a 
guaranteed  market  for  the  products  of  their  labor,  in  preference  to  any  oUier 
nonunion  products.  Milk,  x>oultry,  egg^,  vegetables,  and  any  other  farm  product 
bearing  the  registered  label  are  at  once  recog^nized  in  the  market  by  the  consumer 
as  the  products  of  farmers  working  with  himself  for  a  fair  price  in  return  for  his 
labor.  The  farmer  may  find  at  his  local  market  implements,  seeds,  harness,  ^nd 
clothing  with  the  union  label,  assuring  him  that  these  floods  have  been  made  by 
those  wno  have  received  a  fair  wage  for  their  labor  in  the  production.  This 
species  of  cooperation  between  those  who  work  on  the  farm  and  those  who  work 
in  the  factory,  does  not  apparently  aim  at  the  elimination  of  the  middlemen.  It 
regards  the  consumer  and  the  producer  as  cooperators  on  the  common  basis  of 
mutual  interests  in  the  products  of  each  other's  labor.  So  far  as  the  raral  pro- 
ducer of  farm  products  cooperates  with  the  city  producer  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, by  the  aid  of  the  union  label,  to  that  extent  will  the  consuming  capacity 
of  the  city  producer  be  increased  and  the  demand  for  farm  products  be  advancea. 
Likewise,  so  far  as  the  factory  operative  of  the  city  requires  from  his  retailer  the 
labeled  products  of  the  farm,  to  that  extent  will  the  increased  demand  of  the 
better-paid  operative  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  union  farmer,  who 
consumes  manufactured  products.  In  either  ca8e,  therefore,  the  union-label 
method  of  marketing,  taken  in  connection  with  the  union-made  products  of  the 
factory  consumed  on  the  farm,  improves  the  position  of  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer of  farm  products  without  prejudicing  the  interests  of  the  distributer. 

The  union-label  movement  is  regarded  by  many  of  the  most  careful  students  of 
the  problem  of  distribution  as  an  effective  solution  by  cooperation  of  the  kindred 
interests  of  rural  and  urban  labor.  Under  such  conditions  of  united  action  the 
distributers,  especially  the  mercantile  portions  of  them,  would  be  less  masters  of 
the  situation  and  ratner  the  servants  of  these  allied  interests.  The  successful 
operation  of  this  plan,  however,  depends  on  the  consumer's  insistence  on  union- 
labeled  goods.  Only  such  an  argument  will  bring  merchants  to  terms.  Wher- 
ever consumers  cooperate  to  this  extent,  undoubtedly  the  union  label  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  entire  labor  movement.  Speaking  of 
its  effect,  the  Farm  and  Factory,  the  exponent  of  the  farmers*  union  label,  says: 

**  The  label  idea  has  been  in  use  among  the  trades  unions  for  about  ten  years 
and  has  revolutionized  the  labor  movement.  To-day  there  are  fif  t  v  trades  having 
labels,  and  every  month  millions  are  used.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  label  there 
was  no  way  for  the  different  trades  to  help  one  another  except  directly,  but  now 
by  buying  union-labeled  goods  the  members  of  one  trade  can  help  those  of  another, 
no  matter  how  far  apart  they  are.  Through  the  label  the  trades  union  and  the 
farmers'  union  can  cooperate  and  be  of  g^eat  help  to  one  another.  If  the  farmers 
have  the  help  and  support  of  those  who  consume  their  produce  they  can  succeed, 
no  matter  what  the  middlemen  do.  That  this  is  true  is  being  demonstrated  right 
here  in  Binghamton  every  day.  The  demand  for  union-labeled  farm  produce  is 
greater  than  the  supplv.  One  instance  as  an  example.  A  sales  committee  from 
a  creamery  tried  to  make  a  sale  of  butter  for  the  coming  year,  and  they  were  told 
by  the  merchants  that  if  they  would  put  the  farmers'  union  label  upon  the  prod- 
uct it  would  be  bought,  but  not  otherwise.  There  is  no  theory  about  this;  it  is 
in  practical  operation." 

(3)  The  soliciting  agent— In  the  distribution  of  most  farm  products  the  solicit- 
ing agent  is  a  necessary  feature  whenever  the  trade  begins  to  compete  for  the 
supplv.  His  appearance  is  often  a  sign  of  future  rise  in  prices.  He  is  apt  to 
interfere  considerably  with  the  efforts  of  producers  to  organize  and  sell  through 
their  own  association.  Farmers  are  quick  to  cooperate  as  a  general  thing.  This 
has  been  evident  notably  in  the  history  of  the  cooperative  movement  among  the 
orange  powers  of  California.  There,  after  making  contract  to  sell  through  the 
association,  many  gi-owers  dispose  of  their  crops  to  soliciting  agents.  This  reai)- 
pears  at  every  point  where  nroducers  propose  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  traae 
in  consuming  markets.  Where  the  soliciting  agent  is  a  cash  buyer,  much  of  the 
objection  to  his  part  in  distribution  is  removed;  but  whore  he  contracts  in 
advance  for  sales  for  the  season  with  the  individual  producer,  who,  as  a  rule,  is 
in  no  x)08iti()n  to  know  whether  prices  are  likely  to  rule  higher,  there  can  be  little 
benefit  to  the  producer.  The  appearance  of  the  soliciting  agent,  as  a  rule,  repre- 
sents a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  trade  in  a  rising  level  of  prices. 

The  Eastern  Shore  potato  farmers  (Virginia) ,  after  having  long  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  marketing  this  crop,  have  organized  to  do  away  with  **  the  soliciting 
agent  and  sell  through  a  limited  number  of  commission  merchants  in  the  large 
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distribnting  centers.  The  members  of  the  exchange  will  refuse  to  deal  with 
agents  in  any  manner,  and  the  mles  of  the  exchange  empower  the  directors  to 
select  receivers  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  through  whom  the  mem- 
bers will  sell  their  products.  The  teceivei-s  selected  are  to  charge  10  per  cent  for 
selling.  Of  t^s  5  per  cent  is  to  be  returned  to  the  exchange  to  be  used  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  organization.  Under  the  present  system  the  commission 
dealer  charges  8  per  cent,  of  which  3  per  cent  is  culowed  the  agent  for  the  busi- 
ness he  solicits.  A  membership  of  2,500  shippers  is  claimed  by  tne  exchange.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  exchange  to  control  only  the  potato  crop  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  This,  according  to  estimates  furnished  by  the  various  transportation 
companies,  amounts  to  several  million  barrels  per  year."  * 
The  elimination  of  the  soliciting  agent  is  more  or  less  likely  to  result  from  the 

Progress  of  associative  selling  on  the  part  of  farmers;  but  such  progress  will 
epend  more  upon  the  ability  of  the  association  to  enter  into  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  market's  requirements  as  to  grading,  assorting,  and  packing  chan  upon 
anything  else.  To  possess  this  knowledge  it  must  have  some  representative  who 
is  f anodliar  both  with  the  requirements  of  the  market  and  with  the  methods  of 
preparation.  As  grading  and  packing  become  better  established,  the  soliciting 
agent  will  no  doubt  tend  to  be  absorbed  into  the  producer's  end  of  distribution, 
where  his  services  in  preparing  the  product  are  most  valuable.  The  effort  to  con- 
solidate consignments  to  a  smaller  number  of  commission  merchants  through 
producers*  associations  tends  strongly  in  itself  to  make  the  soliciting  agent  a 
fifth  wheel  in  the  system. 

4.  THE  POTATO  TRADE  AND  PRICES. 

The  development  of  the  white-potato  trade  is  one  of  the  remarkable  movements 
in  distribution  of  farm  products.  The  whole  southern  and  eastern  coast,  by  suc- 
cessive seasons,  from  South  to  North,  ships  extensively  to  the  cities  of  the  East 
and  of  the  interior.  Tennessee  sends  hundreds  of  carloads  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  Indianapolis.^  The  trans-Mississippi  and  Northwestern  States  produce  large 
surpluses.  The  value  of  the  crop  has  aggregated  as  high  as  $108,000,000  for  a 
crop  of  183,000,000  bushels.  Once  only  a  garden  crop  for  domestic  use,  it  has 
become  a  commercial  crop  of  fourth  rank  in  bushels  and  of  sixth  rank  in  value. 
Com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  cotton  alone  exceed  it  in  value  among  our  field  crops. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  phenomenal,  ranging  from  150  to  500  bushels.  Thirty-one 
States  and  Territories  produce  over  1,000,0000  bushels  each;  nine  of  these  produce 
over  10,000,000  bushels  each.  These  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  productive 
rank  for  1890: 

Nine  lecLding  States  in  potato  crop. 


states. 

Production. 

Average 
farm  pnce, 
Dec.  1,  per 

bashel. 

New  York 

iiUtfflffii. 

ie,!*t7,S00 
Ifi.  lir.i,711 
Ifi,  mt^,  192 
15,  -ITA,  HIS 

i3,iyi,r.40 

ii,i;yi,Jio 

10.  >*.-^,  rm 

Cents. 

40 

Iowa 

28 

Wisconsin 

26 

Illinois 

41 

Pennsylvania ' 

43 

Nebraska 

25 

Ohio 

43 

Michigan 

82 

Minnesota - 

25 

Total 

182,869,005 
228,783,232 

Total  for  United  States 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop  grows  within  these  nine  States.  There 
are  other  States,  such  as  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  Kansas,  where  the  production 
is  large,  the  consumption  small,  and  the  surplus  is  sent  to  markets  ou^de  of  the 
State.  Rhode  Island  is  to  be  classed  with  the  surplus  States  in  potatoes,  as  Con- 
necticut is  in  onions. 

The  producer  and  the  consumer  are  both  affected  by  the  relation  of  imports 
and  exports  of  potatoes.    At  present  these  two  movements  nearly  balance  each 

1  The  American  Agriculturist,  New  York,  1900. 

*  Report  of  Tennessee  Board  of  Agriculture,  1897-98,  p.  146. 
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other  in  volnine,  in  the  long  mn,  as  the  figures  below  will  show.  In  valne,  how- 
ever, our  exports  are  much  greater  than  our  imports.  The  tariff  on  imported 
potatoes  is  25  cents  per  bushel,  so  that  the  domestic  producer  is  amply  safe- 
guarded in  that  direction.  The  consumer's  safeguard  lies  in  the  fapility  with 
which  deficiencies  in  supplies  in  one  part  of  the  country  can  be  shipped  from 
other  portions  by  rail  or  water  at  short  notice.  When  prices  in  large  consuming 
centers  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  reach  the  level  of  50  cents  wholesale,  imports  are 
apt  to  prevent  them  from  going  higher: 


Potatoea. 

Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Bushels.  1   Value. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

1897 

752,484 
544,467 
844,711 

|S06.40e 
410,017 
672,725 

586,218 
808,380 
687.775 

S249,972 

1898 

371,131 

1899 

293.360 

The  range  of  prices  are  ^ven  below  for  St.  Louis  and  for  New  York.  Taking 
these  as  representative,  it  is  evident  that  prices  in  the  interior  were  sustained 
better  tlian  those  at  New  York,  which  market  is  in  comi>etition  with  imported 
X)otatoe8  from  the  West  Indies  and  Scotland. 


Bange  of  wholesale  prices  of  potatoes. 

[From  the  Crop  Reporter.] 


Dates. 


September,  1897  . 
September,  1898  . 

January,  1899 

February.  1899  . . 

March,  18d9 

April,  1899 

May,1899 

June,  1899 

July,  1899 

Au8ii8t,1899 

September,  1899  . 
October,  1899.... 


New  York.     St.  Louis. 


ISOjxmnds. 


«.S7-«2.00 

1.25-1.62 

1.25    2.00 

1.2^2.37 

2.00-2.87 

1.00-3.50 

1.0O-3.50 

.50-  3.00 

.75-2.00 

.75-  1.50 

.75-  1.65 


Per  bushel  I 
«0. 5040. 66 
.35-  .50  I 
.39i-  .45  I 
.42-  .55  I 
.53-  .75  ' 
.56-  .72  I 
.40-  .55  I 
.42-    .52 


.25-  .80 
.32-  .40 
.32-    .40 


Dates. 


November,  1899 
December,  1899. 
January,  1900  . . 
February,  1900 . 
March,  1900.... 

April,  1900 

May,  1900 

June,  1900 

July,  1900 

August.  1900 

September,  1900 


New  York.    St.  LouIsl 


180  pound*. 

iO.  75-11.  SO 

.90-2.00 

1.25-  2.00 

1.25-2.00 

1.25-2.35 

1.25-1.75 

1.00-  1.62 

.7^  1.50 

.50-  1.75 

1.00-1.87 

1.00-1.62 


Prrbu^el. 

90.33^90.44 
.45t-  .4S 
.43-  .52 
.43-  .50 
.35-  .46 
.27-  .40 
.30-  .46 
.36-    .45 

None. 
None. 


The  principal  source  of  supply  for  earlv  potatoes  for  Eastern  cities  is  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States  from  Florida  to  Virginia.  The  water  rates  make  it  possible 
to  handle  vast  quantities  at  low  rates.  These  early  arrivals  compete  with  tte 
Northern  potatoes  (old)  during  at  least  8  months  of  the  year. 


5.  STATISTICAL  RESULTS  IN  NINE  MARKETS. 

The  tables  following  fidve  the  proportion  of  consumer's  cost  in  nine  different 
markets  that  goes  to  producers  and  to  distributers.  Other  vegetables  are  given 
likewise,  with  dairy  and  orchard  products  for  comparison. 
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6.  FEATURES  OF  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  TRADE. 

Wherever  the  fruit  or  vegetable  trade  has  been  developed  some  distance  from 
market  complaints  have  arisen  against  what  has  been  called  the  excessive  express 
or  freight  rates  between  producers  and  the  market.  In  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  in  southern  Georgia  and  in  the  part  of  Texas  about  San  Antonio 
and  farther  north,  there  is  the  same  complaint  of  excessive  charge  for  carriage  of 
produce  to  market. 

On  the  part  of  the  railroads  or  express  companies  it  must  be  said  that  the  in- 
creased speed  required  in  shipping  vegetables  either  by  express  or  freight  entails 
extra  outlay.  The  perishable  nature  of  this  conmiodity,  which  results  in  greater 
depreciation  in  quality  by  delay,  and  the  great  risks  run  by  the  carrier  of  having 
the  cargo  rejected  at  the  other  end  of  the  route  because  the  fruit  is  not  fit  for 
anything  but  the  dump,  are  factors  that  render  necessary  higher  freights  than  are 
charged  on  other  farm  produce  of  equal  value,  equal  weight,  and  equal  care  in 
handling. 

On  the  part  of  the  shippers  it  must  be  said  that  their  sales  have  netted  them  an 
abnormally  low  return  on  their  shipments  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases  and 
seasons.  There  have  been  good  seasons,  commercially  sx)eakin^,  for  shipping 
producers;  but  it  is  probably  undeniable  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  vege- 
tables sent  from  the  South  to  the  Northern  markets  have  sold  at  prices  which  net 
the  producer  but  60  per  cent  on  the  average  of  the  price  to  retailers.  The  finest 
grades  and  Qualities  are  exceptions  to  this  general  statement,  but  the  bulk  of  tlie 
vegetable  sales  seems  to  have  been  made  on  this  general  basis  of  having  lost  more 
than  half  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  distribution.  The  facts  brought  out 
by  comparing  the  amount^  received  by  distributers  and  those  received  by  growers 
of  vegetables  show  a  startling  difference  between  producers  and  consumers  prices. 
The  usual  explanation  is  that  depreciation  is  so  great  as  to  make  an  exception- 
ally low  price  to  producers  necessary.  But,  under  existing  system  of  handling 
fruits  and  vegetables,  depreciation  in  quality  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
from  the  farm  to  the  market.  Some  other  explanation  must  be  sought,  either  in 
the  exx)enses  of  transportation  or  in  the  charges  on  distribution  after  the  ijroduce 
reaches  the  wholesale  market.  With  the  refrigerator-car  service  there  is  com- 
paratively little  depreciation  in  transit. 

The  facts  are  that  producers  of  peaches,  for  example,  at  a  distance  seldom  ^t 
more  than  half  of  the  retail  price ,  or  the  price  to  consumers.  At  Cincinnati ,  which 
is  a  good  market  for  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  peaches,  consumers  in  IdOO  paid 
on  an  average  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel  for  a  large  crop,  while  producers  received 
from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  the  point  of  shipment  and  the 
quality.  The  exi)ense8  of  distribution  averaged  75  cents  per  bushel — that  is,  from 
50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  consumers*  cost  went  to  aistributers,  and  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  to  producers. 

The  marketing  of  the  Rocky  Ford  melon,  produced  in  Colorado  and  sold  all 
over  the  country,  is  another  instance  of  excessively  high  cost  of  distribution.  The 
difference  between  producers'  prices  and  consumers'  cost  amounts  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  latter  figure.  Here  the  melon  growers  are  so  generally  organized  as  to  con- 
trol three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  entire  crop.  The  growers'  organization 
contracts  to  sell  the  entire  yield  of  its  membership  to  one  general  distributer,  who, 
having  thus  cornered  the  crop,  is  the  only  one  from  whom  jobbers  can  get  melons. 
These  jobbers  sell  to  the  retailers.  There  are  three  intermediaries  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  which  insures  an  expensive  method  of  distribution.  Neither 
the  producer  nor  the  consumer  is  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  any  one  of  these 
internists.  Without  the  contractor,  who  takes  the  producers'  crop,  the  farmer 
would  not  find  markets.  The  distributer  does  that  very  thing,  but  can  not  sell 
to  retailers.  Here  the  jobber  is  necessary  to  distribute  the  supply  received  at 
IcK'al  markets,  and  the  retailer  is  equally  indisx)ensable. 

Tlie  shipment  of  sweet  potatoes  illustrates  one  of  the  apparent  difficulties  in 
developing  a  profitable  market  for  vegetables.  High  local  rates  are  calculated  to 
repress  shipments — as,  for  instance,  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  barrel  of  sweet  pota- 
toes (170  pounds)  from  Vineland,  N.  J.,  to  New  York,  and  83  cents  per  barrel 
from  Vineland  to  Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  about  three  times  as  far.  Relatively,  thes^  rates 
are  not  equitable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer,  but  the  low  west-bound 
rate  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  freight  on  the  cars  which  came 
East  with  grain  and  would  otherwise  return  empty.  If  33  cents  pays  somewhat 
more  than  expenses,  it  is  a  profitable  rate.  The  effect  of  the  relatively  higher 
rate  to  New  York  is  to  give  Southern  producers  the  greater  advantage.    This 
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sort  of  x>olicy  has  kept  New  Jersey  producers  between  the  tipper  and  nether  mill- 
stone for  some  years.  Local  interests  are  sacrificed  to  the  longer  haul  interests. 
The  distant  producer  has  the  advantage  in  another  respect.  His  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  usually  carried  in  refrigerator  cars,  owned  and  oi>erated  under  a  guar- 
antee to  the  producers  or  shippers  that  they  will  place  the  shipment  upon  the 
market  in  good  condition,  a  special  charge  being  made  to  cover  refrigeration. 
These  cars  make  a  round  trin  between  Fort  Valley,  Qa. ,  and  New  York  in  6  days 
and  about  the  same  from  Qoidsboro,  N.  C. ,  to  Boston,  Mass.  The  local  producer 
has  no  such  expense,  but  likewise  no  such  advantage.  The  Southern  producers 
have  been  in  the  market  a  month  or  two  before  the  Northern  producer,  near  his 
own  city  market,  is  prepared  to  sell.  These  are  some  of  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  producers  of  various  times  and  places  in  the  vegetable  trade,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  account  for  low  prices  to  producers. 

THB  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FBUIT8. 

The  fruits  of  the  orchard  are  as  widely  grown  as  farming  itself.  Every  house- 
hold almost  has  its  fruit  trees,  if  not  its  orchard,  on  whose  annual  yield  it  depends 
for  domestic  supply  and  for  a  surplus  to  market.  Commercial  fruit  growing,  on 
the  contrarv,  is  not  so  widely  diffused.  It  is  more  centralized,  but  it  changes  from 
decade  to  decade.  Just  now  western  New  York,  Michigan,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
California,  and  Florida  are  all  famous  for  their  part  in  the  commercial  produc- 
tion of  apples,  peaches,  oranges,  and  lemons,  respectively,  the  four  most  note- 
worthy fruit  crops  of  the  country. 

In  the  production  of  apples  New  York  leads  the  East.  Not  many  generations 
affo,  before  commercial  apple-growing  was  established  there,  fruit  was  utilized 
almost  wholly  for  cider  and  vinegar.  Now,  according  to  one  of  the  heaviest 
dealers  in  fruits,  the  country's  crop  of  apples  last  year  amounted  to  35,000,000 
barrels,  of  which  5,000,000  were  in  cold  storage  in  December.  The  market  has 
been  created  and  there  is  no  end  to  its  development. 

The  ma^itude  of  the  fruit  trade  of  this  country  can  best  be  presented  by 
some  strikmg  facts  by  way  of  illustration.  The  orchard  interests  lie  on  both 
sides  of  and  throughout  the  Allegheny  Range  in  the  East.  On  the  lakes,  Michi- 
gan is  an  orchard  State.  On  the  Pacific  coast  California  is  the  leading  State. 
Within  a  few  years  foreign  markets  have  taken,  in  a  single  season,  over  one  and 
a  half  million  barrels  of  green  and  ripe  apples  (1897),  and  from  10,000  to  15,000 
tons  of  dried  apples  during  each  of  the  past  8  years.  In  1899, 80,000,000  pounds 
of  prunes,  raisins,  and  dried  apples  were  exported.  The  Illinois  Central.  Rail- 
road carried  4,000  tons  of  apples  and  2,000  tons  of  strawberries,  besides*  large 
crops  of  peaches,  pears,  etc.,  into  Chicago  in  a  single  year,  mostly  from  the  South. 
A  smgle  county  in  New  York  State  (Orleans)  marketed  in  a  single  year  $265,000 
worth  of  fruit. 

The  lower  x)eninsula  of  the  State  of  Michigan  is  geologically  and  climatically 
adapted  for  orcharding.  For  8  years  the  State  has  oeen  sending  trained  exx)erts 
to  farmers'  meetings  to  make  addresses  and  answer  questions  upon  fruit  growing. 
The  effect  of  this  combination  has  been  to  lift  fruit  growing  into  the  front 
rank  of  Michigan  industries.  Though  the  productive  life  of  a  fruit  tree  is  8 
years,  there  are  peach  trees  in  this  region  that  have  borne  peaches  from  18  to  25 
years.  There  are  plum  orchards  as  thrifty  as  those  of  California  or  Oregon. 
Prunes  and  cherries  are  at  home  here;  and  potatoes  from  this  section  rank  high 
in  the  Chicago  market.  Forty  acres  are  enough  for  a  fruit  farmer.  He  has 
water  and  ran  transportation.  The  main  problem  is  to  adjust  the  time  of  ripen- 
ing so  that  the  fruit  crop  of  the  South  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  Northern 
fruits  are  ready  for  the  market.  Subject  to  this  condition,  no  ixjrtion  of  the 
country  is  better  situated  than  the  Michigan  fruit  belt,  with  the  two  large  mar- 
kets of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  so  near  at  hand  and  with  easy  access  to  the  East 
by  rail  and  lake. 

The  acreage  in  apple  and  peach  orchards  by  counties  in  Michigan  is  given 
herewith. 
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Apple  orchards  in  Michigan  in  the  year  1897 ^ 
[As  reported  by  Edwin  C.  Reid,  iiecretar>'  State  Horticultural  Society.] 


Couutic's. 


Allegan . 


Berrien 

Branch  

Calhoun  

Cass 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Genesee 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Lapeer 

Lenawee 


7,967 
6,854 
7,227 
5.393 
4,758 
3,762 
6,308 
6,688 
6,256 
2,676 
8,835 
6.684 
3,495 
5,961 
6,273 
5,808 
3,956 
7,749 
5,173 
7,547 


Counties. 


Livingston  .. 

Macomb 

Mason 

Monroe 

Montcalm . . . 
Muskegon . .,. 
Newaygo . . .'. 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Shiawassee . . 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph  . . . 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren.. 
Washtenaw  . 
Wayne 


4,637 
5.580 
2,191 
4,840 
3.580 
1,874 
2,265 
10.265 
S.211 
4,.)40 
8.516 
8.922 
5.087 
5,146 
8.357 
5.149 
7.578 
7.046 
5,519 


Peach  orchards  in  Michigan  in  the  year  1897, 


Counties. 

Acres. 

Counties. 

Acres. 

Allegan                      ...           

7,610 
3,181 
2,422 
7,487 
1,861 
813 

Newavffo 

671 

Bemen 

oiwSY.:;:;:::::.:.:::::::::.::::::::::: 

Oceana 

Ottawa 

Van  Buren 

959 

Ionia 

4.179 

Kent 

8,238 

Mason 

8;.%2 

Muskegon 

Wa.shtenaw 

1,271 

1  Michigan  SUte  Agricultural  Society,  1898.  p.  705. 

In  the  North  and  East  Delaware  has  been  for  many  years  the  soorce  of  supply 
of  t)eaches.  With  progress  in  orcharding  the  peach-growing  industry  has  trayeled 
southward  and  westward.  The  prevalence  or  pests,  which  successfully  attacked 
the  trees  in  Delaware,  finally  broke  the  i)restige  of  that  State's  influence  in  the 
market,  and  helped  to  s^reaa  peach  growing  into  other  States.  The  center  of  the 
Southern  peach  production  is  now  located  in  southern  G^rgia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Yidley.  But  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  extending  this  crop  all  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Allegheny  Range.  In  Connecticut  peach  orchards  have 
increased  in  recent  years  until  that  State  now  markets  a  million  and  a  half 
baskets. 

The  Georgia  peach  crop  shipped  this  year  was  estimated  at  3,000  carloads.  In 
the  course  of  its  distribution  two  main  lines  are  followed  to  the  Northern  and 
Western  markets  where  they  are  usually  sold.  They  reach  the  Northern  and  East- 
em  markets  by  way  of  Washington,  mostly  over  the  Southern  Bailway  in  refrig- 
erator cars  furnished  by  special  car  companies;  and  they  go  to  the  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  other  interior  centers  by  way  of  Chattanooga. 

Rates  of  expressage  on  peaches  from  Georgia, 


From — 


Fort  Valley,  Ga 

Menlo.Ga 

Chattanooga,  Teun  . 

Fort  Valley.  Ga 

Meulo,  Ga 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 

Fort  Valley,  Ga 

Menlo.Ga 

Chflttanooga,  Tenn  , 

Fort  Valley,  Ga 

Menlo,  Ga , 


Chicago 

do 

do 

St.  Louis 

do 

do 

Cincinnati 

do 

do 

Chattanooga  . 
do , 


SI.  00 
.761 
.661 
1.00 
.76! 
.66! 
.63i 
.40 
.30 
.3Si 
.10 
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The  fmit-growing  interests  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  have  for  some  years- 
attracted  attention  as  snccessfnl  competitors  of  the  East  and  the  Sonth  in  the 
interior  markets.  The  State  Board  of  Agricnltnre  reports  only  three  and  a  quar- 
ter million  fruit  trees  for  that  State;  but,  at  Chicago,  Nebraska  peaches  compete 
with  the  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  G^rg^  product.  Elansas  apples  are  pro- 
duced on  a  large  scale  for  commercial  purposes.  The  West  is  generally  making 
such  rapid  progress  in  horticulture  that  it  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  a  few 
years  when  the  Trans-Mississippi  States  will  supply  their  own  needs  and  compete 
more  generally  with  the  older  fruit  States  in  the  larger  markets.  Here,  again,  the 
services  of  transportation  lines  must  be  relied  upon  to  reach  markets  at  econom- 
ically advantageous  rates  to  i)roducers  and  consumers. 

The  fruit  producers,  following  that  of  other  industries,  have  begun  to  seek  out- 
lets in  foreign  markets  for  their  products.  Possibly  no  orchardists  have  done  better 
than  the  Vir^nia  shipj^rs  of  the  Albemarle  district.  These  apples,  for  instance, 
have  a  favorite  place  m  the  estimation  of  some  foreign  consumers,  as  they  no 
doubt  deserve  to  have.  The  following  bill  of  sale  of  a  lot  of  Yirg^inia  apples  in 
London  is  given  to  show  the  items  of  eipeuae  incurred  in  the  shipment  to  the 
London  market.  The  original  copy  was  kindly  loaned  the  commission  by 
Mr.  Murrell. 

EXPENSES  OF  SHIPPINQ  VIRGINIA   APPLES  TO  LONDON,   ENGLAND. 

Account  stUea  of  (O.  E,  Jtf.)  BJ^l  barrels  of  apples  (Ex.  steamship  Paris),  Sold 
by  L  C,  Houghton  <St  Co,^  London,  by  order  and  for  account  ofmr,  (?.  E,  Murrell , 
Virffinia,  U.  S.  A. 

£.  8.  d. 

241  barrelB  (brought  forward) 194  17    6 

CHABOKB. 

£.  B.   d. 

Freight  8  and  5  per  cent 37  19   2 

Porterage,  sampling,  catalogues.  Bale  ezpenseB,  etc 8   0   8 

Cablegram 5    0 

Brokerage  and  guarantee,  6  per  cent 9  14  10 

55  19    8 

Net  proceedB  due  January  18, 1896 188  17  10 

Interest 11    5 

188    6    5 
London,  18  December,  1895,  pro  I.  C.  Houghton  <&  Co. 

Summary  of  above  statement  in  American  equivalents. 


Total  value  of  241  barrelH  apples  in  London  market. 
Total  expenses  in  marketing 

Net  balance  realized  by  producer 


Amount. 


9943.19 
273.72 


Per  cent. 


100 
29.2 


70. » 


This  statement  analyzed  shows  (1)  that  29.3  per  cent  of  the  price  realized  in 
London  wholesale  markets  was  required  to  pa^  the  expenses  of  marketing  the 
apples.  (2)  That  70.8  per  cent  of  the  London  price  was  returned  to  the  producer 
or  shipper.  (8)  It  costs  less  to  freight  a  barrel  of  apples  from  Virginia  to  London 
(70  cents)  than  it  does  to  ship  a  box  of  oranges  from  California  to  any  point  east 
of  Colorado  (90  cents).  It  costs  (1899)  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  U> 
express  a  barrel  of  apples  from  Crozet,  Ya.,  as  it  costs  (1896)  to  send  a  barrel  of 
apples  from  Virginia  to  London.  From  Crozet,  Va.,  to  New  York  the  rate  on 
apples  is  $1.25  x)er  100  pounds,  or  for  a  barrel  weighing  150  pounds  the  rate  is  $1.88. 
If  such  apples,  on  which  the  expense  before  leavinfi[  the  depot  is  60  cents  per  bar- 
rel, sold  for  less  than  $2.50  per  barrel  there  would  be  no  return  to  the  producer. 
Here  the  rate  seems  to  be  practically  prohibitive  on  the  part  of  the  railroads. 
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The  following  exhibit  shows  the  expense  of  marketing  Albemarle  apples  in 
the  leading  domestic  market — New  York.  Two  shipments  are  given,  incucated 
respectively  as  No.  1  and  No.  2: 

No.  1  Shipment.  > 

Eivpenses  iten^ized  for  shipping  1  barrel  of  a  lot  of  10  barrels  of  apples  from  Crozet, 
Va,,  to  New  York,  in  October,  1899. 

[Selllug  price,  per  barrel,  12.50,  in  New  York.] 

Freight,  per  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railway $0. 88 

Commission  10  per  cent  on  (2.50 25 

Drayage  (proportion  out  of  10  barrels) 03 

(1)  Total  shipping  expenses  i)er  barrel.  66 

Cost  of  barrel 30 

Picking  and  packing 20 

Hauling 10 

(2)  Total  expenses  f.  o.  b.  cars,  x)er  barrel 60 

Cost  of  selling 66 

Cost  of  delivering  at  depot  and  packing 60 

(3)  Total  expense,  orchard  to  market 1.26 

Sellingprice 2.50 

Less  distribution  expenses 1.26 

Net  proceeds  to  producer  on  this  sale 1.24 

No.  2  Shipment. 

One  barrel  in  a  less  than  carload  lot  to  New  York  from  Crozet,  Va.,  in  1899,  lot  sold 

at  $2  per  barrel. 

Cost  of  marketing $0.66 

Cost  of  packing  and  delivering 60 

1.26 

Selling  pi-ice..i $2.00 

1.26 

Net  proceeds  to  producer  on  this  sale 74 

In  car  lots  (150  or  more  barrels)  the  freight  is  reduced  5  cents  x>er  barrel,  a  car- 
load lot  being  charged  at  33  cents  per  barrel. 

In  quantities  of  less  than  10  barrels  the  charge  for  drayage  is  higher,  no  less 
price  than  25  cents  being  charged  for  even  a  single  barrel. 

The  charges  are  practically  the  same  whatever  the  selling  price  may  be.  The 
above  prices  are  talcen  as  average  prices  for  the  season.  Or  course,  with  some 
fancy  lots  the  net  proceeds  are  higher,  and  if  the  price  obtained  is  as  low  as  $1 .50 
there  is  no  profit  to  producer,  as  no  charge  has  been  itemized  in  the  above  for  the 
twelve  months*  work  to  raise  the  crop,  cost  of  land,  etc.,  which  may  reasonably 
be  taken  at  not  less  than  25  cents  per  barrel. 

In  shipment  No.  1  the  producer  receives  49.6  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  in  the 
wholesale  market.  In  shipment  No.  2  the  producer  receives  but  37  per  cent  of 
the  wholesale  market  price. 

J  Data  furnished  by  Mr.  Walter  Whately,  Crotet,  Va. 
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TRUCK  OR  EARLY  VEQETABLES  PROM  THE  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

The  tmcMng  interest  of  Norfolk  is  very  great,  as  all  the  fanners  or  tiuckers, 
as  they  are  called,  adjacent  to  the  ci^  are  engaged  in  raising  early  vegetables,  etc. , 
for  the  Northern  markets.  From  this  source  between  $8,500,000  and  $7,000,000 
are  annnallv  returned,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crops  raised  and  the  prices 
obtained.    In  the  year  of  1808  there  were  shipped  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  follows: 


Asi)aragus boxes..  6,526 

Apples barrels..  2,860 

Apples baskets.-  15,584 

Strawberries quarts. .  12, 221, 700 

Beans,  lima baskets.  _  2, 868 

Beans,  snap do 160,967 

Beets barrels..  4,747 

Cabbage do 321,032 

Cucumbers do 72,862 

Cucumbers boxes.  -  87,889 

Cantaloux>es barrels..  29,955 

Cantaloupes crates .  _  20, 689 

Grapes do 7,297 

Radishes barrels. .  15, 047 

Spinach' do 138,386 

Squash do 4,213 


Kale' barrels..  77,473 

Lettuce do 1,149 

Lettuce baskets..  12,385 

Onions barrels..  717 

Onions baskets..  4,681 

Potatoes,  sweet barrels . .'  42, 581 

Potatoes,  Irish do 464, 924 

Pears baskets..  4,986 

Peaches boxes..  800 

barrels..  4,161 

baskets..  136,924 

Peppers do 8,123 

Turnips barrels..  525 

Tomatoes boxes..  72,175 

Watermelons 548,554 

Squash baskets..  8,437 


In  the  gathering  of  these  crops  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  are 
employed.    These  hands  are  paid  daily  and  weekly. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  this  trade  between  Southern 
vegetable  farms  and  Northern  markets.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  producers  has  been  the  formation  of  truck 
growers'  associations,  which,  acting  as  a  body,  have  succeeded  in  securing  more 
satisfactory  service  from  the  transportation  companies.  The  weakness  of  the 
vegetable  trade  is  not  in  the  railroad,  but  rather  in  the  conmiission  markets  and 
in  the  lack  of  method  in  preparing  goods  for  market. 

The  Keneral  conclusion  to  which  a  study  of  the  vegetable  trade  leads  is  to  the 
effect  tnat  before  the  defects  of  distribution  can  be  removed  the  organization  of 
producers  must  be  developed  far  beyond  its  present  degree  of  effectiveness.  The 
producers  as  a  class  have  altogether  too  little  to  say  as  to  the  methods  of  marketing 
their  products.  The  main  cause  of  this  is  that  they  act  as  individuals  upon  a 
system  of  distribution  which  they  influence  only  to  the  extent  that  they  understand 
its  interests  and  agencies.  When  the  tendency  to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  producers 
of  vegetable  products  reaches  the  point  where  they  can  combine  in  the  selection 
of  agents  to  act  for  them  as  a  body  and  in  the  employment  of  means  and  methods 
which  enhance  the  commercial  value  of  their  products,  then  producers  will  be 
far  more  prosperous  as  a  class.  There  is  no  ^ood  reason  why  producers  of  vege- 
table supplies  for  commercial  account  of  a  given  locality  or  on  a  given  line  of 
railroad  snould  not  combine  in  the  East  just  as  the  California  powers  have  com- 
bined. Combination  is  the  only  effective  method  of  conmiercial  improvements, 
and  the  sooner  the  tiller  of  the  soil  learns  to  utilize  its  advantages  and  to  avoid 
its  evils  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  producer,  distributer,  and  consumer. 


1  Incomplete;  returns  only  partial. 
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1.  EXPENSES  OP  HAULING  TO  LOCAL  POINTS. 

It  has  been  shown,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  the  average  haul  of  the  American 
farmer  in  getting  his  produce  to  market,  or  to  the  nearest  shipping  station,  is  13 
miles.  The  average  cost  per  ton  for  hauling  over  the  common  oounty  roads  is 
25  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  $8  per  ton  for  a  12-mile  haul.  Careful  estimates, 
also,  place  the  total  tons  hauled  at  300,000,000  per  year  and  the  average  haul  at 
12  miles,  making  the  total  cost  of  getting  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm  to  the 
local  market  or  the  railroad  9900,000,000.  This  ngure  is  ^^reater  than  the  opera- 
ting expenses  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  which  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1898,  were  onlv  $818,000,000.*  In  other  words,  it  cost  $^,000,000  more  to 
haul  farm  products  to  the  local  points  where  they  enter  the  distributive  system 
than  it  does  to  operate  our  entire  railway  system,  comprising  nearly  half  the 
mileage  of  the  world. 

Estimates  have  been  gathered  by  some  States  to  show  how  expenses  of  hauling 
to  local  points  compare  with  railway  cost  of  carriage  thence  to  the  principal 
markets.  The  returns  of  West  Virginia  are  given  by  counties  in  parallel  columns, 
showing  wagon  and  rail  costs  of  transportation.  These  returns  show  that  the  two 
elements  of  exx)ense  are  about  equal. 

The  average  cost  of  moving  a  ton  of  farm  products  to  shipping  point  in  55 
counties  in  West  Virginia  is  $3.40,  while  the  average  expenses  of  shipping  to  the 
best  markets  by  rail  or  water  is  $8.27.  These  estimates  are  made  by  farmers  and 
shippers,  and  are  based  on  actual  exx>erience  in  localities  where  costs  of  this  kind 
do  not  vary  much  for  the  year. 

A  contrast  such  as  this  suggests  that  the  defect  in  our  system  of  distribution  is 
not  so  much  in  our  railroads  as  it  is  in  our  wa^on  roads. 

There  are  two  policies  which  Eurox)ean  and  American  experiences  suggest  on 
this  matter.  One  is  that  of  a  systematic  improvement  of  highways  under  joint 
cooperation  of  the  central  and  local  authorities  of  each  State;  the  other  is  that  of 
utilizing  light  railways,  as  in  England,  or  trolley  extensions  to  rural  village 
points,  as  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  for  affording:  rural  districts  cheaper 
access  to  market.  A  trolley  system  connecting  rural  villages  with  a  central  town 
located  on  a  railroad,  thus  affording  a  local  market  and  a  shipping  point  for  a 
wide  productive  area,  would  seem  to  be  an  outlet  for  investment  ana  enterprise 
which  must  sooner  or  later  command  the  attention  of  city  and  country  alike. 
446 
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Cost  of  hatUing  to  railroad  and  railway  transportation  to  primary  markets  in 

West  Virginia, 


CountleB. 


Ckwtof 
moving 
farm  prod- 
ucts to  ship- 
ping points, 
per  ton, 


Barbour . . . 
Berkeley  . . 

Boone 

Braxton . . . 

Brooke 

Cabell 

Calhoun... 

Clay 

Doddridge. 
Fayette.... 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier 
Hampshire 
Hancock  . . 

Hardy 

Harrison  .. 
Jackson  . . . 
Jefferson  .. 
Kanawha  . 

Lewis 

Lincoln  ... 

Logan  

Marion 

Marshal]  .. 

Mason 

Mercer  — 
Mineral  ... 


f2.00 
1.50 
8.00 
3.00 
1.00 
2.25 
9.00 
3.00 
3.50 
8.50 
8.00 
6.00 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 
5.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.00 
1.50 
8.00 
7.50 
6.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
5.00 
1.50 


Expenses  of 
shipping  to 
best  markets, 
per  ton. 


11.50-3.00 

1.75 

2.50 

2.00 

1.50 

2.25 

6.00 

1.50 

3.00 

3.00 

2.50^.00 

8.00 

8.00 

2.60 

1.50 

8.00 

2.00 

2.50 

1.75 

1.50 

4.00 

3.00-7.00 

2.50-3.00 

2.00-8.00 

1.00-2.00 

1.00-2.00 

2.75 

1.25 


Ck>untlefl. 


Cost  of 
moving 
farm  prod- 
ucts to  ship- 
ping points, 
per  ton. 


Mingo 

Monongalia . 

Monroe 

Morgan 

McDowell... 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton  .. 
Pleasants  ... 
Pocahontas  . 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph . . . 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming . . . 


Expenses  of 

shipping  to 

best  markets, 

per  ton. 


S3. 50 
8.00 
4.00 
L50 
6.00 
8.00 
LOO 


2.00 
10.00 
2.00 
1.50 
5.00 
2.50 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
91. 00-2. 00 
2.00 
8.00 
2.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.00 
7.00 


88.00 
2.00 
8.00 
1.76 
3.50 
92.00-12.00 

1.00-  2.00 
12.00 

1.60-  2.00 
6.00 
3.50 

1.50-  2.50 
4.00 
3.00 

2.60-3.50 

1.60-3.00 
2.00 
3.00 

1.20-1.60 
4.00 

3.00-  5.00 
2.50 

2.00-  6.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 

2.0O-8.00 


The  methods  of  reaching  markets  for  the  products  of  the  farm  are  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  Imperfect  almost  to  the  extent  of  being  primitive,  if  not  pro- 
nibitive  beyond  certain  distances.  Our  public  roads  have  not  usually  favored 
the  farmer  in  the  less  developed  States.  Even  in  New  Jersey  the  farmer  living 
farther  than  6  or  10  miles  from  Trenton,  for  example,  must  use  the  railroad 
for  the  purpose  of  marketing  his  products  in  larger  markets.  The  use  of  the 
public  highway  to  reach  market  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  that  market.  In 
the  most  populous  portion  of  the  country  the  railroad  is  still  the  main  agency  for 
reaching  markets. 

In  less  populous  States,  such  as  West  Virginia,  it  costs  as  much  per  ton  to  get 
farm  products  from  the  farm  to  the  railway  station  as  it  does  to  freight  it  to 
the  best  market  after  it  reaches  the  railroad.  The  minor  farm  products  are  less 
generally  now,  than  formerly,  carried  by  express  to  large  markets  in  the  East. 
The  rates  by  express  are  often  twice  those  by  freight.  The  use  of  refrigerating 
freight  cars  has  become  so  general  that  they  now  oring  the  greater  part  of  the 
milk  to  market.  Butter  and  cream  still  come  to  market  quite  largely  from  New 
England  by  express. 

Butter  receipts  at  St.  Louis,  1899, 

Pounds. 

By  raib-oad 12,683,370 

By  express 1,012,805 

By  water 33,510 

Cheese  receipts  of  981,345  boxes  were  wholly  by  railroad. 


2.  ELECTRIC  LINES  IN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

The  supreme  court  of  New  York  has  decided  that  the  electric  lines  of  Brooklyn 
may  engage  in  a  general  freight  and  express  business  along  their  routes.  This 
•decision  may  have  a  far-reaching  imx>ortance  in  the  development  of  traffic  between 
cities  and  their  suburbs.  Especially  is  it  likely  to  serve  as  the  legal  basis  for  a 
new  method  of  bringing  truck  products  to  central  markets.  From  the  farms  and 
the  trucking  fields  in  the  suburbs  and  outlying  country  these  products  can  be  deliv- 
ered hourly,  and  with  a  promptness  that  must  ultimately  do  away  with  wagon 
deliveries  entirely. 
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Instances  of  the  use  of  electric  cars  elsewhere  are  not  entirely  wanting,  but  as 
yet  country  producers  have  not  begun  to  realize  how  helpful  these  new  agencies 
would  be  for  reaching  the  markets  of  the  city.  The  light  railways  of  England, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  of  Germany  have  advanced  much  more  in  this  direc- 
tion than  have  the  electric  lines  in  the  United  States.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ,  has 
for  some  years  utilized  her  trolley  lines  to  some  extent  for  transporting  farm  prod- 
ucts; Williamsburg,  Mass.,  reaches  a  more  central  market  in  a  similar  way,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  one  line  (the  Suburban)  over  which  milk  is  brought  from 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  to  the  Cleveland  market.  Between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Raleigh,  a  suburb  25  miles  distant,  there  is  an  electric  line  over  which  produce  is 
to  some  extent  brought  to  markets  in  this  way;  but  careful  inquiry  indicates  that 
the  entire  development  in  this  direction  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

3.  PUBLIC  MARKETS  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS  IN  52  TOWNS. 


Richmond,  Ind 

Eldorado,  KanB 

Newton,  Kans 

Ottawa,  Kans 

North  Adams,  Mas8. . . 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Cairo,  111 

oncity.Pa 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Keokak,  Iowa 

Cumberland,  Md 

Beverly,  Maae 

Paducah,  Ky 

Northampton,  Ma&s. . . 

Qulncy,  Mass 

Lebanon, Pa 

Mlllville,N.J 

New  London,  Conu . . . 

Plttsfleld,  Mass 

Bradford,  Pa 

Concord,N.H , 

Homell8vllle,N.Y.... 

Raleigh,N.C 

Jackson, Tenn 

Osrden.Utah 

Abilene,  Kans 

Ithaca.N.Y 

Lead  vnlle,  Colo 

Moline.in 

lola.Kans 

Shamokin,  Pa 

Argentine  Kans 

Massillon,  Ohio 

Galenii,Ill 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak  . . . 

Fort  Smith.  Ark 

Roanoke,  va 

Lansing,  Mich 

Hannibal.  Mo 

Alexandria,  Va 

Freeport.Ili 

Emporia,  Kans 

Waadington,  Kans  . . . 
Independence,  Kans . 

Chanute,  Kans 

Shreveport,  La 

Parsons,  Kans 

Junction  City,  Kans . . 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

York,  Pa 


Towns. 


Population. 


t    Public 
I  markets. 


22,CX)0 
4,500 
8,000 
8.000 
21,500 
12,000 
20,000 
15,000 
80,000 
18,000 
20,000 
13,000 
20,000 
17,000 
11,000 
18,000 
12,000 
19,000 
22,000 


17.000 
15,000 
18,000 
18,000 
22,000 


13,000 

15,000 

20,000 

8,000 

18,000 

7,000 

14,000 

15,000 

15,000 

22,000 

24.000 

18,000 

15,000 

17,000 

15,000 

9,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,500 

50,000 

10,000 

5,000 

96,500 

88,000 

30,000 


Distance 
from  which 
farm  prod- 
ucts are 
regularly 
hauled  to 
market. 


JTifes. 

6 

» 

12-15 

30 

ao 

50 
SO 

IJV 

12 

20-^ 

25 

4 

15-20 

20 

12 

13 

12 

5-H 

25 

au 

16 
15 
40 


15 

10 

2 

4 

30 

20 

25 

10-12 

10-15 

10 


6 
25 
20 

15 


7-10 
■> 
18 


20 
5 

15 
10-15 

25 
*     15 

15 


4.  THE  ADVANTAGE  OP  LOCAL  MARKETS. 


The  West  and  South,  traditionally  spoken  of  as  devoted  almost  ezclnsively  to 
agricultural  interests,  have  both  undergone  a  radical  change  within  the  past  fif- 
teen years.    The  change  has  come  about  by  the  rise  of  manufacturing  ciUes  and 
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of  factory  towns.  It  has  been  said  that  within  60  miles  of  Chicago,  for  example, 
there  is  more  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  than  in  all  New  England. 
Whether  true  or  not,  this  statement  emphasizes  the  actual  westward  tendency 
of  manufacturing.  Milwaukee  is  supi>lymg  machinery  to  Europe,  Australia,  and 
Africa.  >  Nine  per  cent  of  the  x)opulation  of  Tacoma  is  employed  in  its  factories. 
In  the  South  the  village  has  already  created  a  new  market  for  farm  products.  The 
concentrating  of  the  rural  population  in  these  mmierous  small  communities  reduces 
competition  among  consumers  of  local  farm  products.  There  are  now  441  cotton 
mills  in  the  Southern  States,  representing  possibly  800  different  consuming  centers 
or  local  markets.  Formerly  the  surplus  farm  products  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  local  dealer  for  shipment  to  cities.  Now  the  local  consumer  competes  with 
the  city  consumer  for  the  same  supply.  This  new  relation  of  the  producer  to  the 
market  shows  the  advantage  of  the  new  agricultural  order,  in  which  the  local 
market  makes  practically  the  diversification  of  crops  which  has  been  preached 
for  BO  many  years  with  httle  effect.  Variety  of  crops  is  not  practicable  as  a  rule 
without  a  local  market. 

Prices  for  local  products  are,  as  a  rule,  better  than  for  a  similar  product  from  a 
distance.  This  rule  is  almost  universal.  Strawberries  in  a  Kansas  town  sell  regu- 
larly at  from  1  to  2  cents  per  box  higher  than  imported  berries.'  The  same  is  true 
of  vegetable  and  berrv  crops  in  certain  markets  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
Southern  and  the  Northern  crops  of  berries  compete  to  some  extent.  The  local 
product  arrives  in  better  condition  on  the  market  than  the  more  distant  one. 

The  competition  of  the  different  harvest  zones  of  berries  is  perhaps  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  The  New  Jersey  grower  of  strawberries  finds  that  consumers  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  his  best  markets,  have  reached  a  considerable  degree 
of  satiety  with  successive  supplies  from  Florida,  the  Carolinas,  and  Yirgrinia,  in 
advance  of  the  Jersey  harvest.  The  keen  edge  of  the  demand  has  already  been 
taken  off,  and  the  local  supply  enters  a  half-hearted  market.  The  truth  of  this 
view  depends  somewhat  on  the  season;  but  it  is  quite  true,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Southern  supplies,  at  the  comparatively  high  price  of  early  berries,  reach  only 
a  limited  class  of  consumers,  who  can  afford  to  pay  luxury  prices.  This  price  falls 
as  the  point  of  production  approaches  the  center  of  consumption,  and  thus  reaches 
the  level  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  ffreat  mass  of  consumers.  By  the  time 
the  local  supply  comes  into  the  market  the  largest  number  of  consumers  are  begin- 
ning to  buy  rather  than  quitting. 


6.  SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 

The  final  stage  in  distribution  of  farm  products  for  the  great  mass  of  small 
consumers  is  the  retail  store.  Retail  prices,  therefore,  are  of  primary  importance 
to  a  very  large  class  of  the  community— a  class,  too,  which  is  not  always  in  posi- 
tion to  learn  whether  the  local  market  price  is  excessive  or  not.  The  nature  of 
certain  communities  is  conducive  to  cnarging  an  unnecessarily  high  price  for 
staple  products.  This  is  the  case  where  working  people  are  dependent  npon 
company  stores,  as  in  coal  regions,  mining  and  lumber  camps,  on  the  planta- 
tions of  the  South,  and  more  or  less  so  in  small  markets  generally. 

Ineverv  company  store  there  is  an  element  of  monopoly  sustained  by  a  kind  of 
industrial  coercion  which  affects  the  level  of  prices  unfavorably  to  the  consumer. 
However  free  the  consumer  may  be  to  buy  elsewhere,  nothing  other  than  the 
knowledge  that  he  risks  his  position  by  doing  so  leads  him  to  pa^  a  higher  price 
at  a  company  store  than  at  a  private  store.  This  difference  is  simply  an  insur- 
ance premium  paid  to  keep  his  job.  What  it  amounts  to  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table  of  comi>arative  prices  at  fifteen  compan;^  stores  and  private  stores  in 
New  Jersey.  The  groups  of  products  are  those  which  enter  into  the  fixed  cost  of 
family  expenditure: 


Kind  of  products. 


OomiMaiy 
store 
prices. 


cereals 

Vegetables 

Butter  and  eggs 
Meat 


11.98 
1.46 

1.89 

8.ao 


Private 
store 
prices. 


$1.74 
1.81 
1.72 
2.87 


Excess  of 

prices  at 

company 

store. 


F^  cent, 
11 
11 
10 
15 


1  Forty-flrrt  Report  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Milwaukee,  pp.  3ft-37. 
1  Kansas  Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  **  Profits  in  strawberry  growing.' 
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For  every  dollar  of  expenditure  for  these  products  the  consumer  paid  from  10 
to  15  cents  more  than  the  market  price.  It  does  not  take  much  economic  insight 
to  recognize  that  this  is  a  tax  which  distributers  impose  upon  consumers  whom 
they  hold  in  industrial  subjection  by  reason  of  the  wage  relation. 

Differences  in  retail  prices  at  Bridgeton^  N.  J. 


Kind  of  product 


Company 

Private 

store 

store 

prices. 

prices. 

10.60 

10.60 

.90 

.80 

.15 

.14 

.16 

.12 

.12* 

.10 

.10 

.06 

.12 

.09 

.35 

.28 

.80 

.22 

.18 

.14 

.04 

.08 

.09 

.08 

.18 

.15 

Exc0»or 

profit  at 

company 

store. 


Wheat  flonr per  bag,  20  pounds. 

Potatoes,  white per  bushel, 

Beef ,  round  steak per  pound, 

Mutton do... 

Pork,  fresh,  chope do.. 

Pork,  salt do.. 

Ham do .  - 

Butter, first  quality .'. do.. 

Butter, second  quality do.. 

Cheese,  best do.. 

Oatmeal do... 

Rice do.. 

EggB per  dozen. 


PereaU. 
2D 

n 

7 
S3 
25 
€6 

SB 
25 
S6 
29 
S3 
12 
20 


Yet  the  retailer  fills  a  necessary  place  in  the  distributive  economy.  On  his 
enterprise  the  development  of  trade  depends  largely.  **  The  retailer,"  says  a  close 
observer  of  commercial  conditions  in  cities,  *'  is,  after  all,  the  backbone  of  the 
commercial  world.  He  takes  the  goods  of  the  wholesaler  and  distributes  them 
to  the  people.  He  bears  the  brunt  of  existing  poverty;  by  trusting  the  i)oor  in 
times  of  distress  he  often  tides  him  over  to  brighter  days.  He  merits  large  con- 
sideration. He  has  a  hard  enough  time  of  it.  What  with  the  dex>artment  stores 
on  one  hand  and  the  push  carts  on  the  other  it  is  a  wonder  how  he  can  live.  He 
has  to  i>ay  rent  and  light  and  heat  and  wages  and  insurance,  while  the  push  carts 
that  crowd  the  street  right  in  front  of  his  door,  selling  the  same  goods  that  he 
sells,  have  no  rents  to  meet,  no  insurance,  and  no  taxes,  excepting  an  insignificant 
license  fee.  "> 


6.  THE  CITY  CONSUMERS  AND  THE  RETAHi  MARKETS. 

In  the  existing  organization  of  the  distributive  system  the  position  of  consumers 
as  a  whole  in  large  cities  undergoes  radical  changes  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. The  city  having  from  100,000  to  500,000  inhabitants  finds  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  supply  its  consumers,  to  introduce  wholesale  distribution  between  retailer 
and  producer.  The  smaller  city,  however,  relies  on  the  weekly  or  semiweekly 
farmers'  market  or  on  the  local  retailer  entirely.  The  largest  of  our  cities  represent 
consumers  in  an  entirely  different  relation  to  the  trade.  The  old-fashioned  way 
of  marketing  required  the  household  to  lay  in  a  supply  once  or  twice  a  week. 
This  was  done  at  farmers*  marketc,  as  is  still  the  case  in  such  towns  as  York, 
Reading,  and  other  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  producer  and  consumer 
come  together.  The  opposite  of  this  simple  relation  has  developed  in  such  cities 
as  New  York,  where  livmg  in  tenements,  flats,  and  apartments  prevails.  Here 
ground  space  is  so  valuable  that  all  possible  economy  of  floor  space  must  be  exer- 
cised in  planning  the  building  in  which  families  live.  Possibly  the  great  majority 
of  families  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  live  in  two  or  three  room  apartments. 
One  of  the  denser  portions  contains  nearly  600  x>er8on8  to  the  acre.  On  an  aver- 
age of  5  persons  to  a  family,  this  is  equal  to  120  families.  Another  block  in 
another  section  of  the  city  contained  990  families  on  one  side  of  the  block  only. 
On  an  average  each  family  occupied  as  many  rooms  as  they  had  children. 

With  space  so  precious  it  is  impossible  to  keep  any  considerable  supply  of  food 
on  hand  m  the  tenement  or  city  household.  Tnere  are,  of  course,  in  the  better 
class  of  apartments  spaces  for  refrigerators,  but  they  are  small;  and  if  the  refrig- 
erator is  a  stationary  one,  it  is  all  the  worse  for  cleanliness.  It  often  becomes 
impregnated  with  an  odor  that  destroys  the  palatableness  of  food  put  there  unless 
kept  scrupuloudy  clean. 

Ventilation  required  for  preserving  food  supplies  is  imperfect  in  most  cases,  bad 
in  many,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of  apartments  absolutely  damaging  to  the 
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pitalaibleiiess  of  food.  These  conditions  make  it  necessary  not  onW  for  retailer 
and  wlK>lfiaaIer  to  keep  on  hand  much  larger  stocks  than  nnder  dificerent  condi- 
tions of  living,  but  they  also  oblige  the  retail  trade  in  particular  to  do  from  3  to 
6  times  the  work  that  was  formerly  done  when  once  or  twice  a  week  the  consumer 
did  his  own  marketing.  In  addition  to  this  the  retailer  now  delivers  daily,  or 
often  3  times  a  day,  at  tne  consumer's  household  the  supplies  of  th^  day.  Whereas 
formerly  the  consumer  went  to  market  once  or  twice  a  week,  now  the  market 
comes  to  the  consumer  once  or  twice  a  day.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
vegetables  and  meats.  This  extra  service  must  be  paid  for  in  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  and  the  heavy  exx>ense  of  this  extension  of  retaO  service  explains  to  a 
great  extent  the  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  distribution  between  wholesaler 
and  consumer,  especially  m  the  more  perishable  kinds  of  products.  The  differ- 
ence in  consumei^s  price  for  a  family  which  g^s  to  market  and  for  one  which 
has  the  market  come  to  it  is  not  less  than  from  10  to  15  -per  cent.  Take  2  families 
of  about  the  same  standard  of  living;  the  housewife  that  goes  personally  to  mar- 
ket buys  at  a  lower  rate  for  the  same  quality  of  products  or  gets  a  better  quality 
at  the  same  price  as  compared  with  the  one  that  simply  sends  orders  or  sends  a 
servant.  A  further  advantage  to  the  consumer  arises  where  the  one  buying  for 
the  family  visits  cUfferent  retail  stores  instead  of  buying  only  from  one.  A  still 
further  gain  to  consumers,  in  point  of  time  and  choice  of  variety,  comes  from  a 
public  knarket  at  which  the  grades  and  quantity  in  the  market  can  be  observed 
oef  ore  purchasing. 

7.  ANIMAL  AlH)  VEGETABLE  FOOD  IN  FAMILY  DIETS. 

The  future  of  consumption  of  vegetable  products  has  much  to  gain  from  improve- 
ments in  the  selection  of  food  materials  for  the  family  in  the  city  markets. 
Dietary  practice  is  far  behind  the  conclusions  of  science  in  this  respect.  A  watch- 
man's family  in  New  York  City,  for  instance,  paid  $5.69  for  animal  food,  when 
$1.35  worth  of  vegetable  food  would  have  furnished  an  amount  of  nutriment 
equal  to  that  of  the  animal  food  that  cost  just  four  and  one-half  times  as  much. 

The  result  of  dietary  studies  in  New  York  City  shows  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  diet  was  expended  for  animal  food — chiefly  beef,  eggs,  butter,  and 
milk— in  a  carpenter's  family.  In  a  mechanic's  family  the  propomon  of  expendi- 
ture per  man  per  day  was  56  per  cent  for  animal  food  and  44  x>er  cent  for  veget- 
able food. 


Animal 
food. 

Vege- 
table 
food. 

Animal 
food. 

ta^e 
food. 

Jeweler's  family 

PercL 
67 

Peret. 

3« 

Housekeeper's  (widow's)family 
Laborer's  family , 

Ptrel. 
46 
67 
67 
59 
66 
72 
66 
71 
27 

Ptrct. 
64 

Runnr'ii  family 

62  '         38 

83 

Watchman's  family 

70        ao 

63           37 
67  .         43 
73           27 
&9           41 
56            44 
63            47 

Porter's  family ' 

83 

Pyer's  fanilly  ...    .    .       ..... 

Printer's  family 

41 

Kestanrant  carver's  family 

Bailor's  boarding  houi*e 

Truckman's  familr 

Milkman's  family 

46 

Caretaker's  ( woman's)  family  . 
Builder's  family 

28 
84 

Sewing  woman's  family 

Shopkeeper's  family 

Salesman's  family 

29 

78 

8.  THE  LEGAL  PROTECTION  OP  CONSUMERS  OP  PARM  PRODUCTS. 

The  old  Latin  maxim,  warning  the  buyer  to  beware  of  the  seller,  applies  to  the 
ptrodncers  and  consumers  of  farm  products  with  special  emphasis.  In  modem 
times  the  two  i>arties— consumers  and  producers — are  so  far  apart  in  many  com- 
mercial transactions,  there  are  so  many  intermediate  parties  between  the  farm 
and  the  consumers  of  food,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  responsibility  for  defective 
goods.  Hence  the  State  has  stepx)ed  in  and  elaborated  a  growing  body  of  laws  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  consumer  are  recognized  and  enforced.  The  consumer  is 
entitled  to  protection  from  disease  and  filth  and  fraud.  The  milk-insi)ection  laws 
are  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  State  has  improved  the  position  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  inspection  of  herds  of  cows  on  the  milk  farm  has  carried  the  State's 
interest  in  the  consumer  back  to  the  control  of  the  very  source  of  supply.  The 
common  defects  among  herds  have  been  disclosed  and  the  conditions  of  health- 
ful production  improved.  Adulteration  has  been  diminished,  if  not  q[uite  elimi- 
nated, and  even  the  feed  of  milch  cows  has  been  in  not  a  few  cases  limited  by 
legal  enactment  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  The  importance  of  milk  as  a 
food  to  the  rising  generation  makes  the  stake  of  society  in  this  class  of  consumers 
one  of  the  most  vital  significance  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  community. 
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9.  BRITISH  RAILWAY  RATES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE, 

THE  RA.ILROAI)6  AND  THB  FARMERS.^ 

[From  the  Railroad  Gazette.    By  W.  M.  Acworth,  barrister  at  law.] 

I  will  begin  with  a  statement  which  I  am  convinced  most  of  my  hearers  will 
refuse  to  believe,  that  English  railroad  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  agricnltnral 
produce  are  not  excessive.  I  will  ^o  so  far  as  to  say  that,  compared  witn  the  rates 
m  force  in  other  countries  for  similar  (]^uantities  of  similar  articles  under  similar 
conditions,  they  are  low  rather  than  high.  I  sive  this  as  an  opinion  based  on  a 
study  both  practical  and  statistical  of  tne  conditions  in  this  and  other  countries 
which  has  extended  now  over  a  good  many  years.  In  the  case  of  railroad  rates, 
where  the  tariffs  of  different  countries  are  constructed  on  different  bases,  deal 
with  different  average  quantities,  carried  for  different  average  distances,  and 
under  absolutely  different  conditions,  figures  may  in  the  hands  of  a  manipulator 
who  knows  the  very  rudiments  of  his  business  be  made  with  consummate  ease  to 
prove  anything  he  wants  them  to  prove. 

Let  me  give  you  one  instance  of  English  railroac*  --^s.  For  the  sum  of  4d.  the 
Great  Eastern  Railwa^r  will  bring  from  anv  part  04.  .fcs  distiict,  say  an  average 
distance  of  80  or  100  miles,  into  London,  and  aeliver  free  to  the  consumer  s  door 
a  box  weighing  up  to  20  pounds.  Such  a  box  will  hold,  for  instance,  a  pair  of 
ducks,  a  couple  of  pigeons,  a  dozen  eggs,  2  pounds  of  butter,  and  leave  room  to 
fill  up  with  trimmings  in  the  shape  of  sausages,  tomatoes,  flowers,  or  anvthin^ 
the  grower  may  have  handy.  The  minimum  value  of  the  contents  can  hardly 
be  put  lower  than  10s.  to  12s.  It  will  surely  not  be  said  that  4d.  out  of  12s.  is  an 
excessive  amount  to  pay  for  carriage.  Look  at  the  matter  from  the  railroad  point 
of  view.  The  minimum  charge  made  by  the  local  parcels  delivery  compamee  in 
London  is  4d. ,  and  I  am  assured  by  a  friend  of  great  experience  that  Sd.  is  a  moder- 
ate estimate  of  the  actual  minimum  cost  of  delivering  a  i>arcel  by  a  railroad  cart. 
This  leaves  the  company  Id.  for  receiving  the  parcel  at  the  country  station,  carry- 
ing it  by  train  100  miles,  transferring  it  at  the  London  terminus  and  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  whole  transaction.  *  *  *  It  would  not  be  fair  to  suggest  that 
these  extraordinarily  low  Great  Eastern  rates  are  typical  of  those  in  force  all  over 
the  country.  *  *  *  But  I  recently  had  the  oppoii;unity  of  comparing  the  rates 
for  farm  produce  now  existing  on  one  of  our  great  lines  with  those  that  were  in 
force  three  years  back.  These  reductions  range  from  10  to  20,  and  in  many  cases 
to  80,  35,  and  even  40  per  cent.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  case  of  this 
particular  company  is  in  any  way  exceptional. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  is  somewhat  as  follows. 
The  rates  in  England  for  the  carriage  of  small  consignments  of  perishable  produce 
are  at  least  as  low  as  those  in  force  in  France,  Germany,  or  America;  having 
regard  to  the  speed  and  general  convenience  of  service,  they  might  even  be  said 
to  De  lower.  At  the  same  time  aniculturistb  in  foreign  countries  do  get  a  great 
deal  of  their  produce  carried  at  less  than  English  rates  because  they  send  it  in 

auantities  and  under  conditions  which  English  agriculturists  refuse  to  accept. 
^  however,  English  farmers  will  consent  to  adopt  foreign  methods,  English  rtnl- 
way  companies  have  already  shown  themselves  ready  to  concede  them  m  return 
foreign  terms.  In  a  word,  English  agriculturists  send  their  produce  in  retail 
quantities  at  rates  which  for  retail  quantities  are  low.  Foreigners  send  wholesale 
at  rates  naturally  much  lower. 

I  turn  to  another  point.  Thanks  not  to  the  railroad  companies,  but  to  English 
geography,  our  rates  are  less  burdensome  than  the  foreigners*  for  another  reason. 
In  America  production  and  consumption  are  separated  almost  by  thousands  of 
miles;  even  on  the  Continent  Paris  and  Berlin  draw  their  supplies  from  the 
farthest  comers  of  the  country.  In  this  small  and  thickly  populated  island  the 
average  distance  produce  is  carried  can  hardly,  except  in  the  southwest  of  Eng- 
land, amount  to  more  than  50  miles.  Now,  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  if 
an  American  fanner,  though  paying  onlv  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile,  has  to  pay  that 
farthing  for  each  of  500  miles,  the  railroad  rate  presses  more  severely  on  him  than 
it  does  on  an  English  farmer  who  only  sends  50  miles,  even  thougn  he  may  pay 
lid.  per  mile. 

It  IS  hardly,  I  think,  generally  appreciated  how  small  a  proportion  railroad 
rates  bear  to  the  total  cost  of  ordinary  articles  of  consumption.  Meat  is  worth 
say  6d.  a  xx)und  and  Id.  per  pound  in  convenient  though  rough  reckoning  equals 
£9  per  ton.  A  ton  of  meat  is  worth,  therefore,  over  £50.  A  ton  of  butter  is  worth 
at  least  £100.  Now,  60s.  is  a  very  unusually  high  rate  for  meat,  and  still  more 
unusually  high  for  butter.  The  half  of  these  rates  is  probably  quite  as  much  as 
the  average-mstance  consignment  pays.    In  other  words,  a  ton  of  meat  pays  for 
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railroad  carriage  from  2i  to  5  per  cent  on  its  value,  a  ton  of  bntter  certainly  not 
more  than  li  to  ^  per  cent.  Take  even  the  instance  where  the  railroad  rate  presses 
the  hardest.  The  consumer  pays  for  milk  Is.  or  Is.  4d.  per  gallon;  the  railroad 
company  gets  out  of  this  somewhere  about,  on  the  average,  fd.,  say  7  per 
cent.  *  *  *  When  we  know  that  the  gross  retailer's  profit  ranges  anywhere 
from  20  to  100  per  cent  on  the  price  as  received  for  the  article  by  the  producer,  it 
is  absurd  to  say  that  1^  to  7  per  cent  on  the  retail  price,  or  if  yon  will,  2^  to  14  per 
cent  on  the  producer's  price,  is  a  charge  that  stran^^les  trade.  Indeed,  consider- 
ing the  value  and  the  mdispensability  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  railroad 
company^  and  the  enormous  cost  at  which  that  service  is  furnished,  it  may  fairly 
be  claimed  that  the  railroads  only  charge  a  verv  low  percentage.    *    *    * 

Let  me  give  an  instance  of  the  strangung  trade  theory  when  brought  to  the  test 
of  actual  lacts.  Members  of  the  institution  will,  I  dare  say,  remember  the  action 
brought  two  or  three  years  back  before  the  railway  commission  by  the  Mansion 
House  Association  on  Railway  Traffic  against  the  South  Western  Railway  in 
reference  to  the  Southampton  import  rates.  In  that  action,  the  cost  of  which, 
oddly  enough,  was  defrayed  by  a  London  dock  company,  much  was  said  to  the 
grievance  oi  the  Surrey  makers  of  cheese  and  the  Hampshire  producers  of  bacon. 
The  rates,  it  was  said,  strangled  trade,  and  the  figures  certainly  showed  that 
Fareham,  for  instance,  only  sent  to  London  a  few  hundredweight  of  bacon  in  the 
twelvemonth.  But  unfortunately  for  the  trade-strangling  theory  the  figures  also 
showed  that  the  same  rates  whicn  were  supposed  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
bacon  from  Fareham  to  London  did  not  prevent  the  Fareham  consumer  from 
bringing  down  from  London  some  hundreds  of  tons  of  bacon  during  the  same 
period.  Here  is  another  instance  to  the  same  effect.  A  general  manager  told  me 
'  the  other  day  that  his  railroad  brought  into  England  and  up  to  London  last 

autumn  some  five  or  six  hundred  tons  of  blackberries  through  a  single  port. 
'  The  rate  he  got  for  their  carriage  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  a  ^^ood  fat  one."    He 

only  wished,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  he  could  nave  got  English  blackberries  to 
carry  at  the  same  rate;  fortunately  they  were  not  forthcoming.  It  was  not  these 
extortionate  railroad  rates  which  enabled  the  foreigner  to  do  a  presumably  profit- 
able business,  or  which  left  tons  upon  tons  of  blackberries  unpicked  on  our  Devon- 
shire hedges. 
We  all  want  lower  railroad  rates,  English  farmers  included.  And  English 
'  farmers  at  least  can  have  them  if  they  choose,  to  their  own  great  advantage  and 

1    .  also  to  the  profit  of  the  railroad  companies;  but  to  get  them  the  farmer  must 

>  abandon  his  old-fashioned  retail  methods  in  favor  of  modem  economical  whole- 

sale methods  of  business.  Let  me  give  you  one  instance  to  show  the  enormous 
economy  of  the  wholesale  business.  £q  the  Southampton  Docks  case ,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  it  was  shown  that  American  bacon,  which  was  consigned  in  truck 
loads,  and  often  in  train  loads,  was  charged  6b.  per  ton  between  Southampton  and 
[  London.   English  bacon,  consigned  not  in  train  loads  but  in  parcels  of  a  few  hun- 

t  dredweight,  was  char^ped  for  an  equivalent  distance  15s.  per  ton.    **  Favoring  the 

I  foreigners,  surely,'*  said  the  plaintiffs.    But  the  defendants  produced  carefully 

detailed  evidence,  which  was  not  cross-examined  and  hardly  challenged,  showing 
that  at  the  6s.  rate  the  American  produce  gave  them  a  gross  earning  of  12s.  6£ 
per  train  mile,  while  the  train  which  had  to  potter  about  at  roadside  stations 
picking  up  the  English  farmer's  odds  and  ends  of  traffic  only  managed  to  earn 
I  some  5s.  per  mile,  and  the  cost  of  working  the  local  train  was,  if  anything,  greater 

t  than  that  of  working  the  train  fully  loaded  with  import  traffic.    Just  see  what 

this  means.    Cost  of  working  averajo^  about  2s.  6d.  per  train  mile.    Therefore, 
I  with  American  produce  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  was  10s. ,  with  English  pro- 

1  duce  2s.  6d.    In  other  words ,  by  adopting  wholesale  methods  the  railroad  company 

earned  a  four  times  greater  profit,  while  charging  a  rate  only  two-fifths  as  nigh. 
Now,  of  course,  I  am  not  su^w^ting  that  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
!  a  roadside  station  in  Hants  or  wilts  could  furnish  tnmc  to  match  in  volume  that 

which  is  poured  in  through  great  ports  like  Southampton,  Dr  Hull,  or  Liver- 
pool.   *    •    *    But  what  I  do  say  is  that  English  farmers  can,  if  they  choose^ 
^  command  rates  much  nearer  the  wholesale  scale  than  they  are  paying  at  present. 


APPENDIX  A. 

BTATSKBHT  07  THB  QltAIK  BLBVATOBS,  WABXH0V8X8,  AHB  KILL  7ACILITIB8 
OH  THB  VOBTHBBK  PACIFIC  LIHBB,  JUXB  1,  1900. 

[Farniflhed  by  the  Northern  Paciflc  Railway  Company.] 

The  f ollowiiig  Bchednles  have  been  inserted  to  show  the  e^inipment  of  a  repre- 
sentative  Krain-carrying  railroad  for  the  pnrpoee  of  handling  ^hia  oommodlty. 
Few  people  have  an  adequate  conception  of  we  capacity « the  variety  in  owner- 
ship, ana  the  operatina:  control  of  tnese  facilities  for  handling  the  conunercial 
grain  crop  of  the  Northwest.  The  data  here  presented  is  not  readily  available, 
and  has  recently  been  sought  for  by  foreign  inquirers.  The  presentation  of  the 
exact  number  of  grain-handling  facilities  at  local  stations  and  at  terminal  points 
affords,  moreover,  the  best  kind  of  data  to  understand  the  position  of  the  proancer. 

KEY  TO  STATEMENT. 

(A)  Grain-buying  flnns  (line  elevator  companies)  whoae  central  offices  are  located  at  prtmary  mar- 

(B)  Houses  owned  or  operated  by  local  dealers. 

(C)  Houses  owned  or  operated  by  farmers'  associations. 
Ea  Elevator. 

W->Warehouse. 

M^Mill. 

Location  of  offices  of  line  elevator  companies  controlling  elevators  and  warehouses  in  Minneaote 
and  North  Dakota:  Monarch  Elevator  Co.,  Andrews  it  Qsge  (Lessees  Consolidated  Elevator  Go.). 
Thorpe  Elevator  Co..  Great  Western  Elevator  Co.,  Johns  &  Powers,  Duluth  Elevator  Co.,  CaiglU  Ele- 
vator Co.,  Victoria  Elevator  Co.,  Independent  Elevator  Co.,  Minneapolis. 


Station. . 


Build- 
ing. 


Capacity. 


Remarks. 


Minnetoia  divUUm. 

Cable 

Rice 

Royalton 

Uttlefalls 

Lincoln 

Topeka 

Fort  Ripley 

Brainerd 

Motley 

Staples 

Aldrich 

Vendale 

Wadena 

Bluirton 

New  York  Mills 

Richland 

Perham 
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(A)  Great  Western 

(A)  JonesA  Powers 

(B)  J.Gosett 

(C)  Rice  Farmers'  Elevator  Co. 

(B)J.W.Bauck 

(B)  Murphy  Mill  and  Elevator 

(B)i.H.  Russell 

( A )  Monarch  Elevator  Co 

(B)  Minnesota  Elevator,  East 
Side,  Mill. 

B)  A.  Tanner 

B)  L.J.Pickett 

A)  Monarch 

A)  Monarch 

B)  A.  Tanner 

A)  Monarch 

B)  Hoists  Rennels 

A)  Monarch 

A)  Monarch 

B)  W.J.Lewis 

BjB.H.Pettit 

A)  O>n8olidated 

B.H.PetUt 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Consolidated 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Sugden  A  Reinhart 

A)  Consolidated 

A) Independent 

B)  Globe  Mill  Co 


Buahelt. 


£. 

80,000 

R 

20,000 

E. 

6,000 

E. 

20,000 

W. 

5,000 

M-E. 

10,000 

W. 

8,000 

E. 

40,000 

M-E. 

7,000 

M-E. 

15,000 

W. 

5,000 

w. 

5,000 

w. 

5.000 

w. 

2.000 

w. 

5,000 

w. 

8,000 

w. 

5,000 

w. 

7,000 

E. 

10.000 

E. 

16,000 

E. 

25,000 

E. 

25,000 

E. 

75,000 

E. 

9,000 

E. 

15,000 

E. 

20,000 

E. 

25.000 

w. 

10,000 

E. 

40,000 

E. 

12,000 

M-E. 

80,000 
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Btatkm. 


Owner. 


BuUd- 
ing^ 


Capacity. 


Remarks. 


Oontinned. 

Loce 

Frasee 

Detroit 

Audubon 

Lake  Park 

Winnipeg  Junction. . . 
Hawlef 

Olyndon 

Moorhead 


Ltta^aUt  and  Dakota 
Branch  (JOnnaota), 

Swanvllle , 

BurlTum 

Orey  Eagle 

Sauk  Center 

sues 

Westport 

Vlllard 

Olenwood , 

Starbuck...' 

Cyrui 

MorriB 

N.  P.  Fergus  and  Black 
Hia$  Branch  (in 
Minnetota), 

Deercreek , 

Hennlng , 

Vlnlng , 

CUtherall 

Battle  Lake 

Underwood , 

Wall  Lake 

Fergus  Falls 

French 

Foxhome 

Everdell 

Breckenrldge 


i 

K 

b; 

B 

A» 
Ai 
B) 
A) 
B) 
B) 

151 


Monarch 

Monarch 

Gummer  it  Chilton 

Consolidated 

Independent 

Consolidated 

IJonarch 

Independent 

Consolidated 

Independent 

John  Nannestad 

Dakota  Elevator  Co 

Consolidated 

Duluth  Elevator  Co 

Rltt  ^rrnan  Elevator  Co 

Duluth  El  ?v:.tor  Co 

Menslngs  Hwiise 

Con8olia..te '  (subleased  to 
Goldheart  I  illing  Co.). 

F.Gk)odsoll&Co 

V.Fisher 


A)  Monarch 

B)  S.  Stewart 

B)  A.  Tanner , 

B)  A.  Tanner , 

B)  R.H.81iter&Co 

C)  Farmers'  Elevator  Co 

B)  Merchants*  Grain  Co 

A)  Monarch , 

A)  Monarch 

A)  Great  Western 

A)  Monarch , 

A)  Great  Western 

A)  Monarch , 

BJ  Robert  Wllaon 

A)  Monarch 

C)  Farmers'  Warehouse  Co. . . , 

B)  8.  Stewart 

B)  Enfflund  A  Ness  (leased  to 

Hokinson  Grain  Co.). 

iA)  Monarch 
B)S.  Stewart 
C)  Farmers'  Warehouse  Asso- 
ciation. 
(B)  S.Stewart 


(A)  Consolidated 

(C)  Farmers' 

(A)  Consolidated 

(A)  Monarch 

(C)  Farmers , 

(A)  Great  Western 

(A  I  Consolidated 

(B)T.H.  Fraslee 

I B  I  Farmers 

A  I  Consolidated 

,B  i  Farmers 

A    Independent 

B)  J.Marstod 

A  f  Consolidated 

A  (  Monarch , 

B'  Farmers 

\A)  Consolidated 

B;  Farmers , 

B  [Farmers 

B   Dakota  Elevator  Co. 

B  iJas.Sherwin , 

A  I  Monarch 

B  French  Fkinning  Co. . 

A)  Great  Western 

A)  Monarch 

;a)  Consolidated 


K 
K 

M-W. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
B. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 

2W8. 
2W8. 


W. 

W. 

w. 

E. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
£. 
E-W. 
£. 
E. 

E. 
E. 
£. 

E. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E, 
E. 
W. 
E. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
£. 
W. 
E. 
2Ws. 
E. 
E. 
£. 


15,  (XW 
15,000 
5,000 
20,000 
14,000 
25,000 
15,000 
15,000 
40,000 
25  000 
10,000 
20,000 
18,000 
25,000 
15,000 
80,000 
25,000 
126,000 

50,00C 
25,000 


10,000 
12,000 

8,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
25.000 
15,000 
20.000 
15,000 
20,000 
83,000 
25.000 

3,000 
35,000 
10,000 
25.000 
10.000 

20.000 
85.000 
20,000 

45,000 


45,000 

5,000 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
83.000 
15,000 
15,000 
10,000 
15,000 

8.000 
10,000 

5.000 
45,000 
35,000 

8,000 
15,000 

6,000 

5,000 
12,000 

5.000 
15,000 
29,000 
85,000 
20.000 
20,000 


Headquarters,  Fargo. 


Headquarters,  Morris. 


Do. 

Da 
Da 


H.  P.  Berg,  lessee. 
£.  Johnson,  lessee. 

H.  <&A.,]( 


W.  Robertson,  lessee. 
J.W.Wilson. 
Headquarters,  Faigo. 


Private. 
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SUUon. 


N.  P.  Farguaand  Black 
HOU  Branch  (in 
North  DakUa). 

Wahpeton 

FarmlDgton 

AdamB 

Qreatbend 

Bayne 

Downing 

Mooreton 

Wyndmere 

Delamero 

MUnor 


MomUoIm  DiviMUm  {in 
Minn^aota). 

Hitteidal.* 

Ulen 

Svre 

Twin  Valley 


Gary 

Fertile 

Holmes.... 

Marin 

Crookiton , 

Hixon 

Freemans 

McDonald 

Lees >. 

Perault 

RedUke  Falls.... 

Dorothy 

Bufflngton 

Key  West 

Davidson 

Sherack 

Carthage 

Sulllvans 

jSast  Qrand  Forks. 


Manitoba  Divition  {in 
North  Dakota). 

Kellys 

Mekinock 

Beans  

Gllby 

Johnstown 


Owner. 


(CJ 


Consolidated , 

Great  Weston 

Monarch 

W.P.Adams 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Keystone  Land  Co 

Downing  Farm 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Independent 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Elevator  (Consolidated) . . , 
WarehoaBe(Consolidated) . 

Independent 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Thorpe 

Farmers 


Great  Western 

Dakota  Elevator  Co 

Thorpe 

Great  Western 

Monarch , 

EvansonBros 

Wilcox  Lumber  Co 

Thorpe * 

Thorpe 

Monarch 

Great  Western , 

Farmers , 

J.K.Welum 

Wilcox  Lumber  Co 

Thorpe , 

Farmers 

Great  Western 

Monarch 

Thorpe 

Monarch 

Great  Western , 

Garfield  Farmers 

Monarch 

Monarch 

McCarthy  Bros.  ^  Co , 

McCarthy  Bros.  &  Co 

Thorpe 

Wm.Stead 

Thorpe 

Thorpe , 

Thorpe , 

Monarch 

Thorpe 

Thorpe , 

Monarch 

Keystone  Fbrm 

Monarch 

Monarch 

nk) 

Monarch 

N.  P.  Rwy.  (Transfer  ele- 
vator for  steamboat 
line.) 


Thorpe 

Duluth  Elevator  Co 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Duluth  Elevator  Co 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Thorpe 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Duluth  Elevator  Co. 
Monarch 


BnUd- 
Ing. 


E. 
E. 
S. 
B. 
E. 
E. 
S. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
M-B. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 

w. 

E. 
E. 
B. 
E. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

E. 
B. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
B. 
B. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 


Capacity. 


20^000 

ao,ooo 
khooo 

IXKOOO 

m»oeo 

88,000 
60,000 
86,000 
26,000 

7,000 
16,000 
40,000 
26,000 
16,000 
10,000 
16,000 
40,000 
25,000 
20,000 

4,000 


10,000 
16,000 
25,000 
10,000 
.20,000 
6,000 
4,000 
20,000 
86,000 
16,000 
18,000 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 
40,000 
25.000 
25,000 
15,000 
40,000 
15,000 
80,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
6,000 
6,000 
15,000 
20,000 
15,000 
16,000 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
15,000 
70,000 
25,000 
25,000 


80,000 


16,000 
20,000 
26,000 
15.000 
25,000 
15,000 
40.000 
20,000 
45.000 
80,000 
25,000 
20,000 


Remarks 


PrivateL 


Da 
Do. 


Headquarters,  Fkrgo. 


Coarse  grain. 


Dakota  Elevator,  le 
Coarse  grain. 
Do. 


Private. 
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Station. 


Owner. 


Build- 
ing. 


Capacity. 


RemarkN. 


Miuiiioba  DMtUm  (M 
i^orfADototo) —Con- 
tinued. 

Johnstown 

Forest  River 

Vow 


Kellogg 
Qr&fton. 

Cashel.. 

Elora . . . 
Drayton 


Pittsburg.. 

Bowesmont. 

Joliette 

McArthur  . 

Pembina  . . , 


Dakota    Division,    (m 
North  Dakota). 

Fargo 

Canfield 

Mapleton 

Greene 

Dalrjrmple 

Casselton 

Wheatland 

Buffalo 

Tower  City 

Oriska 

Baird 

Valley  City 


Berea 

Hobart . . 
Sanborn . 

Eckelson 


B)Wm.  Stead 

B)  B.  A.  McDonald 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Thorpe 

B)  McHugh  &  Gardner 

A)  Consolidated 

_,  Monarch 

B)  Thorpe 

B-C)  Farmers'.  (One-half  In- 
terest) 

A)  Great  Western 

A)  Consolidated 

Ai  Monarch 

A)  Thitrftc 

A)  Onj>it>Hdiited 

M^iiiiirch  .r 

Vi^  I  iria 

QuiHcHEflAted 

M'liinrctj i 

OL^nsji-illrJat^d 

Motiiirth 

T)i<  trjH- 

Diihith  KkvatorCo 

Vk^tt>riii  ,,, 

Bj  Barton  (R.  M.  Whittemore, 

A)  Cr>nfit]JiflnTe';l 

Mnrrl'^ori  4Jt  Bellamy 

J.  It    Inmi-iil 


Tli^ 

Monarch 

Duluth  Elevator  Co 

B.  A.  McDonald  &  Co 

Consolidated 

Victoria 

Monarch 

[B)  Pembina  Grain  and  Ele- 
vator Co. 

(A)  Monarch 

(B)  Pembina  Grain  and  Ele- 

vator Co. 
(A)  Victoria 


Linseed  Oil  Mill 

MagillACo 

Consolidated 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

M.T.Dill 

Eli  Greene 

O.DalrympIe 

G.S.Walker 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

M.E.Hawk 

B.  A.  Quirk 

Great  Western 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Johns  A  I*ower8 

Monarch 

Russell  M.M.  Co 

Great  Western 

McPherson  Port.  Elevator . 

Farmers 

Johns  A  Powers 

Cargill 

Consolidated 

Cargill 

OIsen<&Cox 

Consolidated 

Cargill 


B. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 

E. 
B. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 

E. 
W. 


E. 

E. 

E. 

£. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 
2E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

£. 

E. 

W. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

£. 
M-E. 

E. 

B. 

E. 

£. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 


BuaheU. 
20.000 
10,000 
45,000 
15.000 
20.000 
80.000 
45.000 
20.000 
26.000 
15,000 

22,000 
26,000 
15,000 
20.000 
40.000 
30.000 
40,000 
20,000 
85.000 
25.000 
15,000 
26.000 
80.000 
12.000 
2.000 


25. 
7, 
85, 
20, 
80, 
15. 
25, 
15. 
15, 
24, 

15, 

7, 


15,000 


80,000 
30,000 
20,000 
45,000 
25.000 
35.000 
30,000 
14,000 
132,000 
56.000 
45,000 
80,000 
40.000 
30.000 
40.000 
25.000 
10.000 
35.000 
25.000 
30.000 
30.000 
15.000 
25.000 
25.000 
40,000 
45,000 
20,000 
2;  000 
55,000 
25.000 
25,000 
30,000 
30.000 
22,000 
20.000 
30,000 


McHugh  &  Gardner. 


Headquarters,  Pembina. 


Flax  only. 


Private. 
Do. 
Do. 


Coarse  grain. 


Lessees,  Olsen  &  Cox. 


Headquarters,  Sanborn. 
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Stetion. 


Ovmer. 


Build- 
ing. 


Capacity. 


Remarks. 


Dakota  DMtUm,  {in 
North  Dakota-'Con- 
Unued. 

Jamestown .' , 


Eldridge. 
Tappen.. 
Dawson  . 


Steele. 


McKensie  . 
Burleigh... 

Bismarck . . 


Fnarffo  and  Soutkwest- 
em  Branch  {North 
Dakota). 


CottefH  . 
Horace. 


Warren 

Davenport . 
Woods 


Leonard . 


Coburn . , 
Sheldon  . 


Buttzville  . 
Lisbon 


Elliott 

Englevale . 


Verona . . . , 
La  Moure. 


Berlin... 
Bdgeley  . 


fianftom,  Cboperttoum, 
and  T.  if.  Branch 
{North  Dakota). 


Rogers  , 
Daxey  .. 


;  A)  Monarch 

B)  Smith  A  Helm 

B)RufwelIM.M.Co 

^  A)  Monarch 

A)  Monarch 

[A)  Consolidated 

B )  Raymond  &  Kepler 

A)  Great  Western , 

[A)  Johns  A  Powers 

(B)  B.F.8covllle 

(B)  Bismarck  Elevator  Co 

(B)  MliBOuri  Valley  MUling  Co. 
(B)  Bismarck  Elevator  Co 


Consolidated 

Consolidated 

Great  Western 

Monarch 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Consolidated 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Monarch 

Monarch , 

Great  Western 

Southwestern 

Consolidated 

B.H.Buttz 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Lisbon  Elevator  Co. 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

J.F.Downing 

Consolidated 

Johns  A  Powers 


(A)  Monarch  , 
(A)  C&rgm. 


A)  Great  Western 

B)  M.  T.  Rasmussen 

Hannaford (A)  CaixhiU 

B)  Olsen&Cox 

A)  Monarch 

Cooperstown (A)  Monarch 

A)  Great  Western 

AJCarglll 

B)  Dakota  Elevator  Co  . 

B)0l8en  ACox 

B)  R.C.Coopet 

Losell (A)  Great  Western 

Jesse (A)  Monarch 

A)  Great  Western 

(BjOlsen&Cox 

Binford (A)  Monarch 

1(A)  Great  Western 

;  (B)  Burgess  A  B 

McHenry '  JAJ  Great  Western 

,  (A)  Monarch 


E. 

E. 

M-E. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
E. 


Buthds. 
85,000 
10,000 
75,000 
25,000 
15.000 
40,000 
2,000 
80,000 
15,000 
15,000 
12,000 

80,000 
12,000 


18,000 
80,000 
38,000 
25,000 
20,000 
33,000 
25.000 
80,000 
20.000 
15,000 
80,000 
15,000 
15,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
50,000 
40.000 
25,000 
20,000 
15.000 
.25,000 
15,000 
18.000 
25.000 
25,000 
88.000 
25,000 
20,000 
60.000 
25,000 
40,000 
25,000 
25,000 


15,000 
85,000 
88,000 
25,000 
20,000 
20,000 
35,000 
25,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
30,000 
50,000 
25,000 
20.000 
25,000 
25,000 
20.000 
25,000 
17,000 
25,000 
20,000 


Headquarters,    Bis- 
marck. 
Headquarters,  Mandan. 


St.  Bank,  lessees. 


Headquarters,  Sanborn. 


Headquarten,  Fareo. 
Headquarters,  San  be  mi. 


Do. 
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Stotton. 


Owner. 


Bund- 
ing. 


Gftpadty. 


Benuurks. 


/oniet  .Btoer  Valley 
Brameh  {North  Da- 
toia), 

Yprilanti 

Montpeller 

Adrian 

Dickey 

Q  rand  Rapids 

Glover 

Oakei 

Jamettovm  and  North- 
em  Branch  {North 
Dakota). 

Buchanan 

Fingree 

Edmunds 

Melville 

Carrtngton 

Syketton 

Beaton 

Bowdon 

Guptil 

Barlow 

New  Rockford 

Cheyenne  

Oberon 

Bflnnewaukan 


Brimamade. 


(A)  CkMUoUdated  . 
<A)  Monarch  , 


(A)Ooniolldated.... 

(Ai  Monarch 

(A  I  Monarch 

(AiOoniiolidated.... 

(A   Monarch 

(A  I  Monarch 

I A  I  Johns  A  Powers . 

(A)  Consolidated 

(A)  Monarch 

(A)  Monarch 

(B)S.  Glover. 

(B)  Perry  &  Jones.... 


Monarch 

Consolidated . 
Consolidated  . 
Consolidated  . 
D.  Doughty 
>nson<' 


Consolidated 

Monarch 

Miner  A  Cousins 

Monarch 

Miner  A  Cousins 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Kureka  Elevator  Co. 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Johns  &  Powers 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Great  Western 

Dakota  Elevator  Co. 

Johns  A  Powers , 

Johns  &  Powers 

Monarch 

Dakota  Elevator  Co. 

Consolidated 

Monarch 

Johns  A  Powers , 

)  Schwedler  Grain  Co. . 

A)  Consolidated 

A)  GreatWestem 

A)  Monarch , 

B)  Wm.  Plummer&Co.. 

A)  Johns  A  Powers , 

:a)  GreatWestem 

;A)  Monarch , 

A)  Johns  A  Powers , 

B)  T.E.  Smith 


W. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
E. 
W. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 


E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 


BlcsMi. 
20,000 

7,000 
20,000 

7,000 
20,000 
18,000 
20,000 
20.000 
86,000 
10,000 
20,000 
26.000 
20,000 
80.000 


16,000 
26,000 
40,000 
80.000 
20.000 
26,000 
80,000 
20,000 
20,000 
80,000 
20,000 
26,000 
80.000 
26.000 
20.000 
20,000 
26,000 
26,000 
83,000 
40,000 
36,000 
26,000 
26,000 
27,000 
18,000 
86.000 
26,000 
10,000 
86.000 
26,000 
26,000 
20,000 
20,000 
83.000 
36,000 
30.000 
86,000 


Headquarters,  Faxgo. 


Do. 
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LooaJtUm  of  offices  of  line  elevator  oompamesj  coniroUmg  elevalon  and  warehouses  in  the 
Province  of  Mamtoba:  Winrdpeg  Elevator  Company,  Northern  Etevatar  Company,  Oeo, 
Leary,  W.  L.  Parish,  Young  Bros.,  Winnipeg. 


station. 


£menoii  . 
Lettellier. 


Owner. 


Bollding.  Gftpaeity. 


StJean 

Hope  Fknn. 
Morris 


Lowe  Farm. 
Myrtle 


Roland. 


Rosebank 


Miami. 


Altamont. , 
SomerKt . . 


Swan  Lake . 
Marieapolis. 


Green  way . 
Baldur.... 


Belmont. 

Ninette.. 
Dnnrea . . 


Mamuret. 
MInto  .... 


Fairfax. 
Elgin... 


Track  End. 
Hilton 


ABhdown . . 
Wawanesa. 


Elliott 

Ronnthwaite . 


Martinville. 
Brandon  ... 


Silver  Plains  . . 
Union  Point . . . 
Willow  Range. 
Underbill 


OakYille. 


Oakland... 
8t.Agathe . 


(A)  Northern 

(A)  Northern 

(A)  Winnipeg 

(A)  Ueo.  Leary 

(A)  Northern 

(A)  Dominion 

(A)  Northern 

(A)  Northern 

(B)  G.  T.Smith  &  Co 

•^  Winnipeg 

G.T.  Smith  ikCo 

Northern 

Winnipeg 

Farmers 

Northern 

Winnipeg 

Dominion 

Farmers 

Northern 

Winnipeg 

Farmers 

Dominion 

Northern 

Farmers 

Winnipeg 

Dominion 

Dominion 

W.L.  Parish 

Northern 

W.L.  Parish 

Northern 

Farmers 

W.L.  Parish 

Northern 

Dominion 

Dominion 

Winnipeg 

Northern 

Northern 

Dominion 

Winnipeg 

Young  Bros 

Northern 

Winnipeg 

.  Young  Bros 

B)  Jas.Johnson 

A)  Winnipeg 

A)  Young  Bros 

C)  Farmere  (Elgin  Elevator 

A)  Winnipeg 

A)  Winnipeg 

A)  Dominion - 

A)  Winnipeg 

a)  Northern 

A)  Northern 

A)  Winnipeg 

A)  Northern 

B)  Russell  Snyder 

A)  Dominion 

A)  Northern 

A)  Northern 

A)  Dominion 

A)  Northern 

B)  A.  E.  McKenzle 

A)  W.L. Parish 

A)  Dominion 

A)  Northern 

B)  M.Blake. 


B)  Baker  &  Reed 

(A)  Dominion  (burned  May 

17,1900). 
[A)  Winnipeg 

*    Winnipeg 

Winnipeg 


Ydiowttone  DivMon 

(Ninih  Dakota). 

Mandan (B)  Miasoori  Valley  Milling 

I  Co. 


E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
B-W. 
W. 
E. 
FlaxW. 
B. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
B. 
£. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
B. 
E. 
W. 

w. 

E. 
W. 

E. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
E. 
B. 
B. 
E. 
E. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B. 
E. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
E. 

E.-W. 

B. 
E. 
E. 


M.-E. 


7ft,  000 
20,000 
25,000 

i2,oeo 

18,000 
20,000 
20,000 
84,000 
10,000 
16,000 
2,000 
20,000 
18,000 
85,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
40,000 
80,000 
80,000 
85,000 
80,000 
80,000 
85.000 
80,000 
25,000 
6,000 
5,000 
8,000 
18,000 
10,000 
5,000 
10,000 
80,000 
20,000 
40,000 
40,000 
20,000 
80,000 
80,000 
18,000 
80,000 
80,000 
18,000 
80,000 
28,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 


Remarks. 


Leary.  V 


Leary,  leasee. 


A.  S.  Bamton.  1< 


I 


20,000 

20,000 

85,000 

25,000  I 

14,000 

20,000 

25,000 

80,000 

20,000 

80,000 

12,000 

80,000 

25,000 

15,000 

40,000 

18,000  I 

20,000  I 

8,000  I 

4,000  , 
80,000  '  Headquarters  Winnl 


22,000 


Leary,  lessee. 

Do. 
Do. 


:i 


20,000 
20,000 
16,000 


125,000 
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f  line  devator  companies,  controlling  eletxit> 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba— Conmaned. 


Location  of  offices  of  line  detxUor  companies,  controlling  elevators  and  warehouses 

mtini] 


Statloo. 


YeUow§Ume  DivitUm 
{North  Dakota)— 
Continued. 

New  Salem 

Sims 

Glenulen 

Hebron 

Antelope ■ 

Richardton 

Taylor 

Gladstone 

Dickinson 

Montana  and  Rocky 
MowUain  divinont 
(in  Montana). 

BlUinra 

BiflT  Timber , 

Livingston , 

Boseman 

Belgrade 

Manhattan 

Helena 

Bonner 


StevensTllle 

Victor 

Hamilton 

Plains 

Frenchtown 

IdaJto  IHviaion  {in 
Washington). 

Spokane 

Marshall  Junction  . . 

Cheney 

Tyler 

Sprague 


Harriston 

lona 

Ritzville. 


lind... 

Prosser . 
Mabton. 


Owner. 


Building. 


{A  J  Lyon  Elevator  Co. 
(C^  FimipR! .......... 

{B>  A.F.Dlftz 

(B>  C.  L,  Zijntyfrman . 
(a  i  Lvon  Kle valor  Co. 

(Bi  ltnf^i^-l 

(Bi  F.  rnokh.-'Tiiiuj|]ifr. 
{A  I  Lyon  KU'Vn(*ir  ik). 
( B  i  Kof*ffi.^l  <k  t'l  J  . . . . . 

JA  s  Lyon  Elevator  ik). 
(A )  Lyon  EtfViitor  Co. 
(A  I  l*yoti  Elevttt#«r  fJo. 
( B I  Lte  di  !.*«  ........ 

(X )  Lyau  Eluv^tur  Co. 


iB)  Babcock  Hardware  Co. . . 
B)  Pioneer  Milling  Co 
B)  A.W.Mile8 
B)  Benepc-Owenhouse  Co  . . 
C)  Farmers  and  Merchants' 
Slevator  Co. 

(B)  Nelson,  Storey  &  Co 

(B)  Boceman  Milling  Jo 

( B)  Nelson^torey  &  Co 

(B)  £.  M.  Ferris   (Belgrade 

Elevator  Co..  lessees). 

(B)  Manhattan  Malting  Co . . 

B   B.B.Chrisholm 

(B)  T.  C.  Powers , 

(B)  Big  Black  Foot  Milling 

(B)  Bi«  Black  Foot  Milling 

(B)  Big  Black  Foot  Milling 

iB)  Missoula  Merc.  Co 
B)  Amos  Buck  Merc.  Co  ... . 
B)  Henry  Buck  A  Co 
B)  Missoula  Merc.  Co 
B)  Anaconda  Copper  Min- 
ing Co. 

(B)  Hamilton  F.  M.  Co 

(B)  J.A.McOowan 

(B)  Marion  Bros 

I)  Portland  F,M.  Co 
1  Centennial  M.  Co 
)  BrovendorA  K , 
)  Ameny  Bros , 
)  Cummins  Bros 
)  J.S. Carman 
)Gehre8AKertich 
)  Sprague  Flour  Mills 
)  Sprague  Flour  Mills 
)  Sprague  Flour  Mills 
)  Sprague  Flour  Mills 
)  Farmers'  Alliance 
W.Smith 

B)  D.  Richardton 

A)  Tacoma  Orain  Co 

C)  Farmers'  Alliance 

B)  Clodius&Kalkway 

B)  Clodius  it  Kalk way 

B)  D.C.Banonett 

B)  N.H.Greene 

B)  Otto  Bros 

B)  NeilsonBros 

B)  H.Jansen 

B)  BolnegA  Label) 

B)  E.Kemp 

B)  S.  P.  Flower 

B)  Topp.  Trading  Co 


E. 
W. 
B. 
W. 
B. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
E. 
E. 
W. 
M.-W. 


M.-E. 
W. 
W. 
£. 
£. 

M.-E. 
M.-E. 

E. 

W. 

W. 
W. 

w. 

M.-W. 
B. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

E. 
M.-W. 

w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 

E. 
M.-E. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
E. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

M-E. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Capacity. 


Buthds. 

16,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 

20,000 

2,000 

2,000 

8,fi00 

12,000 

18.000 

20,000 

6,000 

20,000 

16,600 


25,000 
2,000 
20,000 
luO.OOO 
60,000 

100.000 

100.000 

260,000 

10,000 

250,000 
8,000 

25,000 

60,000 

8,000 

600.000 

100,000 

200,000 

10,000 

75,000 

80,000 
5,000 
4,000 


60,000 
40,000 
40,000 
60,000 
40,000 

5,000 
25,000 
14,000 
14,000 
40,000 
60,000 
40,000 

7,000 
10,000 
40.000 
20,000 
10,000 
40,000 
20,000 
80,000 
85,000 
60,000 
20,000 
70,000 
40.000 
10,000 
15.000 


Remarks. 


Headquarters  Mandan. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Headquarters  Boseman. 


Private. 


Headquarters  Missoula. 


Do. 
HeadquarteiB    Anacon- 
da.   . 
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>/  line  devator  eompanies,  eontrdUng  devatot 
9  in  the  Province  of  Manitcba,  etc, — Ckmtmaed. 


Location  of  ojfce8  of  line  devcttor  companies,^  oontrolUng  levators  and  ware- 


station. 


Idaho     DMMUm     {in 
.   WasMngUm)  —  Cm- 
ttnued. 

EUetMbniK 


Omtral  Wa$hington 
Brasieh  {in  WatMnff' 
ton). 


Medical  Lake  . 
Reardon 


Hondovi  . 


Pavenport. 


Omans  . 
Rocklyn 

Creston. 
Wilbur . 


Goran 

Almira 

Hartllne 

Ck)uleeCIty 

Spokane  and  Pakmte 
Branch  (Watkhtgion 
and  Idaho). 

WASHINOTON. 

8i>angle 


Plaxa 

RonJia... 
Oakesdale 


Rosalia. 


Owner. 


(B)  Win.8inlttaiKni  AOo.... 
B)  Williams, Smithson Co.. 
B)  Williams, Smithflon Co.. 
B)  Williams.  Smithson  Co. . 
B)  Ramsey  Hardware  Co . . , 
B)  A.8.Klimbeig 


(b; 

i 


(B)  EleoAOanett 

(A)Tku!omaOrainCo 

(B)  Reardon  Qiain  Co 

jB)  W.H.Stlles 

(B)  Washington  Qialn  Mill- 


ing Ca 
¥Bshf 


ingCo. 
>.  If.  Glasgow. 


(B)  Washington  Grain  Mill* 


Taooma  Grain  Go 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

Inkster  Bros.  A  Co 

D.M.Glasgow 

RMcI^n 

B)  Big  Bend  Milling  Co.. 

B)  D.M.Glasgow 

B)  Inkster  Bros.  A  Co 

A)  Tacoma  Grain  Co 

B)F.U  Watson 

B)  H.M.Hansen 

B )  Geo.  Simons 

Tacoma  Grain  (k> 

G.M.  McAllister 


M.E.Hay 

J.M.Partsh&Co 

Columbia  River  MUling 
Co. 


B)H.  M.Hansen 

Bi  H.M. Hansen 

BiH.ShelBeld 

B I  Heins  A  Kauffman  . 

BtJonesA  Frank 

BW.CKallar 

B)  J.C.Johnson 

B)  LaFolletteBroK.... 

B)  F.Erwln :... 

(B)  G.  R.  Roberts 

(B I  MdDaniel  Bros 

(B)  McDanlel  Bros 


b; 

B 
B 
B 
B 

A) 

\^ 

B] 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
A) 

(B 


Gale  A  Parker 

LucusBros 

M.H.  Sullivan 

M.H.Sullivan 

D.W.Gildea 

Portland  Flouring  Mill 

Co. 

Taooma  Grain  Co 

Ma^ihall  Field  -  C  a  m  p  • 

bell  &  Rodgers. 

Porter  &  Son 

J.A.Anderson 

Wilmar  A  Dwyer 

N.L.  Strange 

E.J.Doneen 

Alexander  &  Davidson . . 
Heistand-Wamer  W.  H. 

Co. 

E.M.  Gillette 

Western  W.H.Co 

Pacific  Coast  Elevator  Co. 

Rosalia  W.H.Co 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 


Building. 

Capacity. 

Remarks. 

Buthdi. 

W. 

<B,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

80.000 

w. 

85.000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

10,000 

w. 

fi0,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

80,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

80,000 

w. 

60.000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

86.000 

w. 

46.000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

12,000 

w. 

10.000 

w. 

16,000 

w. 

70,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

80.000 

w. 

66,000 

w. 

86,000 

w. 

75,000 

w. 

86,000 

w. 

40.000 

w. 

1^000 

w. 

40.000 

w. 

80.000 

w. 

86,000 

w. 

20.000 

w. 

100,000 

w. 

100.000 

w. 

80.000 

w. 

80.000 

w. 

90.000 

w. 

80,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

16,000 

w. 

80,000 

w. 

46.000 

w. 

18,000 

w. 

40.000 

w. 

22,000 

Private  use. 

w. 

80,000 

w. 

60.000 

w. 

20.000 

w. 

120.000 

w. 

20,000 

w. 

40,000 

w. 

40.000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

60,000 

w. 

80,000 

w. 

100,000 

w. 

100.000 

w. 

100,000 

Farmers'  Alliance. 

w. 

76.000 
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Location  of  office*  of  line  elevator  companies^  eontroUinq  devatom  and  warehoutea 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba — Contmued. 


Spokane  ttnd  Paionae 
Branch  i  WaMngian 
and  ictoAo)— OoDt'd. 

WABHINOTON— con- 
tinued. 

McCoys 

Kelleys 

Belmont 

Bden 

Garfield 

Cedar  Creek 

PlUouse , 


Flillon 

Whelan 

PnllmAn 

ChambeiB.... 

Stalev 

Sunshine 

Buxby  Spur. . . 
Johnson 

Colton 

Uniontown . . . 
Leon 

IDAHO. 

Genesee 


Moscow  . 


Joel 

Vollmer. 

Kendrick 


(B) 


Ta*joina  Omin  Co 

Tacoma  Gndn  Co 

E.J.I>oneen , 

Heistand,  Warner  A  Co. 

T.F.Rourke 

Pacific  Coast  Elevator  Co, 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

Farmers*  Alliance 

Hayfield  Bros 

M.W.Belshaw 

Farmers  W.H.Co , 

Garfield  Hardware  Oo . . . 

Tacoma  Grain  Co , 

Tacoma  Grain  Co , 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

Heistand,  Warner  &,  Co. , 

Heistand,  Warner  &  Co. . 

Wash.  Water  Power  Co. . 

J.A.Miller 

J.A,  Miller 

Hyhsteek  Bank  of  Spo- 
kane. 

GnyA  Gray 

Farmers  W.H.Co 

Hebitand, Warner  &  Co. . 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

TacomaGrain  Co 

W.H.Kyle 

P.  W.  Lawrence 

E.  H.  Letterman 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

HeiHtand.  Warner  A  Co . 

CW.Tracy 

P.W.  Lawrence 

Robinson  &,  Glover 

Staley  Bros 

P.W.Lawrence 

So.  Palouse  W.  H.  Co 

Johnson  G  ain  Storage, 
Forwarding  and  Com- 
mission Co. 

TacomaGrain  Co 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

Wood  &  Miller 

M.Schulyhera 

S,Hillartl  

Uniontown  W.H.Co 

Tacoma  Gmln  Co 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

Uniontown  W.  H.  Co 

R.H.  Russell 

C.£.Wood 

C.E.Wood  "A" 

Driscoll  it  Thompson . . . 

C.£.Hibbs 

Fint  National  Bank  of 

Pullman. 

TacomaGrain  Co 

Hei.«tand,  Warner  it  Co. 

Tacoma  Gram  Co , 

First  National  Bank  of 

Moscow. 

M.J.S,  Shields 

Allen  Howard 

M.W.GrainCo 

W.H.Buchanan 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

TacomaGrain  Co 

J.D.JollyACo 

U.C.Rietman 

Alex.  Hunter 

Kendrick  Grain  Co 

C.£.Wood 


W, 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w, 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


w. 

E. 
B. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 

E. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

M-W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 


Buahda. 
fiO,(IOO 
60,000 
40,000 
85,000 
15.000 
85.000 
26,000 
85,000 
70,000 
45,000 
20,000 
65,000 
60,000 
60,000 
25,000 
75,000 
60,000 
60,000 
45,000 
55,000 
60,000 
5,000 

40,000 
120,000 
75,000 
60^000 
40,000 
40,000 
185,000 
85,000 
60,000 
90,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
85,000 
85,000 
65,000 
100,000 


75,000 
85,000 

110.000 
20,000 

100.000 
75.000 

110,000 
85,000 
70,000 


40,000 
80,000 
60,000 
40»000 
45,000 
55»000 

60,000 
45,000 
60,000 
80,000 

16,000 
60.000 
70,000 
70,000 
60,000 
20,000 
60,000 
60,000 
80,000 
70,000 
85,000 


Closed. 

Joint  house. 
Headquarters,  Portland 


Private  use. 
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Looatum  of  offieetof  line  elevator  companie»y  eontroUing  elevators  and  warehoum» 
in  the  Province  of  ManilMHi^  «<c.— Conliiiaed. 


Statkm. 


Spakane  and  Paloute 
Branch  {Waahington 
and  /doAo)— Con- 
tinued. 

IDAHO— continued. 

Kendiick 

Clyde 

Juliaetta 

Lewiflton 

North  Lapwai 

Sweetwater 

Oroflno 

Lenore 

Contact 

CuldeSac 

WatMnaUmand  Colum- 
bia River  Bwy.  Ok 
{Waahington  and 
Ortgon). 

WASHINGTON. 

Dayton 


Longi  

Richardaon.. 
HuntsviUe  . . 

Waitsburg... 
Coppei 

Summit 

Eautman 

Dixie 

Gillian 

Spring  Creek 
Aldrich 

Stanfleld  .... 

Evans  

Walla  Walla. 


Owner. 


(B) 

II 

i' 

B 


HeiRtand,  Wamer  St  Co. . 

Heistand,  Wamer  A  Co. . 

Inland  Grain  Co 

Juliaetta  W.H.  Co 

F.J. Boston 

G.  M.White  (est.)  ( Pacific 
Coast  Elevator  Co.. 
lesMce). 

C.E.Wood&Co 

East  Washington  Im- 
provement Co. 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 

West  Washington  Im- 
provement Co. 

Clearwater  Improve- 
ment Co. 

F.  L.  Famsworth 

C.W.Greene 

Heistand,  Wamer  &.  Co 

LenMcGlll 

J.  B.  Wamer 

C.£.Wood 

PalmertonA  H 


Building. 


[All  buildings  included  be- 
low are  warehouses.] 


Western  W.H.  Co. 


(A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

(A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

(A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

(A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

(A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

(A)  Washington  and  Colum- 

bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

(B)  CorbettBros 

(B)  H.H.Wolf 

(B)  Roth  i&  Co 

(A)  Portland  Flouring  Mill 

Co. 

(A)  Western W.H.Co 

B)  Gilbert  Mills 

W.T.Richardson 

Western  W.H. Co 

Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

CorbettBros 

Western  W.H. Co 

WestemW.H.Co 

,  FsrmersW.H.Co 

A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 
(A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 
(A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 
(A)  Wa-Mhington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

(A)  WesternW.H.Co 

(B)  Gillian  &Comwell 

Western  W.H  Co 

Western  W.H  Co 

Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

M. Aldrich 

Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

J.W.Harbert 

WestemW.H.Co 


(A) 
(A) 
(A) 


w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 


w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


Capacity. 


ihfsMft, 
00.000 
2O.€0O 
1M,000 
»,000 
60.000 
90,000 


ao,ooo 

20,000 

40.000 
76,000 

40.000 

80,000 
40,000 
20,000 
15,000 
20,000 
40,000 

ao,ooo 


100,000 
49,000 

88,000 

80,000 

86,000 

85,000 

70,000 

70,000 

a's.ooo 

36,000 
100.000 

65,000 
21.000 
24,000 
66,000 
85,000 

15.000 
40.000 
80,000 
80,000 
60,000 

15,000 

49,000 

49,000 

40,000 
86,000 
65,000 
86,000 
49,000 

35,000 
160,000 

10,000 
85,000 


Remarks. 


Cloeed. 
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Location  of  offices  of  line  elevator  companies,  controlling  elevators  and  toarehouses 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  etc. — Continued. 


station. 


Owner 


Building. 


Capacity. 


Remarks. 


Washitwtonand  QAumr 
bia  River  Rvoy.  Co. 
( Waahin gton  and 
Orci^Mi )— Continued. 

WASHINGTON— con- 
tinued. 

Walla  Walla 


Collls 

Osborne  

Dry  Creek 

Rulo 

Climax 

Riverside 

Eureka 

Babcock 

Lee 

Elwood 

Clyde 

Pickards 

Pleasant  View. 

OREOON. 

Hillsdale 

Waterman 

Athena 

Canon  

Vunsycle 

Stanton 

Helix 


Warren . 


Fulton 


Pendleton . 


Ill 

(A) 

(B) 
(C) 

(A) 
(A) 

\il 

(B 
(B' 

B 
(B' 
(A' 
(B' 
(B' 
(A 
(A 
(A 

b; 

(A 


Western  W.H.  Co 

Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwv.  Co. 

Washington  ana  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

T.Yenney 

Farmers  W.  H.  Co. 


Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwv.  Co. 

Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

Thome 

Thome 

Farmers  W.  H.  Co 

A.J.Puflfer 

W.H.  Babcock 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

J.J.  Hoffman  and  others. 

J.M.Fall 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

C.F.Pickard 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 


A)  Kershaw  Grain  Co 

;a)  WestemW.  H.  Co 

A)  Kershaw  Grain  Co 

A)  Kershaw  Grain  Co 

A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 

A)  Western  W.H. Co 

A)  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co  . . . 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co  . . . 

Balfour,  Guthrie  <&  Co  . . . 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Kershaw  Grain  «  o 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co  . . . 

Western  W.H. Co 

Western  W.H. Co 

Balfour,  Guthrie  ^  Co  . . . 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co  . . . 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Scott  etal 

Western  W.H. Co 

Western  W.H. Co 

Balfour,  Guthrie  A  Co  . . . 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co  . . . 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Kershaw  Grain  Co ' 

Westem  W.H. Co 

Westem  W.H.Co 

Balfour,  Guthrie  A  Co  . . . 

Balfour,  Guthrie  A  Co  . . . 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Kershaw  Grain  Co 

Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co. 
(A)  Washington  and  Colum- 
bia River  Rwy.  Co.  (freight 
house). 


A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 

jl 

A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 
A) 

i 


2W. 


3W. 
2W. 


2W. 


Bushels. 
36.000 
110.000 

28,000 

88,000 
116,000 
20,000 
61,000 

35,000 

20,000 
49,000 

40,000 
49,000 
35,000 
15,000 
90,000 
40.000 
60,000 
35,000 
40,000 
62.000 
49.000 
45,000 
40,000 


40,000 
55,000 
40,000 
40,000 
180,000 

35,000 
30,000 
10.000 
60,000 
40,000 
47,000 
40,000 
60,000 
106,000 
20,000 
60,000 
49,000 
40.000 
49,000 
49,000 
85,000 
60.000 
45,000 
55,000 
40,000 
49,000 
85,000 
60,000 
24,000 
26,000 
40,000 
49,000 
17,000 

17,000 


Location  of  offices  of  line  companies  controlling  elevators  and  warehouses  in  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Oregon:  Tacoma  Grain  Company,  Tacoma  Warehouse  and  Elevator  Company,  Puget  Sound 
Flouring  Mill  Company,  Tacoma,  wash.;  Portland  Flouring  Mills  Company,  Pacific  Coast  Elevator 
Companv,  Western  Warehouse  Compony,  Balfour,  Guthrie  A  Co.,  Allen  A  Lewis,  Portland,  Oreg^ 
Heistaua.  Warner  A  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


166a— 01- 


-30 
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Elevator,  warolioiiM,  and  mill  faeilitiet  at  lake,  Twin  City,  and  eoaat  torminala. 
Graifi  elevators  at  lake  terminals  (Duluth,  West  Superior,  and  Superior), 

DULUTH. 


Name. 

Capacity. 

Clean- 
ers. 

Reached  by- 

Operated  by- 

•B" 

-C" 

r  '■'■■  'a. 
)  ^'.N^,)00 
1  _Mi  ooo 
)  -'IN.I  ooo 

1  1-^1  ooo 
1 —i  ooo 

)  I'M  ooo 

1  ^-11  000 
J.J-jii  000 
)  <Mi  000 

8,376,000 
1,000,000 

Yea... 

No.... 

Northern  Pacific  Rwy 

do 

Consolidated  Elevator  Co. 
Do. 

-D" 

Ye«... 

do 

Do 

•G" 

No 

...    do . 

Do 

-E" 

Yes... 
No 

All  lines 

Do. 

"F" 

do.. 

Do 

•*!" 

No.... 

do 

Do. 

•*H" 

Yes. . . 

do.. 

Do 

"Peavey" 

**  Peavey"  * 

Yes... 

Northern     Pacific     and 
Eastern  Minnesota. 

Globe  Elevator  Co. 

-IT.  8.  Milling  Co." 

Yes... 

Omaha  and  Eastern  Min- 
nesota. 

U.S.  Milling  Co. 

» Under  construction. 
WEST  SUPERIOR. 

"1" 

600,000 
1,850.000 
1,900,000 

650,000 

1,760,000 

3,000.000 

60.000 

100,000 

Yes... 
No.... 
Yes... 
Yes... 

Yes... 

Omaha  Rwy 

Globe  Elevator  Co. 

••2" 

do             

Do. 

••3" 

do 

Do. 

••A" 

Eastern  Minnesota  Rwy.. 
do 

Great  Northern  ElevHttir 

••X" 

Co. 
Do. 

Constructins 

Do. 

Sharon  Lana  Co 

Yes...    Eastern  Minnesota  Rwy.. 
Yes...' do 

1 

Armenia  Land  Co. 

Hall 

Hall  Elevator  Co. 

SUPERIOR. 

•«M" 

660,000  '  Ye*-.. 

Northern  Pacific  Rwy 

...do     . 

Belt  Line  Co. 

••N" 

1,600.000 

750.000 

1.750,000 

1,300.000 

No.. 

Do 

"K" 

Yes... 

do 

Terminal  Elevator  Co. 

••L" 

No  . 

do             

Do. 

Itaska 

Yes... 

Omaha  Rwy 

Nye.JenksACo. 

Mill  and  mill  elevators  at  lake  terminals  (DuJuth,  West  Superior,  and  Superior), 

DULUTH. 


^  (irand  Republic  " 

"Minkota" 

"Commander"  ... 
"Freeman" 


Name. 

Mill 
capacity. 

^;^l\               Re.ch<^by- 

Operated  by— 

'•Imperial " 

BarreU. 
8.000 

Bushels. 

tioO.OOO     Omaha  and  Eastern  Minne- 
sota. 

U.S. Milling  Co. 

WEST  SUPERIOR. 


2.500 

2,000 

500 

3.000 


2.50.000  I  L.S.T.Co. 


150,000 


150.000 


All  lines. 

.do. 

.do. 


SUPERIOR. 


U.S.  Milling  Co. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


"Daisy" 

3,000 
2,(KX) 
2.000 

300,000 
12.S.(H)i) 
250,000 

Northern  Pacific  Rwy 

do 

U.  8.  Milling  Co. 

"  LNtman " 

Do. 

**  Anchor"         

do 

Do. 
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Orain  elevators  at  Twin  City  temiincUs, 
MINNEAPOLIS  DISTRICT. 


Name. 


Capacity. 


Reached  by- 


Operated  by- 


Atlantic  "A*  •  

••C" 

Central 

Crescent 

Great  Eastern  ••H"... 
Oreat  Northern,  No.  1 . . 
Great  Western,  No.  1. . . 

lnterior,No.2 

Interior,  No.  3 

Interstate,  No.  1 

Interstate,  No.  2 

•K" 

31idway,No.l 

Midway,  No.2 

Monarch 

Northwestern,  No.  1  ... 

Pillsbury 

Shoreham 

Standard 

Star 

Union 

Victoria 

Woodworth 

•X" 

Great  Northern,  No.  2  . 

Republic 

St.  Anthony,  No.  1 

Interior,  No.  1 

Great  Western.  No.  2. . . 

Nortwestem,  No.  2 

St.  Anthony,  No.  2 

Elevator  "B" 

City  Elevator 

Diamond  Elevator 

Brooks-Griffith  Co 

Woodworth,  No.  2 


ButheU. 
500,000 

1,000.000 
250.000 
400,000 
150,000 

1,500,000 
660.000 
250,000 

1,000,000 
700,000 

UOU.OOO 

le'KOoo 

■70,000 

rO0,000 

I    j50,000 

00.000 

60,000 

750,000 

00,000 

.160,000 

L..:^0O,OOO 

:  ^00, 000 

^S0,000 

'00,000 

T50,000 

l:BO,000 

I    00,000 

1.750,000 

I  <  00, 000 

100.000 

300,000 

1,300.000 
130,000 
100,000 
125,000 
100,000 


"SooLine" 

C.,M.andSt.P 

M.andSt.L 

Northern  Pacific 

C.G.W.andG.N 

G.N.Rwy 

M.andStL 

M.andSt.L 

M.andSt.L 

C.Q.W 

C.G.W ,. 

C.,M.andSt,P.Kwy  . 

G.N.Rwy 

G.N.Rwy 

C.,M.andSt.P.Rwy  . 

G.N.Rwy 

G.N.Rwy 

••SooLine" 

C.G.W.Rwy 

Omaha  Rwy 

G.N.Rwy 

Northern  Pacific 

Omaha  Rwy 

CM. and  St.  P. Rwy  . 

G.N.Rwy 

Northern  Pacific 

G.N.Rwy 

M.andStL 

M.andSt.L 

G.N.Rwy 

G.N.Rwy 


C.,M.andSt.P.  Rwy 

M.andStL 

G.N.Rwy 

StP.andD 

Omaha  Rwy 


Atlantic  Elevator  Co. 

Empire  Elevator  Co. 

Peavey  Elevator  Co. 
.  I  Crescent  Elevator  Co. 
.   Great  Eastern  Elevator  Co. 

Great  Northern  Rwy.  Co. 
.[  Great  Western  Elevator  Co. 
.1  Interior  Elevator  Co. 
.  Do. 

.   Interstate  Grain  Co. 

Do. 
.'  E.P.Bacon. 
.  t  Midway  Elevator  Co. 
.|         Do. 

.  •  Monarch  Elevator  Co. 
.  I  Northwestern  Elevator  Co. 
.   C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co. 
.   Osbome-McMillan  Elevator  (>>. 
.   Standard  Elevator  Co. 
.  I  Star  Elevator  Co. 
.1  Union  Elevator  Co. 
. '  Victoria  Elevator  Co. 
. '  E.  S.  Woodworth  <&  Co. 
.  I  Geo.  C.  Bagley  Elevator  Co. 
.1  Great  Northern  Rwy.  Co. 
. '  Republic  Elevator  Co. 
.1  St.  Anthony  Elevator  Co. 
.  I  Interior  Elevator  Co. 

Great  Western  Elevator  Co. 

Northwestern  Elevator  Co. 

T.  C.  Metcalfe  (superintendent  St 
Anthony  Elevator  Co.). 

A.Caswell,  manager. 

City  Elevator  Co. 

Diamond  Elevator  and  Milling  Co. 

Brooks-Griffith  Co. 

E.  8.  Woodworth  &  Co. 


All  of  the  above  elevators  have  cleaning  facilities.    Offices  of  different  companies  located  in 
Jdinneapolis. 

MiUs  and  mill  elevators  at  Twin  City  terminals. 

MINNEAPOLIS  DISTRICT. 


Name. 

Mill  ca- 
pacity 
per  day. 

Elevator 
capacity. 

Reached  by— 

Operated  by— 

Pillsbury,  A 

Barrels. 

12,400 
7,000 
3.000 
4,000 
8,600 
2,500 
2,100 
2,300 
2,000 
2,100 
1,450 
950 

10,337 

3,199 
8,101 

2,964 

2,915 

1,000 

600 

600 

BusheU. 
80,000 
150,000 

G.N.Rwy 

Pillsbury,  B 

M.E.andM.W.Rwy 

Railway  Transfer  Co 

Pillsbury- Washburn  Flour 

Anchor 

Mills  Co. 

Palisade 

M.E.andM.W.Rwy 

Railway  Transfer  Co ' 

A 

B 

M.E.Rwy 

c 

125,000 

M.  E.  and  M.  W.  Rwy 

D 

do 

Northwestern  Consoli- 

E  

do ' 

dated  Milling  Co. 

F 

M.E.RWV 

G 

Railway  Transfer  Co 

M.E.andM.W.Rwy 

Railway  Transfer  Co.  and  M. 

W.  Co.                                   1 

Railway  Transfer  Co 

Railway  Transfer  and  M.W. 

Co. 
Railway  Transfer  Co 

H 

Washburn,  A 

50,000 

W^ashbum,  B 

Washburn,  C 

50,000 

■The  Washburn-Crosby  Co. 

Wa«*hbum,  E 

Washburn.  D 

M  E  and  M  W.  Rwy , 

Cataract 

M.  E.  Rwy 

Barber  Milling  Co. 
Phoenix  Mill  Co. 

Phoenix 

G.N.Rwv 

Dakota 

Railway  Transfer  Co 

National  Milling  Co. 

All  of  the  above  elevators  have  cleaning  facilities.    Offices  of  different  companies  located  in  Min- 
neapolis. 
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Orain  tvarehouses  at  coast  terminals  {Portland,  Tojcoma,  and  Seattle). 

PORTLAND. 


Name. 

Capacity. 

Reached  by- 

Operated  by- 

Flanders  No.  1 

Bushds. 
325,000 
335,000 
290.000 
500,000 

Northern  Pacific  Rwy 

do 

Portland  Grain  Co. 

B.G.(&Co 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &.  Co. 

Flanders  No.  2 

do 

Girvin  &  Eyre. 
Allen  &  Lewis. 

Columbia  No.  1 

do 

TACOMA. 

Elevator,  A 

500,000 
700,000 

Northern  Pacific  Rwy 

do 

Tacoma  Grain  Co. 

Elevator  B 

Tacoma  Warp hoxMe and  Ele^ 

vator  Co. 

SEATTLE. 

8.T.Rwy.&W.H.Co.  El  .... 

660,000 

Northern  Pacific  Rwy 

Seattle  Terminal  Rwy.  and 
Warehouse  Co. 

ALBINA  (PORTLAND). 

Columbia  No.  2 

500,000  '  Southern  Pacific  Rwv.  or  Ore- 

Allen  &  Lewis. 

Victoria 

400,000 

gon  Rwy.  and  Navigation 
....?do 

Kerr,  Gifford  A.  Co. 

Montgomery,  Old 

500,000 
670,000 
300,000 
600,000 
300,000 

do 

J.  B.  Montgomery. 

Montiromerv.  New              ... 

do 

Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Irving 

do 

do 

do 

G.  W.  McNear. 

Oceanic 

Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Co. 

P.C.E.Co 

Pacific  Coast  Elevator  Co. 

O.R.&N.Co 

400,000 

do 

Oregon  Rwy.  and  Naviga- 

tion Co. 

Mm  and  miU  elevators  at  coast  terminals. 

TACOMA. 


Name. 


Puget  Sound  Flouring  Mill 
Co. 

Tacoma  Flouring  Mills 

Cascade  Cereal  Mills 

Novelty  Mills 

Centennial  Mills 

Albina  Mills 


Mijl^;- I  Elevator 


Barrels. 
800 


100 
200 


BMhcU. 
400,000 

16,000 
30.000 


Reached  by- 


Northern  Pacific  Rwy. 


.do. 
.do. 


Operated  by— 


Puget    Sound     Flouring 

Mill  Co. 
Watson  &  Olds. 
Cascade  Oatmill  Co. 


SEATTLE. 


350 
1,800 


10,000 
130,000 


Seattle  Terminal  Rwy. . 
do , 


Novelty  Milling  Co. 
Centennial  Mill  Co. 


ALBINA  (PORTLAND). 


1,750 


600,000 


Oregon    Railway   and 
Navigation  Co. 


Portland    Flouring  Mill 
Co. 


APPENDIX' B. 


saut  clobiko  psiceb  bid  fos  futube  cotton  at  hew  tobx  and  lxvebpool 

fob  biz  yeabb,  1894-99. 

The  following  quotations  have  been  prepared  as  a  continuation  of  the  quotations 
in  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee.  No.  986,  part  2,  Fifty-third  Congress, 
third  session,  known  as  the  George  report. 

In  the  first  column  under  each  month  is  the  date  of  the  sale.  The  four  columns 
of  quotations  which  follow  give  the  prices  at  which  sales  were  made  for  future 
delivery.  As  for  example,  in  1894,  January  2,  the  delivery  price  of  cotton  any 
time  during  January,  at  the  option  of  the  seller,  was  7.74  at  New  York;  for  deliv- 
ery any  time  during  February,  was  7.78;  for  delivery  during  March,  7.88;  for 
delivery  during  April,  7.97.  Contracts  for  future  delivery  are  usually  limited  to 
the  term  of  four  months.  The  dates  in  these  tables  are  all  dates  of  sale;  the 
months  at  the  head  of  the  columns  of  prices  are  months  of  future  delivery.  For 
each  date  there  are  four  future  quotations  of  prices  at  which  delivery  is  con- 
tracted for  during  the  month  under  which  the  price  quoted  occurs. 

In  the  Liverpool  quotations  there  is  a  slight  difference.  The  months  at  the 
head  of  the  columns  of  quotations  are  not  single  months,  but  dual  months,  as 
January-February,  February-March,  March-Apnl,  and  April-May.  On  January 
2, 1894,  cotton  for  January-February  delivery  sold  for  8.88;  cotton  for  February- 
March  delivery,  for  8.44;  for  March- April  delivery,  at  8.50,  and  for  April-May 
delivery,  at  8.56.  This  means  that  the  seller  has  the  option  of  delivering  his  Janu- 
ary sales  any  time  within  the  months  of  January  or  February.  Hence  the  January- 
February  delivery  of  Liverpool  corresponds  to  the  February  delivery  in  New  York. 
In  making  comparisons  between  the  quotations  of  the  two  markets  this  should  be 
kept  in  mmd.^ 

DaUy  {bid)  closing  prices  of  cotton  '^futures  "  in  New    otk. 
[From  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.] 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

1  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1894.  1 

1894. 

1894. 

Jan.  2 

7.74 

7.78 

7.88 

7.97 

Feb.l 

7.79 

7.84 

7.91 

7.98 

Mar.  1 

7.49 

7.68 

7.66 

7.72 

3 

7.78 

7.84 

7.98 

8.02 

2 

7.71 

7.75 

7.81 

7.88 

2 

7.47 

7.64 

7.61 

7.68 

4 

7.83 

7.88 

7.98 

8.06 

3 

7.65 

7.69 

7.76 

7.82 

3 

7.45 

7.51 

7.68 

7.65 

5 

7.74 

7.80 

7.89 

7.97 

5 

7.72 

7.75 

7.82 

7.89 

5 

7.32 

7.39 

7.46 

7.53 

6     7.&4 

7.88 

7.98 

8.06 

6 

7.70 

7.73 

7.79 

7.86 

6 

7.44 

7.51 

7.58 

7.65 

8 

8.00 

8.M 

8.14 

8.21 

7 

7.72 

7.75 

7.81 

7.99 

7 

7.43 

7.61 

7.58 

7.65 

9 

7.90 

7.95 

8.04 

8.12 

8 

7.72 

7.72 

7.82 

7.90 

8 

7.48 

7.63 

7.60 

7.67 

10 

7.97 

8.03 

8.12 

8.20 

9 

7.64 

7.67 

7.74 

7.81 

9 

7.42 

7.45 

7.53 

7.60 

11 

8.02 

8.08 

8.17 

8.25 

10 

7.73 

7.76 

7.83 

7.90 

10 

7.36 

7.39 

7.47 

7.64 

12 

8.17 

8.20 

8.29 

8.37 

12 

7.62 

7.68 

7.74 

7.81 

12 

7.26 

7.27 

7.34 

7.42 

13 

8.04 

8.08 

8.17 

8.25 

13 

7.62 

7.67 

7,72 

7.79 

13 

7.35 

7.36 

7.44 

7.61 

15  '  8.00 

8.08 

8.12 

8.20 

14 

7.62 

7.67 

7.74 

7.80 

14 

7.32 

7.33 

7.40 

7.47 

16  ,  7.89 

7.92 

8.00 

8.09 

15 

7.64 

7.68 

7.74 

7.81 

•        15 

7.40 

7.41 

7.48 

7.56 

17 

7.89 

7.92 

8.00 

8.08 

16 

7.64 

7.68 

7.75 

7.82 

16 

7.31 

7.36 

7.42 

7.50 

18 

7.82 

7.86 

7.93 

8.01 

17 

7.68 

7.71 

•7.78 

7.85 

17 

7.86 

7.40 

7.46 

7,62 

19 

7.70 

7.73 

7.82 

7.90 

19 

7.63 

7.65 

7.72 

7.79 

19 

7.36 

7.40 

7.46 

7.53 

20 

7.63 

7.66 

7.74 

7.82 

20 

7.67 

7.58 

7.66 

7.78 

20 

7.36 

7.40 

7.47 

7.54 

22 

7.62 

7.65 

7.73 

7.81 

21 

7.49 

7.61 

7.59 

7.66 

21 

7.42 

7.46 

7.68 

7.60 

23 

7.59 

7.61 

7.69 

7.77 

22 

HoU 

day. 

22 

7.86 

7.40 

7.48 

7.66 

24 

7.73 

7.74 

7.82 

7.90 

.      23 

7.87 

7.39 

7.47 

7.64 

23 

Hoi 

day. 

25 

7.74 

7.75 

7.83 

7.92 

24 

7.28 

7.29 

7.86 

7.44 

24 

Holiday. 

26 

7.72 

7.73 

7.81 

7.89 

26 

7.82 

7.38 

7.41 

7.49 

26 

7.88 

7.42 

7.50 

7.67 

27 

7.79 

7.79 

7.87 

7.96 

27 

7.30 

7.40 

7.46 

7.53 

27 

7.42 

7.43 

7.50 

7.57 

29 

7.86 

7.86 

7.91 

7.99 

28 

7.40 

7.49 

7.66 

28 

7.46 

7.46 

7.61 

7.68 

90 

7.80 

7.80 

7.85 

7.93 

29 

7.58 

7.68 

7.63 

7.70 

31 

7.76 

7.82 

7.89 

80 
31 

7.66 
7.60 

7.68 
7.63 

7.64 
7.70 

1  The  figures  were  compiled  from  sources  mentioned  by  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone,  statistician  of  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Daily  (bid)  dosing  prices  of  cotton  **  futures**  in  New  ForA^-Contmaed. 


Prices  and  months  of  I 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery.             | 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

1 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Apr. 

May. 

June.  July. 

May. 

June.' July. 

Aug.l 

1 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1894. 

1894. 

I 

1894. 

Apr.  2 

7.61 

7.65 

7.71 

7. 77 

Mayl 

7.13 

7.18     7.23 

7.28 

June  1 

7.18 

7.23 

7.27 

7.29 

3 

7.59 

7.62 

7.69 

7.76 

2 

6.96 

7.02     7.08 

7.12 

2 

7.15 

7.19 

7.23 

7.26 

4 

7.68 

7.62 

7.68  1  7.74 

3 

6.98 

7.04  :  7.09 

7.14 

4 

7.06 

7.09 

7.14 

7.15 

6 

7.63 

7.66 

7.73  .  7.79 

4 

6.92 

6.96  ;  7.02 

7.08 

5 

7.16 

7.18 

7.22 

7.24 

6 

7.63 

7.66 

7.72  1  7.78 

5 

6.92 

6.98     7.08 

7.08 

6 

7.21 

7.23 

7.27 

7.30 

7 

7.65 

7.68 

7.74 

7.80 

7 

6.88 

6.98  1  6.96 

7.03 

7 

7.23 

7.28 

7.29 

7.31 

9 

7.62 

7.65 

7.71 

7.77 

8 

6.90 

6.94     6.99 

7.04  I 

8 

7.16 

7.18 

7.22 

7.24 

10 

7.51 

7.M 

7.61 

7.67 

9 

6.95 

6.98     7.04 

7.08  , 

9 

7.06 

7.08 

7.13 

7.15 

11 

7.44 

7.47 

7.54 

7.59  ' 

10 

6.96 

6.99 

7.04 

7.08 

11 

7.10 

7.12 

7.17 

7.19 

12 

7.42 

7.46 

7.52 

7.58 

11 

7.04 

7.07 

7.12 

7.16 

12 

7.12 

7.14 

7.18 

7.20 

13 

7.38 

7.41 

7.48 

7.54 

12 

7.04 

7.07 

7.12 

7.16 

13 

7.14 

7.16 

7.20 

7.23 

H 

7.41 

7.44 

7.61 

7.67 

14 

7.02 

7.04 

7.08 

7.12 

14 

7.16 

7.18 

7.22 

7.25 

16 

7.86 

7.38 

7.46     7.62  1 

16 

6.97 

6.99 

7,04 

7.08 

16 

7.13 

7.15 

7.18 

7.20 

17 

7.48 

7.43 

7.49     7.66  1 

16 

6.94 

6.96 

7.01 

7.06 

16 

7.10 

7.12 

7.16 

7.18 

18 

7.38 

7.40 

7.46 

7.62  1 

17 

6.87 

6.89 

6.M 

6.97 

18 

7.06 

7.09 

7.18 

7.14 

19 

7.87 

7.39 

7.45 

7.61 

18 

6.86 

6.88 

6.93 

6.97  , 

19 

7.09 

7.10 

7.14 

7.16 

20     7.29 

7.33 

7.40 

7.46 

19 

6.90 

6.93 

6.98 

7.02  ! 

20 

7.12 

7.13 

7.17 

7.18 

21 

7.29 

7.33 

7.40 

7.46 

21 

6.91 

6.91 

6.97 

7.01  ! 

21 

7.09 

7.11 

7.15 

7.16 

23 

7.20 

7.24 

7.31 

7.38 

22 

6.91 

6.92 

6.97 

7.01 

22 

7.09 

7.10 

7.14 

7.15 

24 

7.24 

7.28 

7.35 

7.41 

23 

6.96 

7.00 

7.06 

7.10 

23 

7.08 

7.09 

7.14 

7.14 

26 

7.80 

7.36 

7.38 

7.44 

24 

6.88 

6.93 

7.00 

7.04 

26 

7.06 

7.07 

7.13 

7.14 

26 

7.24 

7.24 

7.31 

7.37 

26 

6.96 

6.98 

7.04 

7.08 

26 

7.01 

7.02 

7.08 

7.09 

27 

7.24 

7.24 

7.29 

7.85 

26 

6.94 

6.96 

7.02 

7.06 

27 

7.01 

7.08 

7.09 

7.10 

28 



7.17 

7.22 

7.27 

28 

6.94 

6.96 

7.01 

xa*) 

28 

7.00 

7.06 

7.06 

30 

7.09 

7.16 

7.20 

29 

7.04 

7.08 

6.13 

29 

7.00 

7.05 

7.06 

80 

Holiday. 

30 

6.99 

7.(M 

7.05 

1          81 

1  7.16  1  7.19 

7.24 

Price 

«  and 

months  of 

Prices  and  mont 

lis  of 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Dates 

dell^ 

7ery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

189t 

1    1894. 

1894. 

July  2 

6.98 

7.03 

7.05 

7.11 

;  Aug.l 

6.51 

6.56 

6.M 

6.72 

Sept.  1 

Holi 

day. 

3 

7.06 

7.11 

7.12 

7.19 

2 

6.48 

6.65 

6.63 

6.72 

3 

HoU 

day. 

4 

Holi 

day. 

3 

6.55 

6.60 

6.68 

6.77 

4 

6.66 

6.69 

6.75 

6.81 

5 

6.96 

7.03 

7.05    7.11 

4 

6.63 

6.68 

6.76 

6.85 

6 

6.75 

6.76 

6.82 

6.88 

6 

6.99 

7.03 

7.06  1  7.12 

6 

6.61 

6.65 

6.73 

6.82 

6 

6.68 

6.71 

6.77 

6.83 

7 

6.94 

6.98 

6.99     7.05 

7 

6.64 

6.58 

6.66 

6.75 

7 

6.63 

6.66 

6.72 

6.78 

9 

6.90 

6.94 

6.95 

7.01 

8 

6.61 

6.65 

6.73 

6.81 

8 

6.67 

6.71 

6.76 

6.82 

10 

6.90 

6.94 

6.96 

7.02 

9 

6.67 

6.70 

6.77 

6.85 

10 

6.62 

6.64 

6.70 

6.76 

11 

6.94 

6.97 

6.99 

7.06 

10 

6.81 

6.64 

6.69 

6.77 

11 

6.60 

6.61 

6.67 

6.73 

12 

6.95 

6.98 

7.01 

7.07 

11 

6.61 

6.65 

6.70 

6.78 

12 

6.61 

6.62 

6.68 

6.74 

13 

6.89 

6.92 

6.95 

7.02 

13 

6.70 

6.75 

6.80 

6.87 

13 

6.66 

6.66 

6.72 

6.78 

14 

6.87 

6.90 

6.94 

7.01 

14 

6.75 

6.77 

6.82 

6.89 

14 

6.63 

6.62 

6.68 

6.78 

16 

6.87 

6.90 

6.94  1  7.01 

16 

6.66 

6.70 

6.76 

6.82 

15 

6.69 

6.67 

6.63 

6.69 

17 

6.91 

6.94 

6.99  1  7.06 

16 

6.63 

6.66 

6.71 

6.78 

17 

6.60 

6.47 

6.62 

6.67 

18 

6.87 

6.91 

6.96     7.02 

17 

6.67 

6.70 

6.75 

6.82 

18 

6.47 

6.44 

6.48 

6.62 

19 

6.84 

6.88 

6.93     7.00 

18 

6.66 

6.68 

6.73 

6.80 

19 

6.41 

6.39 

6.43 

6.48 

20 

6.82 

6.86 

6.91  1  6.98 

20 

6.58 

6.62 

6.68 

6.75 

20 

6.28 

6.28 

6.83 

6.39 

21 

6.80 

6.84 

6.88  '  6.95 

21 

6.56 

6.60 

6.67 

6.73 

21 

6.22 

6.22 

6.27 

6.32 

23 

6.72 

6.75 

6.80     6.87 

22 

6.57 

6.61 

6.67 

6.74 

22 

6.23 

6.22 

6.27 

6.33 

24 

6.65 

6.68 

6.73  1  6.81 

23 

6.60 

6.64 

6.70 

6.77 

24 

6.20 

6.20 

6.25 

6.32 

25 

6.72 

6.75 

6.81  1  6.89 

24 

6.63 

6.67 

6.73 

6.79 

25 

6.18 

6.16 

6.23 

6.29 

26 

6.65 

6.69 

6.73  ,  6.81 

25 

6.65 

6.67 

6.73 

6.80 

26 

6.04 

6.03 

6.09 

6.16 

27 

6.70 

6.72 

6.75  !  6.83 

27 

6.57 

6.60 

6.66 

6.73 

27 

6.13 

6.18 

6.24 

28 

6.65 

6.67 

6. 70     6. 78 
6.62     6.69 

28 

6.56 

6.57 

6.63 

6.69 

28 

!  6.04 

6.07 

6.13 

30 

6.57 

29 

6.54 

6.56 

6.61 

6.66 

29 

6.95 

6.03 

6.06 

31 

6.57 

6.62     6.69 

1 

30 
31 

6.61 
6.59 

6.66 
6.63 

6.70 
6.69 
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DaUy  (bid)  doHng prices  of  cotton  *' futures''  in  New  York — Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of  1 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

deliverj'. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.' 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1894. 

1894 

1894. 

Oct.    1 

5.82 

5.84 

5.90 

5.96 

Nov.l 

5.52 

6.58 

5.57 

5.63 

Dec.  1 

6.47 

5.63 

6.58 

6.64 

2 

5.96 

5.99 

6.05 

6.11 

2 

6.62 

5.54 

5.69 

5.&1 

3 

6.55 

5.63 

5.69 

6.74 

3 

5.92 

6.94 

5.99 

6.06 

3 

5.53 

5.56 

6.60 

5.66 

4 

6.46 

6.64 

5.68 

5.63 

4 

6.08 

6.07 

6.12 

6.18 

6 

5.51 

6.53 

6,57 

5.63 

5 

5.64 

5.62 

6.66 

5.71 

6 

6.07 

6.11 

6.16 

6.23 

6 

Holiday. 

6 

6.61 

5.68 

6.71 

6.7» 

6 

5.90 

5.95 

6.01 

6.07 

7 

5.44 

6.46 

5.51 

5.56 

7 

6.57 

5.62 

6.63 

5.6« 

8 

5.88 

6.92 

6,99 

6.05 

8 

6.85 

5.87 

5.41 

6.46 

8 

6.58 

6.63 

6.64 

5.69 

9 

5.89 

6.92 

6.99 

6.05 

9 

5.34 

5.36 

5.41 

6.46 

10 

6.51 

5.56 

6.68 

5.62 

10 

5.82 

6.85 

6.92 

6.99 

10 

5.31 

6.32 

5.37 

6.42 

11 

6.62 

6.58 

5.60 

5.6ft 

11 

5.75 

5.79 

5.85 

5.91 

12 

5.24 

5.25 

5.30 

5.35 

12 

6.49 

6.56 

5.58 

6.68 

12 

5.62 

5.66 

5.72 

5.78 

18 

5.25 

6.26 

5.82 

5.37 

IS 

5.48 

6.58 

6.55 

6.60 

13 

5.69 

5.73 

6.79 

5.85 

14 

5.44 

5.46 

5.62 

6.58 

U 

6.54 

6.57 

5.69 

5.64 

15 

5.62 

5.66 

5.72 

5.78 

15 

5.88 

5.35 

5.40 

5.46 

16 

5.62 

5.55 

5.68 

5.63 

16 

5.63 

5.67 

5.73 

5.79 

16     5.26 

5.30 

5.36 

6.42 

17 

6.46 

5.49 

6.52 

5.57 

17 

5.61 

5.&1 

6.71 

6.76 

17     5.28 

6.32 

5,38 

5.44 

18 

5.45 

5.49 

5.52 

5.57 

18 

5.53 

6.56 

5.63 

6.69 

19 

5.38 

6.41 

5.48 

5.64 

19 

5.46 

5.51 

5.55 

5.60 

19 

5.51 

6.55 

5.61 

6.66 

20 

6.42 

5.47 

5.54 

5.60 

20 

5.46 

6.49 

5.53 

5.58 

20 

5.44 

6.48 

6.58 

5.59 

21 

6.51 

6.57 

6.&4 

5.69 

21 

6.40 

5.42 

6.46 

6.6© 

22 

6.47 

5.51 

5.57 

6.62 

22 

6.44 

6.48 

6.55 

6.61 

22 

5.41 

5.48 

6.47 

5.ai 

23 

5.53 

5.57 

5.62 

5.68 

23 

6.57 

5.60 

6.68 

5.73 

24 

Holiday. 

24 

5.48 

5.50 

6.56 

6.60 

24 

6.71 

5.74 

5.82 

5.87 

26 

Holiday. 

25 

5.50 

5.51 

6.56 

6.61 

26 

6.75 

6.78 

5.86 

5.91 

26 

5.44 

5.46 

6.50 

6.51 

26 

5.63 

6.54 

5.67 

6.62 

27 

6.71 

6.74 

6.82 

6.88 

27 

6.49 

6.51 

5.65 

5.5» 

27 

5.48 

6.49 

5.62 

5.67 

28 

5.60 

6.62 

5.69 

5.75 

28 

5.52 

6.66 

b.m 

29 

5.51 

5.52 

5.55 

6.60 

29 

Hoi: 

day. 

29 

6.55 

5.58 

5.62 

30 

5.53 

6.64 

6.69 

SO 

5.48 

5.54 

5.00 

81 

Holiday. 

81 

5.49 

5.60 

6.66 

r 

Prices  and  months  of  > 
delivery.              | 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

,           1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jane. 

1805. 

1895. 

1895.     ' 

Jan.  2 

6.48 

6.50 

6.63 

5.68  1 

Feb.  1 

5.41 

5.45 

6.49 

6.53 

Mar.  1  1  6.46 

5.46 

6.49 

6.51 

3 

5.46 

5.47 

5.61 

5.56 

2 

5.41 

6.45 

5.49 

5.68 

2 

5.51 

6.51 

5.56 

5.57 

4 

5.49 

6.50 

5.55 

5.60 

4 

6.37 

6.41 

5.44 

6.49 

4 

6.51 

5.61 

5.65 

5.57 

5 

6.63 

6.52 

6.58 

5.62 

5 

6.85 

5.39 

5.42 

6.46 

5 

5.49 

5.49 

5.53 

5.56 

7 

5.49 

5.49 

5.53 

6.58 

6 

6.87 

5.43 

6.46 

5.50 

6 

6.57 

5.67 

6.61 

5. 63 

8 

5.153 

5.58 

6.67 

5.62  : 

7 

5.44 

5.49 

5.52 

5.57 

7 

5.65 

5.64 

6.69 

5.72 

9 

5.68 

5.58 

5.68 

5.67 

8 

5.42 

5.48 

5.61 

5.56 

8 

5.66 

5.66 

5.70 

5.71 

10 

6.55 

5.54 

6.68 

5.68 

9 

5.43 

5.49 

5.52 

5.67 

9 

6.80  ,  5.81 

6.84 

5.84 

11 

5.65 

6.55 

6.69 

6.63 

11 

5.41 

5.46 

6.50 

5.56 

11 

5.72  1  5.72 

6.75 

5.75 

12 

5.54 

5.54 

5.68 

5.62 

12 

5.40 

5.44 

5.47 

5.52 

12 

5.86     5.86 

5.90 

5. 90 

14 

5.65 

5.55 

6.59 

6.68 

13 

5.41 

5.46 

5.49     6.54  '• 

13 

5.82 

6.82 

5.86 

6.84 

15 

5.55 

6.54 

5.58 

5.61 

14 

5.44 

5.48 

5.51     5.56  1 

14 

5.89 

5.89 

5.93 

5.90 

16 

5.55 

5.55 

5.59 

5.62 

15 

5.43 

5.45 

5.49  1  5.54 

15  ,  6.97 

5.96 

5.99 

5.97 

17 

5.58     5.57 

5.61 

5.64 

16 

5.45 

6.48 

5.52  ,  5.57 

16     6. 10 

6.09 

6.14 

6.13 

18 

5.56  !  5.56 

5.60 

5.68 

18 

5.47 

5.49 

5.52     5.57 

18  !  6.97 

5.98 

6.02 

6.01 

19 

6.58 

6.62 

6.67 

6.60 

19 

5.48 

5.51 

5.58 

5.58 

19     6. 15 

6.15 

6.19 

6.14 

21 

5.48 

5.47 

6.52 

5.55 

20 

6.47 

6.49 

5.51 

5.56 

20 

6.27 

6!S) 

6.81 

6.28 

22 

5.45 

5.44 

6.49 

6.52 

21 

5.45 

5.47 

5.49 

5.53 

21 

6.20 

6.24 

6.22 

23 

5.89 

5.42 

6.47 

5.50 

22 

Hoi 

day. 

22 

6.08 

6.08 

6.13 

6.19 

24 

5.44 

5.45 

5.50 

5.53 

23 

6.47 

5.48 

5.49 

5.53 

23 

6.10 

6.10 

6,15 

6.18 

25 

6.42 

5.48 

5.48 

5.51 

25 

5.39 

5.52 

5.43 

5.47 

25 

6.18 

6.18 

6.23 

6.29 

26 

5.44 

5.45 

5.49 

5.52 

26 

6.89 

6.42 

6.43 

6.47 

26 

6.11     6.12 

6.17 

6.U 

28 

5.89 

5.40 

6.44 

5.47 

27 

5.41 

6.42 

5.46 

27 

6. 19  1  6. 19 

6.23 

6.21 

29 

5.45 

6.45  1  5.49 

5.53 

28 

5.48 

5.44 

5.48 

28 

6.21 

6.25 

6.22 

80 

6.42 

5.43  1  5.47 

6.61 

29 

1  6.21 

6.24 

6.21 

31 

5.40     5.50 

5.54 

80 

1  6.26 

6.30 

6.28 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — FARM   PRODUCTS. 


Daily  (hid)  closing  prices  of  cotton  '^futures"  in  New  York — Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

©f  sale. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

Apr.  1 

6.25 

6.27 

6.27 

6.28 

May  1 

6.64 

6.56 

6.61 

6.65 

June  1 

7.00 

7.05 

7.08 

7.10 

2 

6.26 

6.29 

6.28 

6.29 

2 

6.73 

6.64 

6.69 

6.74 

3 

7.03 

7.06 

7.10 

7.12 

3 

6.26 

6.29 

6.28 

6.29 

3 

6.72 

6.63 

6.68 

6.?3 

4 

7.09 

7.11 

7. 14       7. 17 

4 

6.20 

6.24 

6.23 

6.24 

4     6.63 

6.56 

6.61 

6.66 

5 

6.98 

7.01 

7.05      7.07 

6 

6.22 

6.26 

6.25 

6.26 

6     6.63 

6.55     6.00 

6.65 

1            6 

7.08 

7.10 

7. 14       7. 17 

6 

6.26 

6.28 

6.27 

6.28 

7     6.60 

6.51     6.50 

6.62 

7 

7.11 

7.14 

7.17       7.28 

8 

6.28 

6.31 

6.29 

6.31 

8     6.61 

G.52     6.58     6.63 

8 

7.14 

7.16 

7.19      7.22 

9 

6.32 

6.34 

6.34 

6.36 

9  1  6.68 

6.61 

6.67  1  6.72 

10 

7.17 

7.17 

7.21       7.24 

10 

6.43 

6.45 

6.43 

6.46 

10     6.57 

6.51 

6.56 

6.61 

11 

7,14 

7.16 

7.20      7.23 

11 

6.48 

6.50 

6.46 

6.49 

11     6.62 

6.55 

6.00 

6.55 

1            12 

7.08 

7.10 

7. 18      7. 17 

12 

Hoi 

day. 

13  ,  6.58 

6.52 

6.57 

6.62 

13 

7.02 

7.05 

7.08  1    7.12 

13 

Holiday. 

14 

6.62 

6.57     6.62 

6.87 

14 

6.96 

6.99 

7.02  1    7.06 

15 

6.71 

6.73 

6.68 

6:70 

15 

6.57 

6.55     6.60 

6.65 

]5 

6.95 

6.98 

7.01  1    7.04 

16 

6.68 

6.70 

6.65 

6.69 

16 

6.66 

6.63     6.69 

6.74 

17 

6.90 

6.93 

6.96       6.99 

17 

6.80 

6.80 

6.77 

6.81 

17 

6.81 

6.79     6.84 

6.89 

18 

6.80 

6.81 

6,84  '    6.87 

18 

6.71 

6.72 

6.67 

6.72 

18 

6.86 

6.84     6.91 

6.95 

19 

6.86 

6.87 

6.91  1    6.95 

19 

6.79 

6.80 

6.74 

6.79 

20     6.96 

6.94     6.99 

7.05 

20 

6.81 

6.82 

6.86  '    6.89 

20 

6.85 

6.86 

6.78 

6.82 

21 

6.95 

6.93     6.99 

7.05 

21 

6.85 

6.85 

6.90 

6.M 

22 

6.81 

6.83 

6.73 

6.78 

22 

7.12 

7.10     7.16 

7.22 

22 

6.84 

6.84     6.88 

6.92 

23 

6.87 

6.89 

6.79 

6.88 

23 

7.07 

7.05     7.10 

7.16 

24 

6.69 

6.69  1  6.73 

6.77 

24 

6.81 

6.82 

6.73 

6.77 

24 

7.07 

7.04  1  7.10 

7.16 

25 

6.68 

6.67     6.72 

6.77 

25 

6.72 

6.75 

6.68 

6.72 

25     7.14 

7.12     7.18 

7.24 

26 

6.80     6.79  1  6.84 

6.88 

26 

6.83 

6.85 

6.76 

6.80 

27     7.08 

7. 10     7. 13 

7.18 

27 

6. 73     6. 74     6. 75 

6.79 

27 

6.86 

6.87 

6.79 

6.84 

28     7.09 

7.06  ;  7.13 

7.18 

28 

6.75 

6.78 

6.82 

29 

6.86 

6.78 

6.82 

29    

7.13  1  7.20 

7.24 

29 

6.80 

6.83 

6.87 

80 

6.74 

6.66 

6.70 

30  , 

Holiday. 

31 

7.09 

7.14 

7.17 

Dates 
of  sale. 


1895. 

July  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

.    20 

22 

23 

24 

S5 

26 

27 

29 

30 

81 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


July.   Aug.  Sept.    Oct. 


6.92 
6.94 
6.92 

6.85 
6.89 
6.97 
6.87 
6.77 
6.87 
6.80 
6.79 
6.76 
6.78 
6.81 
6.75 
6.78 
6.76 
6.78 
6.77 
6.76 
6.73 
6.79 
6.77 
6.76 
6.76 


6.95 
6.96 
6.94 


7.00 
7.01 
6.99 


Holiday. 


6.87 
6.91 
6.98 
6.88 
6.78 
6.88 
6.81 
6.80 
6.76 
6.78 
6.82 
6.75 
6.78 
6.76 
6.78 
6.77 
6.76 
6.72 
6.79 
6.77 
6.75 
6.75 
6.81 


6.92 
6.96 
7.03 
6.93 
6.82 
6.93 
6.86 
6.86 
6.81 
6.83 
6.87 
6.80 
6.84 
6.81 
6.84 
6.83 
6.83 
6.78 
6.83 
6.81 
6.78 
6.78 
6.85 


7.05 
7.06 
7.04 

6.97 
7.01 
7.08 
6.98 
6.87 
6.98 
6.91 
6.90 
6.86 
6.88 
6.92 
6.85 
6.89 
6.81 
6.89 
6.88 
6.88 
6.84 
6.89 
6.81 
6.83 
6.83 
6.90 


Dates 
of  sale. 


1895. 

Aug.  1 

2 

8 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


Aug.  Sept.    Oct. 


6.94 
6.87 
6.94 
6.98 
6.99 
6.98 
7.01 
7.03 
7.19 
7.34 
7.25 
7.28 
7.27 
7.20 
7.27 
7.27 
7.80 
7.42 
7.40 
7.62 
7.62 
7.60 
7.71 
7.82 
7.95 


6.98 
6.90 
6.97 
7.01 
7.01 
7.00 
7.03 
7.04 
7.20 
7.85 
7.25 
7.28 
7.27 
7.20 
7.27 
7.27 
7.30 
7.42 
7.40 
7.53 
7.63 
6.60 
7.71 
7.80 
7.96 
I  7.89 
I  7.74 


7.02 
6.94 
7.01 
7.05 
7.06 
7.05 
7.08 
7.08 
7.25 
7.39 
7.80 
7.34 
7.32 
7.24 
7.83 
7.33 
7.36 
7.48 
7.47 
7.61 
7.70 
7.67 
7.78 
7.88 
8.04 
7.96 
7.80 


Nov. 


7.06 
6.98 
7.a5 
7.09 
7.10 
7.09 
7.09 
7.11 
7.29 
7.43 
7.35 
7.a4 
7.36 
7.29 
7.38 
7.37 
7.41 
7.63 
7.62 
7.67 
7.76 
7.73 
7.84 
7.92 
8.09 
8.02 
7.86 


Dates 
of  sale. 


1895. 

sept  2 

3 
4 
5 


Prices  and  months  of 
•  delivery. 


Sept.    Oct.    Nov.  I  Dec. 


7.97 
7.87 
7.80 
7.85 
7,93 
8.05 
8.11 
7.99 
7.85 
7.94 
7.87 
7.81 
7.92 
7.86 
8.03 
8.03 
8.01 
8.19 
8.23 
8.34 
8.50 
8.65 


Holiday. 


8.04 
7.93 
7.85 
7.90 
7.98 
8.09 
8.14 
8.03 
7.88 
7.97 
7.90 
7.83 
7.93 
7  88 
8.04 
8.03 
8.02 
8.18 
8.24 
8.35 
8.52 
8.64 
8.64 
8.88 


8.10 
7.99 
7.91 
7.96 
8.04 
8.16 
8.21 
8.10 
7.96 
8.04 
7.96 
7.90 
8.00 
7.96 
8.10 
8.09 
8.10 
8.25 
8.31 
8.42 
8.59 
8.70 
8.69 
8.91 


8.17 

8.06 

7.98 

8.0 

8.10 

8.23 

8.28 

8.17 

8.08 

8.12 

8.04 

7.97 

8.08 

8.08 

8.18 

8.U 

8.17 

8.32 

8.89 

8.60 

8.67 

8.77 

8.76 

8.99 
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Daily  (bid)  closing  prices  of  cotton  '*  futures''  in  New  Forfc— Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

1    Prices  and  months  of 

Datefl 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates  1 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1«95. 

1895. 

1895. 

Oct.    1 

8.71 

8,76 

8.82 

8.89 

Nov.l 

8.67 

8.78 

8.80 

8.85 

Dec.  2 

8.20 

8.23 

8.29 

8.34 

2 

8.68 

8.71 

8.79 

8.86 

2 

8.61 

8.65 

8.72 

8.77 

3 

8.11 

8.15 

8,20 

8.26 

3 

8.92 

8.96 

9.04 

9.11 

4 

8.67 

8.70 

8.76 

8.80 

4 

8.18 

8.17 

8.23 

8.28 

4 

8.86 

8.88 

8.96 

9.04 

5 

Hoi 

day. 

5 

8.03 

8.05 

8.10 

8.16 

5 

8.84 

8.86 

8.94 

9.02 

6 

8.52 

8.56 

8.61  !  8.66 

6 

8.12 

8.14 

8.19 

8.24 

7 

8.80 

8.81 

8.89 

8.97 

7 

8.59 

8.62 

8.68  1  8.73 

7 

8.13 

8.15 

8.20 

8.26 

8 

8.78 

8.80 

8.87 

8.96 

8 

8.47 

8.49 

8.65  1  8.59 

9 

8.23 

8.26 

8.30 

8.35 

9 

8.95 

8.97 

9.05 

9.13 

9 

8.89 

8.41 

8.47     8.62 

10 

8.35 

8.37  1  8.42 

8.47 

10 

8.77 

8.80 

8.88 

8.96 

11 

8.28 

8.30 

8.36     8.40 

11 

8.20 

8.22 

8.27 

8,32 

11 

8.80 

8.81 

8.98 

8.98 

12 

8.83 

8.34 

8.39     8.44 

12 

8.26 

8.28 

8.34 

8.39 

12 

8.85 

8.86 

8.94 

9.02 

13 

8.23 

8.24 

8.29     8.34 

13 

8.24 

8.26 

8.31 

8.37 

14 

9.00 

8.99 

9.08 

9.16 

14 

8.20 

8.21 

8.26 

8.81 

14 

8.27 

8.27 

8.33 

8.38 

15 

9.21 

9.20 

9.29 

9.37 

15 

8.01 

8.02 

8.07 

8.18 

16 

8.22 

8.28 

8.28 

8.38 

16 

9.10 

9.10 

9.18 

9.25 

16 

8.10 

8.11 

8.16 

8.20 

17 

8.24 

8.24 

8.80 

8.35 

17 

9.14 

9.14 

9.20 

9.27 

18 

8.12 

8.12 

8.16     8.21 

18 

8.18 

8.19 

8.24 

8.29 

18 

8.97 

8.97 

9.04 

9.11 

19 

8.08 

8.08 

8. 12     8. 17 

19 

8.08 

8.08 

8.13 

8.18 

19 

8.73 

8.73 

8.80 

8.86 

20 

8.12 

8.11 

8.16     8.20 

20 

7.98 

7.99 

8.05 

8.11 

21 

8.20 

8.20 

8.22 

8.80 

21 

8.21 

8.21 

8.25     8.30 

21 

7.86 

7.86 

7.91 

7.97 

22 

8.47 

8.47 

8.53 

8.59 

22 

8.21 

8.22 

8.25     8.30 

23 

7.90 

7.90 

7.97 

8.04 

23 

8.17 

8.17 

8.26 

8.31 

23 

8.33 

8.33 

8.37     8.42 

24 

7.86 

7.88 

7.96 

8.02 

24 

8.18 

8.18 

8.26 

8.32 

25 

8.44 

8.44 

8.48     8.63 

26 

Holiday. 

25 

8.43 

8.43 

8.49 

8.57 

26 

8.38 

8.39 

8.43  ,  8.48 

26 

7.77 

7.78 

7.86 

7.94 

26 

8.38 

8.38 

8.43 

8.50 

27 

8.45 

8.43 

8.49  1  8.64 

27 

7.78 

7.79 

7.88 

7.W 

28 

8.51 

8.52 

8.57 

8.64 

28 

Hoi] 

day. 

28 

7.80 

7.81 

7.90 

7.96 

29 

8.65 

8.64 

8.70 

8.77 

29 



8.35 

8.39 

8.44 

30 

7.89 

7.96 

8.04 

30 

8.77 

8.77 

8.83 

8.89 

30 

8.26 

8.29 

8.34 

31 

8.03 

8.13 

8.21 

31 

8.76 

8.81 

8.87 

1 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

deliver>-. 

Dates 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1896. 

1896. 

1896. 

Jan.  2 

7.98 

8.10 

8.18 

8.23 

Feb.  1 

7.94 

7.98 

8.03 

8.07 

Mar.  2 

7.29 

7.36 

7.41 

7.44 

3 

7.98 

8.03 

8.10 

8.16 

8 

7.92 

7.96 

8.00 

8.04 

8 

7.82 

7.39 

7.43 

7.47 

4 

7.91 

7.96 

8.04 

8.10 

4 

7.86 

7.97 

8.08 

8.07 

4 

7.26 

7.88 

7.42 

7.46 

6 

7.89 

7.93     8.01 

8.06 

5 

7.88 

8.01 

8.06 

8.10 

6 

7.17 

7.29 

7.88 

7.85 

7 

7.80 

7.83 

7.91 

7.96 

6 

7.88 

7.96 

8.00 

8.04 

6 

7.28 

7.84 

7.88 

7.42 

8 

7.90 

7.96 

8.03 

8.06 

7 

7.88 

7.96 

8.01 

8.06 

7 

7.86 

7.40 

7.42 

9 

7.86 

7.91 

7.97 

8.03 

8 

7.82 

7.95 

7.99 

8.04 

9 

7.37 

7.49 

7.63 

7.57 

10 

7.96 

7.99 

8.06 

8.11 

10 

7.85 

7.87 

7.91 

7.96 

10 

7.42 

7.53 

7.68 

7.61 

11 

7.95 

7.98 

8.04 

8.09 

U 

7.79 

7.84 

7.89 

7.98 

11 

7.41 

7.51 

7.57 

7.60 

13 

7.88 

7.98 

7.99 

8.04 

12 

Hoi 

day. 

12 

7.36 

7.39 

7.47 

7.50 

14 

7.87 

7.89 

7.96 

8.00 

13 

7.70 

7.76 

7.82 

7.86 

18 

7.42 

7.42 

7.60 

7.53 

15 

7.80 

7.81 

7.88 

7.92 

14 

7.70 

7.74 

7.79 

7.88 

14 

7.46 

7.46 

7.54 

7.57 

16 

7.86 

7.88 

7.94 

7.98 

15 

7.61 

7.68 

7.68 

7.72 

16 

7.45 

7.45 

7.54 

7.64 

17 

7.81 

7.82  •  7.89 

7.93 

17 

7,50 

7.51 

7.66 

7.61 

17 

7.58 

7.69 

7.68 

7.66 

18 

7.88 

7.88     7.90 

7.94 

18 

7.63 

7.66 

7.69 

7.64 

18 

7.68 

7.69 

7.79 

7.79 

20 

7.88 

7.88  ,  7.96 

7.99 

19 

7.66 

7.67 

7.61 

7.66 

19 

7.62 

7.66 

7.71 

7.73 

21 

7.98 

7.98 

8.06 

8.08 

20 

7.66 

7.68 

7.72 

7.76 

20 

7.58 

7.61 

7.68 

7.68 

22 

7.92 

7.92 

7.99 

8.03 

21 

7.68 

7.59 

7.65 

7.68 

21 

7.58 

7.65 

7.61 

7.62 

28 

8.02 

8.02 

8.09 

8.12 

22 

Hoi 

day. 

28 

7.64 

7.66 

7.62 

7.61 

24 

8.00 

8.00 

8.06 

8.10 

24 

7.66 

7.56 

7.61 

7.66 

24 

7.61 

7.58 

7.69 

7.59 

25 

7.99 

7.99 

8.06 

8.09 

25 

7.67 

7.57 

7.63 

7.68 

25 

7.41  ,  7.44 

7.61 

7.61 

27 

7.90 

7.90 

7.96 

8.00 

26 

7.62 

7.63 

7.68 

7.72 

26 

7.49 

7.52 

7.69 

7.60 

28 

7.93 

7.93 

7.99 

8.04 

27 

7.47 

7.48 

7.64 

7.68 

27 

7.48 

7.51 

7.60 

7.60 

29 

7.92 

7.91 

7.98 

8.02 

28 

7.43 

7.44 

7.49 

7.54 

28 

7.50 

7.62 

7.61 

7.62 

30 

7.98 

7.98 

8.08 

8.07 

29 

7.44 

7.61 

7.66 

80 

!  7.56 

7.64 

7.66 

81 

7.96 

7.99 

8.03 

81 

1  7.68 

7.66 

7.67 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — FARM   PRODUCTS. 


Daily  (bid)  dosing  prices  of  cotton  '*  futures''  in  New  York — Continried. 


Dates 
of  sale. 


1896. 
Apr. 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


Apr.   May.  June.  July. 


7.58 
7.60 


7.64 
7.66 


7.64 
7. 


Dates 
of  sale. 


1896. 

July  1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

90 

31 


7.68 

7.67 

7.63 

7.67 

7.67 

7.09 

7.64 

7.66 

7.61 

7.63 

7.61 

7.62 

7.67 

7.68 

7.70 

7.70 

7.70 

7.70 

7.73 

7.73 

7.70 

7.70 

7.69 

7.69 

7.66 

7.67 

7.68 

7.69 

7.80 

7.81 

7.82 

7.83 

7.80 

7.81 

7.80 

7.80 

7.77 

7.77 

7.89 

7.90 

7.87 

7.87 

7.92 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 
"  -"  7.67 
7.68 
7.69 
7.66 
7.62 
7.61 
7.67 
7.71 
7.72 
7.76 
7.74 
7.78 
7.71 
7.74 
7.84 
7.86 
7.84 
7.82 
7.80 
7.91 
7.89 
7.94 


7.66 
7.68 


I  7.69 

7.70 

7.71 

7.68 

7.64 

!  7.62 

,  7.69 

1  7.71 

I  7.71 

7.76 

7.73 

,  7.72 

7.70 

7.73 

7.88 

7.84 

7.82 

7.79 

7.76 

7.88 

7.85 

7.91 


Dates 
of  sale. 


1896. 

May  1 

2 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


May.  jjune. '  July. ,  Aug. 


7.98 

8.00 

8.14 

8.13 

8.13 

8.11 

8.07 

8.01 

8.09 

8.10 

8.06 

8.07 

8.03 

8.03 

8.05 

8.08 

8.10  I 

7.96 

7.85 

7.83 

7.86 

7.75 

7.73 

7.66 


7.99 
8.02 
8.17 
8.18 
8.16 
8.12 
8.08 
8.02 
8.10 
8.09 
8.05 
8.05 
8.02 
8.01 
8.03 
8.06 
8.09 
7.95 
7.85 
7.83 
7.86 
7.76 
7.71 


7.97 
8.00 
8.12 
8.12 
8.11 
8.09 
8.06 
8.02 
8.11 
8.10 
8.06 
8.07 
8.04 
8.03 
8.06 
8.06 
8.11 
7.98 
7.86 
7.84 
7.88 
7.78 
7.74 

7.67  I  7.64 

7.68  7.65 
Holiday. 


7.97 
7.99 
8.12 
8.13 
8.13 
8.11 
8.08 
8.05 
8.12 
8.13 
8.06 
8.09 
8.06 
8.06 
8.09 
8.11 
8.14 
8.00 
7.89 
7.86 
7.91 
7.80 
7.76 
7.66 
7.66 


I 


Dates 
of  sale. 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


June.  I  July. '  Aug.  Sept. 


1896.    , 
June  1  I 
2  I 
3 

i\ 

6! 


I 


7.71 
7.68 
7.44 
7.52 
7.63 
7.50 
7.47 
7.80 
7.14 
7.23 
7.29 
7.31 
7.67 
7.47 
7.32 
7.25 
7.35 
7.31 
7.31 
7.24 
7.16 
7.21 
7.24 
7.17 


7.69  ' 
7.55 
7.43  I 
7.50  ' 
7.52  I 
7.48 
7.46  1 
7.30  I 
7.14  1 
7.27 

7.30  I 

7.31  . 
7.59  I 
7.48  I 
7.33 
7.26  I 
7.33  ' 
7.30  I 
7.29 
7.22 
7.15 
7.19 
7.23 
7.16 
7.14 
7.14 


7.70 
7.56 
7.42 
7.49 
7.51 
7.47 
7.46 
7.28 
7.13 
7.26 
7.28 
7.30 
7.58 
7.47 
7.83 
7.26 
7.34 
7.32 
7.32 
7.25 
7.17 
7.22 
7.25 
7.18 
7.16 
7.16 


7.04 
6.91 
6.81 
6.89 
6.92 
6.87 
6.90 
6.70 
6.60 
6.64 
6.&> 
6.68 
6.84 
6.74 
6.71 
6.70 
6.74 
6.79 
6.76 
6.68 
6.59 
6.63 
6.67 
6.62 
6.57 
6.57 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


July.   Aug.  Sept.    Oct. 


7.10 
7.11 


7.16 
7.15 
7.17 
7.18 
7.12 
7.03 
6.80 
6.85 
6.64 
6.81 
I  6.82 
;  6.78 
6.75 
6.85 
'  6.89 
6.88 
6.90 
6.89 
6.94 
7.04 
7.14 
7.12 


7.12 
7.12 


6.56 
6.68 


Holiday. 
Holiday. 


7.16 

6.63 

7.16 

6.61 

7.17 

6.62 

7.17 

6.62 

7.11 

6.56 

7.00 

6.47 

6.79 

6.31 

6.84 

6.34 

6.67 

6.19 

6.82 

6.26 

6.84 

6.28 

6.79 

6.22 

6.77 

6.25 

6.86 

6.30 

6.91 

6.37 

6.89 

6.38 

6.91 

6.37 

6.89 

6.35 

6.95 

6.41 

7.05 

6.49 

7.16 

6.61 

7.13 

6.64 

7.19 

6.89 

6.57 
6.68 


6.63 
6.61 
6.62 
6.62 
6.65 
6.48 
6.33 
6.36 
6.19 
6.26 
6.28 
6.23 
6.25 
6.29 
6.37 
6.36 
6.36 
6.32 
6.37 
6.48 
6. 58 
6.63 
6.89 


I    Prices  and  months  of 
Dates  I  delivery, 

of  sale. 


Aug.  Sept.    Oct. 


1896. 
Aug.l 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
81 


7.21  6.92 

7. 19  6. 89 
7.23  6.98 
7.78  7.53 

8.00  7.68 
7.68  7.41 

7. 78  7. 49 

8.01  7.68 
7.86  7.53 
7.67  7.31 

7. 79  7. 45 
7.73  7.53 
7.84  7.58 
8.01  7.75 
8.29  8.06 
8.06  7.91 

8.20  8.07 
8.44  8.34 
8.41  8.30 
8.06  7.93 
8.05  !  7. 


7.79 
7.72 
7.43 


7.67 
7.60 
7.46 
7.41 
7.54 


6.91 
6.87 
6.98 
7.63 
7.68 
7.42 
7.52 
7.74 
7.56 
7.37 
7.62 
'  7.60 
!  7.64 
7.81 
8.13 
7.96 
8.13 
8.42 
'  8.36 
7.98 
8.00 
7.74 
7.70 
7.65 
7.48 
7.62 


I 


Nov.  Ii 


Dates 
of  sale. 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


6.86 
6.83 
6.94 
7.51 
7.66 
7.40 
7.48 
7.73 
7.68 
7.34 
7.49 
7.57 
7.61 
7.77 
8.08 
7.92 
8.09 
8.37 
8.32 
7.93 
7.95 
7.86 
7.64 
7.52 
7.44 
7.59 


1896. 
Sept.  1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
28 
29 


Sept.    Oct.    Nov.  I  Dec. 


8.04 
7.90 
8.28 
8.17 
8.19 

8.46  • 

8.84  I 

8.62  , 

8.19 

8.06  , 

8.08 

8.23  , 

8.08  ' 

8.00  i 

8.00 

8.14 

8.23 

8.08 

8.04 

7.99 

7.98 

8.01 

8.16 


8.10 
7.96 
8.34 
8.24 
8.26 


8.09 
7.97 
8.29 
8.20 
8.24 


Holiday. 
8.55  I  8.66  I 


8.42 
8.67 
8.28 
8.10 
8.11 
8.28 
8.12 
8.04 
8.02 
8.16 
8.25 
8.07 
8.07 
8.02 
8.01 
8.03 
8.16 
8.09 
7.99 


8.41 

8.56  I 

8.23 

8.09 

8.11  I 

8.28 

8.12 

8.05 

8.04 

8.19 

8.28 

8.07 

8.08 

8.02 

8.00 

8.03 

8.16 

8.10 

7.98 


8.16 
8.05 
8.38 
8.27 
8.32 

8.63 
8.49 
8.66 
8.32 
8.17 
8.18 
8.40 
8.24 
8.17 
8.14 
8.31 
8.39 
a  18 
8.18 
8.13 
8.09 
8.13 
8.27 
8.21 
8.09 


I 
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Daily  (bid)  closing  prices  of  cotton  ''futures''  in  New  ForAr— Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1896. 

1896. 

1896. 

Oct.    1 

7.99 

7.98 

8.09 

8.17 

Nov.  2 

7,88 

8.04 

8.16 

8.21 

Dec.  1 

7.48 

7.56 

7.68 

7.70 

2 

7.97 

7.98 

8.10 

8.17 

3 

Hoi 

7*07     8.02 

2 

7.58 

7.00 

7.67 

7.74 

8 

7.96 

7.98 

8.06 

8.16 

4 

7.75     7.86 

8 

7.40 

7.47 

7.65 

7.62 

5 

7.70 

7.75 

7.87 

7.96 

5 

7.74     7.85 

7.96     8.01 

4 

7.25 

7.81 

7.30 

7.47 

6 

7.69 

7.75 

7.87 

7.96 

6 

7.80     7.88 

7.98  ■  8.04 

6 

7.28 

7.84 

7.42 

7.50 

7 

7.66 

7.73 

7.86 

7.96 

7 

7.78 

7.86 

7.96     8.01 

7 

7.27 

7.83 

7.40 

7.48 

8 

7.55 

7.58 

7.71 

7.80 

9 

7.98 

8.01 

8. 12  1  8. 17 

8 

7.12 

7.18 

7.26 

7.84 

9 

7.58 

7.64 

7.78 

7.88 

10 

7.87 

7.92 

8.04  j  8.09 

9 

7.22 

7.27 

7.35 

7.44 

10 

7.67 

7.69 

7.74 

7.84 

11 

7.78 

7.84 

7.96  '  8.00 

10 

7.03 

7.08 

7.16 

7.24 

12 

7.67 

7.69 

7.85  '  7.95 

12 

7.81 

7.87 

7.99  ,  8.04 

11 

7.02 

7.07 

7.14 

7.22 

13 

7.70 

7.73 

7.90  1  8.00 

18 

7.62 

7.67 

7.78     7.84 

12 

6.99 

7.03 

7.11 

7.10 

14 

7.66 

7.68 

7.75  ,  7.86 

14 

7.64 

7.67 

7.78 

7.86 

14 

6.75 

6.79 

6.86 

6.96 

15 

7.56 

7.68 

7.75 

7.86 

16 

7.49 

7.58 

7.64 

7.71 

15 

6.88 

6.02 

7.00 

7.09 

16 

7.53 

7.56 

7.74 

7.86 

17 

7.58 

7.67 

7.67 

7.74 

16 

6.76 

6.81 

6.80 

6.08 

17 

7.55 

7.58 

7.76 

7.88 

18  '  7.88  '  7.42 

7.62 

7.60 

17 

6.89 

6.03 

7.02 

7.11 

19 

7.57 

7.60 

7.79 

7.91 

19     7.39  '  7.42 

7.62 

7.58 

18 

6.76 

6.70 

6.80 

6.07 

20 

7.69 

7.63 

7.82 

7.94 

20 

7.41     7.43 

7.62 

7,58 

19 

6.76 

6.78 

6.86 

6.05 

21 

7.58 

7.61 

7.81 

7.92 

21 

7.42 

7.43 

7.62 

7.58 

21 

6.69 

6.72 

6.81 

6.80 

22 

7.62 

7.56 

7.74 

7.86 

23 

7.87 

7.38 

7.47 

7.64 

22 

6.76 

6.70 

6.87 

6.06 

23 

7.67 

7.71 

7.91 

8.02 

24 

7.46 

7.46 

7.66 

7.62 

23 

6.80 

6.82 

6.01 

7.00 

24 

7.64 

7.69 

7.88 

7.99 

25 

7.47 

7.47 

7.66 

7.62 

24 

6.81 

6.88 

6.01 

7.00 

26 

7,59 

7.61 

7.78 

7.88 

26 

Hoi 

day. 

26 

'    Holiday. 

27 

7.69 

7.70 

7.86 

7.M 

27 

7.68 

7.60 

7.66 

7.78 

26 

Holiday. 

28 

7.66 

7.68 

7.83 

7.93 

28     7.43 

7.44 

7.52 

7.60 

28 

6.67 

6.68 

6.76 

6.85 

29 

7.78 

7.78 

7.93 

8.04 

80    

7.68 

7.60 

7.67 

29 

6.78 

6.81 

6.00 

6.07 

SO 

7.81 

7.85 

8.06 

80 

6.76 

6.78 

6.84 

6.02 

31 

7.85 

8.00 

8.11  1 

81 

6.02 

6.08 

7.0& 

,  Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates  ,             delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

of  sale. :'    ■  "  r 

!  Jan.  1  Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1897.    1           1 

1897. 

1897. 

Jan.   1  1               Hoi 

day. 

Feb.  1 

7.01 

7.06 

7.12 

7.18 

Mar.  1 

7.14 

7.17 

7.22 

7.27 

2  '              Holiday. 

2 

6.97 

7.02 

7.08 

7.16 

1            2 

7.01 

7.06 

7.11 

7.16 

4     6.80 

6.85 

6.92 

7.00 

3 

7.05 

7.11 

7.17 

3 

6.97 

7.02 

7.07 

7.11 

5     6.80 

6.85 

6.92 

6.99 

4 

*6.*99* 

7.04 

7.10 

7.17 

4 

6.87 

6.01 

6.06 

7.01 

6     6.89 

6.94 

7.02 

7.09 

5 

7.00 

7.04 

7.10 

7.17 

6 

6.91 

6.04 

7.00 

7,04 

7     6.W 

6.98 

7.06 

7.12 

6 

6.96 

6.99 

7.05 

7.12 

6 

6.84 

6.87 

6.02 

6.06 

8     7.06 

7.09 

7.18 

7.24 

8 

6.83 

6.86 

6.92 

6.00 

8 

6.96 

7.01 

7.a') 

7.10 

9 

7.10 

7.13 

7.21 

7.27  1 

9 

6.86 

6.87 

6.94 

7.01 

9 

6.91 

6.05 

7.01 

7.06 

11 

6.90 

6.93 

7.01 

7.07  1 

10 

6.76 

6.78 

6.84 

6.01 

10 

6.95 

6.99 

7.02 

7.07 

12 

6.99 

7.02 

7.10 

7.16 

11 

6.78  1  6.76 

6.81 

6.88 

11 

6.92 

6.96 

7.00 

7.04 

13 

6.08 

7.00 

7.08 

7.14 

12 

Hoi 

day.             1 

12 

6.90 

6.96 

6.00 

7.03 

14 

6.99 

7.02 

7.09 

7.16 

13 

6.60 

6.61  i  6.67 

6.73 

13 

6.96 

6.96 

7.02 

7.07 

15 

6.97 

6.97 

7.04 

7.1'^ 

15 

6.73 

6.74     6.81 

6.87 

15 

6.99 

7.02 

7.06 

7.11 

16 

6.W 

6.94 

7.00     7.07 

16 

6.82 

6.83     6.89 

6.04 

16 

6.99 

7.02 

7.05 

7.10 

18 

6.90 

6.91 

6.98  ■  7.(M 

17 

6.74 

6.75  t  6.81 

6.87 

17 

7.01 

7.04 

7.07 

7.12 

19 

6.98 

6.99 

7.06  1  7.12 

18 

6.82 

6.82 

6.88 

6.04 

18 

7.00 

7.02 

7.06 

7.10 

20 

7.01 

7.02 

7.09     7.15 

19 

6.80 

6.81 

6.86 

6.92 

19 

7.02 

7.04 

7.08 

7.18 

21 

7.00 

7.01 

7.09     7.15 

20 

6.86 

6.86 

6.92 

6.98 

20 

7.00 

7.02 

7.06 

7.10 

22 

7.00 

7.01 

7.09  '  7.16 

22 

Holl 

day.             1 

22 

7.02 

7.03 

7.07 

7.U 

23 

7.00 

7.00 

7.07     7.14 

23 

6.89 

6.89 

6.96 

7.00 

23 

7.01 

7.01 

7.05 

7.09 

25 

6.99 

6.99 

7.06 

7.13 

24 

6.90 

6.89 

6.95 

7.00 

24 

6.93 

6.93 

6.97 

7.01 

26 

7.04 

7.03 

7.10 

7.17 

25 

7.00 

7.00 

7.06 

7.10 

25 

6.96 

6.96 

7.02 

7.06 

27 

7.04 

7.02 

7.07 

7.14 

26 

7.06 

7.06 

7.12 

7.16 

26 

6.95 

6.95 

7.01 

7.06 

28 

7.02 

7.00 

7.04 

7.10 

27 

7.17 

7.21 

7.26 

27 

6.95 

6.95 

6.99 

7.08 

29 

6.97 

7.02 

7.08 

29 

6.92 

6.02 

6,97 

7.02 

30 

6.99 

7.03 

7.09 

SO 

6.04 

6.04 

6.98 

7.02 

; 

81 

6.05 

7.01, 

7.06 
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THE   INDU8TBIAL   COMMISSION: — FARM  PRODUCTS. 


Daily  (bid)  closing  prices  of  cotton  ''futures'*  in  New  For&---Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

' 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and   months  of 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

I  Dates 
'  of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Apr. 

May.  Jane.  July. 

1 

May. 

June. 

July.  1  Aug.  ^ 

1897. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1897. 

1           1 

1897. 

Apr.   1 

6.91 

6.97 

7.01  1  7.06 

May  1 

7.46 

7.48 

7.62 

7.50 

June  1 

7.15 

7.18 

7.17 

6.90 

7.01 

7.07  '  7,11 

3 

7.34 

7.37     7.41 

7.40 

2 

7.14 

7.17 

7.17 

6.90 

3 

7.02 

7.07 

7.12  1  7.18 

4 

7.27 

7.30  1  7.34 

7.33 

3 

7.19 

7.22 

7.20 

6.93 

5 

7.01 

7.06 

7.11     7.15 

6 

7.31 

7.35 

7.38 

7.87 

4 

7.17 

7.20 

7.18 

6.93 

6 

7.00 

7.05 

7. 10     7. 14 

I            6 

7.31 

7.34 

7.38 

7.36 

5 

7,16 

7.18 

7.17 

6.91 

/ 

6.98 

7.03 

7.08 

7.12 

t            7 

7.38 

7.39 

7.43 

7.41 

7 

7.19 

7.22 

7.19 

6.94 

8 

7.01 

7.05 

7.10 

7.15 

8 

7.46 

7.47 

7.60 

7.48 

8 

7.23 

7.24 

7.24 

7.01 

9 

7.05 

7.09 

7.13 

7.18 

10 

7.37 

7.88 

7.41     7.87 

9 

7.21 

7.23 

7.23 

7.00 

10  1  7.03 

7.07 

7.11 

7.15 

11 

7.42 

7.44 

7.47  1  7.43 

10 

7.18 

7.19 

7.18 

6.95 

12  1  7.02 

7.06 

7.10 

7.15 

12 

7.41 

7.42 

7.45 

7.39 

11 

7.16 

7.16 

7.15 

6.90 

13     7.03 

7.07 

7.11 

7.15 

13 

7.41 

7.42 

7.45 

7.38 

12 

7.16 

7.17 

7.15 

6.90 

14  I  7.08 

7.12 

7.16 

7.20 

14 

7.43 

7.44 

7.46 

7.38 

14 

7.16 

7.16 

7.13 

6.88 

15  1  7.04 

7.08 

7.12 

7.17 

15 

7.42 

7.43 

7.46 

7.88 

15 

7.27 

7.27 

7.22 

6.96 

16  '                Hoi 

day. 

17 

7.30 

7.30 

7.34 

7.27 

16 

7.26 

7.26 

7.22 

6.98 

17  1              Holiday. 

'           18 

7.35 

7.35 

7.39 

7.33 

17 

7.29 

7.30 

7.25 

7.01 

19  ,  6.90 

6.96 

7.00  ,  7.05 

1          19 

7.30 

7.31 

7.34 

7.28 

18 

7.36 

7.35 

7.29 

7.05 

20  1  6.W 

6.97 

7.02     7.07 

,          20 

7.25 

7.25 

7.28 

7.22 

19 

7.39 

7.39 

7.34 

7.09 

21  1  7.03 

7.06 

7.12 

7.16 

1           21 

7.15 

7.15 

7.18 

7.14 

21 

7.43 

7.43 

7.43 

7.14 

22     7.04 

7.07 

7.12 

7.17 

i           22 

7.16 

7.17 

7.20 

7.16 

22 

7.36 

7.37 

7.36 

7.11 

28     7.07 

7.07 

7.12 

7.16 

I           24 

7.16 

7.16 

7.17 

7.13 

23 

7.28 

7.29 

7.28 

7.02 

24     7. 12 

7.13 

7.18 

7.22 

1           25 

7.22 

7.22 

7.23 

7.18 

1           24 

7.28 

7.28 

7.28 

7.02 

26     7. 23 

7.26 

7.30 

7.35 

1           26 

7.21 

7.21 

7.22 

7.17 

25 

7.21 

7.21 

7.22 

7.01 

27  •                Hoi 

day. 

1           27 

7.17 

7. 17  I  7. 18 

7.15 

26 

7.24 

7.24 

7.23 

7,03 

28     7.36  1  7.36  1  7.41  1  7.46 

28 

7.12 

7.13     7.14 

7.11 

28 

7.29 

7.30 

7.27 

7.06 

29  : 1  7.42  1  7.43  |  7.47 

29 

7.14     7.17 

7.15 

29 

7.34 

7.34 

7.34 

7.14 

30 



7.48 

7.51 

7.55 

31 

Holiday. 

30 

7.34 

7.33 

7.15 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

ofwile. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 



July. 

Aug. 

8ept, 

Oct. 

1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1897. 

1897. 

1    1897. 

July    1  1  7.45 

7.43 

7.27 

7.11 

Aug.  2 

7.63  1  7.35 

7.18 

7.11 

1  Sept.  1 

7.19 

6.94 

6.81 

6.83 

2  1  7.43 

7.44 

7.27     7.18 

3 

7.63 

7.26 

7.18 

7.07 

2 

7.05 

6.83 

6.70 

6,71 

3 

Holl 

day. 

4 

7.55 

7.29 

7.15 

7.10 

3 

7.37 

6.91 

6.80 

6.82 

5 

Holi 

day. 

5 

7.52 

7.27 

7.13 

7.07 

4 

7.12 

6.86 

6.76 

6.77 

6 

7.40 

7.39 

7.20 

7.05 

6 

7.57 

7.30 

7.16 

7.10 

6 

Hoi 

[day. 
6.74 

7 

7.44 

7.44 

7.25 

7.11  1 

/ 

7.65 

7.28 

7.13 

7.07 

7 

7.08 

6.83 

6,76 

8 

7.43 

7.43 

7.28 

7.15 

9 

7.59 

7.29 

7.15 

7.09 

8 

7.02 

6.81 

6.75 

6.77 

9 

7.34 

7.34 

7.18 

7.06 

10 

7.56 

7.25 

7.11 

7.06 

9 

7.04 

6.87 

6.78 

6.80 

10 

7.35 

7.35 

7.17 

7.01  1 

11 

7.54 

7.18 

7.04 

6.96 

10 

7.08 

6.90 

6.84 

6.86 

12 

7.35 

7.84 

7.14 

6.97 

12 

7.54  1  7.19 

7.04 

6.96 

11 

6.96 

6.80 

6.73 

6.76 

13 

7.52 

7.49 

7.28 

7.10 

18 

7.57 

7.11 

6.98 

6.90 

18 

6.94 

6.80 

6.72 

6.75 

14 

7.49 

7.46 

7.26 

7.08 

14 

7.69 

7.01 

6.84 

6.78 

14 

6.94 

6.81 

6.75 

6.77 

15 

7.51 

7.48 

7.28 

7.13 

16 

7.55 

6.92 

6.77 

6.71 

16 

6.88 

6.82 

6.77 

6.80 

16 

7.68 

7.54 

7.84 

7.21 

17 

7.47 

6.86 

6.71 

6.64 

16 

6.70 

6.69 

6.67 

6.79 

17 

7.49 

7.46 

7.25 

7.12 

18 

7.54 

6.99 

6.84 

6.71 

17 

6.65 

6.69 

6.57 

6.59 

19 

7.44 

7.41 

7.19 

7.02 

19 

7.46 

6.94 

6.80 

6.69 

18 

6.67 

6.54 

6.53 

6.56 

20 

7.46 

7.43 

7.23 

7.10 

20 

7.48 

6.93 

6.78 

6.67 

20 

6.52 

6.46 

6.45 

6.48 

21 

7.39 

7.34 

7.17 

7.03 

21 

7.60 

6.99 

6.85 

6.78 

21 

6.65 

6.49 

6.48 

6.50 

22 

7.39 

7,86 

7.19 

7.06 

23 

7.95 

7.33 

7.18 

7.07 

22 

6.64 

6.68 

11 

6.58 

23 

7.50 

7.48 

7.26 

7.07 

24 

8.13 

7.31 

7.15 

7.04 

23 

6.62 

6.45 

6.45 

24 

7.50 

7.47 

7.27 

7.08 

25 

8.10 

7.42 

7.13 

6.99 

24 

6.48 

6.46 

6.43 

6.45 

26 

7.54 

7.62 

7.35 

7.17 

26 

7.95 

7.37 

7.07 

6.90 

25 

6.38 

6.86 

6.88 

6.36 

27 

7.47 

7.44 

7.28 

7.10 

27 

7.99 

7.31 

6.99 

6.80 

27 

6.28 

6.28 

6.26 

6.28 

28 

7.47 

7.45 

7.25 

7.06 

28 

8.13 

7.27 

6.93 

6.79 

28 

6.80 

6.31 

6.30 

6.32 

29 

7.62 

7.68 

7.31 

7.10 

30 

7.22 

6.91 

6.77 

29 

6.22 

6.26 

6.28 

6.80 

30 

7.59 

7.28 

7.09 

31 

7.19 

6.90 

6.77 

30 

6.27 

6.29 

6.32 

31 

7.64 

7.32 

7.13 

1 
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Daily  (bid)  closing  prices  of  cotton  **  futures'"  in  New  York — Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of  I 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1897. 

1897. 

1897. 

Oct.    1 

6.26 

6.28 

6.31  1  6.35  1 

Nov.l 

5.86 

6.88 

5.92 

5.96 

Dec.  1 

5.61 

6.66 

5.69 

5.74 

2 

6.26 

6.25 

6.29 

6.33 

2 

Holiday.             I 

2 

5.61 

5.65 

5.70 

6.74 

4 

6.34 

6.33 

6.37 

6.41 

8 

6.78 

6.75 

5.79 

6.83 

3 

5.70 

5.73 

5.77 

5.82 

5 

6.38 

6.39 

6.42 

6.46 

4 

6.69 

5.71 

5.75 

5.79 

4 

5.68 

5.71 

5.76 

5.80 

6 

6.45 

6.45 

6.49 

6.53 

5 

5.67 

6.69 

5.74 

6.78 

6 

5.66 

5.69 

5.74 

5.78 

7 

6.43 

6.45 

6.49 

6.53 

6 

6.67 

6.68 

5.72 

5.76 

7 

5.66 

6.69 

5.73 

5.78 

8 

6.35 

6.35 

6.40 

6.43 

8 

6.59 

5.59 

5.64 

6.08 

8 

6.69 

6.72 

5.76 

5.80 

9 

6.39 

6.40 

6.45 

6.48 

9 

5.60 

5.60 

5.65 

6.69 

9 

5.65 

6.67 

6.71 

5.75 

11 

6.29 

6.28 

6.32 

6.35 

10 

5.58 

5.69 

5.66 

5.69 

10 

6.66 

5.69 

5.72 

5.76 

12 

6.23  1  6.23 

6.28 

6.30 

11 

5.76 

5.76 

5.88 

6.88 

11 

5.69 

5.70 

5.73 

5.77 

13 

6.23 

6.24 

6.28 

6.30 

12 

5. 63 

5.64 

6.69 

5.74 

13 

5.70 

5.72 

5.75 

5.79 

14 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

6.24 

13 

5.58 

6.68 

5.64 

5.68 

14 

5.69 

5.70 

6.74 

5.78 

15 

6.15 

6.14 

6.18 

6.20 

15 

5.68 

6.63 

5.69     5.73 

15 

5.67 

5.69 

6.72 

5.76 

16 

6.10 

6.10 

6.15 

6.16 

16 

5.70 

5.70 

6.75  !  5.80 

16 

6.65 

5.67 

5.70 

5.76 

18 

6.08 

6.01 

6.05 

6.07 

17 

5.65 

5.65 

5.70     5.75 

17 

5.65 

5.67 

5.70 

5.74 

19 

6.13 

6.09 

6.12 

6.15 

18 

5.71 

5.71 

5.77     5.81 

18 

5.66 

5.68 

5.71 

5.75 

20 

6.06 

6.02 

6.05 

6.08 

19 

5.65 

5.65 

6.70  ,  5.75 

20 

5.72 

5.73 

6.76 

5.80 

21 

6.09 

6.07 

6.09 

6.12 

20 

5.63 

5.68 

5.68 

5.72 

21 

5.72 

5.73 

5.76 

5.80 

22 

6.02 

6.01 

6.03 

6.04 

22 

5.66 

5.65 

6.71 

5.75 

22 

6.75 

5.76 

5.79 

5.84 

23 

5.96 

5.94 

5.96 

5.98 

23 

5.65 

5.65 

5.70 

5.75 

23 

5.79 

5.80 

5.83 

5.87 

25 

5.97 

5.95 

5.97 

6.00 

24 

6.63 

6.63 

5.68  ,  5.73 

24 

5.78 

6.74 

5.77 

5.82 

26 

5.91 

5.89 

5.92 

5.91 

25 

Holiday. 

25 

Holiday. 

27 

5.99 

5.96 

5.98 

6.00 

26 

5.66     5.66 

5.72 

5.77 

27 

Holiday. 

28 

5.94 

5.92 

5.W 

6.96 

27 

5.67     5.67 

5.73 

5.78 

28 

5.70 

5.71 

5.74 

5.79 

29 

5.81 

5.84 

5.86 

29 

5.65 

5.66 

5.71 

5.76 

29 

6.74 

5.75 

5.78 

5.82 

SO 

5.80 

5.83 

5.86 

SO 

5.64 

5.69 

5.73 

30 
31 

6.82 

5.78 

5.85 
5.80 

5.88 
5.84 

Prices  and 

mont 

hsof 

Prices  and  months  of 

1 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delii 

rery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

of  sale. 



— 

—   - 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

1            ; 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar.  1  Apr. 

May. 

;  Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1896. 

1898. 

"1898. 

Jan.    1 

■  Holi 

day. 

Feb.  1 

5.70 

5.74 

6.77. 

5.81 

Mar.  1 

6.09 

6.12 

6.15 

6.18 

3  ,              Holi 

day. 

2 

5.69 

6.72 

6.75 

5.79 

2 

6.14 

6.17 

6.20 

6.22 

4     5.77 

6.80 

5.83 

5.88 

3 

6.71 

6.74 

5.77 

5.81 

8 

6.11 

6.14 

6.17 

6.19 

5     5.75 

5.76 

5.79 

5.84 

4 

6.71 

5.76 

6.78 

5.82 

4 

6.10 

6.13 

6.16 

6.17 

6     5.76 

5.78 

5.81 

6.86 

5 

6.78 

5.82 

5.85 

5.89 

5 

6.13 

6.15 

6.18 

6.20 

7     5.78 

5.80 

5.83 

5.88 

7 

5.84 

5.88 

5.91 

5.96 

7 

6.02 

6.05 

6.09 

6.10 

8  '  5.79 

5.81 

5.84 

5.88 

8 

6.84 

6.88 

5.91 

5.^ 

8 

6.06 

6.07 

6.11 

6.12 

10  ,  5.75 

5.77 

5.80 

5.86 

9 

6.01 

6.04 

6.08 

6.12 

9 

6.06 

6.07 

6.10 

6.10 

11  '  5. 74 

5.74 

6.78 

6.82 

10 

5.96 

5.99 

6.02 

6.06 

10 

6.02 

6.04 

6.07 

6.07 

12     6.70 

5.70 

5.74 

5.78 

11 

6.01 

6.04 

6.07 

6.11 

11 

5.95 

5.96 

5.99 

6.00 

13     5.68 

5.68 

5.72 

5.76 

12 

Hoi 

day. 

12 

6.87 

6.88 

5.91 

6.93 

14     5.70 

5.70 

5.74 

5.78 

14 

5.98 

6.00 

6.03  '  6.07 

14 

6.87 

6.88 

5.92 

5.93 

15     6.69 

5.69 

5.73 

5.77 

15 

6.98 

6.00 

6.03  1  6.07 

15 

5.95 

5.95 

5.99 

6.00 

17  1  5.67 

5.67 

5.71 

5.75 

16 

5.93 

5.95 

5.98 

6.02 

16 

5.95 

5.95 

6.00 

6.01 

18     5.61 

5.60 

5.63 

5.68 

17 

5.95 

5.97 

6.00 

6.04 

17 

6.94 

5.98 

5.97 

5.98 

19  ,  5. 66 

5.65 

5.68 

5.72 

18 

5.97 

5.99 

6.02 

6.06 

18 

6.94 

5.94 

5.98 

5.99 

20  !  5.68 

5.68 

5.72 

5.75 

19 

5.98 

5.96 

5.96 

6.02 

19 

5.90 

5.90 

5.94 

5.95 

21     5.66 

5.65 

5.68 

5.71 

21 

6.93 

6.94 

5.97 

6.01 

21 

5.90 

5.90 

5.W 

5.95 

22     5.64 

5.63 

5.66 

6.69 

22 

Hoi 

day. 

22 

6.86 

6.86 

5.90 

5.92 

24     5.63 

5.63 

5.65 

6.68 

23 

6.00 

6.01 

6.04 

6.06 

23 

5.81 

5.81 

5.85 

5.86 

25     5.70 

5.68 

5.71 

6.74 

24 

5.99 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

24 

5.82 

5.82 

5.87 

5.88 

26  !  5.72 

5.71 

5.75 

6.78 

25 

6.06 

6.07 

6.09 

6.13 

25 

5.79 

5.79 

6.84 

6.85 

27     5.72 

5.73 

6.77 

5.80 

26 

6.10 

6.11 

6.14 

6.17 

26 

5.81 

5.81 

6.85 

5.87 

28     5.78 

5.71 

5.76 

5.78 

28 

6.07 

6.10 

6.13 

28 

5.91 

5.91 

6.96 

5.97 

29   

5.68 

5.72 

5.75 

29 

5.88 

5.88 

6.93 

5.94 

81    

5.68 

5.71 

5.74 

30 
31 

5.96 

5.96 
5.92 

6.01 
6.96 

6.08 
5.98 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION'. — FARM   PRODUCTS. 


Daily  (bid)  closing  prices  of  cotton  '*  futures**  in  New  Forfc— Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1898. 

1896. 

1896. 

Apr.   1 

5.88 

5.93 

5.96 

5.99 

May  2 

6.18 

6,17 

6.22 

6.26 

June  1 

6.38 

6.42 

6.46 

H.29 

2 

6.90 

5.94 

5.97 

6.00 

3 

6.05 

6.10 

6.14 

6.18 

2 

6.87 

6.41 

6.45 

6.2S 

4 

5.93 

5.91 

6.01 

6.03 

4 

Holiday. 

8 

6.38 

6.42 

6.46 

6.31 

5 

5.91 

5.95 

5.98 

6.01 

5 

6.16 

6.17 

6.22 

6.26 

4 

6.38 

6.41 

6.45 

6.31 

6 

5.94 

5.98 

6.01 

6.05 

6 

6.19 

6.21 

6.25 

6.29 

6 

6.38 

6.41 

6.45 

6.32 

7 

5.94 

5.96 

5.99 

6.08 

7 

6.18 

6.20 

6.24 

6.28 

7 

6.37 

6.39 

6.43 

6.30 

8 

5.92 

6.95 

6.98 

6.02 

9 

6.24 

6.25 

6.30 

6.34 

8 

6.38 

6.41 

6.45 

6.30 

9 

5.M 

5.97 

6.00 

6.08 

10 

6.24 

6.27 

6.33 

6.38 

9 

6.42 

6.44 

6.48 

6.31 

11 

5.96 

5.99 

6.02 

6.06 

\i 

6.21 

6.24 

6.30 

6.34 

10 

6.45 

6.46 

6.50 

6.31 

12 

5.94 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6.24 

6.27 

6.38 

6.37 

11 

6.52 

6.53 

6.57 

6.33 

13 

5.90 

6.93 

5.96     5.99 

18 

6.28 

6.24 

6.30 

6.34 

18 

6.49 

6.50 

6.54 

6.28 

14 

5.93 

5.96 

6.99     6.02 

14 

6.22 

6. '23 

6.28 

6.82 

14 

6.42 

6.44 

6.48 

6.27 

15 

6.00 

6.02 

6.04  1  6.07 

16 

6.24 

6.25 

6.81 

6.84 

15 

6.48 

6.43 

6.47 

6.28 

16 

6.04 

6.06 

6.09  1  6.12 

17 

6.27 

6.28 

6.33 

6.87 

16 

6.42 

6.43 

6.46 

6.28 

18 

6.03 

6.05 

6.08     6.11 

18 

6.32 

6.33 

6.88 

6.48 

17 

6.42 

6.42 

6.46 

6.27 

19 

6.09 

6.12 

6. 15     6. 18 

19 

6.31 

6.32 

6.37 

6.41 

18 

6.37 

6.37 

6.40 

6.20 

20 

6.26 

6.28 

6.31 

6.86 

20 

6.31 

6.32 

6.37 

6.41 

20 

6.21 

6.21 

6.25  1    6.05 

21 

6. '25 

6.28 

6.32 

6.86 

21     6.31 

6.32 

6.37 

6.41 

21 

6.16 

6.16 

6.19       6.04 

22 

6.24 

6.27 

6.30 

6.85 

28     6.40 

6.41 

6.45 

6.60 

22 

6.18 

6.18 

6.16 

6.01 

23 

6.18 

6.20 

6.25 

6.29 

24 

6.39 

6.39 

6.48 

6.47 

28 

6  18 

6.18 

6.22 

6.08 

25 

6.18 

6.20 

6.26 

6.29 

25 

6.40 

6.40 

6.45 

6.49 

24 

6.16 

6.16 

6.20 

6.07 

26 

6.13 

6.15 

6,21 

6.25 

26 

6.47 

6.47 

6.51 

6.65 

25 

6.18 

6.19 

6.21 

6.07 

27 

6.04 

6.04 

6.13 

6.18 

27 

6.40 

6.40 

6.44 

6.48 

27 

6.22 

6.22 

6.-23 

COS 

28 

6.11 

6.17 

6. '28 

28 

6.44 

6.44 

6.48 

6.52 

28 

6.21 

6.21 

6.22 

6.U8 

29 

6.15 

6.20 

6.26 

30 

Holiday. 

29 

6.17 

6.18 

6.07 

30 



6.12 

6.17 

6.22 

31 

1  6.43 

6.47     6.51 

80 

6.09 

6.10  1    6.00 

Prices  and  months  of  ! 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Dates 
of  Hale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1898. 

1898. 

1898. 

July  1 

6.03 

6.04 

5.95 

5.95 

Aug.  1 

5.88 

5.91 

5.96 

5.98 

Sept.  1 

5.56 

5.61 

5.64 

5.68 

2 

Holi 

day. 

2 

.5.87  ,  5.91 

5.95 

5.98 

2 

5.50 

5.55 

5.58 

5.62 

4 

Hoi 

day. 

3 

5.87 

5.91 

5.96 

5.99 

3 

5.48 

5.62 

5.55 

5.58 

5 

6.08 

6.09 

5.98 

5.99 

4 

5.88 

6.92 

5.97 

6.00 

5 

Holiday. 

6 

6.07 

6.08 

5.99 

6.00  1 

5 

5.89 

5.93 

5.97 

5.99 

6 

5.46 

6.51  1  5.54 

5.58 

7 

6.03 

6.04 

5.97 

6.00 

6 

5.87 

5.91 

5.95 

5.98 

7 

5.46 

6.50     5.58 

6.57 

8 

6.00 

6.01 

5.98 

5.99 

8 

5.86 

5.90 

5.93 

5.96 

8 

5.56 

5.59  1  5.61 

5.65 

9 

6.02 

6.03 

6.00 

6.01 

9 

5.90 

5.94 

5.97 

6.99 

9 

5.51 

5.53     5.56 

5.60 

11 

6.03 

6.05 

6.00 

6.03 

10 

5.82 

5.85 

5.88 

5.90 

10 

6.52 

5.55     5.58 

5.62 

12 

6.01 

6.02 

6.00 

6.00  1 

11 

5.86 

5.88 

5.91 

5.93 

12 

5.52 

5.56     5.59 

6.63 

13 

6.04 

6.06 

6.06 

6.0i 

12 

5.81 

6.83 

5.85 

6.87 

13 

5.51 

5.54     5.57 

5.61 

14 

6.07 

6.08 

6.07 

6.08 

13 

5.76 

6.77 

5.80 

5.82 

14 

6.42 

5.44     5.48 

5.51 

15 

6.  CM 

6.05 

6.04 

6.05  1 

15 

5.65 

5.66 

5.70 

5.71 

15 

5.34 

5.37     5.40 

5.44 

16 

6.98 

6.00 

5.97 

5.99 

16 

5.68 

5.69 

5.73 

5.74 

16 

5.35 

5.38     5.42 

5.46 

18 

6.95 

6.96 

5.93 

5.95  1 

17 

5.56 

5.59 

5.68 

5.64 

17 

5.28 

5.29  1  5.34 

5.38 

19 

5.95 

6.96 

5.95 

5.97  ; 

18 

5.60 

5.61 

5.64 

5.66 

19 

5.27 

5. '28  1  5.38 

5.37 

20 

5.90 

6.90 

5.91 

5.92 

19 

5.61  1  5.62 

5.66 

5.68 

20 

5.23 

5.26  I  5.30 

6.a5 

21 

5.83 

6.82 

5.84 

5.87  f 

20 

HoU 

day. 

21 

5.20 

5.22  '  5.27 

5.83 

22 

5.82 

5.81 

5.82 

5.85 

22 

5.48 

5.48 

5.52 

5.M 

22 

5.23 

5.24  i  5.28 

6.84 

23 

5.83 

5.83 

5.84 

5.87  , 

23 

5.50 

5.51 

5.57 

5.59 

23 

6.19 

5.19  1  5.23 

5.29 

25 

5.7*4 

5.77 

5.80 

5.83 

24 

5.47 

5.49 

5,54 

5.56 

24 

5.17 

5.17     5.21 

5. '26 

26 

5.79 

5.78 

5.82 

5.85 

25 

5.47 

5.49 

5.M 

5.56 

26 

5.12 

5. 12  1  5. 16 

5. -22 

27 

5.88 

5.88 

5.90 

5.93 

26 

5.50 

5.52 

5.57 

5.60 

27 

5.17 

6.17     5.21 

5.26 

28 

6.94 

5.97 

6.00 

27 

5.52 

5.M 

5.58 

5.61 

28 

5.21 

5. 21     5. 24 

6. -29 

29 

5.86 

5.00 

5.93 

29 

5.52 

5.53 

5.58 

5.61 

29 

5.22  1  6.25 

5.30 

30 

5.84 

5.88 

5.91 

30 

5.51 

5.55 

5.58 

80 

5.20     5.23 

5. -28 

1 

31 

5.49 

5.58 

5.56 

1 

COTTON   PBICE8    AT   NEW    YORK    AND   LIVERPOOL. 
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LaUy  {bid)  closing  prices  of  cotton  '"futures"  in  New  yorfc— Continued, 


Prices  and 

months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1896. 

1896. 

1896. 

Oct.    1 

5.15 

5.18 

6.24 

5.28 

Nov.l 

6.07 

5.12 

5.17 

6.21 

Dec.  1 

5.84 

5.40 

5.42 

5.45 

3     5.19 

5.21 

6.26 

6.31 

2 

5.03 

6.09 

6.14 

5.18 

2 

6.38 

6.40 

6.42 

5.44 

4     5.22 

5.24 

6.80 

5.34 

3 

6.02 

6.10 

6.14 

5.18 

8 

6.41 

5.42 

6.43 

5.45 

5  ,  5.28 

5.30 

5.36 

6.40 

4 

4.97 

5.06 

6.10 

5.14 

5 

6.42 

6.43 

6.44 

5.46 

6     5.24 

5.27 

6.33 

6.37 

6 

4.98 

5.07 

5.11 

6.16 

6 

6.39 

6.40 

6.41 

5.44 

7     6.21 

5.25 

6.81 

5.35 

7 

6.01 

5.08 

6.12 

6.16 

7 

6.40 

6.40 

5.40 

6.41 

8     5.21 

5.23 

5.29 

6.33 

8 

Holiday. 

8  :  6.49 

6.60 

5.49 

5.51 

10     5.15 

5.17 

6.23 

5.27 

9 

5.05 

5.13 

6.18 

6.22 

9 

6.58 

5.54 

5.52 

5.63 

n     5.16 

5.18 

6.24 

6.28 

10 

6.00 

5.08 

5.12 

6.16 

10 

6.57 

6.68 

5.55 

5.66 

12     5.16 

5.18 

6.24 

5.28 

11 

6.03 

5.11 

6.15 

6.19 

12 

6.59 

6.60 

5.68 

5.60 

13 

5.20 

5.21 

5.26 

6.31 

12 

6.08 

6.11 

5.15 

6,19 

13 

5.50 

6.61 

5.61 

5.53 

14 

5.22 

5.23 

6.28 

6.33 

14 

6.12 

5.18 

6.22 

6.26 

14 

5.-55 

6.56 

6.56 

5.57 

15 

5.22 

5.23 

6.28 

6.32 

15 

5.09 

5.15 

6.19 

6.28 

15  I  6.56 

6.66 

6.56 

6.57 

17 

5.30 

5.31 

5.36 

6.41 

16 

6.09 

5.18 

5.16 

6.20 

16     6.52 

6.53 

5.62 

6.55 

18 

5.23 

5.24 

6.30 

6.34 

17 

5.13 

6.16 

6.19 

6.23 

17  ;  6.51 

5.53 

5.62 

5.54 

19 

5.19 

6.20 

5.26 

5.30 

18 

6.16 

6.18 

6.22 

6.26 

19 

6.45 

5.46 

6.47 

6.63 

20 

5.20 

5.21 

6.26 

6.31 

19 

5.14 

6.16 

6.20 

6.24 

20 

5.42 

5.43 

6.44 

5.48 

21 

5.20 

5.21 

6.26 

6.31 

21 

6.18 

5.20 

5.24 

6.27 

21 

5.41 

6.42 

6.44 

5.47 

22 

5.20 

5.21 

5.26 

5.31 

22 

6.21 

5.28 

5.27 

5.30 

22 

6.43 

6.48 

6.46 

5.50 

24 

5.14 

5.14 

5.20 

5.26 

23 

6.24 

5.28 

5.30 

6.33 

23 

6.41 

6.48 

6.44 

5.48 

25 

6.17 

5.17 

6.23 

5.28 

24 

Holiday. 

24                Holiday. 

26 

5.14  '  5.15 

6.21 

6.26 

26 

5.25 

6.26 

5.28 

6.31 

26                Holiday. 

27 

5.10 

5.17 

6.22 

26 

6.28 

6.80 

6.33 

5.36 

27     5.48 

6.44 

5.46 

5.49 

28 

5.12  :  5.12 

6.18 

6.22 

28 

6.42 

6.48 

5.45 

5.49 

28  !  5.49 

6.49 

6.80 

5.58 

29 

'  5.08 

5.14 

6.18 

29 

6.84 

5.36 

6.39 

6.42 

29 

6.58 

5.54 

6.56 

6.58 

31 

5.04 

5.10 

6.15 

80 

6.33 

5.84 

5.87 

30 

5.51 

5.53 

5.65 

31 

Holiday. 

Prices  and 

mont 

hsof 

Prices  and  montl 

[IS  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 
of  .sale. 

deli 

irery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

dellver>'. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1899. 

1899. 

1899. 

Jan.  2 

Hoi 

day. 

Feb.  1 

6.06 

6.09 

6.11 

6.18 

Mar.  1 

6.30 

6.28 

6.29 

6.27 

3 

5.50 

6.51 

5.63 

6.67 

2 

6.05 

6.07 

6.08 

6.11 

2 

6.29 

6.26 

6.26 

6.25 

4 

5.48 

5.49 

6.62 

6.56 

8 

6.96 

6.00 

6.02 

6.06 

3 

6.28 

6.26 

6.27 

6.25 

5 

5.52 

5.62 

6.55 

6.58 

4 

6.02 

6.04 

6.05 

6.07 

4 

6.81 

6.29 

6.30 

6.28 

6 

5.57 

6.56 

6.59 

6.63 

6 

6.13 

6.15 

6.15 

6.17 

6 

6.84 

6.31 

6.88 

6.30 

7 

5.62 

6.60 

5.63 

6.66 

7 

6.14 

6.16 

6.14 

6.16 

7 

6.35 

6.88 

6.84 

6.31 

9 

5.72 

6.68 

6.72 

6.76 

8 

6.16 

6.18 

6.15 

6.16 

8 

6.29 

6.27 

6.27 

6.28 

10 

5.76 

5.74 

5.76 

6.78 

9 

6.18 

6.20 

6.19 

6.19 

9 

6.28 

6,27 

6.26 

6.25 

11 

5.70 

6.68 

6.70 

5.73 

10 

6.21 

6.23 

6.21 

6.21 

10 

6.21 

6.21 

6.20 

6.20 

12 

5.70 

6.68 

5.70 

5.73 

11 

6.23 

6.24 

6.22 

6.28 

11 

6.15 

6.15 

6.15 

6.16 

13 

5.70 

5.70 

6.71 

6.74 

13 

Hoi 

day. 

18 

6.10 

6.10 

6.11 

6.13 

14 

5.68 

5.68 

5.69 

5.72 

14 

6.28 

6.29 

6.27 

6.28 

14 

6.10 

6.11 

6.13 

6.16 

16 

5.66 

5.66 

5.67 

5.70 

15 

6.35 

6.36 

6.34 

6.35 

15 

6.14 

6.15 

6.17 

6.19 

17 

5.67 

5.67 

5.68 

5.71 

16 

6.32 

6.33 

6.32 

6.33 

16 

6.10 

6.09 

6.11 

6.14 

18 

6.71 

5.77 

5.79 

6.82 

17 

6.28 

6.29 

6.27 

6.29 

•   17 

6.06 

6.08 

6.05 

6.07 

19 

5.84 

5.81 

5.83 

5.86 

18 

6.31 

6.32 

6.30 

6.83 

18 

5.99  1  5.96 

6.00 

6.02 

20 

5.92 

5.87 

5.87 

5.89 

20 

6.24 

6.25 

6.22 

6.24 

20 

5.85 

6.82 

5.86 

5.91 

21 

5.95 

6.93 

6.W 

5.96 

21 

6.25 

6.26 

6.23 

6.25 

1           21 

5.89 

6.87 

5.91 

6.M 

23 

6.01 

6.00 

6.02 

6.05 

22 

Hoi 

day. 

1           22 

5.91 

6.92 

6.96 

5.99 

24 

6.00 

6.98 

6.98 

6.02 

23 

6.21 

6.21 

6.20 

6.22 

23 

6.86 

5.87 

6.90 

5.93 

25 

6.07 

6.05 

6.08 

6.11 

24 

6.19 

6.19 

6.16 

6.19 

24 

5.87 

6.89 

6.92 

5.95 

26 

6.07 

6.07 

6.09 

6.13 

25 

6.24 

6.25 

6.22 

6.25 

26 

5.91 

6.92 

6.96 

5.99 

27 

6.11 

6.11 

6.13 

6.16 

27 

6.29 

6.80 

6.27 

6.28 

27  .  5.85 

6.86 

2.90 

6.W 

28 

6.13 

6.14 

6.15 

6.18 

28 

6.27 

6.25 

0.26 

28     5.92 

6.91 

6.95 

6.99 

SO 

6.11 

6.12 

6.14 

29    

5.86 

5.91 

5.95 

31 



6.13 

6.14 

6.16 

30   

5.88 

6.92 

5.97 

!           31                  Hoi 

1 

day. 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION: ^FARM   PRODUCTS. 


Daily  (bid)  dosing  prices  of  cotton  **  futures**  in  New  Korit— Contmned. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

'    I»rices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates   1              delivery. 

of  »»le. 

of  sale. 

Apr. 

M.y. 

June.lJuIy. 

May.  j  June. 

July.  1  Aug. 

'June. 'July. 

Aug. 

Sept, 

1899. 

1 

1 
1 

18». 

1899.     ' 

Apr.   1 

Uol 

day. 

May  1 

5.79 

5.83 

5.88 

5.89 

June  1 

6.87 

5.91 

5.91 

6.88 

3 

5,80 

■5.85 

5.90 

5.94 

2 

6.76 

5.80 

5.85 

5.86 

2 

5.87 

5.91 

5.92 

5.8ft 

4 

5.75 

5.80 

5.85 

5.90 

8 

6.77 

5.81 

5.86 

5.87 

3 

6.87  1  5.91 

5.91 

6.88 

5 

5.76 

5.81 

5.86 

5.91 

4 

6.80 

6.83 

5.88 

5.89 

5 

5.88  '  5.92 

5.92 

5.89 

6 

5.79 

5.84 

5.90 

5.96 

5 

5.85 

6.87 

5.92 

6.98 

6 

6.89 

5.93 

5.93 

5.90 

7 

5.82 

5.86 

6.90 

6.96 

6 

6.87 

6.89 

5.94 

5.95 

7 

5.92 

5.96 

5.97 

5.94 

8 

5.80 

5.84 

6.89 

5.94 

8 

6.84 

6.87 

5.91 

5.92 

8 

5.92 

5.96 

5.97 

5.94 

10 

5.78 

5.82 

5.87 

5.92 

9 

5.86 

5.88 

5.92 

5.94 

9 

5.87 

5.91 

5.92 

5.88 

11 

5.78 

5.83 

6.88 

5.93 

10 

6.80 

5.83 

5.86 

5.88 

10 

5.87 

5.91 

5.88 

5.92 

12 

5.76 

6.80 

6.85 

5.90 

11 

6.88 

5.86 

5.89 

5.91 

12 

5.90 

5.93 

5.94 

5.90 

13 

5.69 

5.73 

6.78 

6.84 

12 

5.82 

6.84 

5.88  '  5.90 

13 

5.87     6.90 

5.91 

5.86 

14 

5.70 

5.74 

5.79 

5.84 

13 

5.82 

6.84 

5.88  '  5.89 

14     5.86 

5.90 

6.91 

5.87 

15 

b.T2 

5.76 

5.81 

6.86 

15 

6.80 

5.82 

5.86  ,  6.87 

15  1  5.85 

5.88 

5.91 

5.87 

17 

5.78 

5.82 

5.87 

6.93 

16 

6.82 

5.84 

5.87  1  5.89  1 

16 

5.84 

5.87 

5.90 

5.85 

18 

6.74 

6.76 

5.82 

5.87 

17 

5.86 

5.88 

5.92 

5.98 

17 

5.85 

5.87 

5.89 

5.85 

19 

5.73 

5.76 

5.80 

5.85 

18 

5.88 

6.89 

5.92 

5.98 

19 

5.82 

5.84 

6.87 

5.82 

20 

5.72 

6.74 

6.79 

5.84 

19 

5.87 

5.88 

6.91 

6.93 

2D 

5.75 

5.77 

5.80 

5.77 

21 

5.73 

6.75 

5.80 

5.86 

20 

5.87 

5.88 

6.92 

5.98 

21 

6.60 

5.63 

5.66 

6.66 

22 

5.75 

5.78 

5.83 

5.88 

22 

5.86 

5.86 

5.89 

6.90 

22 

5.63 

5.65 

5.68 

6.68 

24 

5.69 

6.74 

6.80 

23 

5.87 

6.87 

5.90 

5.91 

23 

5.56 

5.59 

5.64 

5.66 

25 

6.68 

5.69 

5.74 

6.80 

24 

5.85 

5.86 

5.89 

5.90 

24 

5.48 

5.51 

5.65 

5.57 

26 

5.75 

5.75 

6.79 

6.86 

25 

5.87 

5.87 

6.91 

5.92 

26 

5.46 

5.48 

5.64 

5.56 

27 

5.77 

5.77 

6.83 

5.89 

26 

5.86 

5.85 

5.88 

5.89 

27 

5.54 

5.55 

5.60 

6.60 

28 

5.80 

5.80 

5.86 

6.92 

27 

5.86 

5.84 

5.87 

5.88 

28 

5.48 

5.49 

5.54 

5.55 

29    

5.80 

5.85 

5.91 

29 

6.84 

5.87 

5.90 

5.91 

29 

5.49 

5.54 

5.56 

1 

30 

Holiday. 

;        90 

1  5.49 

5.53 

5.56 

1 

31 

5.87 

5.96 

6.91 

Dates 
of  sale. 


1899. 

July  1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

31 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


July.   Aug.  Sept.    Oct. 


5.59 


5.58 
5.58 
5.61 
5.68 
5.62 
5.60 
5.50 
5.50 
5.47 
6.46 
5.48 
5.62 
6.61 
6.65 
5.55 
5.60 
6.51 
5.45 
5.49 
5.48 
6.47 


5.63  J  5.64 
Holiday. 
Holiday. 


5.62 

5.63 

6.62 

6.63 

6.64 

5.66 

6.66 

5.68 

5.64 

5.67 

5.53 

5.66 

5.63 

6.54 

5.63 

5.56 

5.49 

5.52 

5.47 

5.50 

5.49 

5.62 

5.53 

6.56 

6.62 

5.66 

5.56 

6.59 

5.57 

5.61 

5.52 

5.55 

5.52 

5.56 

5.45 

5.50 

5.50 

5.66 

5.49 

5.58 

5.47 

5.53 

5.60 

6.56 

5.49 

6.54 

5.68 


5.68 
6.69 
5.T2 
5.76 
5.74 
6.62 
b.tVl 
5.64 
6.62 
6.61 
6.66 
6.79 
5.79 
5.72 
6.74 
6.68 
5.69 
5.65 
5.70 
5.69 
5.68 
5.70 
5.69 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

deliver)'. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1899. 

1899. 

Aug.l 

5.50 

6.56 

5.70 

t5.74 

Sept.  1 

5.69 

5.88 

6.93 

5.98 

2 

5.61 

5.56 

5.69 

5.73 

2 

5.69 

5.88 

5.98 

5.98 

3 

6.56 

6.69 

5.71 

5.75 

4 

Holiday. 

1             4 

6.54 

6.57 

5.70 

6.76 

5 

5.70 

5.90 

5.96 

6.00 

'            5 

5.68 

5.66 

5.69 

5.74 

6 

5.81 

6.01 

6.06 

6.12 

7 

5.56 

6.59 

6.73 

5.77 

7 

5.90 

6.09 

6.14 

6.20 

8 

5.60 

6.68 

5.78 

5.83 

8 

5,81 

5.97 

6.08 

6.08 

9 

5. 72 

5.76 

6.90 

5.M 

9 

5.84 

6.01 

6.06 

6.12 

10 

5.75 

6.79 

5.96 

6.01 

11     6.87 

6.01 

6.09 

6.15 

11 

5.91 

6.93 

6.10 

6.15 

12  I  5.78 

5.94 

5.97 

6.04 

12 

6.86 

5.89 

6.06 

6.11 

13  ;  5.90 

6.05 

6.10 

6.16 

14 

5.75 

5.77 

5.97 

6.02  ' 

14     5.96 

6.00 

6.05 

6.10 

15 

6.66 

6.66 

5.86 

5.90 

16  1  5.94 

5.99 

6.03 

6.10 

16 

5.62 

5.62 

6.71 

5.75 

16 

5.94 

6.98 

6.02 

6.09 

17 

5.58 

5.54 

5.73 

5.77 

18 

6.96 

6.00 

6.05 

6.12 

18 

5.55  .  5.56 

5.76 

6.79 

19 

6.02 

6.06 

6.11 

6.18 

19 

5.56 

6.57 

5.77 

5.80 

20 

6.12 

6.16 

6,22 

6.2» 

21 

5. 77 

6.79 

5.99 

6.03 

21 

6.21 

6.24 

6.29 

6.87 

22 

5.73 

6.75 

5. 96 

6.00 

22     6.21 

6.24 

6.30 

6.38 

23 

5.86 

5.87 

6.05 

6.08 

23 

6.27 

6. '29 

6.38 

6.42 

24 

5.  HO 

5.80 

5.99 

6.03 

25 

6.38 

6.40 

6.47 

6.66 

25 

6.79 

6.80 

6.01 

6.06 

26 

6.39 

6.41 

6.47 

6.56 

26 

5.85 

5.86 

6.06 

6.11 

27 

6.68 

6.59 

6.67 

6.76 

28 

5.83 

5.84 

6.01 

6.09 

28 

6.68 

6.69 

6.78 

29 

5.76 

6.76 

6.97 

6.01 

29 

Hoi 

day. 

30 

5.69 

5.71 

5.91 

5.96 

30 

Hoi 

day. 

81 

6.62 

5.82 

5.82 

COTTON    PRICES    AT   NEW    YORK   AND   LIVERPOOL,  481 

Daily  (bid)  dosing  prices  of  cotton  "^futures"  in  New  York — Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

deUvery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

of  sale. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

IBM. 

1899. 

1899. 

Oct.   2 

6.96 

7.06 

7.11 

7.17 

Nov.  1 

7.14 

7.16 

7.18 

7.19 

Dec.  1 

7.44 

7.53 

7.56 

7.60 

3 

6.87 

6.98 

7.08 

7.08 

2 

7.16 

7.18 

7.21 

7.22 

2 

7.40 

7.47 

7.49 

7.61 

4 

6.91 

6.96 

7.06 

7.11 

3 

7.30 

7.31 

7.86 

7.86 

4 

7.42 

7.48 

7.61 

7.54 

6 

7.00 

7.06 

7.14 

7.20 

4 

7.26 

7.26 

7,29 

7.30 

5 

7.36 

7.42 

7.44 

7.47 

6 

6.82 

6.88 

6.96 

7.08 

6  '  7.38 

7.88 

7.41 

7.42 

6 

7.28 

7.34 

7.37 

7.40 

7 

6.96 

6.96 

7.06 

7.11 

7  1               Hoi 

day. 

7 

7.35 

7.42 

7.45 

7.59 

9 

6.89 

6.93 

7.00 

7.06 

8  1  7.66 

7.66 

7.59 

7.61 

8 

7.28 

7.83 

7.36 

7.41 

10 

6.90 

6.94 

6.99 

7.04 

9  >  7.46 

7.47 

7.80 

7.52 

9 

7.35 

7.40 

7.45 

7.50 

11 

6.91 

6.93 

6.99 

7.04 

10 

7.24 

7.26 

7.29 

7.30 

11 

7.30 

7.36 

7.40 

7.46 

12 

6.80 

6.82 

6.89 

6.93 

11 

7.29 

7.29 

7.33 

7.36 

12 

7.33 

7.38 

7.44 

7.48 

18 

6.86 

6.86 

6.90 

6.96 

13 

7.11 

7.13 

7.16 

7.18 

13 

7.26 

7.32 

7.88 

7.43 

14 

6.89 

6.90 

6.94 

6.99 

14 

7.23 

7.24 

7.29 

7.81 

14 

7,27 

7.34 

7.89 

7.46 

16 

6.83 

6.83 

6.88 

6.92 

16 

7.22 

7.23 

7.26 

7.29 

15 

7.27 

7.33 

7.39 

7.46 

17 

6.88 

6.89 

6.94 

6.99 

16 

7.20 

7.24 

7.29 

7.32 

16 

7.20 

7.26 

7.31 

7.38 

18 

7.07 

7.07 

7.11 

7.17 

17 

7.24 

7.27 

7.32 

7.33 

18 

6.97 

7.01 

7.06 

7.12 

19 

6.99 

6.99 

7.03 

7.09 

18 

7.26 

7.29 

7.34 

7.36 

19 

7.08 

7.12 

7.17 

7.23 

20 

7.04 

7.06 

7.10 

7.13 

20 

7.18 

7.21 

7.26 

7.28 

20 

7.11 

7.16 

7.20 

7.27 

21 

7.06 

7.06 

7.10 

7.13 

21 

7.23 

7.26 

7.31 

7.34 

21 

7.08 

7.06 

7.12 

7.18 

28 

6.99 

6.99 

7.03 

7.06 

22 

7.25 

7.26 

7.30 

7.32 

22 

7.04 

7.07 

7.14 

7.20 

24 

7.02 

7.02 

7.04 

7.08 

23 

7.33 

7.36 

7.40 

7.42 

23 

Holiday. 

26 

6.98 

6.98 

7.01 

7.04 

24 

7.44 

7.46 

7.50 

7.52 

26 

Holiday. 

26 

7.04 

7.04 

7.06 

7.08 

26 

Hoi 

day. 

1           26 

7.14 

7.17 

7.26 

7.32 

27 

7.04 

7.04 

7.06 

7.09 

27 

7.47     7.60 

7.64     7.64 

!           27 

7.27 

7.28 

7.84 

7.88 

28 

7.08 

7.08 

7.11 

7.13 

28 

7.48     7.50 

7.66     7.57 

28 

7.38 

7.39 

7.48 

7.48 

30 

7.14 

7.16 

7.18 

29 

7.83 

7.43     7.46 

29 

7.33 

7.37 

7.42 

31 

7.08 

7.10 

7.18 

ao 

Holiday. 

1           1           1 

30 

Holiday. 

Daily  closing  prices  of  cotton  *^ futures  "  in  Liverpool. 

[Liverpool  quotations  reduced  to  American  equivalent  at  2  cents  per  penny.    From  the  Commercial 

and  Financial  Chronicle.] 


Prices  and  montlis  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

deliver)'. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

Jan.-  Feb.- 

Mar.- 

i£P: 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

^: 

May- 

Mar.- 

i^: 

May- June- 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

June. 

Apr. 

June. 

July. 

1894. 

1894. 

1894. 

Jan.  2 

8.88 

8.44 

8.50 

8.66 

Feb.  1 

8.88 

8.44 

8.47 

8.63 

Mar.  1 

8.16 

8.22 

8.28 

8.84 

3 

8.41 

8.44 

8.50 

8.56 

2 

8.84 

8.88 

8.44 

8.50 

2 

8.19 

8.26 

8.28 

8.84 

4 

8.63 

8.66 

8.62 

8.69 

3 

8.28 

8.34 

8.38 

8.44 

8 

8.19 

8.26 

8.28 

8.34 

6 

8.47 

8.60 

8.56 

8.62 

6 

8.31 

8.38 

8.44 

8.47 

6 

8.06 

8.09 

8.16 

8.19 

6 

8.  GO 

8.66 

8.60 

8.66 

6 

8.28 

8.34 

8.38 

8.44 

6 

8.09 

8.12 

8.19 

8.22 

8 

8. 66 

8.69 

s.n 

8.78 

7 

8.34 

8.38 

8.44 

8.50 

7 

8.12 

8.19 

8.22 

8.28 

9 

8.62 

8.66 

8.72 

8.78 

8 

8.34 

8.41 

8.44 

8.50 

8 

8.16 

8.22 

8.26 

8.81 

10 

8.58 

8.69 

8.62 

8.69 

9 

8.34 

8.38 

8.41 

8.47 

•  1? 

8.12 

8.16 

8.19 

8.25 

11 

8.60 

8.76 

8.78 

8.84 

10 

8.31 

8.34 

8.38 

8.44 

8.03 

8.06 

8.09 

8.16 

12 

8.69 

8.75 

8.81 

8.88 

12 

8.31 

8.38 

8.41 

8.47 

12 

7.97 

7.97 

8.08 

8.06 

18 

8.66     8.72 

8.78 

8.81 

13 

8.31 

8.34 

8.38 

8.44 

13 

8.03 

8.03 

8.09 

8.12 

16 

8.69     8.75 

8.81 

8.84 

14 

8.26 

8.28 

8.34 

8.41 

14 

7.97 

7.97 

8.08 

8.06 

16 

8.56 

8.59 

8.66 

8.T2 

16 

8.28 

8.31 

8.34 

8.41 

15 

8.08 

8.03 

8.09 

8.12 

17 

8.47 

8.50 

8.56 

8.62 

16 

8.28 

8.31 

8.34 

8.41 

16 

7.97 

7.97 

8.08 

8.06 

18 

8.56 

8.59 

8.66 

8.69 

17 

8.31 

8.34 

8.38 

8.44 

17 

8.00 

8.00 

8.08 

8.09 

19 

8.44 

8.47 

8.50 

8.56 

19 

8.28 

8.81 

8.34 

8.41 

19 

8.00 

8.03 

8.06 

8.12 

20 

8.38 

8.41 

8.47 

8.53 

20 

8.22 

8.22 

8.28 

8.34 

20 

8.08 

8.03 

8.06 

8.12 

22 

8.22 

8.25 

8.31 

8.34 

21 

8.16 

8.19 

8.26 

8.28 

21 

8.06 

8.06 

8.09 

8.16 

23 

8.28 

8.28 

8.34 

8.41 

22 

8.06 

8.09 

8.16 

8.19 

22 

8.08 

8.03 

8.06 

8.12 

24 

8.28 

8.28 

8.34 

8.41 

23 

8.09 

8.09 

8.16 

8.22 

23 

Hoi 

day. 

25 

8.34 

8.38 

8.41 

8.47 

24 

8.03 

8.08 

8.09 

8.16 

24 

Holiday. 

26 

8.41 

8.41 

8.47 

8.60 

26 

7.91 

7.91 

7.97 

8.08 

26 

Holiday. 

27 

8.31 

8.31 

8.88 

8.41 

27 

8.00 

8.00 

8.06 

8.09 

27 

Holiday. 

29 

8.41 

8.41 

8.47 

8.63 

28 

8.12 

8.19 

8.22 

28 

8.06 

8.06 

8.12 

8.16 

80 

8.47 

8.47 

8.68 

8.56 

29 

8.19 

8.19 

8.22 

8.28 

81 

8.88 

8.44 

8.47 

80 

8.16 

8.16 

8.19 

8.25 

31 

8.16 

8.19 

8.25 

166a— 01- 


-31 


482 


THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION: — FARM   PRODUCTS. 


Daily  closing  price."*  of  cotton  **  futures  "  in  Liverpool — Continued. 


Dates 
of  sale. 


1894. 
Apr.  2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
30 


Dates 
of  Rale. 


1894. 
July  2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 

Apr.-  May-Junc-i  July- 
May.  June.  July.  |  Aug. 


8.25 
8.25 
8.22 
8.25 
8.25 
8.22 
8.25 
8.22 
8.12 
8.12 
8.03 
8.03 
8.06 
8.00 
8.06 
8.03 
7.97 
7.97 
7.91 
7.94 
8.00 
8.00 
7.94 
7.94 
7.84 


8.28 
8.28 
8.25 
8.28 
8.25 
8.25 
8.25 
8.22 
8.12 
8.12 
8.03 
8.03 
8.06 
8.00 
8.06 
8.03 
7.97 
7.97 
7.91 
7.94 
8.00 
8.00 
7.94 
7.94 
7.84 


8.34 
8.34 
8.28 
8.31 
8.28 
8.28 
8.31 
8.25 
8.16 
8.16 
8.06 
8.06 
8.09 
8.06 
8.09 
8.06 
8.08 
8.03 
7.94 
7.97 
8.08 
8.06 
7.97 
7.97 
7.91 


H.3» 
8.38 
8.31 
8.34 
8.31 
8.31 
8.34 
8.31 
8.19 
8.22 
8.12 
8.09 
8.12 
8.09 
8.12 
8.09 
8.06 
8.06 
8.00 
8.08 
8.06 
8.09 
8.08 
8.08 
7.94 


Ddtes 
of  sale. 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


May-|june- 
June.;Jaly. 

—I — 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


7.75 
7.75 
7.84 
7.84 
7.78 
7.75 
7.69 
7.72 
7.69 
7.72 
7.72 


14     7!  69 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20, 
21  I 
23 

25  I 

26 

27 

28 

30 

31 


7.72 
7.78 
7.75 
7.72 
7.72 
7.72 
7.69 
7.66 
7.56 
7.56 
7.56 
7.58 
7.44 
7.34 


AUK.- 

Sept.- 

Sept. 

Oct. 

7.78 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

7.91 

7.94 

7.88 

7.91 

7.81 

7.84 

7.81 

7.84 

7.75 

7.78 

7.75 

7.78 

7.72 

7.75 

7.75 

7.78 

7.75 

7.78 

7.72 

7.75 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.81 

7.78 

7.78 

7.76 

7.75 

7.72 

7.75 

7.75 

7.78 

7.69 

7.72 

7.56 

7.59 

7.66 

7.59 

7.66 

7.69 

7.56 

7.69 

7.53 

7.66 

7.44 

7.47 

7.34 

7.88 

7.84 
7.88 
7.97 
7.94 
7.88 
7.88 
7.81 
7.81 
7.78 
7.81 
7.81 
7.78 
7.81 
7.84 
7.81 
7.78 
7.78 
7.78 
7.75 
7.60 
7.60 
7.62 
7.62 
7.59 
7.60 
7.41 


1894. 

May   1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 

81 


7.88 
7.76 
7.69 
7.69 
7.72 
7.59 
7.62 
7.66 
7.69 


I 


7.91 
7.81 
7.72 
7.72 
7.75 
7.62 
7.62 
7.69 
7.T2 


7.72  1  7.75 
7.81  I  7.84 


7.69 
7.66 


Holiday 


I  7.72 
7.69 


July- 

Aug.- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

7.94 

8.06 

7.84 

7.89 

7.76 

7.81 

7.75 

7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

7.66 

7.09 

7.66 

7.69 

Dates 
of  sale. 


June-  July-{ Aug.- Sept- 
July.  Aug.  Sept.    Oct. 


7.72 
7.75 
7.78 
7.91 


7.75 
7.72 


Holiday. 
Holiday. 
Holiday. 


7.72 

7.76 

7.-78 

7.69 

7.69 

7.72 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

7.81 

7.81 

7.88 

7.75 

7.75 

7.81 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

7.91 

7.91 

7.94 

I  7.75 

I  7.78 

I  7.81 

1  7.94 

7.78 
7.75 


7.81 
7.76 
7.84 
7.88 
7.88 
7.91 
7.84 
7.94 
7.97 
7.97 


1894. 

June  1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

ao 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


7.97 
8.00 
7.88 
7.97 
8.03 
8.08 
7.97 
7.94 
7.98 
8.00 
8.00 
7.97 
7.94 
7.91 
7.88 
7.91 
7.91 
7.91 
7.91 
7,91 
7.88 
7.88 
7.81 
7.75 
7.75 
7.69 


7.97 
8.08 
7.91 
8.00 
8.06 
8.06 
7.97 
7.97 
7.91 
8.01 
8.00 
7.97 
7.97 
7.94 
7.91 
7.94 
7.94 
7.94 
7.94 
I  7.94 
,  7.91 
I  7.88 
7.81 
7.75 
7.75 
7.72 


8.06 
8.06 
7.94 
8.00 
8.09 
8.09 
8.00 
8.00 
7.94 
8.03 
8.08 
8.00 
8.00 
7.94 
7.94 
7.97 
7.97 
7.97 
7.97 
7.97 
7.94 
7.94 
7.84 
7.81 
7.78 
7.76 


8.08 
8.09 
7.97 
8.03 
8.09 
8.09 
8.08 
8.00 
7.94 
8.03 
8.08 
8.08 
8.00 
8.00 
7.97 
8.00 
7.97 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.94 
7.97 
7.88 
7.84 
7.81 
7.78 


Dates 
of  sale. 


Aug.- Sept.-  Oct.- 
Sept.    Oct.    Nov. 


1894. 
Aug.  1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
27 
28 
29 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


7.84 
7.41 
7.44 


7.47 
7.58 
7.47 
7.41 
7.44 
7.56 
7.68 
7.60 
7.66 
7.53 
7.63 
7.44 
7.47 
7.53 
7.53 
7.53 
7.53 
7.44 
7.47 
7.47 
7.47 


7.88 
7.41 
7,44 


7.41 
7.44 
7.47 


koliday. 
Holiday. 
Holiday. 


Nov.- 
Dec. 


7.44 
7.47 
7.50 


7.47 
7.68 
7.47 
7.44 
7.47 
7.66 
7.  G3 
7.6U 
7.56 
7.68 
7.53 
7.44 
7.47 
7.63 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.44 
7.44 
7.41 
7.44 


7.60 
7.66 
7.47  , 
7.44  I 
7.47  I 
7.56  I 
7.53  I 
7.50  I 
7.6»> 
7.68  I 
7.53  I 
7.47, 
7.50  ' 
7.58  ! 
7.50  , 
7.53  I 
7.50  1 
7.44 
7.41 
7.41  I 
7.44  I 


7.68 
7.69 
7.80 
7.47  I 
7.60  , 

7.59  I 
7.66  I 
7.68  I 
7.60 
7.56  I 
7.66  1 

7.47 : 

7.60  ' 
7.56  I 
7.33 
7.53 
7.53  I 
7.44  I 
7.44  I 
7.44  I 
7.47  I 


Dates 
of  sale. 


1894. 
8ept.l 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


7.47 
I  7.47 

7.44 
'  7.60 
I  7.69 

7.60 

7.60 

7.44 
7.41 
7.41 
7.41 
7.34 
7.22 
7.19 
7.16 
7.08 
7.00 
6.94 
6.94 
6.94 
6.81 
6.81 
6.78 
6.66 


Oct- 

Nov.- 

Dec- 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

7.47 

7.47 

7.60 

7.47 

7.47 

7.60 

7.44 

7.44 

7.47 

7.47 

7.60 

7.50 

7.56 

7.66 

7.89 

7.47 

7.60 

7.50 

7.47 

7.50 

7.60 

Hoi 

day. 

7.41 

7.41 

7.41 

7.38 

7.41 

7.41 

7.38 

7.88 

7.41 

7.38 

7.38 

7.41 

7.31 

7.81 

7.84 

7.19 

7.22 

7.26 

7.16 

7.16 

7.19 

7.16 

7.16 

7.19 

7.00 

7.03 

7.06 

6.97 

7.00 

7.08 

6.94 

6.94 

6.97 

6.91 

6.94 

6.97 

6.91 

6.94 

6.97 

6.78 

6.78 

6.84 

6.78 

6.78 

6.81 

6.75 

6.76 

6.78 

6.69 

6.69 

6.75 
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DaUy  closing  prices  of  cotton  ^^  futures  "  in  Liverpool— ConiArmed. 


Moes  and  months  of 

1 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
1  of  sale. 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Feb,- 

Mar.- 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1894. 

1894. 

1894. 

Oct.    1 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

6.66 

Nov.l 

5.94 

6.08 

6.06 

6.12 

Dec.  1. 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.16 

2 

6.56 

6.56 

6.50 

6.62 

2 

6.00 

6.06 

6.09 

6.16 

3 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6,12 

3 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

6.66 

3 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

6.19 

4 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6,16 

4 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

5 

6.00 

6.08 

6.06 

6.12 

•5 

6.03 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

5 

6.75 

6.75 

6.78 

6.81 

6 

6.00 

6.08 

6.09 

6.12 

6 

6.09 

6.09 

6,12 

6,16 

6 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

7 

6.00 

6.08 

6.06 

6.12 

7 

6.16 

6.16 

6.19 

6.22 

8 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.69 

8 

5.88 

6.91 

5.94 

6.00 

3 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

9 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.60 

9 

6.81 

6.81 

5.88 

5.91 

10 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

10 

6.56 

6.56 

6.69 

6.62 

10 

5.78 

5.81 

5.84 

5.91 

11 

6.06 

6,06 

6.09 

6.12 

11 

6.50 

6.60 

6.60 

6.66 

12 

6.69 

6.72 

5.75 

5.81 

12 

6.08 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

12 

6.38 

6.38 

6.38 

6.44 

13  '  5.76 

5.76 

5.81 

5.84 

13 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

18 

6.44 

6.44 

6.44 

6.47 

14 

5.91 

5.94 

5.97 

6.03 

14 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

15 

6.41 

G.41 

6.44 

6.47 

16 

5.91 

5.94 

5.97 

6.03 

15 

6.12 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

16 

6.38 

6.38 

6.38 

6.41 

16 

5.81 

5,81 

5.»1 

5.91 

17 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

17 

6.41 

6.41     6.41 

6.44 

17 

6.75 

5.78 

5.81 

5.88 

18 

5.97 

6.97 

6.00 

6.03 

18     6.28 

6.28     6.81 

6.34 

19 

5.97 

5.97 

6.00 

6.06 

19 

6.97 

5.97 

6.08 

6.06 

19     6.28 

6.25     6.28 

6.28 

20 

5.91 

5.91 

5.94 

6.00 

20 

5.94 

5.94 

5.97 

6.03 

20     6.19 

6.19     6.19 

6.22 

21 

6.00 

6.00 

6.08 

6.07 

21 

5.88 

5.88 

5,94 

5.97 

22     6.09 

6.09     6.09 

6.12 

22 

6.00 

6.00 

6.06 

6.12 

22 

5.84 

5.84 

5.91 

5.94 

23     6.19 

6.19     6.22 

6.25 

23 

6,16 

6.16 

6.19 

6.22 

24 

Holiday. 

24     6.22 

6.22     6.25 

6.28 

24 

6.25 

6.26 

6.28 

6.84 

25 

Holiday. 

25     6.12 

6.12     6.12 

6.19 

26 

6.16 

6.16 

6.19 

6.25 

26 

Holiday. 

26     6.12 

6.12     6.16 

6.25 

27 

6.84 

6.84 

6.38 

6.41 

27 

5.91 

5.91 

6.94     6.00 

27     6.08 

6.03     6.09 

6.16 

28 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 

28 

5.97 

5.97 

6.03     6.06 

29     6.06 

6.06     6.12 

6.19 

29 

6.19 

6.19 

6.19 

6.25 

29 

6.97 

6.03 

6.06     6.12 

30     6.03 

6.03  1  6.09 

6.16 

30 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

31 

HoUday 

31     6.00 

6.06     6.12 

6.16 

1 

1 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

^.5: 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

^a'^: 

May- 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 
Miy. 

May- 

June- 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

June. 

Apr. 

June. 

July. 

1896. 

1896. 

1896. 

Jan.  2 

5.97 

6.03 

6.06 

6.12 

Feb.  1 

5.75 

6w78 

6.84 

5.88 

Mar.  1 

6.84 

5.88 

5.91 

5.97 

8 

5.88 

5.91 

5.97 

6.00 

2 

5,78 

5.81 

5.88 

5.91 

2 

5.84 

5.91 

6.94 

5.97 

4 

5.91 

5.94 

5.97 

6.00 

4 

6.75 

5.78 

6.84 

5.88 

4 

5.91 

6.94 

6.00 

6.08 

5 

5.97 

6.00 

6.08 

6.06 

6 

5.78 

5.81 

6.84 

6.91 

5 

5.91 

5.94 

6.97 

6.00 

7 

5.94 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6 

6.78 

5.81 

5.84 

6.88 

6 

5.97 

6.00 

6.06 

6.09 

8 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6.06 

7 

5.88 

5.91 

6.97 

6.00 

7 

5.97 

6.08 

6.06 

6.09 

9 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.16 

8 

6.94 

5.97 

6.00 

6.06 

8 

6.08 

6.06 

6.12 

6.16 

10 

5.97 

6.00 

6.08 

6.09 

9 

6.91 

5.94 

6.97 

6.08 

9 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

11 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

6.09 

11 

5.84 

6.88 

6.91 

6.94 

11 

6,09 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

12 

5.94 

5.97 

6.03 

6.06 

12 

5.88 

6.91 

5.97 

6.00 

12 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 

14 

5.97 

6.00 

6.06 

6.09 

18 

5.84 

6.88 

5.94 

5.97 

13 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 

6.84 

16 

5.94 

6.97 

6.00 

6.03 

14 

5.91 

6.94 

5.97 

6.03 

14 

6.28 

6.31 

6.84 

6.38 

16 

5.94 

5.97 

6.00 

6.03 

.    16 

5.91 

5.91 

5.97 

6.03 

15 

6.31 

6.34 

6.88 

6.41 

17 

5.97 

6.00 

6.08 

6.06 

16 

5.91 

5.94 

6.97 

6.00 

16 

6.41 

6.44 

6.47 

6.50 

18 

5.94 

6.00 

6.08 

6.09 

18 

5.94 

5.97 

6.00 

6.08 

18 

6.34 

6.38 

6.41 

6.44 

19 

5.91 

5.97 

5.97 

6.03 

19 

5.97 

6.97 

6.03 

6.08 

19 

6.60 

6.50 

6.58 

6.56 

21 

5.91 

5.91 

5.97 

6.00 

20 

5.97 

5.97 

6.00 

6.06 

20 

6.66 

6.58 

6.59 

6.62 

22 

5.84 

5.88 

5.94 

5.97 

21 

6.91 

5.91 

5.94 

6.00 

21 

6.53 

6.58 

6.66 

6.59 

23 

5.84 

5.88 

5.91 

5.97 

22 

Holiday.              I 

22 

6.41 

6.41 

6.44 

6.47 

24 

5.84 

5.84 

5.91 

5.94 

23 

5.91 

5.91 

5.94 

6.00 

23 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

6.41 

25 

5.84 

5.84 

6.88 

6.94 

25 

5.88 

5.88 

5.91 

5.94 

25 

6.53 

6.53 

6.56 

6.69 

26 

5.84 

5.88 

5.88 

6.94 

26 

5.84 

5.84 

5.88 

5.91 

26 

6.53 

6.58 

6.56 

6.59 

28 

5.78 

5.78 

6.81 

5.88 

27 

5.81 

5.81 

5.84 

6.91 

27 

6.44 

6.44 

6,47 

6.58 

29 

5.78 

5.78 

5.81 

5.88 

28 

5.78 

5.78 

6.84 

5.88  , 

28 

6.44 

6.44 

6,47 

6.50 

80 

5.75 

5.75 

6.81 

5.84 

29 

6.44 

6.44 

6.47 

6.53 

81 

5.78 

5.78 

5.81 

6.84 

1 

30 

6.53 

6.56 

6.62 

6.66 
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DaUy  donng  prices  of  cotton  ** futures  '*  in  Liverpool — Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

ofuale. 

^f. 

May- 

June- 

July- 

May- 

June- 

July- 



Aug.- 

June- 

July-Aug.- 

Sept- 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.- 

Sepl. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

18fl5. 

1895. 

1895. 

Apr.  1 

6.62 

6.66 

6.69 

.6.72 

May  1 

6.97 

7.00 

7.06 

7.09 

June  1 

Holi 

day. 

2 

6.56 

6.59 

6.66 

6.69 

2 

7.12 

7.12 

7.19 

7.22 

8 

Holiday. 

3 

6.59 

6.59 

6.66 

6.69 

3 

7.03 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

4 

7.62  1  7.66     7.69 

7.72 

4 

6.63 

6.56 

6.59 

6.66 

•     4 

7.09 

7.12 

7.16 

7.19 

6 

7.59  1  7.62     7.66 

7.66 

5 

6.50 

6.58 

6.59 

6.62 

6 

7.03 

7.08 

7.09 

7.12 

6 

Hoi  day. 

6 

6.59 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

7 

7.08 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

7 

Holiday. 

8 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

6.75 

8 

7.08 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

8 

Holiday. 

9 

6.66 

6.09 

e.76 

6.78 

9 

7.16 

7.16 

7.19 

7.26 

10 

7.69  I  7.72 

7.^6 

7.76 

0 

6.69 

6.T2 

6.78 

6.81 

10 

7.12 

7.16 

7.19 

7.22 

11 

7.69     7.72 

7.75 

7.75 

11 

6.72 

6.78 

6.81 

6.84 

11 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

7.16 

12 

7.59  1  7,69 

7.62 

7.62 

12 

Hoi 

day. 

18 

7.09 

7.12 

7.16 

7.19 

18 

7.56     7.59 

7.62 

7.62 

13 

Holiday. 

14 

7.12 

7.12 

7.19 

7.22 

14 

7.47  1  7.50 

7.58 

7.56 

16 

Holiday. 

15 

7.16 

7.19 

7.22 

7.25 

15 

7.41  1  7.44 

7.47 

7.47 

16 

Holiday. 

16 

7.22 

7.25 

7.26 

7.2« 

17 

7.41  1  7.47 

7.80 

7.. 50 

17 

6.94 

6.97 

7.03 

7.06 

17 

7.28  1  7.31 

7.34 

7.38 

18 

7.31  '  7.84 

7.38 

7.41 

18 

6.97 

7.00 

7.08 

7.06 

18 

7.44 

7.47 

7.50 

7.53 

19 

7.31  1  7.84 

7.38 

7.38 

19 

7.03 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

20 

7.47 

7.47 

7.50 

7.56 

20 

7.84     7.38 

7.41 

7.41 

20 

7.19 

7.19 

7.25 

7.28 

21 

7.41 

7.41 

7.44 

7.47 

21 

7.28     7.81 

7.38 

7.41 

22 

7.08 

7.06 

7.09 

7.12 

22 

7.66  ,  7.66 

7.62 

7.66 

22 

7.31  1  7.84 

7.38 

7.41 

23 

7.06 

7.16 

7.22 

7.28 

23 

7.62     7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

24 

7.19     7.22  !  7.25 

7.28 

24 

7.22 

7.22 

7.28 

7.81 

24 

7.69     7.59 

7.62 

7.69 

26 

7.09  1  7.12 

7.16 

7.16 

25 

7.12 

7.16 

7.19 

7.25 

25 

7.72     7.76 

7.78 

7.81 

1           26 

7.22     7.26 

7.28 

7.81 

26 

7.16 

7.16 

7.22 

7.25 

27 

7.62     7.62 

7.69 

7.?2 

1           27 

7.19  1  7.22 

7.26 

7.28 

27 

7.19 

7.19 

7.22 

7.28 

28 

7.69  ■  7.69 

7.62 

7.66 

28 

7.26     7.25 

7.28 

7.31 

29 

7.16 

7.16 

7.19 

7.26 

29 

7.66     7.66 

7.69 

7.75 

29 

7.81 

7.34 

7.38 

7.41 

30 

7.09 

7.09 

7.12 

7.19 

30 

7.72     7.?2 

7.75 

7.78 

31 

7.66     7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

Prio 

es  and  montl 

lis  of 

Prices  and 

mont 

bsof 

1 

Prices  and  months  of 

Datesof 

delivery. 

Datesof 
sale. 

deli^ 

7ery. 

Datesof 
,    sale. 

delivery. 

sale. 

July- 

Aug.- 

Sept- 

Oct.- 

Aug.- 

8ept- 

Oct.. 

Nov.- 

Sept- Oct- 

Nov.- 

Dee- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

I 

Oct.  1  Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1895. 

1895. 

1     1895. 

1 

July  1 

7.41 

7.47 

7.50 

7.68 

Aug.l 

7.84 

7.41 

7.44 

7.47 

Sept.  2 

8.44  1  8.47 

8.50 

8  58 

2 

7.88 

7.44 

7.47 

7.60 

2 

7.88 

7.44 

7.47 

7.50 

1             8 

8.50  1  8.60 

8.68 

8.56 

3 

7.44 

7.60 

7.53 

7.66 

8 

Hoi 

day. 

4 

8.60  1  8.47 

8.56 

8.5e 

4 

7.41 

7.47 

7.50 

7.68 

5 

Hoi 

day. 

!             5 

8.47  '  8.44 

8.47 

8.50 

5 

7.31 

7.88 

7.41 

7.44 

6 

Hoi 

day. 

6 

8.41  1  8.41 

8,41 

8.44 

6 

7.25 

7.31 

7.84 

7.88 

7 

7.47 

7.63 

7.56 

7.59 

1             7 

8.50  1  8.47 

8.50 

8.  .18 

8 

7.38 

7.44 

7.47 

7.50 

8 

7.60 

7.63 

7.56 

7.62 

1             9 

8.66  1  8.66 

&66 

8.69 

9 

7.38 

7.44 

7.47 

7.50 

9 

7.50 

7.53 

7.56 

7.59 

1           10 

8.66     8.56 

8.59 

8.62 

10 

7.84 

7.41 

7.47 

7.60 

10 

7.50 

7.58 

7.59 

7.62 

11 

8.59  I  8.56 

8.59 

8.62 

11 

7.31 

7.34 

7.41 

7.44 

12 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

1           12 

8,"47  1  8.47 

8.47 

8.60 

12 

7.81 

7.38 

7.41 

7.44 

13 

7.84 

7.88 

7.91 

7.94 

13 

8.58  ,  8.60 

8.60 

856 

13 

7.28 

7.34 

7.41 

7.44 

14 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

7.91 

14 

8.50  '  8.47 

8.50 

8.53 

15 

7.28 

7.84 

7.88 

7.41 

15 

7.76 

7.78 

7.81 

7.88 

16 

8.84  I  8.34 

8.38 

8.88 

16 

7.25 

7.81 

7.88 

7.41 

16 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

7.78 

17 

8.47  1  8.44 

8.44 

8.47 

17 

7.31 

7.38 

7.41 

7.44 

17 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.88 

18 

8.56  ,  8.58 

8.58 

8.56 

18 

7.31 

7.34 

7.41 

7.44 

19 

7.72 

7.76 

7.81 

7.84 

19 

8.69 

8.56 

8.59 

8.59 

19 

7.26 

7.28 

7.34 

7.88 

20 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.88 

20 

8.66 

8.62 

8.62 

8.66 

20 

7.28 

7.31 

7.88 

7.41 

21 

7.91 

7.94 

7.97 

8.00 

21 

8.76 

8.72 

8.72 

8.76 

22 

7.81 

7.34 

7.41 

7.44 

22 

7.97 

7.97 

8.00 

8.06 

28 

8.76 

8.72 

8.?2 

8.75 

28 

7.31 

7.34 

7.88 

7.41 

23 

8.06 

8.06 

8.12 

8.16 

24 

8.81 

8.78 

8.78 

8.81 

24 

7.22 

7.22 

7.28 

7.31 

24 

8.09 

8.09 

8.16 

8.19 

25 

9.06 

9.06 

9.06 

9.09 

25 

7.22 

7.25 

7.28 

7.34 

26 

8.06 

8.06 

8.12 

8.16 

26 

9.06 

9.06 

9.06 

9.09 

26 

7.28 

7.28 

7.84 

7.88 

27 

8.16 

8.16 

8.22 

8.22 

27 

9.38 

9.34 

9.84 

9.41 

27 

7.25 

7.26 

7.28 

7.84 

28 

8.38 

8.38 

8.41 

8.44 

28 

9.22 

9.22     9.22 

9.25 

29 

7.25 

7.25 

7.28 

7.84 

29 

8.88 

8.38 

8.44 

8.47 

80 

9.44 

9.41     9.41 

9.44 

80 

7.25 

7.26 

7.28 

7.84 

2D 

8.47 

8.47 

8.58 

8.66 

81 

7.26 

7.31 

7.84 

7.38 

81 

8.28 

8.28 

8.81 

8.34 

COTTON   PRICKS   AT  NEW    rOBK   AND   LIVERPOOL. 
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Daily  closing  prices  of  cotton  ^*  futures"  in  Liverpool — Continned. 


i    Prices  and  months  of    < 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Datesof 
MUe. 

delivery.             I 

Dates  of 
sale. 

delivery. 

Dates  of 
sale. 

delivery. 

Oct.-Nov.-|Dec.-|jan.-| 

Nov.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mur.- 

Nov. 

Dec.  1  Jan.  |  Feb. 

1895. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1895. 

' 

1896. 

Oct.    1 

9.44 

9.41 

9.47 

9.50 

Nov.l 

9.38 

9.31 

9.34 

9.38 

Dec.  2 

8.94 

8.91 

8.91 

8.94 

•2 

9.25 

9.25 

9.28 

9.31 

2 

9.25 

9.25 

9.28 

9.81 

3 

8.94 

8.91 

8.94 

8.97 

3 

9.44 

9.44 

9.47 

9.50 

3 

9.81 

9.84 

9.34 

9.41 

4 

8.76 

8.76 

8.78 

8.78 

4 

9.44 

9.44 

9.47 

9.50 

5 

9.25 

9.26 

9.25 

9.-28 

6 

8.76 

8.76 

8.75 

8.78 

5 

tf.28 

9.28 

9.31 

9.38 

6 

9.22 

9.22 

9.22 

9.25 

6 

8.84 

8.84 

8.84 

8.84 

7 

9.31 

9.31 

9.34 

9.41 

7 

9.19 

9.19 

9.19 

9.22 

7 

8.81 

8.81 

8.81 

8.81 

8 

9.31 

9.31 

9.34 

9.41 

8 

9.12 

9.12 

9.16 

9.19 

9 

8.94 

8.91 

8.91 

8.91 

9 

9.47 

9.47 

9.50 

9.53 

9 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.08 

10 

8.97 

8.97 

8.97 

8.97 

10 

9.44     9.44 

9.47 

9.53 

11 

9.06 

9.06     9.09 

9.09 

11 

8.97 

8.97 

8.97 

8.97 

11 

9.47  ,  9.47 

9.60 

9.53  ! 

12 

8.84 

8.84 

8.84 

8.88 

12 

8.91 

8.91 

8.91 

8.94 

12 

9.44  1  9.44 

9.47 

9.63  ! 

13 

8.91 

8.91 

8.W 

8.97 

13 

9.00 

8.97 

8.97 

8.«;7 

14 

9.66  ;  9.56 

9.69 

9.62 

14     8.78 

8.78 

8.78 

8.81 

14 

9.08 

9.03 

9.08 

9.03 

15 

9.72     9.72 

9.75 

9.78  1 

15 

8.72 

8.?2 

8.72 

8.72 

16 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

16 

9.78  1  9.78 

9.81 

9.84 

16 

8.75 

8.75 

8.75 

8.78 

17 

9.06 

9.03 

9.03 

9. 03 

17 

9.59     9.59 

9.62 

9.66 

18 

8.84 

8.84 

8.84 

8.88 

18 

9.00 

8.97 

8.94 

8.94 

18 

9.66     9.66 

9.69 

9.62 

19 

8.66 

8.66 

8.66 

8.66 

19 

8.91 

8.88 

8.88 

8.88 

19 

9.53  !  9.53 

9.53 

9.59 

20 

8.75 

8.72 

8.72 

8.75 

20 

8.88 

8.81 

8.84 

8.84 

21 

8.97     8.97     9.00 

9.00 

21 

8.81 

8.81 

8,81 

8.81 

21 

8.72 

8.69 

8.69 

8.66 

22 

8.91     8.91 

8.91 

8.97 

22 

8.91 

8.88 

8.88 

8.91 

23 

8.62 

8.62 

8.62 

8.62 

23 

9.00  1  8.97 

9.00 

9.03 

23 

9.00 

8.97 

8.97 

9.00 

24 

8.66 

8.66 

8.66 

8.66 

24 

8.94     8.91 

8.94 

8.97 

25 

9.09 

9.06 

9.06 

9.09 

25 

Holiday. 

25 

9.00     9.00 

9.00 

9.03 

26 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

26 

Holiday. 

26 

9.06     9.06 

9.06 

9.09 

27 

9.06 

9.03 

9.08 

9.08 

27 

Holiday. 

28 

9.12     9.09 

9.12 

9.12 

28 

9.12 

9.09 

9.09 

9.09 

28 

Holiday. 

29 

9.31  ;  9.31 

9.31 

9.31 

29 

9.12 

9.12 

9.09 

9.09 

30 

8.66  1  8.62 

8.62 

8.62 

30 

9.47  1  9.41 

9.44 

9.47 

30 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

9.12 

81 

8.84  '  8.84 

8.84 

8.84 

81 

9.28     9.28 

1 

9.28 

9.28 

1 

DateMof 
sale 


1896. 
Jan.  2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
•22 
23 
24 
2,") 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


Jan.- 
Feb, 


8.97 
8.88 
8.88 
8.84 
8.81 
8.72 
8.81 
8.88 
8.84 
8.84 
8.84 
8.78 
8.69 
8.75 
8.75 
8.72 
8.84 
8.84 
8.88 
8.94 
8.94 
8.91 
8.84 
8.94 


Dates  of 

Feb.-  Mar.J  Apr.- 


I  Prices  and  months  of 
delivery. 


Mar. 

Apr. 

J^ay. 

8.97 

8.97 

8.97 

8.88 

8.88 

8.91 

8.84 

8.84 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

8.78 

8.78 

8.75 

8.75 

8.69 

8.69 

8.69 

8.78 

8.78 

8.78 

8.84 

8.84 

8.W 

8.84 

8.81 

8.81 

8.81 

8.78 

8.75 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

8.78 

8.75 

8.69 

8.69 

8.69 

8.66 

8.75 

8.75 

8.72 

8.72 

8.72 

8.69 

8.72 

8.69 

8.66 

8.81 

8.81 

8.78 

8.81 

8.78 

8.78 

S.M 

8.84 

8.M 

8.88 

8.8S 

8.88 

8.91 

8,91 

8.88 

8.88 

8.8'! 

8.84 

8.81 

8.81 

8,78 

8.91 

8.91 

8.88 

8.»1 

8.91 

8.88 

8.88 

8.84 

8.81 

sale 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

Apr.- 

May- 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1896.    ' 

Feb.  1     8.91 

8.88 

8.84 

8.81 

3  i  8.94 

8.91 

8.88 

8.81 

4  1  8.91 

8.88 

8.84 

8.78 

5  '  8.91 

8.91 

8.84 

8.84 

6  i  8.91 

8.88 

8.IM 

8.81 

7     8.8H 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

8  .  8.88 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

10  ,  8.84 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

11 

8.78 

8.75 

8.72 

8,69 

12 

8.78 

8.75 

8.?2 

8.69 

13 

8.72 

8.72 

8.69 

8.66 

14 

H.81 

8.78 

8.75 

8.72 

15 

8.81 

8.75 

8.72 

8.09 

17 

8.59 

8.56 

8.63 

8.50 

18 

8.69 

8.62 

8.59 

8.56 

19 

8.59 

8.56 

8.50 

8.50 

20 

8. 59     8. 56 

8.50 

8.50 

21 

8.75  1  8.72 

8.69 

8.66 

22 

8.72     8.72 

8.66 

8.66 

24 

8.?2  '  8.69 

KVS 

8.66 

26 

8.62  ,  8.59 

8.56 

8.58 

26 

8.66 

8.62 

8.59 

8.56 

27 

8.53 

8.60 

8.47 

8.47 

28 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.41 

29 



8.47 

8.47 

8.47 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates  of 
sale. 

delivery. 

Mar.- 

BUy. 

May- 

June- 

Apr. 

June. 

July. 

1896. 

Mar.  2 

8.31 

8.31 

8.31 

8.28 

3 

8.28 

8.25 

8.26 

8.26 

4 

8.34 

8.31 

8.81 

8.31 

5 

8.22 

8.22 

8.22 

8.19 

6 

8.28 

8.2> 

8.22 

8.22 

7 

8.38 

8,*4 

8.34 

8.81 

9 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.41 

10 

8.53 

8.50 

8.44 

8.44 

11 

8.56 

8.53 

8.60 

8.47 

12 

8.59 

8.56 

8.53 

8.50 

13 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.38 

14 

8.56 

8.53 

8.60 

8.47 

16 

8.44 

8.41 

8.38 

8.34 

17 

8.44 

8.41 

8.38 

8.84 

18 

8.66 

8.56 

8.68 

8.50 

19 

8.59 

8.59 

8.56 

8.53 

20 

8.59 

8.66 

8.66 

8.50 

21 

8.62 

8.62 

8.59 

8.66 

23 

8.53 

8.63  !  8.50 

8.44 

24 

8.63 

8.53  1  8.50 

8.44 

25 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.34 

26 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.84 

27 

8.60 

8.47 

8.47 

8.44 

28 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.34 

30 

8.58 

8.50 

8.47 

8.44 

31 

8.59 

8.56 

8.53 

8.37 
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THK   INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION: FARM   PRODUCTS. 


Daily  closing  prices  of  cotton  * '  futures  "  in  Liverpool — Continued. 


Prices  and  monthR  oi  1 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

DateHof 

^^ 

delivery. 
May-  June- 

July- 

Dates  of 
sale. 

May- 

delivery. 

Datenof 
sale. 

delivery. 

Mile. 

June- 

July- 

Aug.- 

June- 

July- 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

July. 

Aug. 

8ept. 

Oct 

1896. 

1896. 

1896. 

Apr.   1 

8.50 

8.47 

8.41 

8.41 

May  1 

8.56 

8.47 

8.44 

8.84 

June  1 

7.97 

7.97 

7.91 

7.76 

2 

8.63 

8.50 

8.44 

8.41 

2 

8.59 

8.60 

8.47 

8.88 

2 

7.97 

7.94 

7.91 

7.72 

3 

Holi 

day. 

4 

8.59 

8.53 

8.50 

8.38 

3 

7.75 

7.76 

7.69 

7.50 

4 

Holi 

day. 

6 

8.69 

8.62 

8.59 

8.50 

•      4 

7.78 

7.78 

7.75 

7.62 

6 

HoU 

day. 

6 

8.66 

8.59 

8.56 

8.47 

5 

7.66 

7.66 

7.59 

7.47 

7 

Hon 

day. 

7 

8.62 

8.66 

8.53 

8.44 

6 

7.81 

7.81 

7.78 

7.66 

8 

8.53 

8.63 

8.47 

8.44 

8 

8.62 

8.66 

8.53 

8.44 

8 

7.72 

7.72 

7.69 

7.68 

9 

8.69 

8.63 

8.47 

8.44 

9 

8.62 

8.66 

8.60 

8.41 

9 

7.62 

7.62 

7.59 

7.44 

10 

8.50 

8.47 

8.41 

8.38 

11 

8.56 

8.50 

8.44 

8.88 

■10 

7.56 

7.56 

7.50 

7.88 

11 

8.50 

8.47 

8.41 

8.34 

12 

8.69 

8.53 

8.47 

8.38 

11 

7.44 

7.44 

7.41 

7.25 

13 

8.47 

8.44 

8.38 

8.34 

18 

8.66 

8.60 

8.44 

8.84 

12 

7.59 

7.69 

7.53 

7.84 

H 

8.56 

8.63 

8.44 

8.41 

14 

8.50 

8.44 

8.38 

8.28 

13 

7.69 

7.56 

7.50 

7.81 

15 

8.53 

8.53 

8.44 

8.41 

15 

8.50 

8.41 

8.38 

8.28 

15 

7.78 

7.75 

7.69 

7.44 

16 

8.69 

8.53 

8.47 

8.44 

16 

8.44 

8.38 

8.31 

8.22 

16 

7.81 

7.81 

7.75 

7.50 

17 

8.59 

8.56 

8.47 

8.44 

18 

8.47 

8.38 

8.34 

8.25 

17 

7.69 

7.66 

7.59 

7.41 

18 

8.56 

8.53 

8.47 

8.44 

19 

8.60 

8.38 

8.38 

8.25 

18 

7.72 

7.69 

7.62 

7.41 

20 

8.50 

8.47 

8.41 

8.38 

20 

8.53 

8.47 

8.41 

8.31 

19 

7.66 

7.66 

7.66 

7.38 

21 

8.53 

8.50 

8.41 

8.38 

21 

8.53 

8.47 

8.41 

8.31 

20 

7.78 

7.75 

7.72 

7.50 

22 

8.56 

8.63 

8.47 

8.44 

22     8.41 

8.34 

8.31 

8.00 

22 

7.69 

7.66 

7.56 

7.88 

23 

8.59 

8.66 

8.60 

8.47 

23 

8.88 

8,31 

8.28 

8.22 

23 

7.66 

7.62 

7.56 

7.34 

24 

8.59 

8.66 

8.60 

8.47 

25 

Holiday. 

24 

7.62 

7.59 

7.50 

7.34 

25 

8.56 

8.53 

8.47 

8.44 

26 

8.28 

8.22  1  8.19  1  8.12 

25 

7.56 

7.68 

7.47 

7.31 

27 

8.50 

8.47 

8.41 

8.38 

27 

8.06 

8.03     8.03     7.97 

26 

7.62 

7.59 

7.60 

7.34 

28 

8.56 

8.53 

8.47 

8.44 

28 

Holiday. 

27 

7.76 

7.72 

7.69 

7.47 

29 

8.53 

8.50 

8.44 

8.41 

29 

Holiday. 

29 

7.62 

7.59 

7.60 

7.  a 

30 

8.56 

8.63 

8.47 

8.44 

80 

Holiday. 

1          I 

30 

7.69 

7.56 

7.47 

7.28 

Price 

«  and 

montl 

tifl  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

i  Prices  and  months  of 

Datesof 

delh 

^Cry. 

Oct.- 

Dates  of 
sale. 

delivery. 



Dates  of 
sale. 

delivery. 

mie. 

July- 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Sept.- 

Oct.-  Nov.- 

Dec- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1  ^^^• 
1896.    1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1896. 

1896. 

July  1 

7.69 

7.50 

7.28 

7.19 

Aug.  1 

Hoi 

day. 

Sept.  1  !  8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

8.41 

2 

7.66 

7.53 

7.31 

7.22 

3 

Holiday. 
Holiday. 

2 

8.81 

8.75 

8.72 

8.72 

3 

7.76 

7.62 

7.38 

7.28 

4 

3 

8.91 

8.84 

8.81 

8.78 

4 

7.78 

7.66 

7.41 

7.31 

5 

7.91 

7.81 

7.76 

7.72 

4 

8.97 

8.88 

8.84 

8.84 

6 

7.66 

7.53 

7.28 

7.22 

6 

8.16 

8.03 

7.97 

7.94 

5 

8.91 

8.81 

8.75 

8.75 

7 

7.72 

7.59 

7.34 

7.26 

7 

8.47 

8.34 

8.31 

8.25 

7 

9.06 

8.97 

8.9t 

8.94 

8 

7.69 

7.53 

7.31 

7.22 

8 

8.38 

8.25 

8.19 

8.16 

8 

9.28 

9.22 

9.16 

9.12 

9 

7.72 

7.66 

7.34 

7.22 

10 

8.12 

8.00 

7.W 

7.88 

9 

9. 16 

9.09 

9.03 

9.08 

10 

7.69 

7.53 

7.31 

7.19 

11 

8.63 

8.41 

8.31 

8.28 

10 

9.16 

9.09 

9.03 

9.08 

11 

7.66 

7.60 

7.25 

7.12 

12 

8.31 

8.19 

8.12 

8.09 

11 

9.06 

8.97 

8.91 

8.91 

13 

7.50 

7.31 

7.12 

7.00 

13 

8.12 

7.97 

7.91 

7.88 

12 

8.84 

8.76 

8.69 

8.69 

14 

7.38 

7.19 

7.00 

6.91 

14 

8.47 

8.31 

8.25 

8.22 

14 

8.88 

8.78 

8.72 

8.72 

15 

7.34 

7.16 

7.00 

6.88 

15 

8.41 

8.22 

8.19 

8.16 

15 

8.88 

8.78 

8.75 

8.76 

16 

7.25 

7.09 

6.91 

6.81 

17 

8.63 

8.38 

8.31 

8.28 

16 

8.97 

8.91 

8.84 

8.84 

17 

7.34 

7.16 

6.97 

6.88  ' 

18 

8.81 

8.66 

8.56 

8.58 

17 

8.97 

8.88 

8.81 

8.81 

18 

7.34 

7.16 

6.94 

6.84 

19 

8.88 

8.69 

8.62 

8.59 

18 

8.84 

8.75 

8.09 

8.66 

20 

7.84 

7.16 

6.97 

6.88 

20 

8.78 

8.59  1  8.53 

8.47 

19 

8.97 

8.88 

8.81 

8.78 

21 

7.28 

7.12 

6.97 

6.84 

21 

9.19 

9.00     8.W 

8.88 

21 

9.06 

8.97 

8.88 

8.88 

22 

7.28 

7.12 

6.97 

6.84 

22 

9.16 

8.97  1  8.91 

8.84 

22 

9.00 

8,91 

8.84 

8.84 

23 

7.34 

7.22 

7.03 

6.91 

24 

8.81 

8.69  ,  8.53 

8.50 

23 

9.00 

8.91 

8.81 

8.81 

24 

7.34 

7.22 

7.03 

6.94 

25 

8.78 

8.59     8.53 

8.47 

24 

8.94 

8.81 

8.75 

8.75 

25 

7.34 

7.22 

7.08 

6.91 

26 

8.69 

8.50     8.44 

8.41 

25 

8,91 

8.81 

8.72 

8.72 

27 

7.22 

7.09 

6.94 

6.84  1 

27 

8.50 

8.31     8.25 

8.22 

26 

8.94 

8.84 

8.78 

8.75 

28 

7.34 

7.22 

7.06 

6.97  ' 

28 

8.47 

8.28  I  8.22 

8.16 

28 

9.06 

8.97 

8.91 

8.88 

29 

7.?.8 

7,28 

7.16 

7.09 

29 

8.44 

8.28     8.22 

8.19 

29 

9.09 

9.00 

8.94 

8.91 

80 

7.56 

7.44 

7.31 

7.22 

81 

8.25 

8.06     8.03 

8.00 

30 

9.00 

&91 

8.81 

&78 

31 

7.69 

7.80 

7.41 

7.84 

COTTOK   PRICES    AT   NEW    YOBK    AND   LIVERPOOL. 
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Daily  dosing  prices  of  cotton  '*  futures  "  in  Liverpool — Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates  of 

delivery. 

Dates  of 
sale. 

Nov.- 

delivery. 

Datesof 
sale. 

delivery. 

sale. 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Dec.-  Jan.-I 

Dec- 

Jan.. 

Feb.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

FeU- 

Mar.- 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1896. 

1896. 

1896. 

Oct.    1 

8.81 

8.75 

8.72 

8.69 

Nov.  2 

8.50 

8.53 

8.50 

8.50 

Dec.  1 

8.44 

8.41 

8.41 

8.41 

2 

8.91 

8.81 

8.78 

8.78 

3 

8.69 

8.66 

8.62 

8.62 

2 

8.38 

8.34 

8.34 

8.84 

3 

8.81 

8.75 

8.72 

8.69 

4 

8.75 

8.72 

8.69 

8.69 

3 

8.41 

8.38 

8.38 

8.38 

5 

8.78 

8.60 

8.62 

8.62 

5 

8.69 

8.66 

8.62 

8.62 

4 

8.28 

8.25 

8.25 

8.25 

6 

8.78 

8.56 

8.58 

8.60 

6 

8.62 

8.56 

8.56 

8.66 

5 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

8.22 

7 

8.62 

8.53 

8.47 

8.44 

7 

8.59 

8.68 

8.50 

8.60 

7 

8.25 

8.22 

8.22 

8.22 

8 

8.56 

8.50 

8.44 

8.41 

9 

8.76 

8.72 

8.69 

8.69 

8 

8.22 

8.19 

8.19 

8.19 

9 

8.41 

8.34 

8.28 

8.28 

10 

8.84 

8.78 

8.76 

8.75 

9 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

10 

8.41 

8.31 

8.28 

8.28 

11 

8.69 

8.62 

8.59 

8.59 

10 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

12 

8.47 

8.38 

8.34 

8.34 

12 

8.76 

8.66 

8.62 

8.59 

11 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

13 

8.56 

8.50 

8.44 

8.44 

13 

8.78 

8.72 

8.66 

8.62 

12 

8.00 

7.97 

7.97 

8.00 

14 

8.47 

8.38 

8.34 

8.31 

14 

8.66 

8.69 

8.68 

8.60 

14 

7.75 

7.75 

7.76 

7.75 

15 

8.41 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

16 

8.53 

8.47 

8.41 

8.41 

15 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

16 

8.41 

8.31 

8.25 

8.25 

17 

8.63 

8.44 

8.41 

8.38 

16 

7.75 

7.75 

7.76 

7.76 

17 

8.38 

8.28 

8.22 

8.22 

18 

8.56 

8.50 

8.44 

8.41 

17 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

19 

8.47 

8.41 

8.38 

8.34 

19 

8.41 

8.34 

8.28 

8.28 

18 

7.91 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

20 

8.47 

8.38 

8.34 

8.34 

20 

8.41 

8.31 

8.28 

8.28 

19 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

21     8.44 

8.34 

8.31 

8.31 

21 

8.38 

8.81 

8.28 

8.25 

21 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

22     8.41 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

23 

8.34 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

22 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

23     8.53 

8.41 

8.38 

8.38 

24 

8.31 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

23 

7.84 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

24     8.62 

8.50 

8.47 

8.47 

25 

8.47 

8.41 

8.38 

8.84 

24 

7.81 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

26     8.56 

8.47 

8.41 

8.44 

26 

8.38 

8.28 

8.28 

8.25 

25 

Holiday. 

27  !  8.50 

8.38 

8.44 

8.44 

27 

8.47 

8.41 

8.41 

8.88 

26 

Holiday. 

28 

8.66 

8.50 

8.47 

8.44 

28 

8.44 

8.41 

8.38 

8.88 

28 

7.72 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

29 

8.66 

8.53 

8.50 

8.47 

30 

8.88 

8.84 

8.81 

8.31 

29 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

7.69 

SO 

8.59 

8.47 

8.44 

8.41 

30 

7.75 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

81 

8.69 

8.56 

8.50 

8.47 

81 

7.81 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Price 

8  and 

months  of 

__ 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

dell^ 

irery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delii 

?ery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mat.- 

iFIy. 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

IC^ 

May- 

Mar.- 

5fi^: 

May- 

June- 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

June. 

Apr. 

June. 

July. 

1897. 

1897. 

1897. 

Jan.  1 

Holl 

lay. 

Feb.  1 

7.81 

7.84 

7.84 

7.88 

Mar.  1 

7.91 

7.91 

7.94 

7.94 

2 

Holi 

day. 

2 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

2 

7.84 

7.84 

7.88 

7.88 

4 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

3 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

3 

7.81 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

5 

7.72 

7.72 

7.?2 

7.75 

4 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

4 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.78 

6 

7.81 

7.M 

7.81 

7.84 

5 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

6 

7.66 

7.66 

7.69 

7.69 

7 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

6 

7.81 

7.81 

7.84 

7.88 

6 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

?:?! 

8 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

8 

7.66 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

8 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

9 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

9 

7.62 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

9 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

11 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

10 

7.59 

7.62 

7.66 

7.69 

10 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

12 

7.88 

7.W 

7.84 

7.88 

11 

7.56 

7.66 

7.69 

7.62 

11 

7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

7.81 

18 

7.91 
7.81 

7.88 
7.81 

7.88 
7.81 

7.88 
7.84 

12 
13 

12 
18 

7.72 
7.81 

7.72 
7.81 

7.72 
7.81 

7.72 

14 

'7.41' 

*7.'44' 

'7.'47" 

Y.hb' 

7.81 

15 

7.84 

7.84 

7.W 

7.88 

15 

7.63 

7.53 

7.56 

7.69 

16 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

16 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

16 

7.62 

7.62 

7.66 

7.66 

16 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

18 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

17 

7.66 

7.66 

7.69 

7.72 

17 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

19 

7.81 

7.81 

7.78 

7.81 

18 

7.62 

7.62 

7.66 

7.66 

18 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

20 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

19 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

19 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

21 

7.94 

7.91 

7.91 

7.9^1 

20 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

20 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

22 

7.91 

7.91 

7.91 

7.93 

22 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

7.72 

22 

7.84 

7.84 

7.88 

7.88 

23 

7.84 

7.W 

7.84 

7.88 

23 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

7.75 

23 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

25 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

24 

7.72 

7.72 

7.76 

7.76 

24 

Ifs 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

26  '  7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

7.88 

25 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

25 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

27     7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

26 

7.88 

7.88 

7.91 

7.91 

26 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

28     7.84 

7.84 

7.84 

7.88 

27 

7.94 

7.94 

7.97 

7.97 

27 

7.81 

7.84 

7,84 

7.81 

29  1  7.78 

7.78 

7.81 

7.84 

29 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

30     7.75 

7.75 

7.78 

7.81 

30 
31 

7.81 
7.84 

7.81 
7.84 

7.81 
7.84 

7.84 
7.84 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION: — FARM   PRODUCTS. 


Daily  closing  prices  of  cotton  **  futures"  in  Liverpool — Continned. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of  1 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

1 
Auu.-' 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

i&'.: 

May- 

June- 

July-I 

May- 

June- 

July- 

June- July- 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

June. 

July. 

Aug.] 

1 

1897. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.  1  Hept.  1 

July.  1  Aug. 

Bi^pt. 

Oct. 

1897. 

1897. 

Apr.  1 

7.88 

7.88 

7.88 

7,88 

May  1 

8.84 

8.34 

8.39 

8.22 

Junel 

8.08 

8.00 

7.84 

7.66 

2 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

3 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

8.12 

2 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

7.60 

8 

7.91 

7.91 

7.91 

7.91 

4 

8.22 

8.19 

8.16 

8.06 

8 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

7.69 

6 

7.97 

7.97 

7.97 

7.97 

5 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

8.09 

4 

8.06 

8.08 

7.88 

7.69 

6 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

6 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

8.09 

5 

Hol  day. 

7 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

7 

8.22 

8.19 

8.16 

8.06 

7 

HolidHy. 

8 

7.94 

7.94 

7.91 

7.91 

8 

8.81 

8.28 

8.25 

8.12 

8 

8.12 

8.09 

7.94 

7. 75 

9 

7.97 

7.94 

7.94 

7.94 

10 

8,81 

8.28 

8.25 

8.12 

9 

8.16 

8.09 

797 

7.78 

10 

8.00 

8.00 

7.97 

7.97 

11 

8.25 

8.22 

8.19 

8.06 

10 

8.12 

8.09 

7.97 

7.78 

12 

7.97 

7.94 

7.94 

7.91 

12 

8.19 

8.16 

8.12 

8.08 

11 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

7.72 

18 

8.00 

7.97 

7.97 

7.94 

18 

8.19 

8.16 

8.12 

8.08 

12 

8.06 

8.08 

7.91 

7.72 

14 

8.06 

8.08 

8.03 

8.00 

14 

8.16 

8.12 

8.09 

8.00 

14 

8.00 

8.00 

7.88 

7.69 

15 

8.00 

8.00 

7.97 

7.94 

15 

8.19 

8.16 

8.12 

7.97 

15 

8.06 

8.08 

7.94 

7  72 

16 

Hol 

day.               1 

17 

8.09 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

16 

8.09 

8.06 

7.97 

7.75 

17 

Uoll 

day. 

18 

8.12 

8.09 

8.06 

7.94 

17 

8.09 

8.09 

8.00 

7.78 

19 

Holl 

day. 

19 

8.09 

8.06 

8.03 

7.91 

18 

8.12 

8.09 

8.00 

7.78 

20 

Hon 

day. 

20 

8.06 

8.03 

8.00 

7.88 

19 

21 

8.08 
8.09 
8.09 
8.16 
8.25 
8.25 

8.00 
8.06 
8.06 
8.12 
8.22 
8.22 

8.00 
8.06 
8.06 
8.09 
8.19 
8.19 

7.97 
8.08 
8.08 
8.06 
8.16 
8.16 

21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 

8.08 
8.08 
7.94 
8.09 
8.06 
8.09 

8.00 
8.00 
7.91 
8.08 
8.08 
8.06 

7.97 
7.97 
7.88 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

7.84 
7.84 
7.75 
7.88 
7.84 
7.88 

21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

'8.06' 

'8.06* 

'7*97 

7.75 

28 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

28 

8.06 

8.00 

7.97 

7.84 

28 

8.09 

8.06 

7.97 

7.78 

29 

8.81 

8.28 

8.28 

8.25 

29 

8.06 

8.08 

8.00 

7.84 

29 

8.16 

8.12 

8.03 

7.84 

30 

8.81 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

31 

8.09 

8.06 

8.00 

7.88 

30 

8.19 

8.16 

8.06 

7.« 

!    Prlc 

esand 

months  of 

Prices  and 

months  of 

'    Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delh 

rery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

deiii 

rery. 

Dates 
^^»^»«-  Sept- 

delli 
Oct.- 

^er>-. 

of  sale. 

July- 

Aug.- 

SepL- 

Oct- 

Aug.- 

Sept- 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Nov.- 

Dec- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

8ept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct, 
1897.     i 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1897. 

1897. 

July  1 

8.22 

8.09 

7.91 

7.75 

Aug.  2 

Holi 

day. 

Sept.  1 

7.78 

7.53 

7.44 

7.4 

2 

8.31 

8.22 

8.08 

7.88 

3 

8.28     8.03 

7.84  1  7.78 

2 

7.76 

7.50 

7.41 

7. 38 

8 

8.28 

8.16 

7.97 

7.81 

4 

8.22  '  8.00 

7.81     7.75 

3 

7.69 

7.47 

7.88 

7.81 

6 

8.28 

8.25 

8.00 

7.84 

5 

8.25  :  8.03 

7.84 

7.75 

4 

7.T2 

7.50 

7.41 

7.41 

6 

8.84 

8.22 

8.08 

7.91 

6 

8.81 

8.06 

7.88 

7.81 

6 

7.?2 

7.50 

7.44 

7.34 

7 

8.25 

8.12 

7.94 

7.81 

7 

8.31 

8.09 

7.91 

7.81 

7 

7.?2 

7.50 

7.41 

7  34 

8 

8.84 

8.22 

8.00 

7.94 

9 

8.28 

8.03 

7.84 

7.75 

8 

7.?2 

7.50 

7.38 

7.M 

9 

8.28 

8.16 

8.00  1  7.88 

10 

8.22 

8.00 

7.81 

7.72 

9 

7.78 

7.60 

7.44 

7.41 

10 

8.28 

8.16 

7.97  1  7.84 

11 

8.19 

7.97 

7.78 

7.66 

10 

7.75 

7.53     7.41 

7  38 

12 

8.22 

8.09 

7.91 

7.72 

12 

8.12 

7.91 

7.69 

7.62 

11 

7.?2 

7.60     7.38 

7.34 

18 

8.25 

8.12 

7.91 

7.76 

13 

8.06 

7.84 

7.66 

7.59 

18 

7.69 

7. 47     7. 84 

7.31 

14 

8.84 

8.22 

8.03 

7.88 

14 

8.08 

7.81 

7.66 

7.56 

14 

7.69 

7.60     7.38 

7.34 

16 

8.38 

8.28 

8.06 

7.91 

16 

7.88 

7.69 

7.60 

7.41 

15 

7.78 

7.66     7.47 

7.41 

16 

8.38 

8.28 

8.09 

7.94 

17 

7.81 

7.62 

7.44 

7.38 

16 

7.69 

7.47     7.38 

734 

17 

8.41 

8.31 

8.12 

7.97 

18 

7.81 

7.59 

7.44 

7.84 

17 

7.62 

7.44     7.31 

7.81 

19 

8.28 

8.16 

7.97 

7.78 

19 

7.88 

7.69 

7.50 

7.41 

18 

7..% 

7.3K     7.28 

7. -25 

20 

8.31 

8.16 

7.94 

7.78 

20 

7.78 

7.56 

7.41 

7.81 

20 

7.53 

7.34     7.25 

7.22 

21     8.28 

8.16 

7.94 

7.75 

21 

7.81 

7.66 

7.47 

7.38 

21 

7.50 

7.28     7.19 

7.16 

22     8.31 

8.16 

7.94 

7.75 

23 

8.00 

7.78 

7.59 

7.53 

22 

7.63 

7.31     7.22 

7.19 

23     8.84 

8.19 

7.97 

7.78 

24 

8.16 

7.97 

7.78 

7.69 

23 

7.47 

7. 2.)     7.16 

7.12 

24     8.34 

8.22 

7.97 

7.81 

25 

8.03 

7.81 

7.59 

7.63 

24 

7.47 

7. 25     7. 16 

7.12 

26 

8.38 

8.25 

8.03 

7.81 

26 

8.09 

7.84 

7.62 

7.53 

25 

7.41 

7.16     7.09 

7.06 

27 

8.38 

8.25 

8.08 

7.84 

27 

8.12 

7.75 

7.63 

7.44 

27 

7. 28 

7.03     6.97 

6.94 

28 

8  28 

8.12 

7.94 

7.75 

28 

7.97 

7.72 

7.53 

7.41 

28 

7.26 

7.06     6.97 

6.94 

29 

8.28 

8.16 

7.94 

7.75 

30 

8.00 

7.76 

7.  .S3 

7  44 

29 

7. 25 

7.U3     6.94 

6.91 

30 

8.34 

8.19 

7.97 

7.75 

31 

7.94 

7.72 

7.47 

7.38 

30 

7.25 

7.U3     6.97 

6.94 

31 

Holi 

^•.1.  .. 

1 

COTTON   FRICSS    AT   NEW   YORK    AND   LIVERPOOL. 
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Daily  doting  prices  of  cotton  ''futures  **  in  Liverpool — Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of  [ 

Prices  and  months  of 

Daten 

delivery. 

Dates 
ofMle. 

delivery.             | 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.-  Feb.-! 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

Fftb.- 

Mar.- 

Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1897. 

1897. 

1 
1897. 

Oct.    1 

7.00 

6.94 

6.91 

6.91 

Nov.l 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

Dec.   1     6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

2 

6.94 

6.88 

6.88 

6.84 

2 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

2 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

4 

7.00 

6.94 

6.94 

6.94 

3 

6.84 

6.84 

6.34 

6.34 

3 

6.81 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

6 

7.03 

7.08 

7.08 

7.08 

4 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

4 

6.34 

6.34 

6.34 

6.34 

6 

7.19 

7.12 

7.09 

7.09 

5 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6 

6.28 

6.2B 

6.28 

6.31 

7 

7.19 

7.12 

7.09 

7.09 

6 

6.84 

6.81 

6.31 

6.34 

7 

6.81 

6.31 

6.31 

G.34 

8 

7.09 

7.03 

7.00 

7.00 

8 

6.25 

6.25 

6.26 

6.28 

8 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

C.28 

9 

7.09 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

9 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

9 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

G.28 

11 

7.09 

7.03 

7.08 

7.00 

10 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

10 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

C.28 

12 

7.08 

6.M 

6.91 

6.91 

11 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

11 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

G.28 

13     6.94 

6.84 

6.81 

6.81 

12 

6.31 

6.81 

6.31 

6.38 

13 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.31 

14  1  6.91 

6.81 

6.78 

6.78 

13 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

14 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

G.31 

15     6.91 

6.81 

6.78 

6.78 

15 

6.25 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

15 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

16 

6.81 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

16 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

16 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

G.25 

18 

6.78 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

17 

6.31 

6.81 

6.31 

6.34 

17 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

C.25 

19 

6.75 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

18 

6.28 

6.28 

6.2B 

6.28 

18 

6.22 

f6.22 

6.25 

G.25 

20 

G.69 

6.62 

6.50 

6.59 

19 

6.34 

6.84 

6.34 

6.34 

20 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

G.31 

21 

6.72 

6.66 

6.62 

6.62 

20 

6.28 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

21 

6.81 

6.31 

6.81 

6.84 

22 

6.78 

6.69 

6.69 

6.09 

22 

6.31 

6.2B 

6.28 

6.31 

22 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

G.31 

23 

6.66 

6.59 

6.59 

6.69 

28 

6.31 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

23 

6.34 

6.34 

6.38 

6.38 

25 

6.62 

6.56 

6.56 

6.56 

24 

6.34 

6.31 

6.81 

6.31 

24 

6.34 

6.84 

6.34 

6.38 

26 

6.56 

6.60 

6.50 

6.60 

25 

6.28 

6.28 

6.25 

6.28 

25 

Holiday. 

27 

6.62 

6.66 

6.56 

6.56 

26 

6.28 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

27 

Holiday. 

28 

6.56 

6.50 

6.47 

6.47 

27 

6.81 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.2K 

G.31 

29 

6.66 

6.50 

6.47 

6.47 

29 

6.81 

6.31 

6.31 

6.81 

29 

6.34 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

80 

6.50 

6.41 

6.41 

6.41 

80 

6.81 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

30 

6.88 

6.84 

6.34 

6.38 

1 

81 

6.88 

6.34 

6.38 

G.38 

PriocB  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

of  Htle. 

Jan.- 

Fteb.- 

Mar.- 

^r 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

'£i. 

May- 

Mar.- 

^f 

May- 

June- 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jnne. 

Apr. 

June. 

July. 

1898. 

1898. 

1898. 

Jan.   1 

Holi 

day. 

Feb.  1 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.84 

Mar.  1 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

3 

Holiday. 

2 

6.28 

6.28 

6.81 

6.31 

2 

6.81 

6.81 

6.81 

6.88 

4 

6.81 

6.31 

6.34 

6.88 

3 

6.28 

6.81 

6.81 

6.34 

3 

6.78 

6.78 

6.81 

6.78 

5 

6.28 

6.31 

6.81 

6.34 

4 

6.81 

6.81 

6.84 

6.38 

4 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

-6.75 

6 

6.28 

6.81 

6.81 

6.84 

5 

6.34 

6.88 

6.38 

6.41 

5 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.78 

7 

6.81 

6.31 

6.34 

6.38 

7 

6.47 

6.47 

6.47 

6.60 

7 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.72 

8 

6.81 

6.81 

6.84 

6.88 

8 

6.47 

6.47 

6.50 

6.60 

8 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

10 

6.81 

6.31 

6.34 

6.84 

9 

6.47 

6,47 

6.50 

6.53 

9 

6.72 

6.72 

6.75 

6.75 

11 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.34 

10 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.72 

10 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

6.C9 

12 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.81 

11 

6.59 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

11 

6.62 

6. 62 

6.66 

6.66 

18 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

12 

6.66 

6.66 

6.09 

6.69 

12 

6.66 

6.66 

6.59 

6.59 

14 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.34 

14 

6.62 

6. 62 

6.62 

6.66 

14 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.56 

15 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

15 

6.56 

6.66 

6.56 

6.56 

15 

6.53 

6.56 

6.56 

6.59 

17 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

16 

6.56 

6.66 

6.66 

6.59 

16 

6.66 

6.59 

6.69 

C.59 

18 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

6.25 

17 

6.56 

6.66 

6.56 

6.66 

17 

6.56 

6.66 

6.59 

6.59 

19 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

18 

6.59 

6.69 

6.69 

6.59 

18 

6.59 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

20 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

19 

6.60 

6.69 

6.59 

6.59 

19 

6.66 

6.56 

6.59 

6.69 

21 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

21 

6.68 

6.58 

6.56 

6.66 

21 

6.58 

6.53 

6.58 

6.56 

22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

22 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

22 

6.66 

6.66 

6.56 

6.59 

24 

6.22 

6.22 

6.22 

6.25 

23 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

28 

6.58 

6.53 

6.53 

6.63 

25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

24 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

24 

6.60 

6.50 

6.53 

6.53 

26 

6.28 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

26 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

25 

6.60 

6.50 

6.53 

6.53 

27 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

26 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

26 

6.60 

6.50 

6.50 

6.53 

28 

6.31 

6.31 

6.31 

6.34 

28 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.78 

28 

6.60 

6.53 

6.53 

6.63 

29 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.81 

29 

6.69 

6.69 

6.62 

6.62 

31 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

6.31 

80 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

. 

81 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 
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Daily  dosing  prices  of  cotton  ''fiUures'^  in  iiit^erpool— Gontiiiaed. 


Prion  and  monthM  of   ! 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

DataH 

delivery.             1 

Dates 
of  sale. 

deliver}-. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

ofaale. 

^: 

May-Uune-!  July- 

Biay- 

June- 
July. 

July- 

Aug.- 

June- 

July- 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

June. 

July. 

Aiig.l 

Jnne. 

Aug. 

8ept. 



1898. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1898. 

' 

1898. 

Apr.  1 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72  1 

May  2 

7.00 

7.08 

7.08 

7.06 

Junel 

7.08 

7.08 

7.03 

7.00 

2 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

S 

6.94 

6.94 

6.97 

6.97 

2 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

6.94 

4 

6.72 

6.T2 

6.72 

6.75  1 

4 

6.01 

6.91 

6.97 

6.97 

3 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

5 

6.Ti 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6 

6.88 

6.91 

6.91 

6.91 

4 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

6 

6.72 

6.72 

6.75 

6.75 

6 

6.97 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

7 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

7 

7.08 

7.03 

7.06 

7.08 

7 

7.03 

7.08 

7.08 

7.03 

8 

Holiday.              1 

9 

7.00 

7.08 

7.03 

7.08 

8 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

9 

Holiday. 

10 

7.03 

7.03 

7.06 

7.06 

9 

7.03 

7.08 

7.08 

7.00 

II 

Holiday. 

11 

6.07 

6.97 

7.00 

7.00 

10 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

12 

6.69 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

12 

7.00 

7.03 

7.03 

7.03 

11 

7.00 

7.00 

7.03 

6.97 

13 

6.69 

6.69 

6.7i 

6.72 

13 

6.97 

6.97 

7.00 

7.00 

13 

7.00 

7.08 

7.03 

6.97 

14 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

14 

7.00 

7.00 

7.03 

7.00 

14 

6.97 

7.00 

7.00 

6.97 

15 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

16 

6.94 

6.94 

6.97 

6.97 

16 

6.97 

7.00 

6.97 

6.94 

16 

6.84 

6.84 

6.84 

6.84 

17 

6.91 

6.M 

6.97 

6.94 

16 

6.97 

6.97 

6.97 

6.94 

18 

6.84 

6.81 

6.84 

6.84 

18 

6.97 

6.97 

6.97 

6.97 

17 

6.94 

6.97 

6.97 

6.94 

19 

6.M 

6.91 

6.91 

6.94 

19 

7.00 

7.03 

7.06 

7.08 

18 

6.91 

6.91 

6.91 

6.88 

20 

7.08 

7.03  1  7.08 

7.08 

20 

7.08 

7.08 

7.06 

7.08 

20 

6.78 

6.81 

6.78 

6.75 

21 

7.10 

7.16     7.19 

7.19 

21     7.00 

7.00 

7.03 

7.08 

21 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.69 

22 

7.06 

7.06 

7.06 

7.06 

23 

7.03 

7.08 

7.03 

7.08 

22 

6.76 

6.75 

6.75 

6.72 

23 

7.12 

7.16 

7.16 

7.16 

24 

7.06 

7.06 

7.09 

7.06 

28 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

6.69 

25 

7.08 

7.03 

7.06 

7.06 

25 

7.06 

7.03 

7.06 

7.06 

24 

6.78 

6.78 

6.81 

6.75 

26 

7.08 

7.06 

7.06 

7.06 

26 

7.06 

7.06 

7.06 

7.06 

26 

6.75 

6.76 

6.75 

6.72 

27 

7.00 

7.00 

7.08 

7.08 

27 

7.09 

7.09 

7.09 

7.09 

27 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

6.75 

28 

6.97 

6.97 

7.00 

7.00 

28 

Hon 

day. 

28 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

6.76 

29 

7.06 

7.06 

7.06 

7.09 

80 

Holi 

day. 

29 

6.78 

6.78 

6.75 

6.72 

80 

7.09 

7.09 

7.12 

7.12 

81 

7.06 

7.06 

7.06  1  7.06 

30 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

&69 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prio 

esand 

months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

deli^ 

?ery. 

Dates 
ofaale. 

dcUvery. 

ofmle. 

July- 

Au«.- 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

Aug.- 

Sept,- 

Oot.- 

Nov.- 

Sept- 

Oct- 

Nov.- 

Dcc.- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

8ept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

NOT. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1898. 

1806. 

1898. 

July  1 

6.69 

6.60 

6.62 

6.69 

Aug.l 

HoU 

lay.              1 

Sept.  1 

6.31 

6.26 

6.25 

6.26 

2 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

6.69 

2 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

6.59 

2 

6.84 

6.31 

6.28 

6.28 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

3 

6.72 

6.66 

6.62 

6.62 

3 

628 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.76 

6.76 

6.69 

6.66 

4 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

5 

6.28 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.76 

6.75 

6.69 

6.66 

5 

6.72 

6.66 

6.66 

6.62 

6 

6.28 

6.25 

6.22 

6.22 

6.76 

6.76 

6.72 

6.09 

6 

6.72 

6.66 

6.66 

6.62 

7 

6.25 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.76 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

8 

6.75 

6.69 

6.66 

6.66 

8 

6.81 

6.25 

6.22 

6.22 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

9 

6.75 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

9 

6.28 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

10 

6.78 

6.75 

6.69 

6.66 

10 

6.26 

6.22 

6.19 

6.19 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

11 

6.?2 

6.66 

6.62 

6.59 

12 

6.28 

6.26 

6.22 

6.22 

6.76 

6.72 

6.09 

6.66 

12 

6,69 

6.59 

6.56 

6.53 

13 

6.31 

6.25 

6.22 

6.22 

6.78 

6.75 

6.72 

6.69 

13 

6.62 

6.66 

6.53 

6.60 

14 

6.25 

6.19 

6.16 

6.16 

6.78 

6.78 

6.75 

6.72 

15 

6.59 

6.50 

6.47 

6.44 

15 

6.19 

6.12  ;  6.09 

6.09 

6.78 

6.75 

6.72 

6.69 

16 

6.53 

6.47 

6.41 

6.38 

16 

6.16 

6.12 

6.09 

6.09 

6.72 

6.69 

6.62 

6.59 

17 

6.47 

6.41 

6.84 

6.34 

17 

6.12 

6.06 

6.06 

6.06 

6.75 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

18 

6.44 

6.88 

6.34 

6.31 

19 

6.09 

6.06 

6.08 

6.03 

20 

6.72 

6.72 

6.66 

6.62 

19 

6.44 

6.88 

6.34 

6.81 

20 

6.12 

6.06 

6.03 

6.03 

21 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

6.59 

20 

6.38 

6.28 

6.25 

6.25 

21 

6.06 

6.00 

5.97 

5.97 

22 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

6.59 

22 

6.88 

6.31 

6.26 

6.25 

22 

6.09 

6.08 

6.00 

6.00 

28 

0.66 

6.62 

6.59 

6.56 

23 

6.44 

6.81 

6.28 

6.28 

23 

6.06 

6.00 

6.97 

6.97 

2ft 

6.66 

6.66 

6.59 

6.56 

24 

6.34 

6.28 

6  22 

6.22 

I           24 

6.08 

6.97 

6.94 

5.94 

26 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.56 

25 

6.41 

6.31 

6.28 

6.25 

26 

6.00 

6.94 

6.91 

6.91 

27 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

26 

6.41 

6.34 

6.28 

6.28 

27 

5.94 

5.91 

6.^8 

5.88 

28 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

27 

6.4-1 

6.38 

6.31 

6.31 

28 

6.00 

5.97 

6.94 

5.94 

29 

6.76 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

29 

6.41 

6.31 

6.28 

6.25 

29 

6.00 

6.00 

5.97 

6.97 

30 

Holiday. 

30 
31 

6.38 
6.38 

6.31 
6.28 

6.25 
6.25 

6.25 
6.22 

80 

6.97 

6.94 

5.91 

6.91 
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DaUy  dosing  prices  of  cotton  **  futures^*  in  Liverpool — Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

Oct- 

Nov.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Nov.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Teh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1«W. 

1898. 

1898. 

Oct.    1 

5,91 

5.88 

5.88 

5.88 

Nov.l 

5.78 

5.78 

5.81 

5.84 

Dec.  1 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.09 

3 

5.94 

5w91 

5.91 

6.94 

2 

5.81 

5.81 

5.81 

5.84 

2 

6.09 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

4 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

8 

5.78 

5.78 

5.78 

5.81 

3 

6.03 

6.03 

6.03 

6.06 

5 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

4 

5.78 

6.78 

5.78 

5.81 

5 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.12 

6 

6.03 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5 

5.78 

5.78 

5.78 

5.81 

6 

6.09 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

7 

6.00 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

7 

5.81 

5.81 

5.81 

5.81 

7 

6.09 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

8 

6,00 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

8 

5.88 

5.88 

5.88 

5.91 

8 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.12 

10 

5.97 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

9 

5.84 

5.84 

5.81 

6.84 

9 

6.16 

6.16 

6.19 

0.19 

11 

5.97 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

10 

5.88 

5.88 

5.88 

5.91 

10 

6.12 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

12 

5.97 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

11 

5.81 

5.81 

6.81 

5.81 

12 

6.16 

6.19 

6.22 

6.22 

13 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

6.94 

12 

5.84 

5.84 

5.84 

5.84 

13 

6.16 

6.16 

6.19 

6.19 

U 

5.97 

5.94 

5.94 

5.97 

14 

5.88 

5.88 

5.88 

5.88 

14 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

6.22 

15 

6.00 

5.97 

6.97 

5.97 

15 

5.88 

6.84 

5.84 

5.88 

15 

6.16 

6.19 

6.19 

6.19 

17 

6.03 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

16 

5.84 

5.81 

5.81 

5.84 

16 

6.12 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

18 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

17 

5.88 

6.84" 

6.84 

6.88 

17 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

6.12 

19 

5.97 

5.94 

5.94 

5.97 

18 

5.91 

5.88 

5.88 

5.91 

19 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

20 

6.00 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

19 

5.94 

5.91 

5.91 

6.94 

20 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

21 

5.97 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

21 

5.91 

5.91 

5.91 

5.91 

21 

6.03 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

22 

5.97 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94  1 

22 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

22 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

24 

5.97 

5.97 

5.97 

6.97 

23 

6.08 

6.00 

6.00 

6.03 

23 

6.06 

6.06  '  6.09 

6.12 

26 

5.M 

5.91 

5,91 

5.91 

24 

6,06 

6.03 

6.08 

6.08 

24 

Holiday. 

26 

5.97 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

25 

6.03 

6.00 

6.00 

6.08 

26 

Holiday. 

27 

5.97 

5.94 

5.94 

5.94 

26 

6.06 

6.00 

6.03 

6.03 

27 

6.08 

6.08 

6.09 

6.09 

28 

5.94 

5.91 

5.91 

5.91 

28 

6.19 

6.16 

6.16 

6.16 

28 

6.03 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

29 

5.91 

5.88 

5.88 

5.88 

29 

6.12 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

29 

6.09 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

31 

5.88 

5.84 

5.84 

5.84 

80 

6.12 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

80 

6.06 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

81 

HoUday. 

Prices  and 

months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prioes  and  months  of 

Dates 

delli 

rerjr. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

Dates 

OfMlC 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

i£^: 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

MayriSne" 

Mar.- 

5£^: 

May- 

June- 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

June. 

:July. 

1899. 

1899. 

1899. 

Jan.  2 

Holi 

day.             1 

Feb.l 

6.44 

6.47 

6.47 

6.53 

Mar.l 

6.59 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

3 

6.08 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

2 

6.47 

6.60 

6.53 

6.66 

2 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

4 

6.03 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

3 

6.88 

6.41 

6.44 

6.47 

3 

6.69 

6.69 

6.72 

6.72 

6 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

4 

6.41 

6.44 

6.47 

6.60 

4 

6.75 

6.75 

6.78 

6.78 

6 

6.06 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

6 

6.41 

6.44 

6.47 

6.60 

6 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

6.81 

7 

6.09 

6.12 

6.16 

6.19 

7 

6.58 

6.66 

6.59 

6.59 

7 

6.78 

6.78 

6.78 

6.81 

9 

6.16 

G.22 

6.22 

6.25 

8 

6.60 

6.60 

6.53 

6.66 

8 

6.78 

6.78 

6.81 

6.81 

10 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

6.28 

9 

6.68 

6.53 

6.56 

6.59 

9 

6.72 

6.T2 

6.72 

6.75 

11 

6.16 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

10 

6.59 

6.69 

6.59 

6.62 

10 

6.69 

6.69 

6.72 

6.72 

12 

6.19 

6.19 

6.25 

6.28 

11 

6.62 

6. 62 

6.66 

6.69 

11 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

13 

6.16 

6.19 

6.22 

6.26 

13 

6.72 

6.75 

6.76 

6.78 

13 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

14 

6.16 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

14 

6.72 

6.72  ,  6.75 

6.75 

14 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

16 

6.12 

6.12 

6.19 

6.22 

15 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.78 

15 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.72 

17 

6.12 

0.16 

6.19 

6.22 

16 

6.72  .  6.T2 

6.76 

6.78 

16 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

18 

6.19 

6.19 

6.22 

6.25 

17 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

17 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

19 

6.28 

6.28 

6.31 

6.24 

18 

6.69 

6.69 

6.72 

6.75 

18 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

20 

6.25 

6.25 

6.28 

6.31 

20 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.69 

20 

6.56 

6.56 

6.59 

6.69 

21 

6.31 

6.28 

6.31 

6.34 

21 

6.66 

6.66 

6.59 

6.62 

21 

6.60 

6.60 

6.53 

6.63 

23 

6.41 

6.41 

6.44 

6.47 

22 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

22 

6.50 

6.60 

6.53 

6.58 

24 

6.44 

6.44 

6.47 

6.50 

23 

6.59 

6.59     6.62 

6.66 

23 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.59 

25 

6.38 

6.38 

6.41 

6.41 

24 

6.59 

6.59     6.62 

6.62 

24 

6.53 

6.53 

6.53 

6.66 

26 

6.60 

6.50 

6.53 

6.66 

25 

6.53 

6.53 

6.66 

6.59 

25 

6.69 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

27 

6.66 

6.66 

6.59 

6.59 

27 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.72 

27 

6.59 

6.59 

6.62 

6.62 

28 

6.47 

6.47 

6.50 

6.53 

28 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

28 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

30 

6.53 

6.53 

6.56 

6.56 

29 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

31 

6.44 

6.44 

6.47 

6.60 

30 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.C9 

31 

Holiday. 
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Daily  donng  prices  of  cotton  ^^  futures  '*  t»  Liverpool — Continued. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

May- 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

oCnaK 

fiS'.: 

May- 

June-I  July- 

Jime- 

July- 

Aug.- 

J  uue-l  July- 

Aug.- 

Sept.- 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1899. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1899. 

1890. 

Apr.l 

Hoi 

day. 

Mayl 

6.60 

6.69 

6.62 

6.69 

June  1 

6.66 

6.69 

6.60 

6.69 

3 

Holiday. 

2 

6.56 

6.69 

6.60 

6.69 

2 

6.69 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

4 

6.60 

6.62 

6.50 

6.62 

3 

6.56 

6.50 

6.60 

6.60 

3 

Hoi 

day. 

5 

6.59 

6.50 

6.60 

6.60 

4 

6.59 

6.60 

6.62 

6.62 

5 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

6 

6.60 

6.59 

6.50 

6.62 

5 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.69 

7 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

6 

6.66 

6.69 

6.60 

6.60 

7 

6.72 

6.76 

6.72 

6.72 

8 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.66 

8 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

8 

6.75 

6.75 

6.75 

6.72 

10 

6.60 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

9 

6.69 

6.69 

6.72 

6.66 

9 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

11 

6.59 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

10 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

10 

6.69 

6.69 

6.60 

6.66 

12 

6.60 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

11 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

12 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

6.72 

18 

6.66 

6.69 

6.59 

6.69 

12 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

13 

6.69 

6.69 

6.60 

6.66 

14 

6.56 

6.66 

6.56 

6.66 

18 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

14 

6.69 

6.69 

6.69 

6.66 

16 

6.66 

6.66 

6.59 

6.56 

15 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

15 

6.72 

6.T2 

6.69 

6.69 

17 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

16 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.62 

16 

6.T2 

6.72 

6.69 

6.09 

18 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

17 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

17     6.60 

6.69 

6.69 

6.66 

19 

6.50 

6.69 

6.59 

6.69 

18 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.69 

19 

6.6j> 

6.69 

6.69 

6.66 

•20 

6.59 

6.69 

6.62 

6.62 

10 

6.66 

6.66 

6.69 

6.66 

20 

6.66 

6.66 

6.66 

6.G2 

21 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

20 

Holiday. 

21 

6.89 

6.59 

6.50 

6.66 

22 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.62 

22 

Holiday. 

22 

6.63 

6.63 

6.50 

6.50 

24 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

23 

6.62 

6.62     6.66     6.66 

23 

6.63 

6.53 

6.53 

6.60 

25 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

6.62 

24 

6.62 

6.66     6.66     6.66 

24 

6.50 

6.60 

6.50 

6.47 

26 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66 

6.66 

26 

6.66 

6.66     6.69     6.69 

26  <  6.47 

6.47 

6.60 

6.44 

27 

6.50 

6.50 

6.62 

6.62 

26 

Holiday. 

27 

6.50 

6.50 

6.47 

6.44 

28 

6.50 

6.50 

6.62 

6.62 

27 

Holiday. 

28 

6.50 

6.47 

6.47 

6.44 

29 

6.50 

6.59 

6.69 

6.62 

29 

6.62 

6.62 

6.66  :  6.66 

29 

6.47 

6.44 

6.41 

6.41 

80 

6.66 

6.66 

6.60^ 

6.69 

80 

6,47 

6.47 

6.47 

6.44 

81 

6.66 

6.69 

6.09 

6.66 

Prices  and 

mont] 

tisof 

!    Pric 

es  and  months  of 

I 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

dell^ 

^-ery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

dellver>'. 

Dates 
of  sale.. 

delivery. 

offiale. 

July-|Aug.- 

Sept.- 

Oct.- 

Aug.- 

8ept.- 

Oct- 

Nov.- 

9ept.- 

Oct- 

Nov.- 

Dec.- 

Aug.  1  Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1899. 

dcu 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1899. 

1899. 

July  1 

6.60 

6.60 

6.47 

6.44 

Aug.l 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

Sept.  1 

6.76 

6.60 

6.66 

6.66 

3 

6.66 

6.56 

6.53 

6.60 

2 

6.53 

6.60 

6.47 

6.44 

2 

6.76 

6.60 

6.66 

6.66 

4 

6.53 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

3 

6.60 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

4 

6.72 

6.66 

6.62 

6.62 

5 

6.56 

6.bS 

6.50 

6.47 

4 

6.59 

6.56 

6.53 

6.60 

5 

6.78 

6.72 

6.60 

6.72 

0 

6.63 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

5 

Hoi 

day. 

6 

6.81 

6.76 

6.72 

6.72 

7 

6.53 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

7 

Holiday. 

7 

6.91 

6.84 

6.81 

6.81 

8 

6.50 

6.59 

6.66 

6.58 

8 

6.66 

6.62 

6.59     C.56  1 

8 

6.91 

6.84 

6.81 

6.81 

10 

6.56 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

9 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

6.62 

9 

6.81 

6.78 

6.75 

6.72 

11 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

10 

6.75 

6.72 

6.69 

6.66 

11 

6.84 

6.81 

6.78 

6.75 

12 

6.60 

6.47 

6.44 

6.41 

11 

6.97 

6.91 

6.88 

6.81 

12 

6.81 

6.76 

6.72 

6.  .2 

13 

6.53 

6.60 

6.47 

6.44 

12 

7.03 

6.97 

6.94 

6.91 

IS 

6.81 

6.78 

6.72 

6.72 

14 

6.60 

6.47 

6.47 

6.44 

14 

6.91 

6.88 

6.84 

6.78 

14     6.88 

6.81 

6.78 

6.75 

15 

6.50 

6.47 

6.44 

6.41 

15 

6.81 

6.78 

6.75 

6.69 

15     6.84 

6.81 

6.75 

6.75 

17 

5? 

6.60 

6.47 

6.47 

16 

6.69 

6.66 

6.59 

6.56 

16     6.84 

6.78 

6.75 

6.72 

18 

6.63 

6.50 

6.47 

6.44 

17 

6.62 

6.66 

6.68 

6.60 

18     6.84 

6.81 

6.78 

6.75 

19 

6.59 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

18 

6.66 

6.62 

6.56 

6.63 

19  !  6.91 

6.84 

6.81 

6.78 

20  ,  6.62 

6.59 

6.56 

6.63 

19 

6.66 

6.59 

6.56 

6.63 

20     7.00 

6.97 

6.91 

6.91 

21     6.66 

6.63 

6.50 

6,47 

21 

6.81 

6.75 

6.72 

6.69 

21  ,  7.06 

7.03 

7.00 

6.97 

22  ,  6.69 

6.56 

6.53 

6.60 

22 

6.97 

6.91 

6.88 

6.84 

22  1  7.16 

7.12 

7.06 

7.08 

24  i  6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

23 

6.91 

6.88 

6.84 

6.81 

23  1  7.06 

7.03 

7.00 

6.97 

25 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

6.47 

24 

6.91 

6.84 

6.81 

6.78 

26  '  7.31 

7.25 

7.22 

7.28 

26 

6.69 

6.56 

6.53 

6.47 

25 

6.91 

6.84 

6.81 

6.75 

26  1  7.31 

7.28 

7.25 

7.25 

27 

6.59 

6.56 

6.53 

6.50 

26 

6.97 

6.91 

6.84 

6.84 

27     7.44 

7.41 

7.88 

7.C4 

28 

6.56 

6.63 

6.  SO 

6.47 

28 

6.91 

6.84 

6.81 

6.78 

28  1  7.50 

7.53 

7.60 

7.47 

29 

6.62 

6.59 

6.53 

6.50 

29 

6.91 

6.84 

6.81 

6.78 

29  1  7.63 

7.50 

7.44 

7.41 

31 

6.50 

6.56 

6.58 

6.60 

30 

6.88 

6.78 

6.76 

6.72 

30  '  7.56 

7.63 

7.50 

7.47 

i 1__ 

1 

31 

6.75 

6.69 

6.62 

6.59 

1 
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Daily  closing  prices  of  cotton  ^'futures  '*  in  Liverpool — Continned. 


Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Prices  and  months  of 

Dates 

delivery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

deUvery. 

Dates 
of  sale. 

delivery. 

of  sale. 

Oct.- 

Nov.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Nov.- 

Dec- 

Jan.- 

Peb.- 

Dec.- 

Jan.- 

Feb.- 

Mar.- 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

1 

Jsn. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

18%). 

1899. 

i    1899.     , 

Oct.    2 

7.75 

7.69 

7.66 

7,66 

Nov.l 

7.78 

7.75 

7.72 

7.72 

Dec.  1 

8.31 

8.28 

8.25 

8.22 

3 

7.66 

7.69 

7.66 

7.66 

2 

7.78 

7.78 

7.75 

7.72 

2 

8.44 

8.38 

8.34 

8.81 

4 

7.66 

7.66 

7.69 

7.59 

3 

7.88 

7.84 

7.81 

7.81 

4 

8.25 

8.22 

8.16 

8.12 

5 

7.84 

7.81 

7.78 

7.78 

4 

7.91 

7.88 

7.84 

7.84 

6 

8.28 

8.25 

8.19 

8.16 

6 

7.76 

7.72 

7.69 

7.09 

6 

8.00 

7.97 

7.94 

7.91 

6 

8.16 

8.12 

8.06 

8.08 

7 

7.66 

7.68 

7.50 

7.50 

7 

8.16 

8.09 

8.09 

8.09 

7 

8.28 

8.22 

8.19 

8.12 

9 

7.81 

7.78 

7.75 

7.75 

8 

8.19  ,  8.12 

8.12 

8.12 

'            8 

8.25 

8.22 

8.16 

8.12 

10 

7.72 

7.69 

7.66 

7.66 

9  ;  8.25  i  8.19 

8.16 

8.16 

9 

8.22 

8,16 

8.12 

8.06 

11 

7.69 

7.66 

7.68 

7.50 

10 

8.00 

7.97 

7.94 

7.W 

11 

8.25 

8.22 

8.16 

8.09 

12  i  7.62 

7.69 

7.56 

7.56 

11 

7.91. 

7.88 

7.84 

7.81 

12 

8.25 

8.19 

8.12 

8.09 

13  i  7.66 

7.56 

7.50 

7.60 

13 

7.91 

7.88 

7.84 

7.84 

13 

8.31 

8.25 

8.19 

8.16 

H  :  7.69 

7.66 

7.62 

7.62 

14 

7.91 

7.84 

7.81 

7.81 

14 

8.31 

8.25 

8,19 

8.16 

16  '  7.62 

7.69 

7.66 

7.68 

16 

8.00 

7.97 

7.94 

7.91 

16  !  8.38 

8.81 

8.28 

8.22 

17     7.69 

7.66 

7.56 

7.58 

16 

7.88 

7.84 

7.81 

7.78 

16 

8.31 

8.25 

8.22 

8.16 

18     l.Ti 

7.69 

7.66 

7.66 

17 

7.91  !  7.88 

7.84 

7.84 

18 

8.19 

8.12 

8.06 

8.08 

19  ;  7,81 

7.78 

7.75 

7.76 

18 

8.09     8,03 

8.00 

7.97 

19, 

8.16 

8.09 

8.08 

8.00 

20     7.72 

7.72 

7.69 

7.66 

20 

8.06  :  8.03 

7.97 

7.97 

20 

8.28 

8.22 

8.16 

8.09 

21  1  7.76 

7.72 

7.72 

7.72 

21 

8.03  1  7.97 

7.94 

7.91 

21 

8.19 

8.12 

8.06 

8.00 

23  '  7.78 

7.78 

7.75 

7.72 

22 

7.97  '  7.94 

7.91 

7.88 

22 

8.26 

8.19 

8.12 

8.06 

24     7.69 

7.69 

7.66 

7.62 

23 

8.06  !  8.03  I  8.00 

7.97 

23 

Holiday. 

25     7.72 

7.69 

7.66 

7.62 

24 

8.22  1  8.16  !  8.12 

8.09 

25 

Holiday. 

26     7.72 

7.69 

7.69 

7.66 

25 

8.19  1  8.12     8.09 

8.06 

26 

Holiday. 

27     7.72 

7.09 

7.66 

7.62 

27 

8.25  1  8.19  ;  8.16 

8.12 

27 

8.41     8.84     8.25      H.22 

28 

7.78 

7.76 

7.72 

7.69 

28 

8.34 

8.28  1  8.25 

8.22 

28 

8,47     8.41     8.34       8.28 

ao 

7.81     7.81 

7.78 

7.75 

29 

8.26 

8.19  1  8.12  1  8.09 

29 

8.66     8.56     8.47       8.41 

81     7.76     7.72 

1 

7.72 

7.69 

30 

8.34 

8.28  1  8.22  1  8.19 

80 

HoUday. 
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Acctunnlation,  of  rural  capital  in  grain  States 140 

of  visible  sapply  of  grain 106-109 

Agricultural,  depressions  have  provoked  inquiry 24 

exports  compared  with  other  classes ..  21 

prices  affected  by  foreign  conditions 27 

prices,  what  makes  them 29-32 

producer's  position  contrasted  with  manufacturer's 297 

products  of  Massachusetts  classified 269, 270 

surplus  measured  by  exports 20 

Allen,  Frederick,  reporting  on  cost  of  production  of  beef  cattle 252, 253 

American  Cultivator, quoted  on  cold  storage :..         298 

Analysis  of  wheat  prices  and  speculation 223, 224 

Appendix  A,  grain-handling  equipment  on  Northern  Pacific  Rwy 454-468 

B,  prices  for  cotton  futures  at  New  York  and  Liverpool 469-493 

Apples,  expenses  of  sending  from  Virginia  to  London 443, 444 

Argentine  harvests,  as  price  disturbers 12 

Atlanta,  as  a  Southern  farm  market 363-364 

Baling  hay,  how  prices  are  affected  by 417,418 

Bankmg  power,  of  the  country  and  crop  movement 187 

increase  of  rural 138 

Basing-rate  system  on  cotton  to  Carolina  mills 165-166 

Bass,  M.  J. ,  reporting  on  cost  of  marketing  tobacco  at  Durham 314, 315 

exporting  tobacco 317 

warehouse  charge  on  tobacco  sales 320 

Bemis,E.  W.,  on  movement  of  wheat  crop,  quoted 198 

Beef.     (See  Cattle. ) 

Billings,  Mont.,  and  Great  Falls, largest  wool  markets 384 

Borden,  Gail,  pioneer  in  pure-milk  trade 886 

Boston,  Mass.,  rates  on  wool  to,  from  South  and  West 834 

milksupply 386-391 

Bradstreet's  reports  on  visible  supply  of  grain 106 

Broom-corn  trade  (part  twelfth) 412-414 

Brown,  Vories  P.,  reporting  for  San  Antonio,  Tex 364 

Buffalo,  grain  receipts,  sources  of 121 

grain,  diversion  from,  to  Montreal 126 

five-stock  trade  at 285,236 

Butter,  American,  unfavorable  standing  of,  in  London  market 293, 294 

Richmond,  Va.,  market 369 

shipments  by  rail  from  Iowa _ 275 

Eastern  and  Western  receipts  at  New  York 287 

Butter  and  cheese, production  in  New  York 268,269 

receipts  and  shipments  at  Chicago 289-291 

Caimes,  J.  E.,  quoted 88 

California,  fruit  trade 17,426 

grain  exports,  destination  of 97 

rates  on  wool  in 885 

wheat  crop,  exports  and  stocks 96-97 

Canada,competition  with  American  railroads 124-127 

system  of  cold  storage  for  dairy  products 298 

Canal  (Erie)  competition  in  grain  rates 111,112,128 

Capital, scarcity  of,in  cotton  farming 146 

invested  in  Northern  cotton  mills - 168,164 

why  accumulating  in  grain  States 140,141 
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Cargo  shipments  of  ffrain  and  flour  from  Pnget  Sound 100 

Cattle,  commercial  distribution  of,  at  KansaHCity 281,232 

distribution  of  stockers  and  feeders  at  Kansas  City 2S3 

expenses  of  marketing  at  St.  Louis 244 

jpncesof 246,247,254-257,266 

loans  in  the  Southwest 257,258 

railway  rates  on,  from  Texas .' 966 

{See  also  Hogs;  Live  stock.) 

Causes  of  visible  supply  of  grain 108 

Centralizing  effects  of  high  local  rates  on  cotton 165 

Cereals,situation,general  survey  of 87-45 

movements,  organization  and  effects  of  _ 88, 39 

distribution,  internal  and  foreign 89 

distribution  of ,  described Part  second. 

inices  and  railway  rates  compared 60,61 

coastwise  movement  of,  on  Pacific 103 

(See  also  Grain.) 

Cheese,  receipts  of  Eastern  and  Western  at  New  York 288 

exports  for  fifteen  years. 280 

receipts  at  St. Lonis  and  Chicago ...289-291 

Chicago,  financial  part  of ,  in  crop  movement.. 186 

live-stock  market,  importance  of 228, 229 

price  of  wheat  1881-1898 183 

railway  competition, center  of _.  112 

wool  receipts  and  shipments  at 334,335 

Chicago-New  York  grain  rate  not  representative 7,8 

Chinaand  Japan, as  future  wheat  markets..  180 

Chubbuck,  L. ,  reporting  on  St.  Louis  milk  trade 892 

Cincinnati,  cost  of  marketing  live  stock  at 258,259 

^     effect  of  cold  storage  on  prices  of  eggs  in 299 

farm  market  in 388-842 

milk  trade  of 896 

Cincinnati  Price  Current,  on  changes  in  live-stock  area 280 

Cities,  growth  of ,  as  centers  of  consumption 22,24 

City  markets  for  farm  products 887-379 

consumers  and  retail  markets 450, 451 

Cleveland,  as  a  farm  market 847-350 

milksupplyof .  894,895 

Coastwise  movement  of  cereals  on  the  Pacific 108 

Cold  storage,  as  a  distributive  factor 297-806 

effect  on  ];>rices 16,299,802 

rates  f or ,  in  cities 803-806 

Cincinnati 388,339 

Denver  market 845 

Richmond,  Va 862 

Combination  as  a  remedy  for  defects  in  commercial  distribution 445 

Commerce  committee.  New  York,  report  of 128, 124, 125, 129 

Commercial  charges  in  foreign  wheat  trade 180,131 

classification  of  wool   825,326 

distribution,  of  cattle 281,232 

cotton  crop 148-188 

visible  supply  of  wheat 110,111 

popular  conception  of 25 

{See  also  Distribution.) 

Commercial  effects  of  cold  storage 299 

interests  in  cotton  custribution 151-154 

methods  of  marketing  cotton 150 

position  of  cotton  production 148,144 

of  producers  of  wool 822,828-885 

Conmiission  merchants,  complain  of  grain  dealers'  union 65, 66 

Commissions,  on  farm  produce  at  Cincinnati 841 

at  Cleveland, Ohio. 846,847 

in  Richmond,  Va., market 361,862 

on  cotton  at  Mobile,  Ala 188 

on  Texas  produce,  tuif air 865 

Company  stores,  excessive  prices  to  consumers  at 449,450 

Competition,  among  carriers  reduces  sx)eculative  margins 224 

as  affected  by  cold  storage 297-808 
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Ckimpetitioii  among  snccessiye  zones  of  supply 449 

between  low-grade  wools 328 

of  primary  gprain  markets 47-49,75,76 

grain-carrying  railroads 46,344 

Sonthem  seaports  for  cotton  trade 176-177 

railroads  in  seaboard  grain  market 124 

seanorts  for  export  trade  in  grain 124 

Richmond,  Va.,  market 862 

trunk-line,  net  results  of ,  on  grain Ill 

trunk-line  rates,  regulator  of. 129 

trans-Siberian  railway 130 

warehouses  in  tobacco  markets 821 

Compressing  cotton ,  cost  ixaid  hj  originating  carrier 181 ,  182 

Concentration  of  cotton  in  interior  towns ' 150,151 

Condensarjr  prices  for  milk,  April  1, 1900 406 

Consolidation  of  grain-handlinff  agencies  in  primary  markets 75 

Consumers,  of  farm  products,  legal  position  of 451 

effects  of  visible  supply  of  grain  on  prices  to 108 

classes  of,  taking  cotton  crop 177 

cost  of  cotton  to,  how  divided 179 

choice  of  foods,  uneconomical 18 

what  makes  prices  for  products  to 33,34 

Consumption,  cities  as  centers  of 22 

local,  improves  farm  prices 119-120 

of  cotton,  affected  by  railway  rates 164-166 

in  South  and  farm  prices 171-173 

rise  of  Southern  centers  of 154-163 

of  tobacco  by  States 310 

of  wool,  centers  of 324 

and  distribution  of  butter  received  at  New  York 287 

Coon,  H.  T.,  re^rting  on  net  milk  prices  to  producers 389 

Cooperative  societies,  failure  of,  a  criticism  on  distribution 24 

marketing,  difficulties  of,  classified 430 

Com,  cost  of  marketing  in  interior  towns 127,128 

cost  of  shipping  to  primary  markets 9, 57, 58 

crop,  disposition  of ,  annually _ 44 

movement  of ,  and  American  farm  economy 43-45 

movement  to  Chicago,  special  report  on 55-58 

and  live  stock  in  American  farming 227, 230 

CorreiBpondence  of  local  grain  dealers'  association 63, 64 

Cost  of  concentrating  wheat  at  Chicago 133 

distributing  cotton  to  consumers 13 

exporting  1 ,500-pound  steer  from  Ames,  Nebr 240 

cattle  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool 239 

cotton  bale  to  Liverpool 176 

leaf  tobacco 317 

hauling  a  ton  of  farm  products  in  West  Virginia 446, 447 

marketing  com  in  interior  towns 127 

milk  in  large  cities 16 

broom  com 17 

wool 16 

hay 17 

tobacco  at  Richmond,  Durham,  and  Louisville 311^15 

producing  wheat  in  Oregon 100 

producing  beef  cattle  at  Ames,  Nebr 252-254 

(See  also  Expenses.) 

Cotton,  commercial  distribution 143-188 

concentration  of  the  crop  in  interior  towns 150-154 

consumption  in  Northern  and  Southern  States 171 ,  172 

cost  of  distributing,  by  distances 13 

to  Japan  and  Chemnitz 14 

crop  and  mill  consumption  compared 172 

export  trade 173,174,186 

farming,  undercapitalized  and  undermanned 146 

methods  of  marketing 167. 

mills  in  Southem  States 154-163 

Northern  States 163,164 
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Cotton,  prices,  average,  before  specnlative  period 196,197 

compared  with  wheat  and  other  pricee 148,144 

daily  quotations  of  spot,  at  New  York,  Liverpool,  and  New 

Orleans 218-222 

fntnre,  at  New  York  and  Liverpool 409^98 

quotations  on  middling  upland 148 

spot  and  future 205-212 

whatmakes 188 

Crop  movement,  how  financiered 188 

values  and  bank  deposits  in  grain  States 187 

money  market 189,140 

yields  tributary  to  Kansas  City 85 

CroweU,  J.  H. ,  reporting  on  milk  trade  of  York,  Pa ^ 897 

Cotmtry  capital,  moving  the  crops 18 

Country  elevators  and  railroads 60-54 

Course  of  cotton  production  and  prices 144 

grain  traffic  to  seaboara 126 

ocean  rates  on  wheat  and  farm  prices  comixared 185 

spot  and  future  wheat  prices 200-208 

cotton  prices 209-222,469-498 

Creameries,  Canadian  system  of  cold  storage  for 298 

Creamery,  a  representative,  Nebraska 272-274 

butter,  one  of  three  classes ^         270 

selected  for  experimental  exports 29&-296 

States,  typical  Western 274-277 

Credit,  low  in  cotton  production 146 

Currency  and  crop  movements  not  always  coincident 142 

Dairy  products,  cost  of  distribution  from  West  to  East 15 

position  of  producers  of  milk  for  large  cities 16 

distribution  of-  268-296 

farms  and  dairies,  regulations  for,  in  District  of  Columbia 855, 856 

(See  also  Milk,  Butter.) 

Dakota  wheat  flour  in  the  world  market 120 

Denver  market  for  farm  products    844-847 

Diagrams,  comparing  ocean  rates  and  farm  prices 185 

course  of  cotton  prices  by  periods 144 

spot  and  future  prices  of  wheat 200-208 

showing  course  of  spot  and  future  cotton  prices 209-212 

Distribution,  butter  exports,  by  cotmtries,  1897-1899 288 

cold  storage,  effects  upon 297-808 

commercial,  scope  and  volume  defined 19 

three  interests  in 22 

cotton  crop 148-188 

domestic  and  foreign 173-176 

commercial  interests  in 151-154 

development  of ,  from  the  farm 26-28 

defective  features  in  American 17 

expenses  of,  on  grain  at  Kansas  City 86-^ 

on  exported  wheat 180,181 

foreign  influence  on  domestic 128,129 

'         local  grain  dealers  in 60 

of  stockers  and  feeders  at  Kansas  City 288,284 

problem  of,  varies  with  productive  areas 27 

viewed  from  international  standpoint 27 

(See  also  Expenses. ) 

Distributive  interests  in  marketing  cotton 166-177 

machinery,  requires  periodical  investigation 24 

system,  essential  features  classified 28,34 

analysis  of ,  the  subject  of  inquiry 24 

Distributors,  share  of  value  of  farm  produce  to  consumer 882-886, 899 

of  inrain,  the  Great  Lakes  as 121-122 

Diversionof  grain  traffic  to  Montreal 126 

Domestic  (local)  demand  for  g^ain,  how  developed 12 

Durham,  N.  C,  cost  of  marketing  tobacco  at 814,815 

Economic  analysis  of  system  of  producing  cotton 144-150 

drawbacks  on  efficiency  of  farm  labor 145 

development  of  storage  policies 800 
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Economic  effect  of  warehousing  system  on  primary  grain  market 75 

functions  of  live  stock  m  farming 226,227 

position  of  the  dairy  farmer 26S 

responsibility  divided  in  producing  and  marketing  cotton 149 

Effect  of  warehousing  system  on  farmer 101 

visible  supply  of  grain  on  prices 108-110 

Eggs,  receipts  and  shipments  at  St.  Louis 842,348 

storage  econonues  in  trade 801,302 

Electric  railways  in  marketing  produce 446-448 

Elevator  and  warehouse  equipment  for  grain  trade 454-468 

Elevators,  line  comi>ames  ana  farmers' 6^-68 

local,  by  whom  owned  and  operated —  8 

Nortnem  Pacific  Railway,  kmd  and  capacity  on 55 

proprietors  as  grain  dealers 70,71 

system  of,  and  farm  market 50-54 

terminal  system,  beginning  and  development  of 70-78 

(See  aUo  Warehouse.) 

Elgin  board  of  trade,  prices  of  butter,  how  made 278-280 

Elgin  butter,  prices  yearly,  monthly,  and  weekly,  1880-1890 280-284 

Emery,  H.  C. ,  on  speculation  in  United  States,  quoted 29, 194, 195, 207 

Exhaustion  of  farm  capital  by  single  cropping 119 

Experiments  in  exporting  butter 298-296 

Expenses  of  distribution,  at  Washington,  D.  C 857-858 

Richmond,  Ya 362 

Atlanta 864 

San  Antonio,  Tex 366-867 

cotton  crop  approximated 177-188 

grain  at  St.  Louis,  itemized 80-83 

Kansas  City 86-88 

wool,  via  St.  Louis 831-388 

exporting  live  stock 238-240 

tobacco 817-319 

handling  broom  com..: 418 

hay  at  Kansas  City 418 

atSt.  Louis 420 

in  several  markets 421 

at  San  Francisco 421 

at  Portland,  Oreg 42!^ 

hauling  to  shipping  points 446-447 

interstate  distribution  of  cotton 180 

marketing  com  at  Chicaner. 58 

cotton  through  seaports 181-186 

farm  products,  at  Cincinnati 389-841 

Denver 846,847 

Cleveland 850 

Kansas  aty 352,858 

Washington,  D.  0 858 

Madison,  Wis 868-870 

Lincoln,  Nebr 870-872 

Wichita,  Kans 872-878 

grain  from  Nebraska  at  Chicago 78 

at  principal  markets 11,77-88 

in  interior  towns 127,128 

hogs  at  St.  Louis 244 

horses  at  St.  Louis 241 

live  stock  at  Kansas  City  and  Cincinnati.  248-250,258,841 

steer  ..  246-248 

milk  in  New  York  City  "///.r/.  I  y///."'"'.  11. 1 1  884-886 

York,Pa 399 

smaller  cities 400 

potatoes 843,437 

tobacco 810-315 

variety  of  products 488,439 

shipping  Yirginia  apples  to  London 443,444 

cotton  to  Japan  and  Saxony 186,187 

Export  trade,  dairy  products 293-296 

tobacco,  expenses  of  1,000-pound  hogshead 317-819 
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Export  tobacco,  special  packing  required 809 

wheat,  commercial  charges  in 130 

prices  and  freight  rates  compared 182, 133 

Exports,  butter,  from  New  York  and  United  States  compared 288 

cotton,  from  United  States 178,174 

live  stock,  1804^1899 238 

potatoes 486 

Factories,  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk,  1880  and  1890 269 

Pall  in  price  of  tobacco  in  South 820,321 

Family  diets,  animal  and  vegetable  food  in 451 

Farm,  mercantile  relation  of  the,  with  manufacturing 24 

animals ,  productive  area  of 227, 228 

capital,  scarcity  of ,  in  cotton  growing 146 

dairy  as  a  distributive  factor 270 

cost  of  machinery  for 272 

family,  the  producing  unit 21 

labor,  productive  efficiency  of  in  cotton  production 146, 146 

market,  at  San  Antonio,  Tex 864,867 

Madison,  Wis 867,869 

prices,  cottonand  freight  charges ..         179 

effects  of  ^ain-handliuK  system  on 10 

foreign  prices  and  freight  rates  compared 132, 188 

wheat,  export  prices  of ,  compared 188,134 

Liverpool  prices  compared 184 

ocean  rates  on,  compared 184 

whatmakes  them 29,82 

of  wool,  and  local  consumption 886 

products  in  citymarkets 858-377 

market  forin  Cleveland 847 

surplus ,  the  subject  of  commercial  distribution 19 

value  of  tobacco,  fall  in 820,821 

Farmers'  association  elevators,  effect  on  producers'  interests 68-70 

Farmers,  injured  by  warehousing  system  in  Oregon 101 

Farming,  relative  importance  of  live  stock  in 225,226 

Farms,  number  and  size  of,  1890 19 

average  income  in  1889 19 

Feeding  cattle  on  lone-distance  shipments,  cost  of 248 

Financial  condition  of  cotton  producers.  Senate  reix)rt  qn 147, 148 

Financiering  the  grain  movement 186 

Fleishner,  J.  N. ,  reporting  on  grain-handling  facilities  at  Portland,  Oreg. .         108 

Fluctuations  in  prices  of  cotton 197 

Forchheimer ,  H .  A. ,  reporting  on  cotton  marketing  at  Mobile 188 

Fort  Valley,  Ga., rates  on  peaches  from 442 

Freight,  relative  imi^rtance  of  kinds  of,  in  grain  States 141 

charges  on  cotton  and  farm  prices 179 

rates,  British  farm  produce 452,458 

butter  compared 277,278 

eastward  (dia^am) 277 

cereals,  reduced  in  Minnesota 89-94 

to  San  Francisco 97-98 

Chicago-New  York,  1870-1898 141,142 

cotton,  uncompressed,  from  interior  to  seaboard  points 185, 186 

in  bales  in  Texas 182 

Texas,  Mississippi ,  and  North  Carolina 185 

farm  produce  to  Cleveland 848,849 

grain 89-98,111,128,124 

five  stock ,  east  bound 287 ,  288 

local,  repressive  effect  of  high,  on  industry 165 

Minneaxx)lis  grain  market,  rates  to 89-94 

milk,  by  groups 888,889 

at  New  York 889 

Texas  produce,  restrictive 865 

Texas  beef  cattle  866 

wheat,  compared  with  farm  prices  and  foreign  prices 182, 183 

in  ships  from  San  Francisco 99 

to  Portland,  Oreg.,  reduced 94 

from  New  York  to  Liverpool 184,186 

wool,  east-bound 888,884 
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Friedlander,T.G., reporting  on  Calif omia  products 885,886,421 

Fruit  trade  in  California 17 

auctions  in  Cincinnati 838 

Atlanta,  trade  in  control  of  Italians  and  Greeks 868 

transportation  by  refrigerator  cars 800 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  trade  in 424-445 

defective  distribution  of 7 

♦*  Future  "  prices,  of  cotton  at  New  York  and  Liverpool  for  1894-1899 469-498 

•*  Future  "and  "spot  "prices,  discussed 189-192,198-205 

*  *  Futures,"  functions  of  sales  of,  in  marketing  wheat 114 

(See  also  Speculation.) 

Galveston  and  Houston,  Tex.,  cotton  rates  to 182 

Gateways  in  the  overland  cotton  movement 171 

Geographical  distribution  of  visible  supply  of  grain 106, 106 

movement  of  grain  at  St.  Louis 78,79 

Gordon, Dean, reporting  from  Wichita, Kans 872 

Grain,  elevator  equipment  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway 454-468 

expenses  of  marketing 11,73-88,127,128 

facilities  for  handling  at  Portland,  Oreg 108-105 

freight  rates,  competition  and  monopohes 7 

statisticsof 8^98,111,141,142 

gulf  movement,  influence  on  trunk-line  rates 128, 124 

local  consumption 119,120 

markets,  mechanism  of  primary 45-77 

movements  to  and  from  primary  market  compared Ill 

by  trunk  lines  and  Gulf  routes 11 

railway  equipment,  a  typical  system 54,55 

receipts  at  Kansas  City  compared  with  other  cities 85 

Atlantic  ports  by  percentages 125 

trade  on  the  Pacific  coast 94-99 

visible  supply  of,  as  a  distributive  factor 12, 82, 105-109 

warehouse  charges  at  Portland,  Oreg 105 

(See  aiso  Com,  Wheat,  Elevators.) 

Grain  and  flour  shipments  from  Chicago 112,118 

Grain  dealers' associations,  boycott  by 8 

Grain  fanning  vs.  mixed  farming 118,1  9 

Granary  facilities  on  grain  farms 117,118 

Gulf  movement  of  grain,  influence  of 128,124 

Hadley,  Prest.  A.  T.,on  the  modem  speculator 224,225 

Hale,  J.  H.,  Quoted  on  cold  storage  for  farmers 145 

Hammond,  M.  B.,  on  inefficiency  of  negro  farm  labor 146 

Hammond,  H.,  on  American  bale  of  cotton 150 

Hanley ,  John  C. ,  reporting  on  farmers'  association  elevators 68, 69 

Hardca8tle,W.  H.,  repjorting  for  Washington,  D.  C 854 

Hauling,  expenses  of,  in  distribution 446, 447 

Haul,  average  wagon,  to  farm  markets 446 

Hay,method  of  handling  at  Cincinnati 839 

prices  of,in  Virginia, by  counties 422,428 

receipts  at  New  York 416 

trade  (Part  thirteenth) 415-428 

at  Kansas  City 416,417 

Hedges,  Cornelius,  secretary,  quoted  on  wool 888 

Hill,  J.  J., on  possibilities  of  Oriental  markets 27-130 

Hogs,  expenses  of  marketing  at  St,  Louis,  itemized 244 

markets  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 260-262 

prices  at  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago 263-267 

Horses,  expenses  of  marketing  at  St.  Louis, itemized 241 

Iowa,  estimated 248 

HnbbfU'd, E.G., reporting  on  Milwaukee  milk  trade 896 

Hunnicutt,  H.B., reporting  Atlanta,  Ga.. 868 

Imports  of  wool  into  the  United  States .-.         824 

Improvement  in  crop-moving  facilities,  effect  on  money  market 141 

Inquiry  into  milk  trade  of  cities 880 

Inspection  charges  at  Kansas  City  stock  yards 258 

Interests  involved  in  distribution  of  grain 114 

Interior  centers  of  concentration  of  cotton  crop 151-154 

towns,  cost  of  marketing  grain  in 127,128 
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Introdxiction 5-18 

Iowa,  bntter,  commercial  distribntion  of 275 

dairy  map  of 276 

^'Irregular**  grain  shippers, how  disciplined 63-65 

Itemized  cost  of  shipping  cotton  to  Liverpool 175 

expenses  of  marketing  cotton  through  interior  gateways 180-181 

cottonatMobUe 183-184 

grain 80-88 

horses  at  St.  Lonis 241 

Jackson,J.F.,reporting  on  Richmond.  Va., market...: 359 

Jones,  Will  Owen, reporting  on  varions  products 272,870 

Kansas, bntter  and  cheese  produced  and  shipped 275,276,292 

Kansas  City  as  a  grain-distributing  center 83-88 

five-stock  market 228,229,248-257 

cost  of  marketing  live  stock  at 248-250 

prices  of  cattle  at,  daily 254-257 

of  hogs 263-267 

farm  produce  in 351-B53 

Kantorowicz ,  wheat  prices  by ,  in  Berlin 205 

Kimball,W.G.,  reporting  on  local  wool  prices 836 

Lake  commerce,  as  a  distributive  factor 121,122 

rates  on  wheat 142 

Lake  and  rail  rates  on  wheat  to  New  York  (1870-1898) 141-142 

Land,  as  an  economic  agent 25 

a  factor  in  cotton  production 144,145 

tenure,  system  of,  in  cotton  production 145 

Leaf  tobacco,  expenses  of  marketing 810-319 

Lincoln., Kebr.,  markets  for  produce  at 370-373 

Line  elevator  companies,  pohcy  of 66-68 

Live  stock ,  changes  in  sources  of  supply 229,230 

charges  for  selling  at  Cincinnati 341 

cost  of  marketing  at  Cincinnati 258 

KansasCity 248-250 

eastward  movement  of 235-238 

exx)ort  trade 238 

marketing  of  American 225-267 

pricesof 246,247,266 

receipts  and  shipments  at  Omaha,  Elansas  City,  and  Chicago. .         235 

tendencies  affecting  the  producers'  market 267 

Liverpool,  daily  quotations  of  spot  cotton,  1894-1899 219-222 

future  prices  of  cotton  at,  for  1894-1899 481-493 

Xirices  of  spot  and  future  cotton  in 208 

wheat  in 199 

Local  consumption,  effect  on  wool  prices 336 

the  safety  of  grain  farming 119,120 

Local  buying  of  cotton  in  Alabama  and  Qeor^ 178 

demand  of  cotton  mills,  effect  of ,  on  price 173-180 

freight  rates  on  cotton  in  South 164-166 

grain  dealers  in  distribution 60 

Louisville,  Ky.,  expenses  of  marketing  tobacco  at 313-314 

Hachineryin  butter  production 270-271 

Madison,  Wis.,  as  a  farm  market 367-369 

milk  trade 368 

Managing  ability  in  making  and  marketing  cotton 149, 150 

Manufacturers*  Record's  list  of  Southern  cotton  mills 155-163 

Manufacture  of  leaf  tobacco  by  classes  of  products 809,310 

Manufacturing  cigars  in  Pennsylvania 815-317 

Map,  creamery  territory  supplying  Lincoln,  Nebr 273 

creameries,  skimming  stations,  and  cheese  factories  in  Iowa 276 

dairy  industries  in  Kansas 277 

grain-carrying  railroads  and  markets 86 

grain-shipping  territories,  competition 47 

milk-supply,  productive  areas  of  New  York 883 

milk  territory  of  St.  Louis 895 

San  Francisco .    898 

Boston 411 
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Marketing  cattle,  methods  of ,  Kansas  City 360-257 

cotton,  proportion  sold  early 149 

farm  products  from  wagons  in  Cincinnati 888 

grain  in  Washing^n  and  Oregon 101 

horses,  at  St.  Lonis,  expenses  itemized 241 

live  stock,  four  main  markets 228-220 

tobacco 809 

expenses  of,  at  Durham,  Louisville,  and  Richmond  ..  311-816 
methods  of  marketing  and  manufacturing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania    815-817 

wheat  by  sales  of  **futures" 114-117 

wool  in  the  East 827 

West 830 

methods  of : 880-881 

{See  aUo  Distribution.) 

Methods  of  local  ^;rain  dealers' union 65 

handling  grain  by  terminal  elevators 70-72 

at  country  stations 60 

in  California 96 

produce  in  Cleveland 847 

tobacco  trade  at  Richmond,  Va 861 

Michigan  apple  orchards,  acreage  in 442 

Middleman,  speculative  system  eliminates  the  more  expensive 6 

Milk  and  butter,  relative  value  of 292-293 

production  in  the  United  States 269 

prices,  average  monthly  compared 292-298 

Milk  Exchange,  the  New  York 380 

Milk  Reporter, quoted 886-388,391 

Milk,  Boston,  supply  of 406-411 

Cleveland,  supplv  of 894-895 

Cincinnati  j  supply  of 396 

cities  and  towns,  trade  in 380-411 

contracts,  specimens  of - 401-405 

markets  of  large  cities 880-411 

Madison,  Wis.,  market 868 

Milwaukee,  market 896 

New  York  City,  trade  of 881-890 

Philadelphia,  trade  at 890 

prices,  wnolesale  and  retail,  in  towns 400-401 

producers'  union 407-408 

Kichmond,Va.,  market 859 

St.  Louis,  trade  of 892-«94 

San  Francisco,  supply  of 396-897 

Washington,  D.  a,  public  regulation  of 854-856 

York,  Pa.,  trade  in 897-898 

Milling  industry,  westward  movement 120, 122 

interests  developing  in  Washington  and  Oregon 100 

in  transit  described 58 

Mills,  woolen,  in  the  United  States 823 

Milwaukee,  milk  supply  of 896 

Minneapolis,  rates  on  cereals  reduced,  1887-1897 89-94 

Mobile  CJotton  Exchange,  buyers'  and  factors*  charges 184, 185 

Montana,  three  leading  wool  markets  in 330 

Months  of  highest  prices  in  Chicago  wheat  market 198-194 

Morten,  Joseph  D.,  reporting  on  various  products 259,299-800,838-842 

Movement,  cereals,  on  Pacific  coast 103 

cotton  to  southern  mills 154-155,174 

grain  at  St.  Louis 78-79 

five  stock  to  primary  markets 232-233 

wheat,  Chicago  to  New  York,  by  routes  (1870-1898) 141-142 

wool  from  producer  to  consumer 880-336 

Munro,  A.  A. ,  reporting  for  Madison,  Wis. ,  market 867 

Murrell,  Q.  E. ,  reporting  on  expenses  of  exporting  Virginia  apples 448 

National  policy  toward  wool  production 827 

New  Orleans,  as  cotton  port 170 

prices  of  spot  and  future  cotton  in 208 

daily  quotations  of  spot  cotton,  1894-1899 214-216 
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New  York,  daily  quotations  of  spot  cotton,  18W-1899 217-219 

future  prices  of  cotton  for  1894-1899 *. 469-481 

grain  trade,  why  losing - 122-123 

milk  supply  of 881-390 

Nortbem  Pacific  Railway,  grain  handling  equipment  of 454-468 

Omaha  live-stock  market 228-229-235,266 

Oranges,  expenses  of  distributing  at  St.  Louis 343 

Orchard  fruits,  chief  areas  of  commercial  growing 441-443 

cold  storage  for 302-303 

Oregon  grain  statistics 100-101 

Overland  movement  of  cotton 170 

Overproduction  of  cotton,  possible  prevention  of 147 

Pacific  coast  grain  stocks 94 

Packing  tobacco,  methods  of 308,309 

Pasturage  and  stall  feeding  for  live  stock 230 

Payne,  will,  report  of,  on  nnanciering  crop  movement 186 

Peabody,  James,  reporting  on  corn  trade 55 

Peaches,  orchards,  acreage  in  Michigan 442 

rates  on,  from  Georgia 442 

Peck,C.E.,reporting  on  Chicago  milk  trade 380 

Peffef,  W.  A. ,  view  of  producers'  i)osition  in  distribution 26 

Peoria,  flour  and  grain  receipts  and  shipments  at 76 

Percentage  of  American  cotton  consumed,  by  localities 1 71-1 72 

consumers*  price  going  to  producer  at  St.  Louis 80-83 

KansasCity 86-88 

of  wheat  to  producer 133 

Chicago  price  of  wheat  to  carry  same  to  Liverpool 133 

cost  to  consumer  paid  to  farmer  and  carriers 133 

Philadelphia,  rates  on  wool  to,  from  West 334 

milk  trade  at 390 

Place-values  and  time- values  in  speculation 224 

Plan  of  inquiry  defined 25 

Pools  in  marketing  farm  produce 338 

Pork  packing  in  the  West  and  at  Chicago 260-262 

Port  charges  at  Portland,  Oreg 104 

Portland,  Oreg.,  as  a  grain-distributing  center 101 

expenses  of  handling  wool  at 335 

farm  markets  at 373-^79 

facilities  for  handling  grain  at 103-104 

Potatoes,  expenses  of  marketing,  at  St.  Louis 343 

cost  of  marketing,  in  city  markets 437 

exports  and  imports  of 436 

marketing,  metnods  of  Virginia  farmers 434,435 

prices  in  nine  States 434 

Powell,  Cuthbert,  reporting  on  various  products 249, 250, 351, 418 

Prices  of  butter,  weekly,  at  New  York  and  Chicago 284,285 

Boston  and  Philadelphia 285-287 

Elgin,m 280-284 

cheese,  factors  in  price  of 291, 202 

cattle  at  Kansas  City,  daily 254-257 

cereals  affected  by  grain-carrying  roads 46 

com,  effect  of  method  of  moving  on 57,58 

cotton,  and  freight  charges. 179 

what  makes  the 188 

influenced  by  local  mills 137 

future,  at  New  York  and  Liverijooi  for  1894-1899 469-493 

spot  quotations  compared  daily  in  these  markets 213-222 

spot  and  future 205-207 

Liverpool 208 

New  Orleans 208 

middling,  at  New  York,  by  months 196 

eggs,  effects  of  cold  storage  on 299-300 

farm  products  to  consumers,  what  makes  them 33, 34 

at  Madison,  Wis 369 

Wichita,  Kans STd 

Portland,  Oreg 374-379 

Richmond,  Va 362,863 
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Prices,  harvest,  why  not  always  lowest  after 204 

hay  in  IJew  York 415,416 

hogs  at  Kansas  City,  daily,  189&-99 368-266 

Omaha  and  Chicago , 267 

live  stock  at  St.  Louis,  weekly 246,247 

Oniaha,1899 266,267 

milk  in  towns  and  cities 400,401 

NewYorkaty 882-386,888 

Boston 408,409 

and  batter  compared 292,298 

potatoes 484 

speculation,  effect  of 189-192 

conclnsions  on  influence  of 222,228 

tobacco,  what  makes 819-821 

average,  in  Winston,  N.  C 820,821 

yearly 808 

wheat,  and  visible  supply 109,110 

No.l  white,  at  San  Francisco 181 

No.  2  spring,  Chicago,  average  monthly 192 

New  York,  by  months 198 

St.  Louis 199 

spot  and  future  compared 192,193,198-206 

spot  and  future  in  Berlin,  Germany    206 

why  they  stay  low 84-85 

wholesale,  what  makes 82-88 

wool,  one  main  cause  of  low 827-328 

effect  of  local  consumption  on 886 

Primary  markets,  consolidation  of  agencies  in 75 

competition  among 75 

elements  of  strength  in 76 

grain  trade 45-77 

reduction  in  grain  rates  to 89-94 

tobacco,  expenses  of  marketing,  at 811-815 

Principles  of  speculating  in  futures  discussed 189-192 

Produce.    (£f«e  Farm  products.) 

Producers*  grain,  how  affected  by  warehousmg  interests 72 

position  in  the  cotton  market 166 

Atlanta  market  why  unfavorable 868 

San  Antonio,  Tex. ,  market 864 

the  wool  market 822 

share  of  value  of  farm  produce 848, 846, 850, 858, 862, 864, 866-367, 

869, 370-872, 873, 374-879, 882-386  (milk) ,  399, 413-414 

in  consumers' cost  of  cotton 179 

tobacco  market,  relation  to 808 

Producers' union,  in  milk  trade  of  Boston 407-408 

Production  of  cheese,  farm  and  factory,  in  Kansas 292 

cotton  and  farm  prices  compared  (1849-1894) 144 

grain  on  Pacific  coast 94-100 

wool  in  the  United  States 824 

Productive  areas,  three,  in  the  United  States 27 

of  surplus  cereals 87-38 

tobacco  in  the  United  States 307-308 

Productive  efficiency  of  farm  labor 145 

Proportion  of  consumers'  cost  going  to  producers  and  distributors 73, 

80-83,  86-88,  102,  127-128,  131,  138,  175,  177, 
178,  179,  180,  181.  183-184.  187,  241,  243,  244, 
245,  247-250,  259,  278  (diagram),  311-315, 
816-819,  831,333,  835,  340,  348-346,  350,  352, 
853,  358,  362,  364,  866-367,  869,  371-373,  874- 
879,  384-385,  889,  396,  899,  40(M01,  418-414, 
418,  420,  421, 422, 430, 437-489, 448-444, 45IM58 

paid  producers,  wheat 188 

tobacco 311-315,318-319 

wool 332,335 

farm  produce 840,842 

value  of  cotton  to  producers  and  distributors 178-181 

live  stock  to  producers  and  distributors 239-240, 

241, 243, 244, 245, 249-250 

166a— 01 83 
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Public  markets,  New  York  City,  failnre 16 

Washington,  D.  C 856,857 

in  52  towns 448 

advantagesof 449 

Public  regulation  of  milk  supply 854-856 

Pnget  Sound,  shipments  of  flour  and  grain  from 100-101 

Purchasing  power  of  farm  products  affected  by  distributive  system 24 

of  nation  abroad 27 

Railroads,  cotton  consumption,  as  regnilators  of 164-166 

rates,  seek  to  maintain 176 

movement  of,  to  seai)orts  and  gateways 168-171 

country  elevators,  relations  to 50-54 

grain  markets,  relation  to 45-46 

warehousing  grain  men  at  Chicago,  relation  to _      71-73 

(See  also  Freight  rates.) 

Range  and  variety  of  wool  prices 325-826 

Rates.     (iSfee  Freight  rates.) 

Rates  for  cold  storage  in  cities 808-306 

Receipts  of  cotton  in  interior  towns 150-151 

at  all  ports,  by  months 196 

grain  yearly  at  Chicago 70 

live  stock  at  seaboardcities 286-287 

milk  at  Philadelphia - 891 

sheep  at  four  Western  markets 252 

Reduction  of  local  rates  on  cotton,  effects  on  movement 165 

Refrigeration  service,  for  Western  dairy  products 277 

effect  on  Western  cheese  production 292 

methods  in  marketing  products 800,301 

space  lacking  for  butter  exports 294 

Registered  label  to  guarantee  products 488 

Retail  trade,  as  it  affects  the  consumer _ 449, 450 

milk,  in  Philadelphia 890 

Boston 410 

system  in  Eastern  towns 18 

Richmond,  Va.,  as  a  farm  market 359-862 

erpenses  of  marketing  tobacco  at 811-313 

mnk  supply 859 

Roach,  S.  A,, reporting  for  Cleveland,  Ohio 847 

Rocky  Ford  melons,  high  expense  of  marketing 846--347, 440 

Rural  capital  in  grain  States,  growing 140, 141 

St.  Louis,  as  a  primary  grain  market 77-88 

butter  and  cheese  movement  at 290, 291 

cotton,  sources  and  destination  of,  through  .  170 

itemized  expenses  of  marketing  at 181 

livestock  trade  at 240-248 

milk  trade  of 892-394 

prices  of  wheat  in 199 

produce  market 842-544 

wool  market 831-338 

San  Antonio,  Tex. ,  farm  marketing  at 864-867 

San  Francisco,  milk  trade  of 896-897 

Sawyer,  A .  J. ,  quoted  on  speculative  handling  of  grain 114 

Saylor,  William  H. ,  secretary,  reporting  on  San  Francisco  milk  supply . .         896 

Scarcity  of  free  capital  in  cotton  production,  effect  of 147 

Seaboard  receipts  of  livestock 236,237 

Seaports,  receipts  of  cotton  at  Southern 169 

Self-sufficing  farming,  a  remedy  for  scarcity  of  farm  capital 147 

Senate  report  on  cotton  production  and  consumption  and  prices 147 

Sheep  husbandry,  divided  policy  of 828 

markets,  East  and  West 251,252 

Shipping  points  to  Cleveland  market 348 

Cincinnati  market 841,842 

"Shrinking"  cotton  rates  to  apportion  tonnage 168,169 

Shrinkage  of  wool,  a  factor  in  distribution 829 

Skimming  stations  in  creamery  systems 274,275 

Smith,  M.  T. ,  rei)orting  on  cost  of  marketing  tobacco  at  Richmond 811-315 

Soliciting  agent,  competes  with  cooperative  producers 484 

Southern  consumption  of  cotton,  effect  on  farm  prices 171-173 
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Speculation,  distributive  function  of 28-30 

prices,  cotton  and  wheat,  special  rei>ori;  on 189-224 

Si)eculatiye  and  nonspeculative  periods  of  wheat  trade 192, 196 

distributioil,  localizes  risks 6 

essential  features  of 28 

risks,  effect  on  rates 6,6 

system  defined 6 
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